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"  Your  institution  has  taken  a  strong  root,  and  mil  flourish;  and  I  feel  some  degree  of 
pride  in  rvflceting  that  a  century  hence^  when  this  nascent  village  [  Athens}  shall  embusom  a 
thousand  of  the  Georgian  youths^  pursuing  the  paths  of  science j  it  will  now  and  then  be  said 
that  you  gave  this  landy  and  I  was  on  the  forlorn  hope.^' — President  Meigs  :  Ltittor  to 
Goveruor  Millodge,  May  11,  1808. 

"  It  {^Ihe  University  of  Georgia'}  was  the  creation  of  no  one  man  or  set  of  men;  it  was  the 
gift  of  no  jwlHical  party;  it  was  the  offspring  of  no  religious  or  denominational  sect;  it  drew 
its  life  and  being  from  the  State  by  whom  it  was  created.  It  was  of  the  people,  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  for  the  people  " — Charles  Z.  McCord:  Address  to  Alumni,  1885. 

**  Jfad  we  cari'ied  out  the  views  of  her  early  patriots,  and  the  framers  of  our  first  Consti- 
tution, Georgia  would  now  have  a  syaicm  of  education  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  of  any 
State  in  the  tZnum."— President  Church,  iu  1845. 

**  /  regard  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  State  as  the  grand  object  of  primary  im- 
portance, which  should,  if  necessary,  take  precedence  of  all  other  questions  of  State  policy. 
*  •  •  Educate  the  masses  and  inculcate  virtue  and  morality,  and  you  la  broad  and 
deep,  in  the  hearts  of  our  people,  the  only  sure  foundations  of  republican  liberty  and  relig- 
ious toleration;  the  latter  of  which  is  the  bnghtest  gem  in  the  Constitution  of  our  country." — 
(iovERXOR  Brown  :  Message  of  1858. 

**  It  is  not  population  we  want.  But  we  do  want  a  population  educated  to  know  how  to 
use  their  mind  and  muscle.  It  is  not  capital  we  want.  But  we  do  want  the  wisdom  of  nci- 
ence  and  art  to  know  how  to  use  the  capital  %ce  have.  It  is  not  resources  we  want.  Vrori- 
dence  has  given  us  moi'e  than  we  know  what  to  do  with.  Nor,  indeed,  are  we  wanting  in 
those  higher  qualities  which  ennoble  the  private  and  the  organic  life  of  a  people.  What  we 
most  need  in  this  critical  period  is  that  vducated  intelUrt  which  can  direct  onr  energies  and 
discipline  our  immense  power  so  as  to  lift  up  the  Commonwealth,  and  fortify  it,  at  all  points, 
against  the  inroads  of  threatening  wiia."— Chancellor  Lipscomb,  iu  1873. 
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Department  of  the  Interiok, 

Bureau  op  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C\,  October  10,  188S. 

The  Honorable  the  Secretary  op  the  Interior, 

Washington,  J),  C, 

Sir:  The  present  monograph  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Charles  Edge  worth 
Jones,  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  a  son  of  the  historian  of  that  State,  and  late 
graduate  student  of  Johns  Hopkins  University-.  The  work  was  under- 
taken by  my  direction  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  nerlurt  B.  Adams, 
editor  of  the  present  series  of  Contributions  to  American  Educational 
History,  and  authorized  by  your  predecessor. 

Mr.  Jones  discusses  the  history  of  education  in  the  State  of  Georgia. 
The  inquiry  has  been  carefully  prosecuted,  and  all  avaihible  sources  of 
information  appear  to  have  been  intelligently  utilized. 

* 

The  paper  opens  with  a  sketch  of  the  educational  advantages  afforded 
by  the  few  schools  which  existed  during  the  colonial  epoch. 

The  formation  and  conduct  of  academies  aftcfrthe  Revolutionary  War 
are  next  considered.  Among  the  more  prominent  were  the  academies 
of  Sunbury  and  of  Richmond  County,  which  exerted  a  marked  influence 
at  that  early  period,  and  constituted  the  most  important  factors  in  the 
education  of  the  sons  of  the  infant  Commonwealth. 

The  author  then  addresses  himself  to  a  review  of  the  elementary  edu- 
cation afforded  in  the  rural  schools,  the  teachers  of  which  were  sup- 
ported by  the  tuition  derived  from  the  attending  scholars.  Carefully, 
and  with  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  laws  and  constitutional  provi- 
sions  beaiing  upon  the  subject,  are  the  rise,  development,  and  decadence 
of  the  '*  poor  school  system  "  noted. 

Prior  to  the  late  Civil  War  steps  had  been  taken  to  establish  a  system 
of  common  schools  accessible  to  all  white  children  between  the  ages  of 
six  and  eighteen.  They  were,  however,  interrupted  by  the  War,  and  it 
was  not  until  some  five  or  six  years  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
that  the  present  sj'stem  of  public  schools  was  inaugurated.  With  the 
opportunities  presented  by  this  system  for  the  instruction  of  the  youths 
of  the  State  this  paper  deals  fully. 

Having  discussed  these  [)reliminary  topics,  Mr.  Jones  turns  his  atten- 
tion to  the  history  and  present  status  of  higher  education  in  Georgia, 
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as  represented  in  the  University  of  the  State  an<l  its  branches,  in  vari- 
ons  denominational  colleges,  and  in  special  institutions  designed  to 
facilitate  studies  in  law,  medicine,  theology,  science,  and  art.  All  chari- 
table and  literary  institutions  ministering  to  intellectual,  social,  and 
moral  improvement  receive  due  consideration. 

Upon  a  review  of  the  whole  subject,  it  will  be  seen  that  education  in 

Georgia,  both  elementary  and  superior,  is  practically  free,  and  that 

within  the  borders  of  that  State  there  is  no  present  excuse  for  illiteracy. 

The  publication  of  this  contribution  to  American  educational  history 

is  respectfully  recommended. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

N.  H.  K.  Dawson, 

Coinniuftiioner. 
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CHAPTER  T. 


EARLY  SCHOOLS  IN  GEOBGIA. 


THE  ORPHAN  HOUSE  AT  BETHESDA.* 

The  earliest  efforts  toward  education  in  Georgia  found  expression  in 
the  scbool  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  Indians,  located  at  Irene, 
under  the  conduct  of  the  Moravians,^  and  in  the  Orphan  House  estab- 
lished at  Betbesda,  near  Savannah,  by  the  Eev.  George  Whitefield,  m 
association  with  his  friend  the  Hon.  James  Habersham.  The  former 
of  these  continued  for  only  a  few  years,  its  existence  terminating  with 
the  departure  of  the  Moravian  settlers  for  Pennsylvania,  in  1738.  The 
other  claims  a  more  extended  notice,  since  it  constituted  the  most 
prominent  institution  of  learning  in  the  colony  prior  to  the  Bevolution.^ 

ORGANIZATION  BY   CHARLES  WESLEY  AND  GEORGE   WHITEFIELD. 

The  idea  of  founding  an  orphan  house  in  Georgia  was  suggested  by 
the  ixev.  Charles  Wesley,  who,  at  his  meeting  with  Mr.  Whitefield  in 
17.57,  convinced  him  of  the  educational  wants  of  the  plantation  and  the 


'  HothoHiln,  Its  FoimdcrS)  etc. ;  A  Historical  Sketch,  by  J.  F.  Cann. 

Sketch  of  Hod.  James  Habersham,  and  Robert  H.  Griffin's  Address.  Union  Society 
Records,  1750-1858.     Savannah,  18G0. 

White's  Historical  Collections  of  Georgia  (New  York,  1854,  pp.  I^29-:^3),  containing; 
an  acconnt  ot*  the  institution  taken  from  a  pamphlet  prinUul  in  the  year  1740,  enti- 
tled, "A  Brief  Acconnt  of  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Present  Situation  of  the  Orphan 
House  in  Georgia."    Also  Ibid,,  p.  r>81. 

Historical  Record  of  the  City  of  Savannah.     Savannah,  1869.     Pp.  197-9. 

History  of  Georgia,  by  Charles  C.  Jones,  Jr.,  LL.  D.  Boston,  l88;J.  Vol.  I,  Chap. 
XXV. 

*  Jones's  History  of  Georgia,  Vol.  I,  p.  199. 

^  One  of  th(M)arliest  Huhool-muHters  in  the  rolony  was  Charles  Delamotte,  the  son 
of  a  I^ndon  merchant  and  a  friend  of  th(^  W<»Ml(»ys,  who  arrived  in  Savannah  early 
in  1736.     Mones's  History  yf  Georiria,  Vol.  I,  p.  2(M.) 
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immediate  neeemity  tor  Hnpplyin^  them.  Accarilinjrly,  the  latter  hav- 
ing^ previiMwIy  by  a  personal  visit  to  t!ie  colony  9ati.sfie<l  hLs  mind  of 
the  joiitneHfl  and  expetliency  of  the  project,  petitionee!  the  Georgia 
trnnteeM,  from  whom  he  receive<l  a  grant  of  live  hand  red  acres  of  laDd 
an  a  home  for  his  propoHe<l  in^titatioa.  HLs  next  business  was  to 
procure  the  fnnds  reqaisite  for  the  erection  of  baildings.  With  this 
obje/;t  in  view,  Whitefield  commence^i  preaching  in  the  fields.  His 
efforts  were  eminently  saccessfnL  "  So  wonderfnl.^  we  are  told,  "  were 
these  ox)en-air  ministrations,  so  eloquent  was  he  in  nttt^rance,  and  so 
powerful  in  thought  and  argnmpnt,  that  multitudes  flockeel  to  hear  him.^ 
English  liberality  was  not  tardy  in  resjwnding  to  his  summons,  and 
the  contributions  to  his  orphan  house  multiplie<l  so  rapidly  that,  when 
he  returned  to  Georgia  early  in  1740,  his  receipts  amounted  to  more 
than  one  thousand  pounds  sterling. 

Before  bis  arrival  his  friend,  Mr.  Habersham,  had  located  the  five- 
hnndred-acre  grant  about  ten  miles  from  Savannah,  and  had  begun  to 
clear  and  stock  the  land.  Meanwhile  such  orphans  as  he  had  collected 
were  entertained  and  instructed  in  a  house  hire<l  for  that  puq>ose. 
Years  afterward,  in  reviewing  his  conduct  in  connection  with  the  incep- 
tion of  the  institution,  Mr.  Whitefield  remarked: 

"Had  I  proceeded  according  to  the  rules  of  prudence  I  should  have 
first  cleared  the  land,  built  the  house,  and  then  taken  in  the  orphans; 
but  f  found  their  condition  so  pitiable  and  the  inhabitants  so  hoot,  that 
I  i!nTne(llate1y  opened  an  infirmary,  hired  a  large  house  at  a  great  rent, 
and  took  in,  at  diflerent  times,  twenty-four  orphans." 

Th(^  flrst  collection  made  in  America  in  aid  of  the  Orphan  House  was 
at  the  church  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  early  in  March, 
1740.  Mr.  Whitefield  was  on  a  visit  to  that  place,  having  gone  there  to 
meet  his  brother,  who  was  a  ship  captain.  He  was  invited  to  deliver  a 
public  address  in  behalf  ot  his  Georgia  orphans,  and  the  contribution 
amounted  to  seventy  pounds.  On  the  25th  of  that  mouth,  with  his  own 
Inind,  he  *Maid  the  first  bri<;k  of  the  great  house  which  he  called  Be- 
Miesda,  t.  r^,  house  of  mercy .'^ '  At  this  time  the  orphans  under  his 
ehargt^  innnbenMl  lorly.  Ilesidos  them,  there  were  about  sixty  servants 
and  NvorktiMMi  to  be  paid  and  fed.  Having  but  little  to  his  credit  in  bank, 
he  again  departed  to  inthieiiee  subscriptions  of  money  and  provisions. 
\\y  the  5tli  of  .hine  he  wi^s  weleonied  in  Savannah,  bringing  for  Bethesda 
money  and  supplies  valued  at  more  than  five  hundreil  pounds.  His  fam- 
ily, as  he  termed  them,  now  numbered  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  their 
Mubslstenee  ami  eompensation  depended  entirely  njion  his  exertions, 
lie  eould  take  no  ivst,  and  in  a  little  while  was  off  for  Charleston  on 
Ids  way  to  the  populous  northern  provinces,  where  the  balance  of  the 
ytnu*  was  eousun\ed  in  pivaehing,  and  whence  he  returneil  to  the  Or- 


'  Thin  Hlnu'tiii'^s  whirl)  whm  litilHhiHl  tho  Haiiu'  yoar,  \v;wh  of  wchhI,  aud  nieasared 
m>v«N|)l>  Uy  torty  ftn^t,     vl^"i»*M  ^H>l«^ty  K«HH»nl»,  I7r»0-1?<5H,) 
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phau  House  ou  the  14tb  of  December,  having,  during  his  absence,  deliv- 
ere<l  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  discourses  in  public,  and  secured 
"upward  of  seven  hundred  jmunds  sterling  in  goods,  provisions,  and 
money  for  the  Georgia  orphans/'  Having  spent  a  happy  Christmas  with 
his  charge,  committing  the  management  of  the  temporal  affairs  to 
Mr.  Habersham,  and  leaving  Mr.  Jonathan  Barber  as  superintendent 
of  spiritual  concerns  at  Bethesda,  he  departed  early  in  January,  1741, 
for  England. 

DESCRIPTION   OF  THE  ORPHAN  HOUSE. 

The  general  arrangements  of  the  institution  at  this  time,  and  the 
routine  of  duties  observed  by  the  orphans,  are  minutely  described  by 
an  eye- witness,  who,  alter  mentioning  that  the  House  contained  sixty- 
eight  children,  the  whole  family  numbering  eighty-four  persons,  besides 
nineteen  laborers  about  the  premises,  says:  "The  bell  rings  in  the 
morning  at  sunrise  to  wake  the  family.  When  the  children  arise,  they 
sing  a  short  hymn,  pray  by  themselves,  go  down  to  wash,  and  by  the 
time  they  have  done  that,  the  bell  calls  to  public  worship,  when  a  por- 
tion of  Scripiure  is  read  and  expounded,  a  psalm  sung,  and  the  exercises 
begin  and  end  with  prayer.  They  then  breakfast,  and  afterward  some 
go  to  their  trades,  and  the  rest  to  school.  At  noon,  they  all  dine  in  the 
same  room,  and  have  comfortable  and  wholesome  diet  provided.  A 
hymn  is  sung  before  and  after  dinner.  Then,  in  about  a  half  an  hour,  to 
school  again ;  and  between  whiles  they  find  time  enough  for  recreation. 
A  little  after  sunset,  the  bell  calls  to  public  duty  again,  which  is  per- 
formed in  tbe  same  manner  as  in  the  morning.  After  that,  they  sup  and 
are  attended  to  bed  by  one  of  their  masters,  who  then  prays  with  them, 
as  they  often  do  privately." 

Upon  bis  return  from  Europe,  Mr.  Whitefield  ascertained  that  the  num- 
ber of  children  had  so  greatly  increased,  that,  in  a  short  time,  he  made 
another  voyage  to  renew  his  exertions  in  their  behalf.  Of  the  prosper- 
ous condition  in  which  he  found  Bethesda  on  the  occasion  of  his  next 
visit,  we  are  apprised  by  one  of  his  letters,  written  in  1746 :  "  Many  of 
the  boys,"  he  writes,  *'  have  been  pjf/t  out  to  trades,  and  many  girls  put 
out  to  service.  I  had  the  i>leasure  the  other  day  to  see  three  boys  at 
the  house  in  which  they  were  bred — one  of  them  out  of  his  time,  a 
journeyman,  and  the  others  serving  under  their  masters.  One  that  I 
brought  from  New  England  is  handsomely  settled  in  Carolina ;  and 
another  from  Philadelphia  is  married,  and  lives  very  comfortably  in 
Savannah."  In  the  following  year  Mr.  Whitefield  purchased  a  planta- 
tion of  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  excellent  land  in  South  Carolina, 
and  i)laced  several  negro  slaves  upon  it ;  the  profits  and  products  of 
this  investment  were  applied  to  the  support  of  the  orphan  asylum  at 
Bethesda. 
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PETITION  FOR  A  COLLEGE  CHARTER. 

Conceiving  the  design  of  converting  the  Bethesda  Orphan  House 
into  *'a  seminary  of  literature  and  academical  learning/'  Mr.Whitefield 
on  the  18tli  of  December,  1764,  submitted  to  His  Excellency  James 
Wright,  Esq.,  *'  Captain-General  and  Governor-in-Chief  of  His  Majesty's 
Province  in  Georgia,"  and  to  "  the  members  of  His  Majesty's  Council 
in  the  said  Province,"  a  memorial,  in  which  he  called  their  attention  to 
the  fact  that  no  institution  of  that  character  had  as  yet  been  founded 
south  of  Virginia;  "and  consequently  [he  continues]  if  a  college  could 
be  established  here  (especially  as  the  last  addition  of  the  two  Floridas 
renders  Georgia  more  centrical  for  the  southern  district)  it  would  not 
only  be  highly  serviceable  to  the  rising  generation  of  this  colony,  but 
would  probably  occasion  many  youths  to  be  sent  from  the  British  West 
India  Islands  and  other  parts.  The  many  advantages  accruing  thereby 
to  this  province  must  bo  very  considerable."* 

The  Georgia  authorities  heartily  applauded  and  indorsed  this  design 
of  Mr.  Whitefield,  whose  next  step  was  to  proceed  to  England,  that  ho 
might,  by  personal  influence,  obtain  from  the  Crown  the  necessary-  sanc- 
tion and  assistance.  That  the  matter  might  be  brought  directly  to  the 
notice  of  His  Majesty,  Mr.  Whitefield  prepared  and  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  the  clerk  of  the  Privy  Council  another  memorial,  in  which  ho 
prayed  for  a  charter  upon  the  plan  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  and 
expressed  his  readiness  "to  give  up  his  present  trust  and  make  a  free 
gift  of  all  lands,  negroes,  goods,  and  chattels  which  he  now  stands  pos- 
sessed of  in  the  Province  of  Georgia,  for  the  present  founding  and 
toward  the  future  supi)ort  of  a  College  to  be  called  by  the  name  of 
Bethesda  College  in  the  Province  of  Georgia."  His  earnest  wish  was 
to  obtain  a  college  charter  *'  upon  a  broad  bottom,"  to  provide  proper 
masters  to  instruct  and  prepare  for  literary  honors  many  youths  who, 
in  Georgia  and  the  adjacent  provinces,  were  desirous  of  superior  edu- 
cational advantages,  to  inaugurate  a  liberal  trust  which  would  endure 
long  after  he  was  gathered  to  his  fathers,  and  to  know  that  his  beloved 
Bethesda  would  not  only  be  continued  as  a  house  of  mercy  for  i)oor 
orphans,  but  would  also  be  confirmed  to  the  latest  posterity  "  as  a  seat 
and  nursery  of  sound  learning  and  religious  education."^ 

This  favorite  and  crowning  scheme  of  Whitefield's  life  was  never 
consummated.  His  petition  for  a  college  charter  was  refused.  Heavy 
as  was  his  disappointment  on  account  of  this  failure,  he  did  not  allow 
himself  to  be  daunted.  Abandoning  the  idea  of  a  college,  ho  deter- 
mined, if  possible,  to  make  Bethesda  an  academy  similar  in  its  plan  to 
one  then  established  in  Philadelphia,  which  sustained  a  high  reputation. 

Bevisiting  Bethesda  in  17G9,  he  reports  that  everything  there  exceeded 


'Jono8*8  History  of  Georgia,  Vol.1,  pp. 40j^, 409. 

«A  letter  to  His  Excellency,  Governor  Wright,  etc,  etc.  London,  MDCCLXVIII. 
Pp.  1-30. 
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his  most  sanguine  expectations.  Daring  this  year  two  wings  had  been 
added  to  the  main  building  for  the  accommodation  of  students,  Gov- 
ernor Wright  himself  laying  the  cornerstone  in  March. 

Mr.  Whitefield  remained  at  Bethesda  some  five  months  or  more,  giv- 
ing personal  and  continual  attention  to  the  atfairs  of  the  institution. 

DBATH  OF  WHITEFIELD  AND  FAILURE  OF  THE  ORPHAN  HOUSE. 

But  the  care  proved  too  arduous  for  him,  and,  with  impaired  health 
and  a  fast  declining  constitution,  he  made  a  trip  to  the  North,  only  to  lie 
arrested  by  illness  at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  where  he  died  early  on  the 
morning  of  the  30th  of  September,  1 770.  By  his  will  the  Orphan  House 
estate  was  vested  in  Lady  Selina,  Oouute^s  Dowager  of  Huntingdon;^ 
and  upon  her  demise,  wijich  occurred  in  June,  1791,  it  passed  into 
the  hands  of  thirteen  persons,  who  were  specially  appointed  trustees 
of  Bethesda  College,'*  then  duly  named  and  incorporated.^ 

Shortly  after  VVliitefield's  death,  the  Orphan  House  was  consumed  by 
fire.  It  was  afterward  partially  rebuilt,  but  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  suffered  a  second  demolition  by  hurricane  and  fire.  Those  charged 
with  its  conduct  became  seriously  embarrassed  by  these  casualties  and 
the  lack  of  funds,  and  the  institution  soon  ceased  to  have  an  active  ex- 
istence. By  act  of  December  22,  1808,  the  Legislature  directed  the 
trustees  to  sell  the  estate,  and,  all  debts  being  paid,  to  provide  for  the 
distribution  of  the  proceeds  among  certain  eleemosynary  institutions 
in  the  city  of  Savannah.*  In  1854  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Union 
Society  purchased  a  part  of  the  original  Bethesda  tract,  and  upon  the 
very  spot  formerly  occupied  by  Whitefield's  Orphan  House  erected 
buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  the  boys  committed  to  their  chari- 
table care.  "Thus  happily,"  43xclaims  Colonel  Jones,^  "is  the  philan- 
thropic scheme  of  the  most  noted  of  English  pulpit  orators,  who  Moved 
to  range  in  the  American  woods,'  who  was  never  happier  than  when 

>  *^Au(l  whorcu)  there  is  in  this  State  a  very  cousiderable  property,  as  well  real  as 
|>er80ualf  known  and  distinguished  hy  the  name  of  Bethesda  College,  or  Orphan 
ilouso  estate,  originally  intended  for  an  academy,  and  devised  in  trnst  by  the  late 
Reverend  George  Jfhitefield,  for  literary  and  benevolent  purposes,  to  Selinay  Countess  of 
Huntingdon,  Be  it  enacted,  etc."  (iSection  III  of  Act  of  Febrnary  1,  1788.  Watkins's 
Digest,  p.  373.) 

'Mr.  Whitefield  in  his  will  ha<l  expressed  the  wish  that,  as  soon  as  might  be  after 
his  decease,  the  plan  of  the  intended  Orphan  Uouse  or  Bethesda  College  might  be 
prosecuted. 

=*  Act  of  December  20,  1791.    (Marbnry  and  Crawford's  Digest,  p.  5(i(5.) 

■*  One-fifth  of  the  net  proceeds  was  to  be  applied  to  the  uses  of  the  Savannah  Poor 
House  and  Hospital  Society ;  and  of  the  remainder  of  such  net  sum,  one-half  was  to  be 
paid  to  the  Union  Society  in  Savannah,  and  the  other  half  to  the  Chatham  Aca<lemy 
(which  was  establishedby  Act  of  February  1,  1788),  to  increase  their  funds  for  the  in- 
struction of  youth  generally ;  the  proviso  in  the  case  of  the  latter  being  that  it  should 
support  and  etlucate  five  orphans.  (John  A.  Cuthbert's  Digest  of  School  Laws^ 
Milledgeville,  ia32.    Pp.  47-8. ) 

*J|istory  of  Georgia,  Vol.  I,  pp.  414-15, 
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^  holding  a  levee  of  wounded  souls,'  and  whose  generous  arms  were  ever 
open  to  succor  the  poor  and  the  orphan,  perpetuated  in  the  liviug 
present." 

In  another  place,*  referring  to  the  valuable  services  performed  by 
the  school  at  Bethesda,  the  same  Author  says  :  ^^  That  this  orphau 
house,  in  the  face  of  many  disappointments  connected  with  its  advance- 
ment to  the  stage  of  usefulness  and  prosperity  anticipated  and  predicted 
for  it,  was  an  institution  of  great  benefit  to  the  colony,  and  that  its 
sheltering  arms  ministered  to  the  comfort  of  many  homeless  orphann 
and  pointed  the  way  to  future  industry,  respectability,  and  indepeud- 
ence,  cannot  be  questioned.  True  it  is  that  several  persons  who  ex- 
ercised a  controlling  induence  over  Georgia  aifairs  during  the  lant 
quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  wards  of  this  charity."* 

*  History  of  Georgia,  Vol.  I,  pp.  405-6. 

■^  Among  tbom  may  bo  montioued  MiUedge  and  Ewen,  both  Goveruors  of  Georgia, 
and  Langwoi'tby,  who  was  a  delegate  Irom  that  State  to  the  ContineDtal  Coogress. 


CHAPTER  11. 


SCHOOLS  AFTER  THE  liEVOLUTIONAKY  WAK. 


THE  ACADEMY  OF  RICHMOND  COUNTY. 

Some  months  had  elapsed  after  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence when  Georgia  took  her  next  step  in  educational  progress. 
This  was  effected  under  the  Constitution  of  1777,  the  tifty-fonrth  section 
of  which  provided  that  schools  should  be  erected  in  each  county,  and 
supported  at  the  general  expense  of  the  State.^  During  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  such  were  the  distractions  of  the  i»eriod  and  of  the  com- 
munity, that  all  efforts  for  education,  either  public  or  private,  were 
wholly  omitted.  Upon  the  return  of  peace  and  the  adjustment  of 
affairs,  both  private  and  political,  attention  was  once  more  directed  to 
this  important  subject. 

The  earliest  legislation  in  regard  to  public  education  occurring  after 
the  war  will  be  found  ifi  an  act  for  laying  out  the  reserve  land  in  the 
town  of  Augusta  into  acre  lots,  the  erecting  of  an  academy  or  seminary 
of  learning,  and  for  other  purposes  therein  mentioned,  assented  to  July 
31, 1783.*  By  the  fourteenth  section  of  this  act,  the  Governor  was  em- 
powered to  grant  one  thousand  acres  of  land  for  a  free  school  in  each 
county.  Under  the  same  act  provision  was  made  for  the  establishment 
of  a  free  school  in  the  town  of  Washington,  Wilkes  County,  and  of  two 
academies,  one  at  Waynesborough,  Burke  County,  and  the  other  at  Au- 
gusta, in  the  county  of  Itichmond.  Of  the  academies  the  latter  only 
deserves  special  consideration,  partly  from  the  fact  of  its  longevity,  it 
having  from  the  beginning  almost  uninterruptedly  maintained  an  active 
existence,  but  particularly  on  account  of  the  historic  memories  which  are 
connected  with  it. 

After  reciting,  *'And  whereas  a  seminary  of  learning  is  greatly  nec- 
essary for  the  instruction  of  our  youth,  and  ought  to  be  one  of  the  first 
objects  of  attention,  after  the  promotion  of  religion,"^  the  act  directed 
the  town  commissioners  to  lay  out  the  reserve  land  of  Augusta  into 
acre  lots  and  sell  them.     With  the  moneys  arising  from  such  sales  they 


>  Watkins's  Digest,  p.  15. 

^  Marbiiry  and  Crawford'a  Digest,  pp.  litt-4. 

'Section  4  of  Act. 
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were,  among  other  things,  to  erect  an  academy.  This  was  the  origin  of 
what  has  since  been  known  as  the  Academy  of  Richmond  County.  The 
school  was  regularly  opened  in  1785,  and  on  the  25th  of  March  of  that 
year,  we  are  told,  "Mr.  William  Rogers,  late  of  the  State  of  Maryland, 
having  been  well  recommended  as  being  of  good  fame  and  sufficiently 
learned  in  the  sciences,'^  was  appointed  master  of  the  academy,  at  a 
salary  of  two  hundred  pounds  a  year,  with  the  use  of  the  tenement 
buildings  and  the  garden  on  the  premises.  He  was  required  to  teach 
the  Latin,  Greek,  and  English  languages,  and  the  common  practical 
branches  of  mathematics.  The  tuition  of  the  highest  class  of  pupils 
was  fixed  at  ten  dollars  per  quarter.  The  master,  as  he  was  called,  had 
the  assistance  of  one,  and  afterward  of  two  tutors.^ 

Mr.  Rogers  was  reelected  annually  to  the  office  of  rector  of  the  acad- 
emy until  1793.  Three  years  later  the  Hon.  William  H.  Crawford,  who 
was  afterward  United  States  Senator  from  Georgia,  minister  to  France 
under  President  Madison,  and  Secretary  of  War  under  President  Mon- 
roe,  became  connected  with  the  institution,  serving  two  terms  as  Eng- 
lish teacher  in  the  academy,  and  one  in  the  capacity  of  rector,  resigning 
the  latter  position  in  1799.  In  1826  James  P.  Waddell,  subsequently  a 
l)rofes6or  of  ancient  languages  in  the  University  of  Georgia,  assumed 
the  control  of  the  school,  holding  the  rectorship  during  six  successive 
terms.  The  present  faculty  of  the  academy  consists  of  three  teachers, 
its  i)riucipal  being  a  prominent  graduate  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 

The  original  trustees  of  the  Academy  of  Richmond  County  were 
George  Walton,  Joseph  Pannill,  Andrew  Burns,  William  Glascock,  and 
Samuel  Jack.  The  number  was  subsequently  increased  to  seven,  and 
then  to  nine,  as  at  present.  The  office  of  president  of  the  Board  was 
created  in  1788,  William  Glascock  being  the  first  incumbent.  Since 
Mr.  Glascock  sixteen  persons,  including  the  one  now  serving,  have  suc- 
cessively filled  the  position. 

In  1790,  Augusta  still  being  the  seat  of  government  of  Georgia,  the 
building  occupied  by  the  academy,  upon  its  tender  by  the  trustees,  was 
accepted  and  utilized  for  the  transaction  of  the  general  business  of  the 
State.  In  May  of  the  following  year  the  acadcjy  was  honored  by  a 
visit  from  President  AVashiugton,  who,  in  his  tour  through  the  States, 
had  stopped  at  Augusta.  The  General  expressed  himself  highly  pleased 
with  the  condition  and  conduct  of  the  institution,  and  complimented 
the  teachers  upon  the  fine  appearance  of  their  pupils.  1  n  1815  a  branch 
school  was  located  and  organized  on  the  Sand  Hills,  near  Augusta, 
which  for  many  years  subserved  the  purposes  of  a  preparatory  depart- 
ment for  the  academy. 

The  academy  continued  in  successful  operation  until  the  latter  part  of 
the  Civil  War,  when  it  was  used  by  the  Confederate  authorities  as  a  hos- 
pital. It  was  occupied  by  United  States  troops  for  a  year  or  more  after 
the  termination  of  hostilities,  and  was  then  restored  to  its  trustees,  who, 

1  Hand- Book  of  Angiista,  etc.     Augusta,  Ga.,  1878.     Pp.  G3-5. 
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through  the  active  and  efficient  intervention  of  Gen.  George  W.  Haius, 
as  regent,  succeeded  in  reopening  it  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1868.  Since 
that  time  the  institution  has  been  regular  in  its  exercises,  averaging 
annually  from  eighty  to  ninety  pupils.  The  session  of  1882-83,  which 
concluded  with  a  centennial  celebration  of  the  academy,  was  among 
the  most  prosperous  of  its  existence.  There  were  in  attendance  that 
year  over  one  hundred  pupils. 

The  present  academical  structure,  situated  in  the  midst  of  an  ample 
grove  of  trees,  wa«  completed  in  1802  at  a  (50st  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
thousand  dollars.  Prior  to  this  time  the  academy  classes  were  in- 
structed in  a  building  speciallj  rented  for  that  puri)()se. 

The  Academy  of  Eichmond  County  is  well  endowed  for  an  institution 
of  its  sort,  having  funds  sufficient  to  meet  all  current  expenses  and  add 
not  less  than  one  thousand  dollars  per  annum  to  its  endowment  fund.^ 

SUNBURY   ACADEMY. 

The  legislation  of  the  next  two  years  (viz,  1784  and  1785),  education- 
ally considered,  had  reference  to  the  establishment  of  the  University  of 
Georgia,  and  will  not,  therefore,  concern  us  until  we  come  to  speak  of 
the  colleges ;  so  we  pass  on  to  February  1,  1788,  a  date  memorable  at 
least  for  the  foundation  of  two  academies,  one  at  Sunbury,  in  Liberty 
County,  and  the  other  at  Savannah,  in  Chatham  County.  The  only  re- 
marks which  need  be  made  in  connection  with  the  Chatham  Academy 
are  that,  by  the  act  incorporating  it,  vacant  land,. not  to  exceed  in  quan- 
tity five  thousand  acres,  was  reserved  for  its  use;'  and  that  it  was  one 
of  the  beneficiaries  at  the  sale  of  the  Bethesda  i)roperty  in  1808,  and 
received  two-fifths  of  the  proceeds.^ 

The  Academy  at  Sunbury*  was, in  an  educjitional  point  of  view,  the 
epluribus  unum  of  its  time;  and  when  the  act  of  February  1, 1788,^  gf^Ye 
it  ''a  local  habitation  and  a  name,''  it  soon  rose  to  a  high  and  influen- 
tial position  among  the  schools  of  southern  Georgia.  Abiel  Holmes, 
James  Dunwody,  John  Elliott,  Gideon  Dowse,  and  Peter  Winn  were 
nominated  in  the  act  as  commissioners.  To  them,  or  a  majority  of  them, 
was  authority  given  to  sell  at  public  sale,  and  upon  previous  notice  of 
thirty  days  in  one  of  the  gazettes  of  the  State,  any  confiscated  property 
within  the  County  of  Liberty  to  the  amount  of  one  thousand  pounds.^ 


'  III  bis  address  before  tbe  Georgia  Historical  Society  in  1845,  Doct^ir  Cburcb  said: 
**Tbo  Ricbmond  Academy  baw  bnildiiij^s  and  library  and  apparatus  wortb  jirobably 
|:<0,000,  an  annuity  from  real  estate  amounting  to  |1.600,  and  bank  stock  to  tbe 
amount  of  $12,000,  besides  lands  wbioh  are  rapidly  increasing  in  value."  (Wbitc's 
Statistics  of  Georgia,  p.  71.) 

^Marbury  and  Crawford's  Digest,  p.  563. 

^Cuthbert's  Digest,  pp.  47-!^. 

*  Jones's  Dead  Towns  of  Georgia.     Savannah,  1878.     Pp.  212-16. 

nVatkins's  Digest,  p.  380. 

''This  authority  to  sell  confiscated  property  was.  so  far  as  records  show,  conferro<l 
then  for  tbe  first  time;  uor  did  the  grauting  of  it  become  general  in  tbe  State  until 
some  years  later. 
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This  sum,  when  realized,  was  to  be  by  them  expended  in  the  constmc- 
tion  of  a  building  suitable  for  the  purposes  of  the  academy. 

The  fair  fame  of  Sunbury  Academy  is  lastingly  associated  with  the 
name  of  Bev.  William  McWhir,  under  whose  able  and  energetic  man- 
agement it  passed  through  its  most  successful  period.  This  teacher, 
writes  Colonel  Jones,^  ^^did  more  than  all  others  to  establish  a  standard 
of  scholarship  and  maintain  rules  of  study  and  discipline  unusual  in 
that  period  and  among  those  peoples.  •  ♦  ♦  Great  was  the  obliga- 
tion conferred  upon  the  youths  of  southern  Georgia,  for  certainly  two 
generations,  by  this  competent  instructor  and  rigid  disciplinarian."  A 
native  of  Ireland,  a  graduate  of  Belfast  College,  and  licensed  to  preach 
by  the  Presbytery  of  that  city,  he  came  to  America  in  1783  and  settled 
in  Alexandria,  Ya.  There,  for  ten  years,  he  was  the  principal  of  the 
academy  of  which  General  Washington  was  a  trustee.  Eemoving  to 
Sunbury  about  1793,  he  took  charge  of  the  academy,  and,  for  nearly 
thirty  years,  miule  it  the  leading  institution  of  learning  in  that  entire 
region.  Besides  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  English  departments,  with  which 
Doctor  McWhir  was  thoroughly  conversant,  the  higher  branches  of 
mathematics  were  also  taught;  and,  as  a  preparatory  school,  Sunbury 
Academy,  under  his  guidance,  had  no  superior  within  the  limits  of  the 
State.  The  average  attendance  was  about  seventy.  Pupils  were  at- 
tracted not  only  from  Liberty,  but  also  from  the  adjacent  counties  of 
Chatham,  Bryan,  Mcintosh,  and  Glynn.  Some  came  from  even  greater 
distances. 

The  school-house — a  large  two-story-anda-half  double  wooden  build- 
ing, about  sixty  feet  square,  and  located  in  King's  Square — was  pulled 
down  and  sold  some  time  about  the  year  1842. 

Sunbury  Academy  has  itself  passed  away;  but  not  without  leaving 
an  influence  on  Georgia's  educational  progress  which  the  State  will 
always  gratefully  recognize.  ' 

OTHER  ACADEMIES. 

The  second  Constitution  of  Georgia,  which  was  adopted  in  1789,  con- 
tained no  specific  grants  in  res{>ect  to  education.  Three  years  later, 
however,  in  December,  1792,^  we  find  an  act  authorizing  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  county  academies  to  purchase  one  thousand  pounds'  value 
of  confiscated  property  for  the  use  and  support  of  their  respective  in- 
stitutions. Similar  provisions  were  made  in  1802^  and  in  1810,*  and 
were  designed  to  cover  all  cases  where  the  commissioners  had  not  as 
yet  received  their  portion.  By  the  act  of  February  22, 1796,*  an  academy 
was  established  at  Louisville,  in  Jefferson  County.  This  and  the  acad- 
emies already  erected  at  Augusta,  Waynesborough,  Savannah,  Bruiis- 

*■  Dead  Towns  of  Georgia,  p.  214. 

«  Cuthbert*8  Digest,  p.  25. 

>  Clayton's  Digest,  p.  677. 

«Act  of  December  F,  1810  (Clayton's  Digest,  pp.  598, 599). 

^Marbury  and  Crawford^s  Digest,  pp.  567, 568. 
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wick  (Oljnn  County),^  and  Sunbury,  were  alJ,  so  far  as  the  writer  has 
been  able  to  discover,^  which  had  been  incorporated  in  the  State  prior 
to  the  present  century. 

At  this  stage  of  our  subject  it  may  be  well  to  quote  the  ample  pro- 
vision contained  in  Article  IV,  Section  13,  of  the  third  Constitution  of 
Georgia,— that  of  1798 :  ^ 

<*  The  arts  and  sciences  shall  be  promoted  in  one  or  more  seminaries 
of  learning,  and  the  Legislature  shall,  as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be, 
give  such  further  donations  and  privileges  to  those  already  established, 
as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  the  objects  of  their  institution ;  and  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  General  Assembly,  at  their  next  session,  to  pro- 
vide eff'ectual  measures  for  the  improvement  and  permanent  security  of 
the  funds  and  endowments  of  such  institutions." 

Truthfully,  and  with  even  greater  force,  does  Doctor  Church's  ob- 
servation in  regard  to  the  Constitution  of  1777  apply  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1798;  for,  had  the  broad-minded  views  which  found  expression  in 
the  latter  been  fully  carried  out,  *'  Georgia  would  now  have  a  system  of 
education  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  of  any  State  in  the  Union."  * 

In  1802,  as  has  been  seen,  the  General  Assembly  re-enacted  the  pro- 
vision respecting  the  privilege  of  "claiming  a  credit  of  £1,000"  at  the 
sales  of  confiscated  lands  which  had  previously^  been  accorded  to  the 
commissioners  of  county  academies.  The  first  institutions  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  benefits  of  this  legislation  were  the  Academies  of  Greene 
County  and  Washington  County,  which  were  established  about  1803.^ 
They  were  followed  by  Oglethorpe  Academy,  the  name  of  which  was 
shortly  after  its  foundation*^  changed  to  Meson  Academy.  Effingham 
Academy  was  the  next  in  order,  being  incorporated  in  1809;°  and  in  1810' 
Mt.  Enou  Academy  was  chartered,  which  had  been  in  operation  since 

1  Founded  under  the  act  of  February  1, 17b8.     (Watkios's  Digest,  p.  381.) 

*8ee  Watkina's  and  Marbury  and  Crawford's  Digests.  From  an  act  approved  De- 
cenil>er  14,  1793  (Marbury  and  Crawford's  Digest,  pp.  141-2),  it  appears  that  the  por- 
tion of  the  moneys  arising  from  the  sale  of  acre  lots  in  the  town  of  Washington, 
WilkeH  County,  which  was  intended,  under  the  act  of  July  31,  1783,  to  be  applied  to 
the  erection  and  equipment  of  a  free  school  there,  had  been  utilized  in  the  establish- 
ment of  an  academy,  and  that  the  same  had  been  duly  organized,  and  the  services  of 
teachers  engage<1.  See  also  act  of  December  12,  1804  (Clayton's  Diciest,  p.  213),  by 
which  the  commissioners  of  the  institution  above  alluded  to  were  authorized  to  inau- 
gurate a  lottery  for  the  purpose  of  raising  two  thousand  dollars  toward  finishing  the 
ncAilemy  and  purchasing  literary  apparatus  for  it. 

nVatkius's  Digest,  p.  42. 

^Discourse  delivered  before  the  Georgia  Ilistorical  Society  on  the  12th  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1845,  by  Dr.  Alonzo  Church,  president  of  the  University  of  Georgia.  (White's 
Statistics  of  Georgia,  p.  GO.) 

"  In  1792. 

•See  Clayton's  Digest,  pp.  140-50  and  181. 

^Act  of  November  27,  1-07.     (Cnthbert's  Digest,  pp.  135-6.) 

"  An  Act  to  incorporate  the  commissioners  of  the'  academy  of  EfiBngham  County, 
passed  December  1,  1809.     {Ibid,,  p.  01.) 

"*  Act  of  December  15,  1810.    (Clayton's  Digest,  p.  G66.) 
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1806.^  The  year  1811-  p:ave  birMi  to  the  Mouut  Zion  and  Powellton 
Academies,  both  of  them  in  Hiiiicock  County.  The  former  enjoyed  an 
enviable  reputation  for  many  years.^  They  weie  sulisequeuily  incor- 
porated, Powellton  Academy  in  1815,*  and  Mt.  Zion  Academy  in  1823.* 
In  December,  1815,®  the  Sand  Hills  Academy  was  founded.  It  was  a 
branch  school  to  the  Academy  of  Richmond  County  until  186G,  when 
it  became  an  independent  organization. 

In  1816  Eatontou  Academy,  in  Putnam  County,  was  established,  and 
for  its  support  the  funds  and  property  formerly  belonging  to  the  Union 
Academy' were  transferred  to  its  trustees.  Two  years  afterward  Sparta 
Academy,  in  Hancock  County,  and  academies  in  Jackson  and  Jasper 
Counties  were  incorporated.  In  1819  the  Washington  County  Acadeoiy 
received  a  charter,  being  then  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  its  active  exist- 
ence; and  during  the  next  twenty  years  the  work  of  the  erection  of 
academies  in  Georgia  rapidly  progressed.  We  are  told  by  Mr.  Evans 
(History  of  Georgia,  p.  206)  that  there  were  sixty-four  academies  in 
active  operation  in  1829;  and  that  (p.  232)  in  1840  academies  had 
been  built  in  the  State  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
six,  with  an  aggregate  attendance  of  eight  thousand  pupils.  These 
institutions  of  learning  have  grown  with  the  growth  of  the  State,  and 
may  now  be  found  in  every  county  and  town  in  Georgia.  A  reference 
to  pages  443-9  of  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for 
1884-85  will  show  the  names  of  some  of  the  more  recently  established 
academies. 

THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  ACADEMIES. 

It  may  not  seem  improper,  in  this  connection,  to  notice  the  Roman 
Catholic  academies,  which,  while  perhaps  in  some  of  their  features  as 
piring  to  a  place  among  colleges,  still,  generally  s])eaking,  deserve  to 
be  classed  with  the  institutions  just  alluded  to.  There  are  six  principal 
academies  of  the  Roman  Catholic  denomination  in  Georgia.  Of  these 
the  first  established  was  the  Academy  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  located 
at  Savannah,  and  founded  in  1845.  It  was  incorporated  in  1849,  under 
the  title  of  the  Savannah  Institute  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  and  enjoys 
the  distinction  of  being  not  only  the  pioneer  Catholic  academy  in  the 

'  CanipbcU's  Georgia  Baptists,  p.  195. 

2  Evans's  History  of  Georgia,  p.  142. 

^Rev.  C.  P.  Beniau,  who  afterward  was  prosidont  of  Oglethorpe  University,  wjvs 
for  a  considerable  period  in  snccessfiil  and  officient  management  of  this  institution. 
The  present  able  president  of  the  Georgia  States  Agricnltnral  Society  (organized  in 
1846),  Hon.  W.  J.  Northen,  was  also  at  one  time  associated,  in  the  capacity  of  prin- 
cipal, with  the  Monnt  Zion  Academy. 

••Actof  November  2^^  IHl,^).     (Lamar's  Compilations,  pp.  4-.^>.) 

^  An  Act  to  establish  and  lix  the  name  of  the  Acnlemy  at  Monnt  Zion,  in  the  connty 
of  Hancock,  and  to  incorporate  the  trustees  thereof.  Parsed  December  2i\  IH2'.\.  (Cnth- 
hert'a  Digest,  pp.  8G-7.) 

*^The  act  authorized  the  trustees  of  the  Richmond  Aeadi^my  to  establish  a  seminary 
of  learning  on  the  Sand  Hills,  near  Augusta,  to  bo  held  and  considered  as  a  branch  of 
^Jie  Richmond  Academy.     (//>irf.,  pp.  ir»o-l.) 
^Incorporated  by  act  of  December  15,  18UU.    (Clayton's  Digest,  pp.  SSl-'J.) 
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State,  but  also  the  parent  of  three  out  of  the  live  Catholic  acaclemies  of 
high  rauk  which  have  siuce  ameu.  I  refer  to  the  St.  Mary's  Academy 
aud  the  Sa<;red  Heart  Academy  at  Augusta,  and  the  Academy  of  the 
Immaculate  Oonceptiou  in  Atlanta,  the  respective  dates  of  their  founda- 
tion being  1853,  187G,  and  1867.  In  1876  an  academy  was  started  at 
Macon,  by  the  name  of  Mt.  De  Sales  Academy.  All  those  academies 
wore  organized  and  conducted  by  tlie  Sisters  of  Mercy,  but  the  last  was 
founded  by  a  distinct  branch  of  that  order  and  independently  of  the 
rest. 

We  conclude  with  St.  Joseph's  Academy,  situated  at  Washington, 
Wilkes  County,  and  uuder  the  direction  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph. 
This  academy  was  likewise  established  in  1876,  but  did  not  receive  its 
charter  until  1878.  Although  it  professes  to  have  the  right  of  granting 
diplomas,  and  conferring  all  degrees  peculiar  to  female  colleges  in  the 
State  of  Georgia,  and  has  what  it  terms  a  collegiate  department  in  ad- 
dition to  the  elementary  and  preparatory  departments,  the  course  of 
study  pursued  there  does  not  appear  to  materially  differ  from,  or  to  be 
in  any  way  superior  to,  the  curricula  in  the  other  academies.  It  consists, 
in  the  ease  of  the  graduating  classes,  of  Christian  doctrine,  trigonom- 
etry, English  literature,  mythology,  geology,  astronomy,  logic,  and  moral 
philosophy. 

A  department  of  music  is  embraced  in  each  of  these  schools,  and 
special  emphasis  is  laid  upon  this  feature  of  the  instruction.  The 
academies  are  well  attended,  and  otter  good  advantages. 

ELEMENTARY   EDUCATION. 

So  much  for  what  Georgia  has  accomplished  in  the  way  of  academi- 
cal instruction.  The  important  influence  which  her  academies  exerted 
in  the  earlier  periods  of  her  history  cannot  be  questioned,  nor  can  it  be 
doubted  that  the  academies  were  largely  instrumental  in  laying,  broad 
and  deep,  the  foundations  upon  which  the  system  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities was  subsequently  to  rest.  Let  us  remember,  however,  that  the 
fiicilities  for  education,  as  afforded  in  academies,  were  not  accessible  to 
Jill.  Many  there  were  who  lived  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  towns  and 
cities,  where  the  majority  of  those  institutions  were  located;  under  such 
circumstances  recourse  was  had  to  the  elementary  schools,  in  which 
they  found  their  only  source  of  educational  supply.  In  these  schools 
the  simplest  elements  of  learning,  viz,  spelling,  reading,  penmanship, 
arithmetic,  and  sometimes  English  grammiir  and  geography,  were 
taught;  and  they  were,  Doctor  Orr  tells  us,  the  sole  reliance  throughout 
the  rural  districts  of  the  State  for  many  years.  We  are  indebted  to 
him  for  the  following  account*  of  the  general  plan  upon  which  these 
elementary  schools  were  conducted  : 

'*The  men  who  taught  them  were  often  incompetent — being  sometimes 

•  8©e  the  KdncationAl  Needs  of  tho  Sontli;  rtii  A(ldn*««  delivftred  before  the  Dopiirt^ 
ment  of  Snporintendeiice  of  the  National  Kdnc.ition.'il  AsHOciation,  at  the  meetiugoC- 
1879,  by  Gustavus  J.  Orr.     Washington,  1879.    V^.  VA. 
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without  natural  capacity,  attainmeDts,  or  aspirations — and  now  and 
then  even  persons  of  bad  morals.  There  were  among  them  no  teach- 
ers' institutes  or  associations,  no  circulating  libraries,  no  educational 
periodicals — in  short,  nothing  approaching  the  modern  appliances  pro. 
vided  with  a  view  to  professional  elevation.  There  was  no  exarainatiou 
of  teashers,  no  issuing  of  license  as  a  condition  precedent  to  obtaining 
a  school,  and  no  supervision.  Every  teacher  was  isolated,  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  his  own  ability  to  modify  methods  or  originate  better 
ones,  and  completely  and  absolutely  independent  in  the  little  realm 
over  which  he  held  sway.  The  obtaining  of  a  school  was  entirely  a  mat- 
ter of  contract  between  himself  as  teacher  and  his  proposed  patrons. 
The  latter  were  often  utterly  incompetent  to  judge  of  the  teacher's 
qualifications,  and  hinged  their  a<iceptance  or  rejection  of  him  solely 
upon  the  rates  at  which  he  offered  his  services.  A  vivid  picture  of  one 
of  the  more  harmless  of  this  class  of  *old  field  school-masters,'  as  they 
were  called,  is  drawn  in  the  person  of  Michael  St.  John,  in  the  Georgia 
Scenes,  a  book  of  infinite  humor,  written  by  my  venerated  and  revered 
preceptor,  Hon.  Augustus  B.  Longstreet;  while  a  type  of  the  more 
brutal  class  is  given  us  in  the  character  of  Israel  Meadows,  of  the  cele- 
brated Philemon  Perch  Papers,  of  which  Col.  Richard  M.  Johnston, 
now  of  Pen  Lucy  Academy,  near  Baltimore,  is  the  author." 

THE  POOR  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

The  next  subject  we  will  consider  is  the  poor  school  system,  in  re- 
gard to  which  it  has  been  said,'  that  this  "  so-called  system  had  no  sys- 
tem in  it,  that  it  was  full  of  defects,  and  that  it  was  lacking  in  a  hun- 
dred of  the  elements  that  make  up  an  eflBcient  public  school  system." 
Nevertheless  "  it  answered  a  valuable  ])urpose  in  its  day.  It  placed  the 
elements  of  an  imperfect  English  education  within  reach  of  the  entire 
white  poj)ulation,  among  whom  the  means  of  comfortable  support  were 
so  general  as  to  be  well-nigh  universal." 

ORIGIN  OF   THE   SYSTEM. 

This  system'^  took  its  rise  in  the  act  of  »Tuly  31,  1783.  By  the  four- 
teenth section  of  that  act,  and  in  pursuance  cxf  a  provision  therein  made 
respecting  the  ereiition  of  <a  free  school  in  the  town  of  Washington, 
Wilkes  County,  the  Governor,  u\Hm  i)roper  application,  wjvs  empowered 
to  grant  one  thousand  acres  of  vacant  land  for  the  establishment  of  free 
schools  in  the  several  counties  of  the  State.    Here  was  the  beginning  of 


*  Doctor  Orr's  Address  on  tho  Ednrntional  Noods  of  tho  Ronth,  p.  7. 

2  Report  oil  Public  Education,  by  Mr.  Lewis,  of  Hancock,  witb  Appendices  giving 
Statistics  of  School  Returns,  and  otlicr  Documents  on  tho  Subject.  MiUedgeville, 
Ga.,  1860. 

Popnlar  Education  in  Goorjifia;  a  History  of  K(lucati«in  in  the  State,  with  Sug- 
gestions to  <in  Improved  Syst'Oni  of  Public  Schools,  by  Martin  V.  Calvin.  Augusta, 
Ga.,  1870.     Pp.  12. 

AJso  CuthhorVs,  Prince's  ('id  ed.  to  18157),  and  Cobb*s  Digests. 
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the  poor  school  system  iu  Georgia,  although  it  was  uot  thoroughly 
inaugurated,  and  no  decided  action  was  taken  until  December  18,1817, 
when  an  act  was  passed  to  create  and  establish  a  fund  for  the  support 
of  free  schools  throughout  the  State,*  and  an  appropriation  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  dollars  was  made  for  that  purpose.  By  an  act 
for  the  '^permanent  endowment  of  county  academies,  and  to  increase 
the  funds  heretofore  set  apart  for  the  encouragement  and  support  of 
free  schools,  and  for  the  internal  improvement  of  the  State,''^  approved 
December  21, 1821,  the  General  Assembly  provided  for  the  division  of 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars  equally  between  the  academies  and  free 
schools.  Hence  originated  the  distinction  which  so  long  obtained  in 
Georgia  between  the  Academic  and  the  Poor  School  Funds.  Under  the 
act  of  December  22, 1823,^  provision  was  made  for  the  investment  of  the 
latter  fund,  and  the  distribution  of  the  annual  income,  amounting  to 
between  twenty  and  thirty  thousand  dollars,  among  the  counties  iu 
proportion  to  their  white  population,  for  the  education  of  the  x>oor 
children,  and  in  payment  for  their  tuition.  An  act  of  the  preceding 
year  had  specified  what  ))erson8  should  be  the  beneficiaries  of  the  fund.^ 
*'  It  was  not,"  we  are  told,*  **  the  policy  to  establish  separate  schools  for 
these  indigent  children.  Such  teachers  of  the  academies  and  of  the 
inferior  or  elementary  schools  as  were  willing  to  submit  to  an  exami- 
nation, which  was  often  a  mere  matter  of  form  and  conducted  by  incom- 
petent examiners,  were  entitled,  if  approved,  to  receive  their  pro  rata 
of  the  public  fund  for  teaching  any  children  adjudged  by  certain  magis- 
trates as  belonging  to  the  class  known  as  '  poor  scholars,'  who  may 
have  entered  their  schools."^ 

'  Prince's  Digest,  p.  18. 

^  Ibid,  p.  19. 

'Dawson's  Compilations,  p.  14. 

*  Act  of  Decembers:),  1822.  The  sixth  section  says  that  **  no  child  shall  be  sent  to 
Hch(M>l  under  the  age  of  eight  or  exceeding  eighteen  years;  and  no  child  shall  be 
sent  to  school  at  public  expense  more  than  three  years."  (Dawson's  Compilations,  p. 
11.)  Bnt  an  act  to  amend  the  second  and  fonrth  sections  of  an  act  to  provide  for  the 
edncatioD  of  the  poor,  assented  to  27th  of  December,  1843  (in  which  it  was  declared 
that,  in  order  to  be  received  and  educated,  the  poor  children  mnst  be  between  the 
ages  of  eight  and  sixteen  years),  provided  that  the  children  to  be  retnrned  to  the 
inferior  conrts  by  the  justices  of  the  peace,  or  other  persons  iu  the  several  militia 
districts,  should  1>e  1>etwecn  tlie  nges  of  six  and  sixteen  years,  and  that  the  poor  chil- 
dren to  bo  ref»ort«»d  by  the  jnstices  of  the  inferior  court  of  each  connty  to  His  Excel- 
lency, the  Governor,  slionld  bo  bt^tween  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen  years.  (Act  of 
Febrnary  14,  1850.  Laws  of  1850,  p.  154.)  See  also  act  of  December  17,  lrt.57  (Laws 
of  1857,  p.  10). 

*  Dr.  Orr^s  Address  on  the  Edncational  Needs  of  tlie  Sonth,  p.  7. 

«From  the  Now  York  Teacher  for  May,  1^55  (Vol.  IV,  p.  88),  we  And  that  **  every 
indigent  oliild  in  Georgia  had  the  ri(;ht  to  go  to  school  at  six  and  a  quart^^r  cent«  a 
day,  to  bo  paid  by  the  county."  According  to  Mr.  Lewis's  Report  on  Public  Educa- 
tion, which  was  publishe<l  in  1860,  the  whole  number  of  poor  children  then  in  Georgia 
was  safely  estimated  at  fVom  forty  to  fifty  thousand — about  one-third  of  all  the  chil- 
dren in  the  State  between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen,  the  whole  number  of  the  latter 
being,  by  computation,  somethiug  over  one  hundred  aud  fort^  \\\q\\a»a\^. 
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By  an  act  of  December  23,  1836,  one-third  of  the  surplus  revenue, 
amounting  to  three  hiinilred  an<l  fifty  thousand  dollars,  was  set  apart 
as  "a  permanent  free  school  jind  education  fund,"  and  a  joint  com- 
mittee of  five,  two  from  the  Senate  and  tlirec  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, was  appointed,  whose  duty  it  was  "to  digest  a  plan  of 
common  school  education  best  adapted  to  the  genius,  Imbitsof  life  and 
of  thought,  of  the  people  of  Georgia,"  and  two  of  whom  were  author- 
ized to  visit,  during  the  ensuing  year,  different  parts  of  the  United 
States,  and  particularly  the  New  England  States,  ascertain  the  opera- 
tion of  their  several  school  systems,  and  report  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly at  its  next  session  a  plan  of  common  schools.  Tbey  were  also 
empowered  to  "  institute  a  correspondence  with  such  persons  as  they 
might  think  proper,  either  in  the  United  States  or  Europe,  or  both,  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  information  of  some  of  the  different  systems  of 
common  school  educ  ation  which  likewise  prevail  in  some  of  the  Euro- 
pean countries."^ 

They  fulfilled  their  mission.  The  report,  as  submitted  by  the  com- 
mittee, while  objecting  to  the  moral  and  social  tendency'  of  the  manual 
labor  system  considered  as  a  system  of  general  education  to  be  adopted 
and  followed  by  the  Government,  as  well  as  to  the  general  application 
of  the  Laveleyean  plan  of  instruction,  recommended  the  adoption  of  a 
system  not  unlike  that  in  vogue  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States.  It 
assumed,  above  all,  as  a  leading  principle,  that  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity required  that  the  rich  and  the  poor  should  be  educated  together 
at  common  schools.  It  was  furtlier  stated,  as  the  result  of  investiga- 
tion, that  out  of  eighty-three  thousand  children  in  the  State,  only  twenty- 
five  thousand  of  that  number  were  in  attendance  upon  schools.^ 

The  Legislature  amended  and  modified  this  report,  and  in  1837  passed 
an  act  establishing  a  general  system  of  education  by  common  schools,^  to 
take  effect  in  1839.  By  that  act  the  academic  and  poor  school  funds 
were  consolidated;  and,  together  with  the  interest  on  one  third  part  of 
the  surplus  revenue,  were  constituted  ^^  a  general  fund  for  common 
schools."  In  the  following  year  this  act  was  modified  in  some  of  its 
lu'ovisions,  and  the  inferior  courts  (at  their  discretion),  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  grand  jury,  were  authorized  to  levy  an  extra  tax  in 
their  respective  counties,  not  exceeding  fifty  per  cent,  on  the  general  tax. 
The  amount  thus  raised  was  to  be  added  to  the  common  school  fund.* 

REPEAL   OF   THE   ACTS  rUOVIDING  FOR   A   C03IM0N   SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

In  1840  the  acts  of  1837  and  1838,  establishing  a  system  of  common 
schools,  were  rei)ealed,  and  the  funds  for  their  support  were  set  apart 
as  a  poor  school  fund.^     This  legislative  .ict  was  amended  in  1843,  an<l 


^  Prince's  Digest,  pp.  2C-7. 

2  American  Annals  of  Edncation,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  30  (published  1H3H) 

3  Act  of  December  *2(),  1837.     (Laws  of  18:>7,  pp.  IM-D.) 
*  Act  of  December  27,  IKW.     (Ljiwk  of  IKiH,  pp.  lUJ-i). ) 

^  Act  of  December  10,  1S40.     {\y.\\\m)t  1840,  pp.(U-5.) 
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th«  inferior  courts  woro,  authorized  to  raise  by  an  extra  tax  an  amoant 
sufficient,  when  added  to  the  pro  rata  distribution  from  the  State,  to 
educate  the  poor  children  in  their  respective  counties.^  The  leading 
provision  of  the  law  establishing  the  poor  school  system  made  it  the 
duty  of  the  magistrates  in  the  districts  to  report  to  the  inferior  court,  an. 
nnally,  the  names  of  all  the  children  in  their  respective  districts  deemed 
by  them  proper  persons  to  receive  a  portion  of  the  fund  set  apart  for 
the  education  of  the  poor.  These  returns  were  sent  by  the  inferior 
court  to  the  "  executive  office,"  and  formed  the  basis  for  the  distribution 
of  the  fund,  which  amounted  to  about  twenty  thousand  dollars.^ 

OBJECTIONS  TO   THE  POOR  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

This  duty  of  the  magistrates,  under  the  law,  to  make  returns  of  the 
poor  children,  was  often  entirely  ne;»:iected.  Even  when  made  these  re- 
turns were  very  imperfect.  Not  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  poor 
children  in  the  State  were  returned,  and  of  those  returned  (as  was 
learned  from  commissioners  of  the  poor  school  fund  in  a  few  counties), 
little  more  than  half  were  sent  to  school,  and  those  who  went  did  not 
attend  four  months  in  the  year.  In  1849  thirt3^-two  counties  made  no 
returns  of  their  poor  children.  In  1850  fifteen  counties  failed  to  make 
returns;  and  notwithstanding  the  law  provided  that  ''ounties  making  no 
returns  should  participate  in  the  educational  fund  agreeably  to  the  last 
return  on  record,^  in  the  same  year  eight  counties  received  nothing 
because  they  had  never  made  a  return.*  In  further  illustration  of  the 
general  indifference  then  felt  on  the  subject  of  poor  schools,  we  quote 
from  Governor  George  W.  Crawford's  message  of  1845.  He  says  that 
"during  the  past  year  [viz,  1844]  only  fifty-three  of  the  ninety-three 
counties  of  the  State  made  application  at  the  treasury  for  their  allot- 
ments of  the  poor  school  fund,"  and  when,  too,  the  penalty  for  default 
was  known  to  be  an  absolute  forfeiture  of  claim  * 

Another  objection  to  the  poor  school  plan  were  its  gross  injustice  to 
the  poorer  counties,  where  there  were  the  greatest  number  of  poor  chil- 
dren and  the  least  ability  to  bear  taxation.  For  instance,  the  counties 
of  Newton  and  Jasper  paid  into  the  treasury,  as  State  tax,  $vS,910,  and 
returned  some  120  poor  children ;  whilst  those  of  Union  and  Gilmer, 
which  paid  a  State  tax  of  $1,594,  returned  2,884  poor  children.® 

Mr.  Calvin  presents  the  following  view  of  the  poor  schools,  as  they 


'  An  act  to  providt'  for  the  education  of  tho  poor,  a^scntod  to  Doccmbor  27,  IHAX 
(LawHof  184:?,  pp.  KV-,').) 

*  LcwIh'h  Report,  p.  26.  Tho  poor  school  fund  soc^ms  to  have  been  originally  much 
larger,  for  tho  Hanie  writer  (p.  31),  refcrrinjif  to  tlir  pn)vision  niado  for  the  oduc.ition 
of  indi;;;ent  children,  says  that  "as  far  back  as  183(),  forty  thousand  dollars  were 
aunaally  distributed  for  this  purpose.'' 

3  Prince's  Digest,  p.  22. 

♦Lewis's  Report,  p.  27. 

'^  ibid.,  p.  83. 

•/6W.,p.  27. 
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existed  in  1869:  ^  '* Under  the  laws  now  in  force,"  he  writes,  "a  board 
of  education  in  each  county,  consisting  of  the  Ordinary,  as  ex-officio 
treasurer  of  the  poor  school  fund,  and  a  commissioner  appointed  by  the 
judge  of  the  superior  court,  issues  license  to  almost  any  person,  author- 
izing said  person  to  teach  when,  where,  and  how  he  or  she  may  please. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  teacher  provides  his  own  school-room  and  school 
furniture  (of  the  most  primitive  kind),  and  is  allowed  seven  cents  a  day 
for  each  pupil  in  actual  attendance;  he  files  his  account  with  the  Ordi- 
nary quarterly,  and  receives  compensation  at  the  expiration  of  the  year. 
•  •  •  No  argument  is  necessary  to  prove  that  the  absolute  effect 
of  this  system  is  to  transform  the  State  schools  from  common  schools 
(such  as  the  people  wish)  into  the  veriest  pauper  or  *  poor  schools,'  as 
they  are  termed.  The  law-making  power  seems  all  the  while  to  have 
been  laboring  under  the  impression  that  the  children  in  our  State  be- 
long to  two  classes — regarding  the  one  as  belonging  to  rich  families, 
and  the  other  as  paupers.  This  is  a  mistake,  though  measurably  ad- 
hered to  still.  We  have  made  these  schools  mere  charities.  •  •  • 
The  'poor  schools'  of  this  State,  by  reason  of  the  law  which  creates 
them,  are  robbed  of  the  influence  for  good  that  they  might  otherwise 
wield.  The  very  law  subjects  every  patron  of  these  schools  to  the  jeer 
of  pauperism." 

In  the  same  spirit  had  Governor  William  Schley  written,  as  far  back 
as  1837.  In  referring  to  the  distinction  as  made  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  academic  and  poor  school  funds,  he  remarked :  '*  There  should  be 
no  such  designations  as  academic  and  poor  school,  because  they  are  in- 
vidious and  insulting.  Poverty,  though  a  great  inconvenience,  is  no 
crime;  and  it  is  highly  improper,  whilst  you  offer  to  aid  the  cause  of 
education,  to  sjiy  to  a  portion  of  the  people,  *  You  are  poor.'  Thousands 
of  freemen  who,  though  indigent,  are  honest,  patriotic,  and  valuable 
citizens,  will  refuse  your  bounty  and  dCvSpise  the  hand  that  offers  it,  be- 
cause it  is  accompanied  with  insult."^ 

The  truth  of  Governor  Schley's  observation  was  abundantly  confirmed 
by  the  results  which  everywhere  attended  the  workings  of  the  poor 
school  system.  We  are  told  by  Kiddle  and  Schem^  that  in  1850  there 
were  in  Georgia  213,903  white  adults,  of  whom  twenty  per  cent,  were 
unable  to  read  and  write;  and  a  reference  to  the  United  States  Census 
of  1860,  when  the  number  of  illiterates  had  been  reduced  to  eighteen 
per  cent.,  shows  that  there  were  then  in  the  State  16,900  males  and 
26,784  females  (white)  over  twenty -one  years  of  age,  ignorant  of  even 
the  simplest  rudiments  of  learning. 

Amply  had  it  been  demonstrated  that  the  poor  school  system  in  its 
then  state  was  wholly  inadequate  to  meet  the  educationiil  demands  which 
it  was  designed  to  supply.    Clearly  apparent  it  was  that  a  reform  in 


•  Popnlar  Education  in  Georgia,  p.  5. 

'  Lewis's  Report,  pp.  76-7. 

'Cyclop.cdiaof  Edncation.    Now  York  and  London,  1877.    Page  347. 
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its  methods  was  greatly  needed,  and  that  a  system  was  wanted  which, 
in  the  language  of  Thomas  K.  B.  Cobb,  '^  should  remedy  these  defects, 
avoiding  others :  schools  to  which  the  children  of  the  poorest  citizens 
might  be  sent  without  submitting  parent  or  child  to  the  jeer  of  pauper- 
ism :  school-houses  which  should  awaken  a  feeling  of  pride  in  every 
neighborhood,'  and  cause  the  richest  to  feel  that  no  private  teaching 
can  afford  equal  advantages  to  the  common  schools." 

For  a  correct  understanding  of  the  difficulties  inherent  in  and  the 
reason  for  the  failure  of  the  poor  school  plan,  it  must  be  remembered 
that,  previous  to  the  Civil  War,  the  people  of  Georgia  looked  to  pri- 
vate or  independent  schools  for  the  education  of  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters. The  system  of  education  adoi>ted  and  attempted  by  the  State 
contemplated  that  provision  should  be  made  for  the  instruction  of  in- 
digent whtte  children  in  the  elementary  branches  of  an  English  educa- 
tion. The  question  of  the  cost  of  tuition  in  private  schools  was  not  con- 
sidered. The  stand- point  from  which  the  people  viewed  the  subject 
rendered  the  consideration  of  that  item  entirely  unnecessary.  The 
means  were  at  hand,  and  the  people  cheerfully  used  them.  Public  sen- 
timent, as  a  rule,  was  against  the  suggestion  that  it  was  the  province 
and  duty  of  the  State  to  educate  her  youth.  It  was  conceded,  how- 
ever, that  the  State  might,  with  measurable  propriety,  provide  for  the 
intellectual  training  of  children  whose  parents  were  too  poor  to  pay  tui- 
tion in  the  independent  schools.'  To  this  end  it  was  that  poor  schools 
were  established;  and  had  that  fatal  error  which  was  the  spirit  and 
leading  idea  of  the  theory  upon  which  the  system  was  based  from  its 
inception  to  its  abolition — I  mean  the  condition  of  pauperism,  which 
was  an  inseparable  incident  to  a  participation  in  its  benefits — been 
thoroughly  eradicated,  there  can  bo  no  doubt  that  the  system  would 
have  proved  a  most  wholesome  institution,  and  one  productive  of  con- 
siderable good  for  the  indigent  classes. 

^In  speaking  of  the  poor  schools,  Mr.  Calviu  says  (Popular  Edacation  in  O^orgia, 
p.  7):  *'They  [poor  schools]  are  never  visited.  They  are  geueraUy  accounted 
'  Hedge  Schools/  and  so  denominated,  secretly  and  openly.'' 

^Augusta  Centennial  Chronicle,  Augusta,  Ga.,  May,  1885. 
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THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM.* 


HISTORY  OP  THE  OBGAXIZATIOX    OF    THE    PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTKM. 

That  there  was  do  regularly  organized  system  of  common  schoohi  sup- 
IK)rted  by  public  taxation  in  Georgia  prior  to  the  Civil  War  has  beeu 
already  shown.  Of  the  attempts  toward  the  establishment  of  8uch  a 
system  we  are  now  to  speak  Efforts  were  made  in  1843  and  again  in 
185G  to  inaugurate  a  common  school  system  in  the  State,  both  of  which 
were  unsuccessful.  Still  it  was  evident  that  the  people  of  Georgia  were 
beginning  to  feel  the  need,  and  were  expecting  the  erection  of  public, 
or  free  schools.  They  took  their  first  step  in  that  direction  when,  ou 
December  11,  1858^  the  Legislature  set  apart  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  annually  of  the  net  earnings  of  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Rail- 
road (State  property)  for  eilucational  purposes;  and  provided  that,  upon 
the  payment  of  any  portion  of  the  public  debt  of  the  State  by  means  of 
the  sinking  fund,  bonds  of  the  State  to  a  like  amount  should  be  executed 
by  the  Governor  and  deposited  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  should 
hold  them  as  trustee  of  the  educational  fund,  the  interest  thereon  at  six 
per  cent,  to  be  appropriated  to  school  purposes.- 


» Thomas  P.  Janes's  Hand-Book  of  Georgia.    Atlanta,  Ga..  1^76.     Pp.  179-^2. 

Ilciidtrrsoirs  Commonwealth  of  Georgia,  etc.     Atlanta,  Ga.,  18<>.    Pp.  237-63. 

Dr.  On-'s  Address  on  the  Btjst  School  System  for  a  Southern  State.  Atlanta,  Ga., 
1880.  Pp.  16.  Also  his  Reports  to  the  General  Assembly  from  l«7a  to  lt<87,  and  tho 
lieport  for  186H  of  his  successor,  James  S.  Hook. 

Public  School  La'A's  of  the  State  of  Georgia  of  General  Operation  and  now  of  Force 
throughout  the  State.     At  lanta,  Ga. ,  I'-'^G. 

Keport  on  a  System  of  Public  Schools  for  the  State  of  Georgia.  Savannah,  1S70. 
Pp.  Ifcl. 

Popular  Education  in  Georgia,  etc.,  by  Martin  V.  Calvin.  Augusta,  Ga.,  1870.  Pp. 
12. 

Code  of  Georgia,  1882.     Pp.  2CA)-7. 

Extract  from  Governor  Smith's  Message  to  the  Legislature  in  January,  1877  (quoted 
in  Dorry's  Georgia,  etc.).     Philadelphia,  1878.     Pi..  lO'J-l^. 

■^Seo  an  act  to  provide  for  the  education  of  the  people  of  this  State  between  certaiu 
ages,  and  to  provide  an  annual  sinking  fund  for  the  extinguishment  of  the  public 
debt.  (Acts  of  18i>8,  pp.  49-51.)  Hy  an  act  to  "  alter  and  amend"  this,  approved  De- 
cember 21st  of  the  following  year,  it.  was  providiMl  that  the  ages  of  the  children  who 
were  to  receive  the  benefits  of  education  from  this  source  should  be  between  six  and 
eighteen  years  (Laws  of  1851),  pp.  21KM)). 
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These  measares  contemplated  the  realization  at  no  distant  day  of  a 
fund  sufficient  to  establish  free  schools  throughout  the  State.  This  an- 
ticipation would  probably  have  been  realized  but  for  the  Civil  War. 
The  provisions  of  the  law  went  so  far  as  to  allow  the  people  of  any 
county  to  establish  free  schools  and  use  their  share  of  the  funds  for 
this  i)uriK)se;  and,  in  1860,  in  one  county  (Forsyth)  free  schools  were 
established  and  successfully  carried  on. 

The  public  school  system,  as  now  known  in  Georgia,  sprang  up  after 
the  War,  and  was  essentially  an  outgrowth  of  the  many  changes  effected 
by  it.  "  Most  of  the  States  in  the  South,"  says  Doctor  Orr,  *  "  in  adopt- 
ing new  constitutions  under  the  reconstruction  acts,  incorporated  into 
the  fundamental  law  the  public  school  policy.  ♦  •  ♦  Not  only  were 
constitutions  which  provide  for  public  educiition  genendly  adopted,  but 
in  every  State  in  the  South  the  attempt  hiis  been  made  to  inaugurate  a 
school  system  under  laws  passed  in  accordance  with  the  new  constitu- 
tional requirements." 

Georgia  formed  no  exception  to  this  rule.  In  her  Constitution  of  1868 
she  provide<l  for  "a  thorough  system  of  general  education  to  be  forever 
free  to  all  children  of  the  St^te."*  Two  years  later,  in  October,  1870, 
the  firat  public  school  law  Wiis  enacted ;  and  it  is  an  interesting  fact  in 
connection  with  that  law  that  its  main  provisions  were  identical  with  a 
plan  submitted  to  the  Legislature  by  the 

FIEST   STATE  TEACHEES'   ASSOCIATION. 

This  body,  in  the  month  of  August,  1869,  held  its  first  annual  meet- 
ing, as  a  regular  organization,  in  the  city  of  Atlanta.  A  committe43 
was  raised  to  report  upon  a  school  system  adapted  to  the  condition  and 
wants  of  Georgia.  This  rei)ort  was  to  be  submitted,  first  to  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Association,  and,  after  revision  by  its  members, 
to  the  Association  itself,  at  a  special  session  to  be  held  in  the  following 
November  at  Macon.  Some  changes  were  made  in  the  committee  after 
its  first  appointment,  and  it  finally  stood  as  follows:  Gustavus  J.  Orr, 
the  late  respected  State  School  Commissioner,  chairman  ;  the  late  Ber- 
nard Mallon,  for  many  years  su|)erintendent  of  the  schools  of  Atlanta ; 
the  late  John  M.  Bonnell,  at  that  time  president  of  the  Wesleyan  Fe- 
male College ;  Martin  V.  Calvin,  a  Representative  in  the  Legislature  from 
Richmond  County;  and  David  W.  Lewis,  late  President  of  the  North 
Georgia  Agricultural  College  at  Dahlonega. 

A  meeting  of  the  committee  was  held,  and  each  member  having  fully 
given  his  views,^  Doctor  Orr  was  <lirected  to  write  the  rejyort.    When 


^  Edncational  Needs  of  tho  Sonth,  p.  9. 

^Article  VI,  section  1.     (Code  of  Georgia,  1873,  p.  925.) 

**  It  is  uoteworthy  that  Mr.  Calvin  bad  roa<l  a  paper  (Popular  Education  in  Geor- 
gia, etc.)  liefore  the  Georgia  Teachers'  Associatioii,  at  its  meeting  in  August,  IHf/.), 
which,  after  discussion,  had  been  referred  to  a  connnittce  of  live  as  above  sta^od, 
who  wore  instracted  to  report  a  system  of  common  schools  for  the  State ;  and  tlv».<. 
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he  bad  [lerformed  tbis  duty,  bis  work  was  submitted  to  the  executive 
committee,  cou8isting  of  tbe  Eev.  Dr.  H.  H.  Tucker,  Prof.  LeBoy  BrouDi 
tbe  late  Dr.  Alexander  Means,  Prof.  W.  D.  Williams,  the  late  Dr. 
J.  M.  Bonnell,  tbe  late  Mr.  Mallon,  and  Doctor  Orr  himself,  tbe  last 
three  being  members  of  both  committees.  The  report  was  read,  and 
nine  hours  were  spent  in  discussing  it,  section  by  section.  The  result 
of  this  careful  examination  was  tbe  adoption  of  the  report  as  it  was 
written.  Another  full  discussion  was  bad  before  the  State  Teachers' 
Association,  that  body  devoting  an  entire  day  to  the  subject.  A  few 
slight  alterations  were  made,  and  the  report  was  unanimously  adopted. 
Tbe  Association  then  appointed  a  committee,  composed  of  the  Bev. 
Dr.  H.  H.  Tucker,  Col.  D.  W.  Lewis,  Dr.  G.  J.  Orr,  Mr.  B.  Mallon,  aud 
Hon.  David  E.  Butler,  to  put  the  report  in  the  shape  of  a  bill,  and  urge 
the  same  upon  the  attention  of  tbe  Legislature.  Befoi'e  the  assembling 
of  that  body  reconstruction  was  reconstructed,  and  many  members  were 
unseated  and  others  substituted,  by  military  orders,  in  their  stead. 
Under  the  circumstances,  tbe  committee  last  raised  thought  it  best  not 
to  be  personally  present  when  the  Legislature  convened,  all  concurring 
in  this  opinion.  As  tbe  session  advanced,  however.  Doctor  Orr  de- 
cided to  see  what  could  be  done  through  two  personal  friends,  tbe  Hon. 
I.  E.  Shumate,  Itepresentative  from  the  county  of  Whitfield,  and  tbe 
Hon.  Council  B.  Wooten,  Senator  from  tbe  Eleventh  District.  Mr. 
Mallon,  through  personal  friends  in  the  body,  co-operated.  The  result 
was  that  the  plan  of  the  Georgia  Teacbers'  Association  was  laid  before 
the  Committee  on  Education  of  tbe  House  and  Senate,  and  a  bill  was 
framed  and  became  a  law,  following  in  its  main  provisions  the  system 
mapped  out  in  the  report,  so  carefully  prepared,  so  critically  examined, 
and  so  heartily  adopted  by  the  educators  of  Georgia. 


tbe  views  urged  iu  this  paper  were  indorsed  and  iucorporuted  in  that  report.  Hr. 
Calvin,  among  other  things,  adverted  to  the  necessity  of  establishing  graded  sobools, 
and  a  State  normal  school,  or  schools,  *^  where  we  can  train  our  own  teachers."  He 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  suggest  the  education  of  the  colored  as  well  as  the 
white  population.  **  Let  the  system  bo  common  to  all,''  he  writes,  **  but  require  their 
schools  to  be  separate  from  those  of  the  whites  in  fact  and  locality.  Set  apart 
the  colored  poll-tax,  and  the  tax  on  their  property  to  the  support  of  their  schooUi ; 
and  to  the  same  end  let  the  people  add  such  sums  as  they  may  feel  able  to  donate." 
He  also  advised  the  setting  apart  and  application  of  one-half  of  the  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars  annually  accruing  from  the  State  road  for  the  support  of  common 
schools,  the  amount  to  be  judiciously  and  promptly  distributed  among  the  diflferent 
counties.  Hon.  William  H.  Stiles,  of  Chatham,  had  struck  the  key-note  regarding 
normal  schools  many  years  before.  In  a  speech  deli  vered  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, January  29,  1856,  he  pointed  out  Georgia's  standing  as  to  rate  of  illiteracy  as 
being  the  twenty-third  in  the  Union,  there  being  only  four  more  illiterate  States  than 
herself,  and  urged  the  establishment  of  normal  schools.  He  introduced  a  bill,  the 
first  section  of  which  was:  '*That  for  the  arrangement,  supervision,  and  improve- 
ment of  such  schools  as  may  be  supported  in  any  manner  out  of  appropriations  from 
the  treasury  of  the  State,  or  out  of  taxes  specifically  levied  upon  the  counties  for  the 
purposes  of  education,  the  Governor  shall  appoint  a  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools 
who  shall  hold  his  ofiico  tbi*  two  years."    TUitt  point  the  speaker  emphasized. 
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The  first  cbaugos  made  iu  the  law  were  in  January,  1872,  these 
changes  beiu[^  brought  about  by  a  memorial  from  the  same  body  as  that 
from  which  the  first  plan  emanated.  The  main  effect  of  the  alterations 
thus  made  was  to  cause  the  views  of  the  Association,  as  embodied  in 
their  report,  to  be  more  closely  followed  than  they  had  been  in  the  first 
act.  Much  credit  for  the  changes  made  at  this  time  is  due  to  Hon. 
Henry  Jackson,  then  a  Eepresentative  from  Fulton  County. 

Under  the  act  of  October  13,  1870,^  an  organization  was  effected. 
Gen.  J.  K.  Lewis  was  appointed  State  School  Commissioner  by  Gover- 
nor Bullock,  and  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office.  Schools  were 
very  generally  put  in  operation;  but,  as  the  Legislature  had  diverted 
the  school  fund  to  other  purposes,  when  the  schdols  closed  there  were 
no  funds  to  pay  a  debt  of  about  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  to 
school  officers  and  teachers.  This  deficiency  arose  in  part  from  the 
failure  to  collect  the  poll  tax  during  the  years  1808,  1809,  and  1870.* 

When  there  occurred  a  change  in  the  administration  of  the  State, 
General  Lewis  having  resigned.  Governor  Smith  sent  into  the  Senate  as 
one  of  his  two  first  appointees — the  other  being  Chief- Justice  Warner — 
the  name  of  Gustavus  J.  Orr  to  be  State  School  Commissioner.  Ho  was 
promptly  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  This  was  in  January,  1872,  and  he 
continued  to  occupy  the  position  to  which  he  was  then  appointed  until 
the  13th  of  December,  1887,  when  death  removed  him  from  the  dis- 
charge of  his  important  and  useful  functions.  On  all  occasions  he 
manifested  an  interest  in  the  welfare  and  advancement  of  public  school 
education  which  can  not  be  too  highly  commended.  Almost  .his  first 
official  act  was  to  direct  school  officers  to  make  no  efibrts  to  establish 
public  schools  during  the  year  1872.  This  suspension  was  owing  to  the 
confusion  in  the  school  finances  and  the  lack  of  confidence  on  the  part 
of  the  people  because  of  the  unpaid  dlebt  of  1871. 

At  the  summer  session  in  1872,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  State 
School  Commissioner,  an  act  was  passed  to  raise  money  to  discharge 
this  indebtedness.^  A  large  sum  was  raised  and  expended,  imd  it  is 
now  well  ascertained  that  under  the  provisions  of  this  and  of  subsequent 
acts  on  the  subject*  all,  or  very  nearly  all,  valid  claims  have  long  since 
been  settled. 

At  the  request  of  Judge  William  M.  Reese,  Senator  from  the  Twenty- 
ninth  District,  a  bill  was  prepared  by  the  State  School  Commissioner 
to  *' perfect  the  public  school  system  and  to  supersede  existing  school 


'  An  :ict  to  establish  a  system  of  public  instrnction.     (Laws  of  1870,  pp.  19-31.) 

-  Soo  also  the  act  of  October  25,  1«70,  wbicli  declared  the  collection  of  the  poU-tax 
for  those  years  illegal.     (Ibid.j  pp.  06-7,  and  Derry's  Georgia,  p.  110.) 

^  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  debt  due  to  teachers  and  school  officers 
who  did  service  under  the  public  school  law  in  the  year  1S71,"  approved  August  19, 
1872.     ( Laws  of  1872,  p.  62. ) 

*Seo  especially  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  claims  of  school  officers 
and  teachers  for  services  rendered  in  the  year  X871,"  approved  M^^rcl^  3,  X874.  (Lawa 
of  1^74,  p.  30.) 
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laws."  ^  This  bill  was  introduced  into  tho  Senate  by  Judge  Beese  in 
the  summer  of  1872,  and  was  ably  championed  by  him.  It  passed  both 
branches  of  the  Legislature,  and  practically^  remains  the  general 
school  law  of  the  State. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  follow  in  detail  all  the  legislation  which  has 
obtained  since  1872.  Many  minor  changes  have  been  made,  some  of 
which  were  tried  for  a  while  and  then  repealed.  Others  still  stand. 
Some  of  these  changes  have  been  wise  and  salutary.  Several  deter- 
mined efibrts  have  been  made,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  opponents 
of  public  schools  to  overturn  the  system,  but  on  every  occasion  able 
defenders  have  arisen  who  have  battled  for  and  perpetuated  its  exist- 
ence. The  most  signal  triumph  of  its  friends  was  when  the  Gonstita- 
tion  of  1877  placed  in  the  fundamental  law  the  provision  that  there 
should  be  "a  thorough  system  of  common  schools."^ 

SOURCES  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  FUND. 

The  public  school  fund  is  derived  from  the  following  sources:  The 
poll-tax,  one  half  the  rental  of  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Eailroad  (one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars),  a  tax  on  shows  and  exhibitions,  a 
tax  upon  dealers  in  spirituoub  and  malt  liquors,  the  net  proceeds  of  the 
hire  of  convicts,  the  net  proceeds  of  the  fees  for  the  inspection  of  fer- 
tilizers, and  certain  other  sources  of  minor  importance.  A  direct  prop- 
erty tax  for  the  support  of  schools,  though  specifically  authorized  both 
by  the  Constitution  of  18G8  and  that  of  1877,  and  though  often  pro- 
l)osed,  has  never  been  levied.*  The  school  fund  has  increased  gradu- 
ally but  surely,  gaining  little  by  little,  and,  like  the  mechanical  power 
known  as  the  screw,  never  losing  anything  once  gained.  In  1873  the 
total  school  fund  was  two  hundre<J  and  fifty  thousand  dollars;  in  1874, 
two  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand.  Year  by  year  it  has  been  grow- 
ing, until,  in  1887,  we  find  the  grand  total  of  this  fund  to  be  $795,987.* 

The  fund  and  the  number  who  have  come  forward  to  participate  in 


1  Act  of  August  23,  1872.     (Acts  of  1872,  pp.  64-75.) 

2  ''An  act  to  amcud,  revise^  and  consolidate  the  common  school  laws  of  the  State  of 
Georgia,  and  for  other  purposes,"  better  known  as  the  Denny  Bill|  was  approved  by 
the  General  Assembly  October  27,  1687  (Laws  of  1887,  pp.  68-83);  but  the  changes 
which  it  introduces  in  the  excellent  provisions  framed  by  Doctor  Orr  are  so  incon- 
siderable that  no  further  allusion  need  be  made  to  it,  other  than  to  state  that  its 
principal  features  may  be  found  summarized  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  for  1886-87,  pp.  126-7. 

3  Art.  VIII,  sec.  1,  par.  1.     (Code  of  Georgia,  1882,  p.  1321.) 

*  Such|  however,  is  now  no  longer  tho  case.  Since  the  above  was  written  a  now 
state  of  things  has  supervened.  The  Legislature  of  Georgia,  at  its  present  session 
(1888-89),  passed  an  act  providing  for  the  levy  of  a  general  property  tax  of  |165,000 
for  the  current  year  (1889),  and  $330,000  for  the  year  next  ensuing,  for  the  support  of 
the  common  schools  of  the  State. 

^This  includes  thof302,478  which  constituted  for  that  year  the  school  fand  of  the 
various  cities  and  counties  in  tho  State  under  local  laws. 
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its  benefits  have  increased  with  even  pace.  The  early  beginnings  were 
small.  In  1871  there  were  eurollod  in  the  schools  43,914  white  and 
C,GG4  colored  children.  It  was  for  the  tuition  of  these  that  the  large 
debt  of  three  hundred  tliousand  dollars  was  contracted.  No  debt  has 
been  allowed  to  be  contracted  since  that  date.  In  1 872,  as  before  stated, 
there  were  no  public  schools. 

In  the  early  summer  of  1873  the  State  School  Commissioner  assem- 
bled at  Atlanta  the  county  commissioners  of  the  State  in  convention. 
This  meeting  was  of  great  importance.  Much  enthusiasm  was  aroused  j 
and,  as  the  school  finances  were  on  a  better  basis  than  at  any  previous 
time,  the  commissioners  returned  to  their  respectiv^e  counties  resolved 
to  inaugurate  at  once  public  schools.  Eight  well  were  their  resolutions 
carried  out. 

GRADUAL  INCREASE  IN   ATTENDANCE. 

The  following  table  will  show  by  years  the  steady  advance  in  the  num- 
ber of  children  attending  the  public  schools  of  the  State;  the  enrol- 
ment, and  the  increase  in  enrolment;  the  average  attendance,  and  the 
increase  in  average  attendance,  from  the  year  1871  to  the  year  1887,  in- 
clusive : 


1871.. 
1872  a 


Year. 


Enrolment. 


White. 


42, 914 


Colored.      Total 


C,C6»  :      49,578 


Incroaso 

over  pro- 

ccMllng 

year. 


Avera-o   Increase 
attend-    ""IZi^f' 


aucc. 


year. 


1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1870. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1880. 
1887. 


C3,  922 
J»D,  1G7 
10.',  990 
121,418 
128,  296 
137,^17 
147, 102 
150,134 
153, 15G 
101,377 
175,  CG8 
181,355 
190,340 
19G,  852 
208,  8G5 


10,  755 

4  2,  .374 

50,385 

57,  937 

02, 330 

72. 055 

70,435 

80,390 

91,041 

05,  055 

111.743 

110, 150 

119,248 

122,  872 

133,  4'20 


83,677 
135,  541 
150,375 
170, 405 
100.  020 
200,  872 
223,  027 
230,  533 
214,170 
256, 432 
287,  411 
201, 505 
300,  504 
319,724 
342,294 


34,009 
51, 804 
20,834 
23, 030 
11,221 
10,  240 
10,  755 
0,900 
7,040 
12, 253 
30,070 
4,094 
18,  079 
10, 130 
22,  570 


85, 839 
98, 029 
108, 040 
119, 160 
130,  005 
b  130,  505 
145, 190 
140,  903 
104, 180 
188,  371 
105,035 
200. 184 
220, 407 
22rt,  290 


12,190 
10, 617 
10, 571 
11,445 


14,625 
4,718 
14, 272 
24. 101 
6.664 
14, 140 
17,223 


a  Xo  public  Hchool.s  were  put  in  operation  in  1872. 

b  The  report  of  avomgo  attendance  for  1870  was  not  full. 

Thus  will  it  be  seen  that  there  has  never  been  a  retrogression,  either 
in  the  total  number  in  attendance^  or  in  the  number  of  white  scholars. 


*  1  hero  \va3  a  dccroaso  in  average  attoiulanco  iu  18*^7,  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
preceding  year,  of  117.  These  statisticH  have  been  obtained  Hinco  the  writing  of  the 
above. 
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The  only  falliug  off  in  attendance  on  the  part  of  the  colored  pupils  was 
in  the  single  year  1884,  there  having  been  1,593  more  colored  children 
in  the  public  schools  in  1883  than  in  1881. 

Let  ui4  now  comjiare  the  attendance  in  1873  with  that  in  1885.  Wcfind 
that  in  the  former  year  there  were  03,922  white  children  and  19,755  col- 
ored, or  a  total  of  83,G77  in  the  schools;  in  the  latter  year  there  were 
190,34(5  white,  and  1 19,248  colored  pupils,  making  a  total  of  309,594  in 
attendance.  From  this  we  may  see  that  the  attendance  has  been  in  the 
case  of  white  children  120,424  beyond  what  it  was  in  1873,  and  in  the 
case  of  colored  children  an  increase  will  be  noted  of  99,493;  giving  an 
i^-Rgrog^te  increase  of  225,917. 

SPECIAL   SCUOOL  SYSTEMS. 

Side  by  side  with  this  general  school  system,  established  and  made 
operative  throughout  the  State  by  the  school  law  of  1870,  have  grown 
up  special  school  systems,  regulated  and  controlled  by  local  laws. 
Chatham  County  led  the  way,  and  was  the  first  to  have  a  separate  sys- 
tem of  her  own.*  She  was  shortly  followed  by  Columbus.*  This  was 
in  1800,  and  antedated  the  passu  go  of  the  first  general  public. school 
law,  Atlanta  came  next  in  order,  her  system  being  formed  in  1870.^ 
Richmond  and  Bibb  Counties  inaugurated  their  systems  in  1872,*  anil 
Glynn  County  her  system  in  1873.^  In  1884,  in  addition  to  those  just 
named,  local  laws  and  organized  schools  existed  in  Americas^  (Sum- 
ter County),  West  Poinf  (Troup  County),  and  Sandersville^(Washing:. 
ton  County),  these  systems  having  been  developed  through  special  laws 
enacted  from  time  to  time.  In  1881^  public  schools  were  organized  in 
liome,  and  a  system  was  inaugurated  for  the  city  of  Gritlin'°  (Spalding 
County)  throe  years  later.  Of  the  thirty  or  more  counties  which  now 
eiyoy  the  privileges  of  special  school  systems,  the  more  [)rominent  are 
Richmond,  Chatham  (Savannah),  Bibb,  Clarke  (Athens),"  Floyd 
(Rome),  Fulton  (Atlanta),  and  Muscogee  (Columbus). 

'Historical  Uocorti  of  tho  City  (»f  Savannah.  Savannah,  \SlVJ.  Pp.  IVi-O.  Sco 
ftlno  tho  not  of  March  *2l,  Ir^OG,  ami  the  act  anicmlatory  to  it,  ai»provcil  December  18, 
180(».     ^Laws  of  I8lk>-r»;),  pp.  78  and  175.  ^ 

^Act  of  Deooinbor  tJj:^,  l^r.r>.     (Laws  of  L^lJii.  p.  174.) 

•^  Act  of  Soptombor  :U),  1*^70.     { Laws  of  1S70.  p.  481. ) 

*  Act«  of  Auj^ust  *2a,  lv<7.i.     (Laws  of  l<7i.  pp.  :W-  and  Aoiu ) 

"^Act  apprtncd  February  'il,  l>7:i.     (Laws  of  l!r7:{,  p.  '2^^^,) 

•^Act  of  February  \X  1^73.     (//mM..  p.  114.  > 

•Act  approved  February  7, 1S77.     i^  Laws  of  1*^77.  p.  11^2. ) 

'*Act  of  September?^,  l-^-iL     \  Laws  of  HmU^L  ]>.  4*i).) 

'Wet  of  August  11,  IS^L     (  /^^l^.  p.  4*21.  > 

»«^  Act  appro votl  PeceniWr  *24.  IS'^4.     (Laws  of  H?^4-S\  p.  Ittl.) 

»•  Act  of  October  15,  1?n\     ( /  hitl..  p.  iXr^.  ^ 
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THE  MAIN  FEATURES  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  main  featares  of  the  public  school  system  were  thus  outlined  by 
Doctor  Orr  in  his  address  on  the  Best  School  System  for  a  Southern 
State  (pp.  11-13) : 

"  1.  The  Constitution  of  the  State  provides  that  there  shall  bo  a 
thorough  system  of  common  schools  for  the  education  of  children  in  the 
elementary  branches  of  an  English  education  only,  the  expenses  of 
which  shall  be  provided  for  by  taxation  or  otherwise.^  The  same  lim- 
itation which  is  thus  put  upon  what  the  State  may  do  educationally  is 
also  put  upon  what  a  county  may  do  under  authority  from  the  State. 
No  such  limitation  is  put  upon  what  a  municipal  corporation  may  do 
by  State  authority.  Hence  many  of  our  cities  and  towns  are  having 
a  much  wider  range  of  studies  taught,  some  of  them  having  established 
good  high  schools  for  both  sexes.  The  general  school  law  of  the  State 
provides  for  teaching  spelling,  reading,  writing,  English  grammar, 
geograpby,  and  arithmetic,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  legislative  in- 
terpretation of  the  words  *  elementary  branches  of  an  English  educa- 
tion,' though  these  words  are  clearly  susceptible  of  a  wider  interpreta- 
tion. Our  school  law  absolutely  secures  the  continuance  of  public 
schools  for  the  children  of  both  races  for  three  months  of  the  year  in 
every  county  of  the  State,  and  throughout  the  entire  county. 

**2.  Both  the  Constitution  and  the  school  law  provide  that  separate 
schools  shall  be  established  for  the  children  of  the  white  and  colored 
races. 

'*3.  Our  law  creates  a  State  Boaixl  of  Education,  composed  of  the 
Governor,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Attorney-General,  the  Comp- 
troller-General, and  the  State  School  Commissioner.  This  board  is  a 
body  corporate  and  can  hold  property.  It  is  an  advisory  body,  to  whom 
the  State  School  Commissioner  may  apply  for  counsel  when  in  doubt  as 
to  ollicial  duty.  It  is  also  the  high  court  of  appeals  in  school  matters, 
its  decision  either  between  parties  litigant,  or  upon  questions  involving 
the  construction  or  administration  of  the  school  law,  being  final. 

"  4.  We  also  have  a  State  School  Commissioner,who  is  appointed  by  the 
Governor  and  conlirmed  b^^  the  Senate.  lie  is  required  to  prescribe  all 
the  forms  used  by  the  subordinate  school  otticers,  to  visit  the  counties 
as  often  as  practicable,  for  the  purpose  of  insj)ecting  school  operations 
and  delivering  public  addresses,  to  collect  school  statistics,  to  make  a 
full  report  of  school  operations  to  the  General  Assembly',  making,at  the 
same  time,  such  recommendations  to  them  in  reference  to  the  school 
policy  of  the  State  as  his  judgment  may  approve,  and  to  see  to  the 
proper  administration  of  the  school  law  throughout  the  State.  Ue  is 
also  a  judge,  and  sits  fis  such  to  hear  and  determine  appeals  from  the 
decision  of  County  Boards  on  suits  in  controversy  before  them.  From 
his  decision,  as  has  been  stated,  there  is  an  appeal  to  the  State  Board. 

•  Art.  VIII,  »cc.  1,  par.  1.      (Codo  of  Georgia,  1882,  p.  1321.) 
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<'  5.  The  law  also  provides  for  a  County  Board  of  EdacatioDy  consist- 
ing of  five  members  chosen  by  the  Grand  Jury.  The  term  of  office  is  Your 
years ;  but  the  terms  of  the  members  are  so  arranged  that  there  is  a 
change  in  the  constituents  of  the  board  every  two  years,  three  new  mem- 
bers coming  in  at  the  time  of  one  change,  and  two  at  the  time  of  the 
next.  It  is  the  duty  of  this  board  to  locate  schools,  to  employ  teachers, 
to  pass  upon  all  accounts,  and  to  direct  all  the  school  operations  of  the 
county.  The  board  also  sits  as  a  court  for  trying  all  matters  of  school 
controversy.  No  man  is  eligible  to  membership  on  this  board  nnless 
ho  is  a  freeholder. 

"6.  The  County  School  Commissioner  is  the  executive  officer  of  the 
County  Board,  and  is  elected  by  that  board.  He  examines  teachers, 
executes  the  contract  which  the  board  makes  with  them,  visits  and  in- 
spects schools,  collects  school  statistics,  and  is  the  custodian  of  the 
school  fund,  receiving  and  paying  out,  when  ordered  by  the  board,  all 
funds  raised  for  school  purposes. 

"7.  The  Board  of  Education  also  appoints  three  school  trustees  for 
each  school  district  of  the  county.  The  principal  duty  of  these  trustees 
is  to  recommend  teachers  for  the  different  schools  of  their  district. 
They  are  required  to  recommend,  as  teacher  for  each  school,  the  person 
whom  they  believe  to  be  the  choice  of  the  community,  and  the  board  is 
bound  to  employ  this  person,  if  he  can  stand  a  satisfactory  ex.amination 
and  produce  evidence  of  good  moral  character. 

"8.  The  Grand  Jury  also  perform  certain  educational  functions. 
They  are  themselves  chosen  under  the  Constitution  from  among  *  the 
most  experienced,  intelligent,  upright  men  of  the  county.'  As  has  been 
seen,  they  elect  the  members  of  the  County  Board  of  Education.  The 
County  School  Commissioner  is  required  to  make  a  full  report  to  them, 
once  a  year,  of  the  school  operations  of  the  county,  and  to  place  his 
books  before  them  for  examination;  and  they  are  required,  in  their 
general  presentments,  to  take  such  notice  of  the  management  of  the 
school  interests  of  the  county  as  they  may  think  proper." 

In  conclusion  may  be  quoted  a  statement  made  by  Doctor  Orr  in  the 
same  address,*  relative  to  the  high  repute  in  which  the  Georgia  public 
school  system  is  held,  and  the  distinguished  place  which,  by  virtue  of 
Its  excellence  and  eiliciency,  it  occupies  among  kindred  existing  sys- 
tems of  other  States.  *'A  few  years  ago,"  lie  says,  '^I  had  the  honor 
of  being  placed  by  the  National  Educational  Association  upon  a  com- 
mittee charged  with  the  duty  of  reporting  upon  the  best  school  system 
for  a  State.  The  ehairniaii  of  the  committee  was  the  Hon.  James  If. 
Smart,  who  has  been  trusted  by  the  State  of  Indiana,  having  held  and 
iilU'd  with  credit  the  highest  educational  ]K)sitions  in  the  gift  of  that 
State.  The  other  member  of  the  committee  was  the  Hon.  J.  P.  Wick- 
ershani,  for  sixteen  years  Sujierintendent  of  Tublie  Instruetion  for  the 
State  of  IVnnsylvania,  a  man  who  ranks,  and  deservedly  ranks,  second 

'The  Ik'st  School  SystiMu  for  a  South. -in  State,  p.  11. 
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to  no  one  among  the  educational  thinkers  and  organizers  of  this  conti- 
nent. After  twelve  months'  study  of  the  systems  of  all  the  State3,  the 
ideal  system,  the  system  considered  as  the  best  and  which  was  submit- 
ted as  the  best  to  the  Association,  followed  very  closely  in  its  leading 
provisions  the  school  law  of  Georgia;  and  both  these  distinguished 
gentlemen  afterward,  in  public  addresses  delivered  in  my  State,^  de- 
clared the  Georgia  system  to  be  the  very  best,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, in  the  United  States." 

*  This  was  spoken  before  the  Florida  Chantaaqaa. 
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EARLY  PLANS  AND  LEGISLATION. 


This  first  of  the  institutions  of  higher  education  established  within 
the  limits  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  an  institution  which  has  nearly  com- 


*  A  History  of  Georgia,  from  its  First  Discovery  by  Europeans  to  the  Adoption  of 
the  Present  Constitution  in  MDCCXCVIII,  by  Rev.  William  Bacon  Stevens,  M.  D., 
D.  D.  2  vols.    Philadelphia,  1859.     Vol.  II,,  pp.  344,  353-5,  360-4. 

George  R.  Gilraer^s  Georgians.    Now  York :  D.  Appletoti  &  Co.,  1855.    Pp.  239,  240. 

LippincotVs  Cabinet  Histories :  Georgia.    Philadelphia,  1854.     Pp.  94,  273-4. 

Digest  of  all  the  Laws  and  Resolutions  now  in  Force  in  the  State  of  Georgia  on  the 
Subject  of  Public  Education  and  Free  Schools,  by  John  A.  Cuthbcrt.  Millcdgevillc, 
1832.    Pp.  179-80. 

D.  W.  Lewis's  Report  on  Public  Education.  Millcdgevillc,  Ga.,  1800.  Pp.  42, 113- 
14,  119,  124-5. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Georgia.  The  Country  ;  the  Pcoidc  ;  the  Productions.  By 
J.  T.  Henderson.    Atlanta,  Ga.,  1885.     Pp.  263-8. 

Donation  of  Fifty  Thousand  Dollars  by  Gov.  Joseph  E.  IJrown  to  the  State  Univer- 
sity, the  CorrospondcHCO  on  the  Subject,  and  Action  of  the  Hoard  of  Trustees  Accept- 
ing the  Donation.    Atlanta,  Ga.,  18S3.     Pp.  35. 

Evans's  History  of  Georgia.     Macon,  1884.     Pp.  124-5. 

Address  delivered  before  the  Alumni  Society  of  the  L'liivcr.sity  of  Georgia  at  iLo 
Annual  Commencement  July  14,  1885,  by  Charles  Z.  McCord.     Pp.  27. 

Centennial  Catalogue  of  the  Trustees,  Oflicers,  and  "Alumni  of  the  University  of 
Georgia  from  1785  to  1S85."    Athens,  Ga.,  1885.     Pp.  85. 

Code  of  Georgia,  18.^2.     Pp.  253-6. 

Chancellor  Mell's letters  on  the  State  University  in  September,  1887. 

Address  delivered  February  3,  1875,  before  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Georgia,  on  the  Condition,  Interests,  and  Wants  of  the  University  of  Georgia,  by 
Henry  II.  Tucker,  Chancellor  of  the  University.     Atlanta,  Ga.,  1875.     Pp.  37. 

White's  Statistics  of  Georgia.     Savannah,  1819.     l*p.  69,  72-6. 

T.  P.  Janes's  Hand-Book  of  Georgia.     Atlanta,  (Ja.,  1876.     Pp.  182-5. 

Chancellor's  Report  to  the  Governor,  1873.     Savannah,  1874.     Pp.  11. 

A  Gazetteer  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  etc.,  by  Adiel  Sherwood.  3d  ed.  Washington 
City,  1837.    Pp.  115-22. 

Stephenson's  Geology,  etc.,  of  Georgia.     Atlanta,  Cia.,  1871.     Pp.  167-9. 

Georgia,  etc.,  by  J.  T.  Derry.     Philadelphia,  1878.    Pa;ro  106. 

Kiddle  and  Schoni's  Cyclopaedia  of  Education,  etc  New  York  an<l  I^mdun,  18"/7. 
Page  349. 

A  Co<lo  of  Laws  for  the  Gt)vernment  of  Franklin  College,  University  of  Georgia: 
40 
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pleted  the  one  hundred  and  third  year  of  its  chartered  existence  and 
the  eighty-seventh  year  of  its  active  operations,  i^roperly  introduces 
the  subject  of  higher  education.  The  earliest  date  associated  with  it 
is  1784.  On  February  25th  of  that  year  the  Legislature  of  Georgia  passed 
an  act  laying  out  what  were  then  called  the  counties  of  Franklin  and 
Washington,'  a  territory  which  now  embraces  more  than  a  dozen  conn- 
ties  as  at  present  constituted.  The  eleventh  section  of  that  act  con-  i 
veyed  forty  thousand  acres  of  those  lands,  then  wild,  to  the  Governor 
for  the  time  being,  and  certain  other  persons  named,  in  trust  for  the 
endowment  of  a  college  or  seminary  of  learning,  there  being  at  that  time 
no  such  institution  in  existence.^  The  recital  that  "  whereas,  the  en- 
couragement of  religion  and  learning  is  an  object  of  great  importance 
to  any  community,  and  must  tend  to  the  prosperity,  happiness,  and  ad- 
vantage of  the  same,''^  was  accompanied  with  directions  to  the  county 
surveyors  to  "lay  out  in  each  county  twenty  thousand  acres  of  land  of 
the  first  quality,  in  separate  tracts  of  five  thousand  acres  each."  These 
lands  were  severally  vested  in  and  granted  to  the  Governor,  and  John 
Houstoun,  James  Habersham,  William  Few,  Joseph  Clay,  Abraham 

TiiadC)  cuacted,  and  ordaiDcd  by  the  Senatus  Academicus,  at  their  session  in  Millodgo- 
villo,  in  November,  1834.     Athens,  Ga.,  1835.     Pp.  43. 

Catalogue  of  the  Oflicors  and  Stadents  of  Franklin  College,  University  of  Georgia. 
1842.     Athens,  April,  1842.    Pp.  12. 

Catalogus  Curatorum,  et  oorum  qui  Muncra  et  Officia  gesserunt,  quiquo  aliqno 
Gradu  cxornati  fuorunt  in  Collegio  Franklinicnsi,  Athcnis,  in  Rcpublica  Georgia). 
Athenis:  MDCCCLVIII.     Pp.  31. 

AGazetteerof  the  State  of  Georgia,  by  Adiel  Sherwood.  2dod.  Philadelphia,  1829. 
Pp.  54-07,  containing  a  full  account  of  the  history  of  Franklin  Collogo  prior  to  that 
tlnio,  and  constituting  one  of  our  principal  sources  up  to  that  period. 

Present  Organization  and  Proposed  Plan  of  Expan  sion  of  the  University  of  Georgia. 
Athens,  1872.     Pp.  16. 

A  Plea  for  the  Unification  of  the  University  of  Georgia  and  the  DiMioniinational 
Colleges,  etc.,  by  Rev.  J.  O.  A.  Clark,  D.D.     Macou,  Ga.,  1874.     Pp.  42. 

White's  Historical  Collections  of  Georgia.     New  York,  18:>4.    Pp.  22:i-4,  394-5, 397-8. 

Statements  and  Discussions  Elicited  by  Atti^cks  and  Criticisms  on  the  University 
of  Georgia,  by  Chancellor  Mell.    Athens,  Ga.,  1&S7.    Pp.  21. 

*  See  an  act  for  laying  out  two  or  more  counties  to  the  westward,  and  pointing  out 
the  mode  of  granting  the  same.    (Watkins's  Digest,  j)p.  290-5.) 

•When,  on  July  8,  1783,  the  Legislature  of  Georgia  assembled  at  Augusta,  the  Gov- 
ernor, lion.  Lyman  Hall,  in  his  mes.sage  on  that  occasion,  said : 

^' In  addition,  therefore,  to  wholosomo  laws  restraining  vice,  every  encouragement 
ought  to  be  given  to  introduce  religion  and  learned  clergy  to  perforin  divine  worship 
in  honor  of  God,  and  to  cultivate  principles  of  religion  and  virtue  among  our  citizens. 
For  this  purpose,  it  will  bo  your  wisdom  to  lay  an  early  foundation  for  endowing 
Beminaries  of  learning;  nor  can  you,  I  conceive,  lay  a  better  than  by  a  grant  of  a 
sufficient  tract  of  land  that  may,  as  in  other  governments,  hereafter,  by  lease  or  other- 
wise, raise  a  revenue  sufficient  to  support  such  valuable  institutions." 

This  idea  or  suggestion  of  granting  laud  to  endow  ''such  valuable  institutions"  is 
interesting,  not  only  for  the  reason  that  it  was  tlie  foundation  stone  in  the  history  of 
tlu'  Univei'sily  of  CJcorgia,  but  also  becaus;)  it.  is  the  earliest  rec^orded  opinion  on  the 
snlijrct  ofeducation  in  Georgia  aflfr  tin;  elo%t',  oftho  Uevolntionary  War. 

*' Sect  ion  XII  of  act. 
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Baldwin,  William  Houstonn^  and  Nathan  Brownson,  who  were  ap- 
pointed the  trustees  of  the  institution  to  be  erected. 

In  the  passage  of  this  act,  Abraham  Baldwin,  a  graduate  of  Tale,  and 
one  of  the  best  scholars  of  his  time,  was  chiefly  instrumental.  Though 
he  had  recently  come  to  Georgia,  Mr.  Baldwin's  popularity  was  already 
so  great  as  to  secure  for  him  a  seat  in  the  General  Assembly.  During 
the  session  he  originated  the  plan  of  the  Universityof  Georgia,  and  ob- 
tained from  the  Legislature  the  grant  of  land,  as  above  stated,  for  its 
endowment. 

BILL    FOR    THE    ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  GEORGIA. 

The  Assembly,  by  an  act  passed  on  the  27tli  of  January,  1785,^  de- 
veloped almost  into  maturity  the  germ  of  a  University  found  in  their 
legislation  the  previous  year.  Under  this  act  a  charter  was  granted  to 
the  persons  above  mentioned,  and  to  certain  others  named  in  addition,^ 
as  trustees  of  an  institution  to  be  established  and  to  be  called  the 
"  University  of  Georgia."  The  bill  was  entitled,  "An  act  for  the  more 
full  and  comi)lete  establishment  of  a  public  seat  of  learning  in  this 
State,"  and  opens  with  a  preamble  which,  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Alonzo 
Church,  "  would  do  honor  to  any  Legislature,  and  will  stand  a  monument 
to  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  those  who  framed  and  of  those  who 
adopted  it."^    This  i)reamble  reads  as  follows : 

"As  it  is  the  distinguishing  happiness  of  free  governments  that  civil 
order  should  be  the  result  of  choice,  and  not  necessity,  and  the  com- 
mon wishes  of  the  people  become  the  laws  of  the  land,  their  public  pros- 
perity «and  even  existence  very  much  depends  upon  suitably  forming 
the  minds  and  morals  of  their  citizens.  When  the  minds  of  the  people 
in  general  are  viciously  disposed  and  unprincipled,  and  their  conduct 
disorderly,  a  free  government  will  be  attended  with  greater  confusions 
and  evils  more  horrid  than  the  wild  uncultivated  state  of  nature.  It 
can  only  be  happy  where  the  public  principles  and  opinions  are  prop- 
erly directed  and  their  manners  regulated.  This  is  an  influence  beyond 
the  reach  of  laws  and  punishments,  and  can  be  claimed  only  by  relig- 
ion and  education.  Tt  should,  therefore,  be  among  the  first  objects  of 
those  who  wish  well  to  the  national  prosperity,  to  encourage  sind  sup- 
port the  i)rinciples  of  religion  and  morality,  and  early  to  place  the 
youth  under  the  forming  hand  of  society,  that  by  instruction  they  may 
be  moulded  to  the  love  of  virtue  and  good  order.  Sending  them  abroad 
to  other  countries  for  their  education  wnll  not  answer  these  purposes, 
is  too  humiliating  an  acknowledgment  of  the  ignorance  or  inferiority  of 

*  Marbury  ami  Crawford's  Di  fjest,  ]>p.  r)()0-i2. 

'^  Viz,  John  Haborfiham,  Abid  Holiiios,  JcMikin  Davis,  Hiij^h  Lawson,  William  Glas- 
cock, and  Benjamin  TaliaftTro. 

^Address  before  the  Georgia  Historical  Society,  February  12,  1H45.  (White's  Statis- 
tics of  Georgia,  p.  GO.) 
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our  own,  and  will  always  be  tbe  cause  of  so  great  foreign  attachments, 
that  upon  principles  of  policy  it  is  inadmissible. 

'*  Tbis  country,  in  tbe  times  of  our  common  danger  and  distress,  found 
8ecurity  in  tbe  principles  and  abilities  wbicb  wise  regulations  bad  before 
establisbed  in  tbe  minds  of  our  countrymen;  tbat  our  present  bappi- 
ness,  joined  to  tbe  pleasing  prospects,  sbould  conspire  to  make  us  feel 
ourselves  under  tbe  strongest  obligations  to  form  tbe  youtb,  tbe  rising 
bope  of  our  laud,  to  render  tbe  like  glorious  and  essential  services  to  our 
country." 

Tbe  act  provided  tbat  tbe  general  superintendence  and  regulation  of 
tbe  literature  of  tbis  State  sbould  be  confided  to  two  bodies,  one  con- 
sisting of  tbe  Governor  and  Council,  tbe  Si)eaker  of  tbe  House  of  As- 
sembly, and  tbe  Cbief  Justice,  termed  a  "  Board  of  Visitors ;"  and  tbe 
otber,  consisting,  as  we  have  seen,  of  thirteen  persons,  to  be  called  tbe 
"  Board  of  Trustees."  These  two  bodies,  united,  were  to  constitute  tbe 
*'  Senatus  Academicus  of  the  University  of  Georgia."^  This  '^  Senatus 
Academicus  "  was  to  **  consult  and  advise,  not  only  upon  tbe  affairs  of 
the  University,  but  also  to  remedy  the  defects  and  advance  the  inter- 
ests of  literature  through  the  State  in  general." 

The  fourteenth  section  of  tbis  bill  also  declared  that  "all  public 
schools  instituted,  or  to  be  supported  b^-  funds  or  i)ublic  moneys  in  this 
State,  sbtall  be  considered  as  parts  or  members  of  tbe  University,  and 
shall  be  under  the  foregoing  directions  and  regulations;"  while  by  the 
ninth  all  the  oflujers  of  the  University  were  required  to  be  "of  the 
Christian  religion,"  and  to  "publicly  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  and 
fidelity." 

LIBERAL   SPIRIT  OF   TUE   CHARTER. 

That  which  is  most  striking  in  the  charter  of  the  University  of  Geor- 
gia, and  which  best  indicates  the  catholic  spirit  in  which  it  was  con- 
ceived and  drawn,  is  found  in  the  eleventh  section,  wherein  tbe  trustees 
are  forbidden  to  "exclude  any  person,  of  any  religious  denomination 
whatsoever,  from  free  and  equal  liberty  and  advantages  of  education, 


'The  union  and  joint  operation  of  tho.se  boards  no  longer  exist  (for  abolition  of 
tho  Senatu8  AcadcniicuH,  see  Act  of  December  14,  IS.")!),  Laws  of  1851),  pp.  2G-7).  The 
board  of  trustees,  which  originally  consisted  of  thirteen  members,  has  since  been  in- 
creased to  thirty-six,  and  exercises  an  imlepc?n<lcnt  and  unassisted  control  over  tho 
alTairs  and  interests  of  tho  University.  The  Hoard  of  Visitors,  as  now  known,  is  com- 
lK)sed  of  five  citizens  annually  appoiuted  by  the  Governor,  whoso  business  it  is  **  to 
attend  tho  examinations  at  tho  University  of  Georgia,  preceding  tho  annual  com- 
mencement, and  to  examine  personally  into  the  condition  and  management  of  the  in- 
stitution ;''  they  receivii»g  as  a  compensation  for  their  services  (which  must  not  ex- 
ceed ten  days)  four  dollars  a  day,  estimating  from  the  date  of  leaving  home.  (Act 
of  October  13,  1887,  Laws  of  1887,  p.  07.) 

Five  new  members  have  been  added  to  tliis  board  through  theestablishmcnt  of  tho 
Georgia  School  of  Technology  at  Atlanta,  tho  commissioners  appoiuted  for  the  erec- 
tion, equipment,  and  organization  of  that  institution  b(Mng  regarded  as  cxofficio  trus- 
tees of  the  University. 
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or  from  any  of  the  liberties,  privileges,  and  immunities  of  the  Univer- 
sity in  bis  education,  on  account  of  his  or  their  speculative  sentiments 
in  religion,  or  being  of  a  dift'erent  religious  profession."  Truly  has  it 
been  said  of  this  institution  :  •'  It  was  the  creation  of  no  one  man  or  set 
of  men  ;  it  was  tbc  gift  of  no  political  party ;  it  was  the  oflfsprinff  of  no 
religious  or  denominational  sect;  it  drew  its  life  and  being  from  the 
State  by  whom  it  was  created.  It  was  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and 
for  the  people."* 

After  the  act  of  1785,  under  which  the  University  of  Georgia  received 
its  charter  and  its  trustees  were  appointed,  nothing  more  was  done  in 
its  behalf  for  many  years.  Until  the  Constitution  of  1798  ordained  that 
the  next  Legislature  should  take  eflectual  measures  for  the  University, 
it  had  no  funds  or  donations  except  the  forty  thousand  acres  of  wild 
land  at  first  appropriated.  These  lands  lay  on  the  north-western  fron- 
tier, and  were  open  to  the  danger  of  Indian  hostilities.'  This  circam- 
stanc*e,  in  connection  with  the  fact  of  thcirexceeding  cheapness,'  and  the 
difficulty  of  securing  purchasers,  rendered  them  almost  entirely  unpro- 
ductive of  income.  The  lands,  therefore,  of  the  University  could  not  be 
made  available  for  any  valuable  purpose,  and  the  trustees  were  unable 
to  give  vitality  to  the  institution.  By  the  treaty  of  Beaufort/  April  28, 
1787,  about  five  thoui^and  acres  of  the  land  granted  to  the  University 
had  been  ceded  to  South  Carolina,  which  reduced  the  amount  to  thirty- 
five  thousand  acres ;  Jind  even  this  amount  was  further  curtailed  by  ttie 
fact  that  some  of  the  University  lands  overlapped  lands  previously 
granted  to  other  parties.^ 


'  See  McCord's  Speech,  pp.  o-(). 

^  "  The  country  was  perfectly  wild,"  writes  Chancellor  Tucker,  *'  and  mostly  unio- 
hahited,  except  by  Indians.  Even  in  those  portions  of  the  State  which  wero  most 
thickly  settled,  and  had  been  lon;:est  inhabited  l)y  white  ])eo])le,  ho  savaj^e  was  the 
condition  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  provide,  by  the  act  of  Marcdi  '.i,  1784,  ^that  a 
guard,  consisting  of  an  olVicer  and  from  six  to  twelve  horsemen,  be  furnished  to  tbo 
commanding  ollicer  of  each  county  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  guard  of  Chatham  County,  to 
escort  the  President  and  Council  to  the  lower  line  of  Elllingham  County;  that  the 
guard  of  Etringham  County  be  read}-  there  to  escort  them  to  the  lower  lino  of  Biirke 
County  ;  and  that  the  guard  of  liurke  County  be  ready  there  to  escort  them  to  the 
lower  line  of  Ivichmond  County  ;  and  that  tin*  guanl  of  Kichmond  County  bo  ready 
there,  to  escort  them  to  Augusta.' "  (Tucker's  Address  on  the  Condition,  Interests, 
and  Wants  of  the  Univei-sity  of  Georgia,  i>p.  1!J-14.) 

3'*  Probably  the  whole  forty  thousand  acres  could  not  have  beensohl  for  one  thonsaad 
dollars.  *  *  »  As  an  evidence  of  the  low  value  set  on  these  lands,  it  is  worthy  of 
notice,  that  the  State  oflered  to  give  five  hundred  acres  of  it  to  any  man,  and  any  kind 
of  man,  who  would  set  np  a  saw  mill  on  any  portion  of  it — he  to  take  his  choice  ;  and 
on  the  same  conditions,  two  thousand  acres  to  any  one  who  would  set  np  a  forge." 
(Watkins,  205.)  *' To  each  head  of  a  family  who  would  settle  on  it,  the  State 
offered  to  give  two  hundred  acres,  with  fifty  acres  additional  for  every  member  of  his 
family,  whether  old  or  young,  white  or  black."  (////(?.,  2U4,  'M)\),  etc.)  **  If  the  sale  of 
the  forty  thousand  acres  li.ad  been  forced,  it  may  well  be  doubt«'d  whether  it  would 
have  brought  three  cents  an  acre."     (Tuckei's  Address,  ]>p.  1:^-1.').) 

*  Watkius's  Digest,  p.  752 ;  and  Marbury  and  Crawford,  ]ip.  X\7,  (502. 

'^Tucker's  Address,  p.  1(>. 
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FlUST  MEETING  OF  THE   ACADEMIC   SENATE. 

The  lirst  meetinp:  of  the  Senatus  Academicus  of  the  State,  of  whicli 
any  record  remains,  was  held  at  Louisville,  in  Jefferson  County,  in  Ko- 
vember,  1799.  Tiie  original  intention*  of  the  Legislature  seems  to  have 
been  to  cause  buildings  for  the  University  to  be  erected  in  that  town, 
but  the  donation  of  (lovernor  John  Milledge^  changed  the  plan.  In  1801 
he  gave  to  the  trustees,  for  the  benefit  of  the  University,  about  six  hun- 
dred and  thirty  acres  of  land,  on  a  part  of  which  the  University  build- 
ings are  situated,  and  the  rest  of  which  is  now  occupied  by  the  city  of 
Athens. 

Soon  afterward  the  institution  went  into  operation.  We  have  the 
following  account  of  this  event  from  the  pen  of  Governor  Wilson  Lump- 
kin:^ 

"In  1801,"  ho  says,  in  a  letter  dated  November  1, 1855,  <' the  trustees 
determined  to  put  a  college  into  operation.  By  the  patriotic  donation 
of  Governor  Milledge,  they  ha<l  plenty  of  ground  and  a  most  eligible  site 
to  build  upon ;  but  they  had  no  houses  or  money  in  hand  to  build  them,* 
or  even  funds  to  pay  a  president  of  a  college  an  adecpiate  salary,  or  aid 
him  by  a  faculty  of  any  sort. 

JOSIAH  MEIGS  TIIE  FIRST   PRESIDENT   OF  FRANKLIN   COLLEGE. 

"  Yet  that  most  excellent  man,  with  all  his  attainments,  Josiah  Meigs,^ 
LL.  I).,  was  induced  to  accept  the  presidency,  of  what  Inis  been  called 
Franklin  College  ever  since  the  year  1801,  with  a  limited  and  precarious 
salary,  and  if  I  am  to  rely  upon  record,  without  the  aid  of  a  professor 
or  even  a  tutor,°  and  he  continued  in  that  office  until  1811,  his  lirst 
classes  reciting  under  the  shades  of  a  large  oak,  for  the  want  of  a  better 


•  S60  Wtttkins's  Digest,  p.  320,  Act  of  Jjimiriry  2G,  IT-iG.  The  expediency  of  estiib- 
lisliiug  the  University  at  Greensborougli  was  also  at  one  time  consitlered,  the  Legisla- 
ture Laving,  by  an  act  for  laying  out  Greene  County  within  the  limits  of  Franklin 
County,  and  including  a  portion  of  the  University  land,  approved  February  3,  1780 
(Watkins,  pp.  322-3),  authorized  the  trustees  to  lay  out  that  town,  soil  the  lots,  and 
apply  the  proceeds  to  the  benefit  of  the  University.  This  jiroject,  however,  did  not 
meet  with  general  favor.  Eflbrts  were  also  made  to  h)cate  the  institution  in  Han- 
cock, Columbia,  and  Wilkes  Counties. 

''It  is  due  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Milledgo  to  say  that  ho  was  one  of  the  first  with 
whom  the  idea  of  establishing  our  State  University  originated.  Ho  cordially  united 
with  the  most  eminent  men  in  Georgia  to  carry  out  that  important  measure. 

^Lewis's  Report,  pp.  121-5. 

*  When  Franklin  College  was  opened,  we  are  told  (EvaUvS's  History  of  Georgia,  p. 
124)  that  no  suitable  building  h:wl  as  yet  been  erected  ;  and  there  were  but  two  houses 
in  Athens  at  that  time.  According  to  Chancellor  Tucker's  account,  the  only  college 
edifice  was  a  frame  buihling  of  only  one  room.     (Tucker's  Address,  p.  23.) 

''He  was  a  professor  of  natural  philosophy  and  astronomy  in  Yale  College,  and  was 
elected  by  the  **  Senatus  Academicns"  in  ISOO,  at  a  salary  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars. 
(Stovens*8  History  of  Georgia,  Vol.  II,  p.  3G2.) 

'•The  truth  was  that  he  had  the  assistance  of  one  professor  for  the  first  flv^^'i<l^T%<^l 
h\9  service,  and  of  one  tutor  during  the  last  Uv<>  velars.    ^Ja^^\\'^^^'^Xv^>^<^Ax\>.^rX'^^^ 
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shelter.    Yet  in  the  ten  years  of  Mr.  Meigs's  presidency,  upward  of 
fifty  students  were  graduated  and  received  their  regular  degree  of  A.  1^J^ 

The  first  commenceiuent  of  Franklin  College  was  held  in  May,  1804, 
the  exercises  being  conducted  under  an  arbor  formed  of  branches  of 
trees,  upon  the  campus.  "Here,  in  this  rustic  chapel,  surrounded  by 
the  primevcil  forest,  and  amidst  a  gathering  of  a  few  friends  of  the 
institution,  and  a  still  larger  number  of  persons  assembled  to  witness 
the  novel  scene,  Col.  Gibson  Clark,  the  Hon.  Augustin  S.  Clayton, 
General  Jephtha  V.  Harris,  Col.  William  H.Jackson,  Prof.  James  Jack- 
son, Thomas  Irwin,  Jared  Irwin,  Robert  Rutherford,  Williams  Ruther- 
ford, and  William  Williamson  graduated  with  the  honors  of  the  insti- 
tution." 1 

Upon  the  close  of  President  Meigs's  term  of  service  the  exercises  of 
the  college  were,  through  lack  of  funds,  suspended  for  a  year.  In  1812 
the  Rev.  John  Brown,  ]).  ]).,  was  called  to  the  vacant  chair,  where  he 
remained  until  18IG,  when  lie  resigned.  During  his  administration  up- 
ward of  twenty  students  received  diplomas.^  There  were  no  classes  in 
1813,  in  consequence  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain. 

At  first  the  college  had  looked  for  its  partial  support  to  the  rent 
accruing  from  the  lands  given  by  the  State.  In  that  early  day  English 
ideas  were  largely  prevalent,  and  it  was  thought  that  a  long  rent-roll 
was  the  best  of  all  endowments.  Experience  soon  i)roved  that  in  this 
new  country  the  renting  of  lands  v.as  not  profitable.  Some  of  the  lands 
were  accordingly  sold,^  and  the  college  was  sustained  from  the  proceeds 
of  such  sales.  It  was  soon  discovered,  however,  that  this  plan  was 
unwise,  and  afterward  the  lands  were  all  sold,  payment  being  made  in 
the  notes  of  the  purchasers,  bearing  interest  and  secured  by  mortgage.* 
By  the  act  of  December  10,  1S15,  the  State  authorized  the  Governor  to 
advance  to  the  trustees  any  amount  of  money  not  exceeding  two-thirds 
of  the  sum  called  for  by  these  notes,'  and  to  receive  the  notes  in  lieu  of 
the  same.    One  hundred  thous<and  dolhus  was  the  sum  agre<?d  upon, 


'  Stovcnb*8  History  of  (ie()r«;ia,  Vol.  U,  p.  'M'i\. 

'  Lewis's  Kcport,  p  12r>. 

^  "  None  of  tlu^  lands  were  koIiI  until  lt03,  and  then  only  a  small  portion,  and  ut  a 
low  i)rice."     (White's  Statistics  of  (Jeor«;ia,  p.  715. ) 

^Seetion  III  of  the  aet  of  DeciMuher  1(>,  1-^1.')  (Prinee's  Di^^est,  pp.  870-1),  declares 
that "  if  the  said  trustees  should  <lispose  of  the  lands  aforesaid  upon  a  credit,  tho  bonds 
given  by  the  i)urehasers  for  the  same  shall  b<»  seeurvd  by  j^ood  personal  security,  to- 
gether with  a  mortgage  upon  tho  land  so  purchased;  and  the  said  bonds  and  mort- 
gages, when  collected,  shall  he  ap|)li(»d  by  the  said  trustees  to  tho  subscription  for 
stock  in  any  banks  now  in  this  State,  in  case  further  subscriptionH  should  bo  by  them 
opened,  or  any  bank  which  may  hereafter  be  established  by  the  State  or  tho  United 
States." 

•■^Under  tho  provisions  of  this  aet  the  I'niversity  lands  were  sohl,  and,  as  nearly  as 
has  been  ascertained,  tho  aggregat<'  amount  of  th(^  sales  was  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  ouo  hundred  thousand  of  which,  und«T  thq  direction  of  tho 
Legislature,  were  converted  into  bank  stock,  and  tho  balance,  it  is  supposed,  wa3  ap- 
plied to  the  i)urposo  of  reimbursing  tho  State  for  advances  made  to  the  University 
/row  tiwo  to  time.     (Lou-is's  Report,  p.  119.) 
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but  as  the  mouoy  was  not  paid,  this  amount  was  regarded  as  a  debt  due 
to  the  University  by  the  State,  and  it  was  agreed  that  interest  should 
be  paid  upon  the  same  at  the  rate  of  eight  per  cent,  jier  annum.  lu 
compliance  with  this  arrangement,  the  sum  of  eight  thousand  dollars 
has  been  regularly  and  annually  paid  by  the  State  to  the  University  to 
the  present  day.  The  act  establishing  this  permanent  University  fund 
was  not  passed  until  December  21,  1821.^  "  Finally,"  says  Governor 
Lumpkin,  in  a  letter  dated  November,  1855,^  "  what  has  been  called  the 
permanent  endowment  of  the  University  was  made  by  the  act  of  the 
Legislature  of  1821,  by  which  the  State  took  into  its  own  keeping  the 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  bank  stock  owned  by  the  University, 
and  secured  to  the  University  the  payment  of  eight  per  cent,  per  annum 
on  one  hundred  thousand  dollars ;  since  which  date  the  limited  financial 
condition  of  the  institution  has  been  free  from  any  serious  embarrass- 
ment." 

Dr.  John  Brown  was  succeeded  in  the  presidency  of  the  college  by 
Robert  Fiule}',  D.  D.,  of  Baskingridge,  N.  J.,  whose  term  was  brief.  It 
was  terminated  by  his  death  in  1817.  Then  ensued  an  interregnum,  oc- 
casioned chiefly  through  the  inability  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  organ- 
ize the  faculty  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  This  lasted  until  1819,  when 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Moses  Waddell  was  elected  president.  Franklin  College 
was  then  in  a  very  unfortunate  plight.  "  When  he  took  charge  of  it," 
writes  Governor  Gilmer,^  '^  there  were  neither  funds,  professors,  nor 
students."  Doctor  Waddell  was  an  admirable  disciplinarian  and  organ- 
izer.* Under  his  management  the  institution  was  established  upon  a 
firmer  and  better  basis  than  at  any  former  time.  The  attendance  of 
students  increased,  and  the  Board  secured  the  services  of  a  respectable 
number  of  professors  and  enlarged  the  library^  and  apparatus.^  His 
term  expired  in  1829,  v;hen  the  Rev.  Alonzo  Church,  D.  D.,  of  Brattle- 
borough,  Vt.,  was  called  to  the  chair.  The  latter  had  for  some  years 
been  filling  the  professorship  of  mathematics  and  astronomy  in  the  in- 
stitution. 


*  Prince'H  Di<;e8t,  pp.  873-4.  Tho  act  was  entitled  *^An  Act  to  i)rovido  for  the  per- 
niauent  endowment  of  the  University,  and  to  appropriate  moneys  for  the  erection  of 
a  new  collegiate  edifice  at  Athens." 

2  Lewis's  Report,  p.  119;  see  also  pp.  113-4  of  the  report. 

3  "  Georgians,"  p.  i>3y. 

••Doctor  Waddell  had  tiiught  a  largo  academy  in  Abbeville  (S.  C.)  with  remarkable 
success,  for  a  number  of  years.  Under  his  tuition  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  received,  in  whole  or  in  part,  their  education. 
From  long  and  successful  experience  he  had  acquired  a  reputation  for  the  govern- 
ment and  instruction  of  youths  which  amply  qualified  him  to  give  character  and 
reputation  to  the  college,  as  subsequent  events  abundantly  proved.  (Georgia  Gazet- 
teer, 1837,  p.  119.     See  also  Ramsay's  History  of  South  Carolina,  Vol.  II,  pp.  369-71.) 

^Tliis  was  originally  duo  to  an  act  approved  November  2S,  180G  (Clayton's  Digest, 
p.  308),  by  which  tho  trustees  had  been  allowed  to  establish  a  lottery  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  three  thousand  dollars  to  purchase  a  library  for  the  use  of  the  University. 

^WhW9  Statistics  of  Georgia,  p.  73. 
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as  the  "  Moore  College."  This  structure  was  eouipleteil  in  tho  follow- 
iug  year,  and  is  by  fiir  the  handsomest  buiUling  on  the. campus.  It  is 
three  stories  high,  exclusive  of*  llie  mansard  roof.  The  entire  fti-st  Iloor 
and  basement  are  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  chemical  departiniMit, 
and  contain,  among  other  things,  analytical  laboratories,  an  assu^'-room, 
a  room  for  microscopic  and  spectroscopic  work,  and  an  industrial  mu- 
seum. The  second  floor  is  devoted  to  the  department  of  natural  idiilos- 
ophy,  and  the  third  to  that  of  engineering.  I\Ioore  College  is  the  seJit 
of  the  "Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture  nnd  the  Mechanic  Arts." 

THE  CHARLES  MCDONALD  BROAVN  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND. 

The  most  recent  and  noteworthy  donation  to  the  University  was 
made  by  Senator  Joseph  E.  Brown,  ex-Governor  of  Georgia,  in  1881, 
and  is  known  as  the  Charles  McDonald  Brown  Scholarship  Fund.  This 
fund,  consisting  of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  bears  the  name  of  one  of  Sen- 
ator Brown's  sons,  who  died  while  prosecuting  his  studies  at  tho  Uni- 
versity, and  by  whom,  had  he  lived,  this  sum  might  have  been  x>o«- 
sessed.  The  income  arising  from  this  fund  is  intended  to  "  aid  worthy 
young  men  of  the  State  in  their  efforts  to  get  an  education,'^  and  four 
students  are,  each  year,  enabled  to  avail  themselves  of  the  assistance 
thus  afforded.  An  applicant  for  benefits  under  this  fund  must  be 
"  eighteen  years  old,  of  good  moral  character,  apt  to  learn,  of  reason- 
ablehealth  and  proper  ambition,'^  and  ''he  must  be  prepared  at  lea -it  for 
the  Freshmam  class."  Money  is  loaned  out  only  to  those  who,  un- 
aided, would  not  be  able  to  acquire  a  university  education,  on  the  con- 
dition that  they  refund  the  money  thus  loaned,  as  soon  as  they  can 
make  it,  after  providing  for  tlioir  livelihood  in  an  economical  manner; 
and  the  amount  which  is  repaid  by  each  student,  with  interest  at  four 
percent,  in  return  for  the  money  he  has  received,  is  addeil  annually  to 
the  principal  of  the  endowment.  Young  men  pursuing  their  studies  for 
tho  purpose  of  i)reparing  themselves  for  the  ministry,  or  who,  after  coiri^ 
pleting  their  studies,  may  devote  themselves  to  the  work  of  the  minis- 
try, are  required  to  return  with  interestonlyonehalf  theamountloane<l 
to  th^m.  The  colleges  participating  in  the  benefits  of  this  fund  nre 
those  at  Athens  and  Dahlonega,  and  the  Medical  School  at  Augusta. 

Doctor  Church's  administration  closed  in  J859.  He  had  served  tho 
University  in  the  capacity  of  president  for  thirty  years.  About  tho 
same  time  the  Senatus  Acaden)icus  of  the  State  of  (ieorgia  was  abol- 
ished, and  all  its  rights,  jmwers,  duties,  and  privileges  were  given 
to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  (leorgin,  in  whom  was 
vested  the  sole  government  of  that  institution,  subject  to  the  direction 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State.*  In  1800  the  title  of  president 
was  changed  to  that  of  chancellor,  Kev.  Andrew  A.  Lipscomb,  D.  D., 


» Seo  Act  of  December  14,  1859.    (Laws  of  1859,  pp.  26-7.) 
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LL.  D.,  being  the  first  incumbents  He  remained  at  the  hejid  of  the  Uni- 
versit}'  until  1874,"^  when  he  was  succeeded  by  the  Kev.  li.  If.  Tucker, 

D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

By  an  act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  approved  July  2, 
1SG2,  there  was  given  to  each  of  the  States,  for  educational  purposes, 
an  amount  of  land  equal  in  quantity* to  thirty  thousand  acres  for  each 
Senator  and  Eepresentative  to  which  the  State  was  entitled  under  the 
apportionment  of  18C0.  The  State  of  Georgia,  by  the  act  of  March  10, 
ISGG,  accepted  this  grant  of  land  on  the  conditions  speciHed  in  the  grant, 
and  by  the  act  of  December  12,  18GG,  the  Governor  was  empowered  to 
receive  and  sell  the  scrip  representing  the  said  land,  and  to  invest  the 
proceeds  for  the  purposes  mentioned  in  the  grant.  The  amount  real- 
ized from  the  sale  of  this  scrip  was  8242,202.^  On  the  30th  of  March, 
1872,  His  Excellency  James  M.  Smith,  Governor  of  Georgia,  transferred 
the  fund  thus  obtained  to  the  trustees  of  the  University  of  Georgia, 
and  on  the  1st  day  of  May,  1872,  the  trustees  opened  and  established 
the  "Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts." 
This  institution  was  a  distinct  organization,  complete  in  all  its  parts, 
but  still  constituting  an  integral  school  of  the  University  of  Georgia, 
controlled  by  the  trustees  of  the  latter,  and  i)resided  over  by  the  chan- 
cellor ex  officio.  There  are  thus  two  colleges  in  one.  The  students  of 
both  are  taught  by  the  professors  of  each,  in  the  same  lecture  and  reci- 
tation rooms,  largely  from  the  same  textbooks,  and  frequently  in  the 
same  classes.  The  combination  has  proved  harmonious  and  advan- 
tageous. 

THE  ELECTIVE   SYSTEM   ESTABLISHED. 

In  18G9  what  is  known  iis  the  "Old  College  curriculum"  was  for  the 
most  part  displaced  by  giving  the  students,  on  certain  conditions,  an 
elective  course  of  study,  and  by  establishing  various  other  degrees  in 
addition  to  those  formerly  conferred.  "  Retaining  the  undergraduate 
course  and  adding  to  the  old-time  A.  B.  curriculum  other  curricula,  so 
as  to  give  undergraduates  the  option  of  modern  languages  and  of  a 

'  In  a  report  of  tho  tmstcos  of  the  University  of  Georgia  to  tho  Governor  (Joseph 

E.  Brown),  dated  October  *i,  18G0,  appears  the  following:  **At  tho  meeting  of  the 
Hoard  of  Trustees  of  the  Tnivcrsity  of  Georgia,  which  lasted  from  July  27  to  August 

;5,  18<)0,  inclusive,  the  oflices  of  chancellor  and  vice-chancellor  were  created,  Kev. 
Andrew  A.  Lipscomb,  D.  D.,  being  called  to  fill  the  first  place,  and  Kev.  P.  II.  Mell, 
I).  D.,  professor  of  moral  and  mental  philosophy,  being  elected  to  the  second.  Tlie, 
Faculty,  as  at  that  time  organized,  consisted,  in  addition  to  the  above-named  ollicers, 
of  William  S.  Kutherford,  Jr.,  A.  M.,  professor  of  mathematics  and  astronomy  ;  Will- 
iam II.AVaddell,  A.  M.,  professor  ot  ancient  languages;  Kichard  M.  Johnston,  A.  M., 
l)rofeHH<)r  of  oratory  and  bolles-lettres;  James  Woodrow,  Ph.  I>.,  ])rftfessor  of  natural 
philosophy,  chemistry,  and  r.atural  sciences;  William  1).  Wash,  A.  M.,  adjunct  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy;  and  Dr.  Daniel  Leo  Terrell,  professor 
of  agricultaro.'^    (Quoted  in  lewis's  Report  on  Public  Education,  p.  4*^.) 

-There  was  a  suspension  of  college  exorcises  from  September  1, 1803,  to  January  1, 
1860. 

»  Pamphlet  Laws  of  1872 ;  McCord's  Address,  1885,  p.  15. 
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greater  degree  of  i)hilosoi>liy  iiiul  scienco  than  was  admissiblo  in  the 
chiefly  disciplinary  A.  !».  course,"  writes  the  late  Chancellor  Mell/  "it 
[the  University  J  added  schools  in  which  young  men  might  prepare  them- 
selves as  civil  and  mining  engineers,  as  chemists,  as  physicists,  and  as 
scientiflc  farmers."  Since  about  1870  the  new  system  of  iDstructiou, 
which  is  termed  the  University  system,  has  been  in  force;  and  there  are 
now,  besides  the  A.  B.  course,  bachelor  of  i)hilosoph3',  of  science,  of 
chemical  science,  of  agriculture,  and  of  engineering,  and  master  of  arts 
courses,  all  of  which  end  in  degrees. 

The  year  1873  is  remembered  as  that  in  Vy-hich  the  University  entered 
into  arrangements  with  the  Medical  College  at  Augusta,  in  pursuance  of 
which  the' latter  became  one  of  its  departments.  With  this  event  we 
have  no  present  concern,  as  the  i\Iedical  College  will  be  considered  at 
length  elsewhere. 

NOllTII   GEORGIA  AGUICULTURA.L  COLLEGE   AT  DAIILONEGA. 

We  Iheiefore  turn  our  attention  to  the  North  Georgia  Agricultural 
College  at  Dahlonega  (Lumpkin  County),  which  was  opened  in  Jan- 
uary, 1873.  The  school  owed  its  origin  to  the  act  of  Congress  of  July 
*J,  18Gii,  entitled  '*An  Act  donating  public  lands  to  the  several  States 
and  Territories  whicih  may  provide  ci)lleges  for  the  beneflt  of  agricult- 
ure and  the  mechanic  arts.''  Tlie  act  contemplated  the  *' endowment, 
support,  and  maintenance  of  at  least  one  college  where  the  leading 
object  shall  be,  without  exclutling  other  scientific  and  classical  studies, 
and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as 
are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  in  such  manner  as  the 
Legislatures  of  the  States  may  respectively  ])rescribe,  in  order  to  pro- 
mote the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes." 

15y  an  act  of  March  10,  180G.  as  has  been  observed,  the  General  , 
Assembly  of  Georgia  acce[)te(l  the  donation  *'upon  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions prescribed"  in  the  act  of  Congress;  and,  upon  the  receipt  of 
the  fund,  the  interest  of  it,  amounting  to  about  seventeen  thousand 
dollars,  was  placed  under  the  control  of  the  trustees  of  the  Universit3% 
to  carry  into  ellect  the  objects  of  the  act.  The  North  Georgia  Agri- 
cultural College,  having  been  incorporated  in  1871,  received  from  the 
United  States  Government,  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  Congress  in  that 
year,  a  donation  of  the  building  at  Dahlonega  previously  known  as 
the  United  States  Branch  Mint,  with  ten  acres  of  land  connected  there- 
with. A  contract  was  then  nmde  with  the  trustees  of  the  University, 
by  which  the  North  Georgia  Agricultural  College  became  a  branch  and 
part  of  the  University,  the  title  to  the  above-mentioned  property  being 
conveyed  to  the  trustees  of  that  institution,  on  the  conditions  specified 
in  the  donation;  they  appointing  the  president  of  the  college,  making 
a  certain  allowance  for  its  sup[)ort,  and  exercising  over  it  a  general 

*  Statements  aud  DiseusHioiis,  etc.,  by  Cliaucellor  Mell,  p.  16. 
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supervision.  Tho  charter  of  the  college  authorizes  it  to  confer  degrees, 
viz,  tho  A.  B.  and  15.  8.  degrees.  Tho  degree  usually  conferred,  how- 
ever, is  that  of  A.  H. ;  tho  design  being  to  mako  the  curriculum  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  same  as  that  prescribed  in  the  bachelor  of  arts 
course  at  Athens. 

The  jirivileges  of  this  school  are  enjoyed  by  both  sexes.  It  is  a  com- 
mon thing  for  the  A.  13.  degree  to  be  ox)nferred  upon  females  at  Dahl- 
Onega. 

Military  tactics  form  an  important  feature  in  the  college  course.  The 
instruction  in  this  department  is  both  theoretical  and  practical— the 
former,  by  a  stud}'^  of  the  tactics  prescribed  in  tho  United  States  Army  ; 
tho  latter,  through  actual  drills  in  artillery  and  infantry  tactics,  and  in 
other  military  exercises. 

This  college  is  a  participant  in  the  benefits  of  the  Charles  McDonald 
Ilrown  Scholarship  Fund,  from  which  it  receives  one  thousand  dollars 
annuall}'.* 

Hon.  David  W.  Lewis  was  tho  first  president  of  Dahlonega,  and  tho 
students  in  attendance  during  its  first  session  iiumbered  one  hundred 
and  sevcntysoven. 

BRANCn    COLLEGES    AT  THOMASVILLE,    CUTIIBERT,  AND    MILLEDGE- 

VILLE. 

In  addition  to  tho  college  at  Dahlonega,  tlirec  other  "  Branch  Col- 
leges" of  the  University  have  been  established,  viz:  the  South  Georgia 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  which  was  opened  at 
Thomasville,  Thomas  County,  in  September,  1879;  tho  South-West 
Georgia  Agricultural  College,  located  at  Cuthbert,  Kandolph  County, 
and  opened  during  the  same  month  ;^  and  the  Middle  (icorgia  Military 
and  Agricultural  College,  atMilledgeville,  Baldwin  County',  which  com- 
menced operations  in  January,  1880.'  In  reference  to  tho  school  at 
Cuthbert,  it  is  proper  to  state  that  it  is  no  longer  a  branch  of  tho  Uni- 
versity. It  ceased  to  bo  regarded  as  such  in  lvS85,  when  its  directors 
fiiiled  to  comply  with  their  contract  with  the  trustees.^  Prior  to  this 
event  about  seven  thousand  dollars  of  the  interest  of  tho  land  scrip 
fund  had  been  annually  distributed  among  the  branch  colleges.^ 

>  See*' Donation  of  Fifty  Thousand  Dollars  by  Ciovcrnor  Jos.  E.  IJrown  tn  tbo  State 
ITniverHity,  the  Corrcspondcuco  on  the  Subject,  and  Action  of  tho  Board  of  Trustcos 
accepting  tlic  Donation/'  p.  9. 

«Soo  act  autborizinn;  tho  catablisbmcnt  of  brancbcs  of  tbo  State  University  at 
Cntbbcrt  and  Tboniasville,  approvc<l  December  10, 1878.    (Laws of  1878-71),  pp.  y7-'JH. ) 

'Sec  act  of  incorporation,  approved  October  11,  1870.     (Ibld.y  pp.  01,92.) 

*  Since  writinjj  tbo  above,  another  (1888-89)  w'ssion  of  the,  L<»gi8latnro  has  con- 
vonwl,  one  of  the  lirst  nets  of  which  ivas  tho  reception  of  Cuthbert  back  into  the 
University  system.  An  appropriation  has  like; wise  been  ma<le  of  three  thousand  dol- 
lars to  Dablonof^a,  and  two  thousand  dollars  each  to  the  other  three  branch  collerjes. 

*Two  thousand  dollars  had  gone  to  the  school  at  Dahlonega,  fifteen  hundred  to  the 
one  at  Milledgeville,  and  alM)ut  twelv<'  hundred  dollars  to  the  schools  at  Tliom*asville 
and  Cuthbert,  res|>ectively. 
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Like  the  Kortli  Georgia  Agricultural  College,  the  schools  at  Thomas- 
ville  aud  Milletlgevillo  are  mixed  schools,  aud  in  them  members  of  both 
sexes  are  taught.  In  them,  too,  military  exercises  form  a  part  of  the  in- 
struction. But,  unlike  Dahlonega,  they  are  considered  as  merely  ])re- 
paratory  schools  for  the  tTniversity,  their  collegiate  capacity  being  lim- 
ited to  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years,  after  which  students  are 
expected  to  repair  to  the  parent  and  central  institution,  and  there  com- 
plete their  course.  The  old  State  Capitol  buildings,  which  were  granted 
to.  tlie  trust(*es  of  the  University  of  Georgia  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing a  branch  college  at  Milledgeville,  are  at  present  occupied  by  the 
college,  and  are  said  to  furnish  ample  accommodations  for  the  students. 

Doctor  Lipscomb's  term  of  oflice  expiring  in  1874,  llev.  Henry  n. 
Tucker,  D.  1).,  LL.  D.,  who  had  previously^  been  the  president  of  Mercer 
University,  succeeded  to  the  chancellorship  of  the  University.  lie  occu- 
pied t  his  i)Osition  till  1S78,  when  the  late  lamented  Rev.  P.  IT.  Mell,  D.  D., 
JjL.  I).,  was  elected.  For  almost  a  decade  did  this  worthy  chancellor 
])reside  over  the  alfair.s  of  the  University.  Only  a  few  months'^  ago  was 
he  called  away  from  a  life  of  energetic  usefulness  and  unswerving  de- 
votion to  the  charges  (^oininitted  to  his  keeping. 

Under  the  University  system  there  are,  in  addition  to  the  three  branch 
colleges  and  the  Medit'-al  Department  at  Augusta,  already  alluded  tO| 
the  Franklin  and  State  Colleges  and  a  L.iw  Department  at  Athens. 

FRANKLIN   COLLEGE. 

In  Franklin  College  four  courses  of  study  are  open  to  the  student: 
the  classical  or  bachelor  of  arts  coarse;  the  literary'  or  bachelor  of 
philosophy  course,  which  dilFers  from  the  A.  B.  course  in  so  far  as  it 
allows  tiie  substitution  of  French  and  German  for  the  Latin  and  Greek 
of  the  latter  course;  the  soientitic  course;  and  the  master  of  arts  or 
highest  and  most  comprehensive  course  in  theUni  versity.  There  are  ten 
Academic  Schools  in  Franklin  College:  School  of  the  Latin  Language 
and  Literature;  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature;  the  Modern  Lan- 
guages; Belles-Lettres,  including  rhetoric,  criticism,  and  aesthetics;  Meta- 
physics and  Ethics;  Mathematics;  Physics  and  Astronomy;  Chemis- 
try; History  and  Political  Science;  and  Biology  and  Geology.  All  of 
these  schools  enter  into  the  composition  of  a  master  of  arts  degree, 
and  consequently  the  receipt  of  an  A.  M.  diploma  imi)lies  that  the  stu- 
dent has  satisfactorily  availed  himself  of  all  the  privileges  of  the  col- 
lege. While  the  amount  of  work  imposed  by  this  course  is,  perhaps, 
greater  than  that  experienced  in  the  other  courses  of  the  University, 
the  duration  of  it  is  less,  the  master  of  arts  (umrse  only  extending 
through  the  Junior  and  Senior  years. 


*  From  16UG  to  WL  -  His  death  occurred  Jjinuary  UC,  leSrJ. 
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THE  STATE  COLLEGE. 

The  State  College  embraces  schools  of  Agriculture,  Eugineering,  and 
Applied  Chemistry.  That  of  Agriculture  is  designed  i)riucipally  for 
the  sons  of  farmers,  or  other  young  men  who  purpose  making  farming 
their  leading  occupation,  and  is  a  strictly  professional  school.  There 
are  four  classes  in  this  school,  during  the  first  two  of  which  English, 
arithmetic,  trigonometry-,  mensuration  and  surveying,  and  book-keep- 
ing are  studied.  Students  of  the  Junior  year  pursue  the  studies  of  gen- 
eral chemistry, physics,  natural  history,  embracing  botany  and  zoology-, 
experimental  field-work  at  the  farm,*  and  practical  work  in  the  chemical 
and  biological  laboratories;  and  those  of  the  Senior  class  studies  in  in- 
dustrial and  agricultural  chemistry,  agriculture,  theoretical  and  practi- 
cal, and  geology  and  mineralogy.  Bachelor  of  agriculture  is  the  degree 
conferred  in  this  school.  The  courses  in  engineering  and  applied  chem- 
istry occupy  likewise  four  years.  The  diplomas  awarded  in  these  de- 
partments are  bachelor  of  engineering  and  bachelor  of  chemical  science. 

In  referring  to  the  work  accomplished  b}*  the  State  College,  the  late 
Chancellor  Mell,  in  a  letter  to  Martin  V.  Calvin,  Esq.  (of  Augusta),  dated 
September  11),  1887,  says :  "  In  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  here 
has  been  given  the  most  thorough  instruction  in  those  departments  of 
science  that  have  most  intimate  relation  with  scientific  agriculture. 
Scattered  all  over  Georgia  are  accomplished  physicists  and  chemists, 
who  are  competent  to  give  scientific  instruction  and  practical  aid  in 
sucIp  scientific  analyses  as  farmers  need,  who  obtained  their  culture  in 
the  halls  of  the  Agricultural  College  here.  Through  the  agency  of  this 
institution  then,  there  have  been  given  to  the  State  not  a  small  number 
of  men  who  are  thoroughly  versed  in  all  those  sciences  that  make  the 
iuiportant  factors  in  scientific  agriculture.  Ninety-four  (94)  accom- 
plished young  men  have  graduated  from  the  Agricultunil  College  here 
during  the  few  years  of  its  existence,*  and  fifty-one  undergraduates 
enrolled  themselves  on  its  books  as  matriculates  last  year." 

THE  LAW  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Law  Department  of  the  University  is  the  successor  to  the  Lump- 
kin Law  School,  which  Wiis  established  in  1859.^  Of  this  the  professors 
were  Joseph  IT.  Lumpkin,*  Thomas  H.  XL Cobb,  and  William  Ilope  riull. 
This  school  ended,  co  nomine^  with  the  death  of  Chief- Justice  Lumpkin, 
when  the  present  Law  Department  was  inaugurated.    Since  it  was  or- 


•  This  farm,  located  at  what  is  known  as  **  Rock  College  ^'  (built  in  1«C1),  in  the  sub- 
urbs of  Athens,  consists  of  some  sixty-five  acres,  fifty  of  which  are  under  cultivation. 

'It  was  establibhod  in  167*2. 

•^See  act  of  Deeonibcr  19, 1859.     (Laws  of  ia'>9,  p.  84.) 

Mt  was  Chief  JuMtico  Lumpkin  who  organized  the  Phi  Kappa  Society.  (White's 
Historical  Collectioos  of  Ooorgia,  p.  395.) 
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j>::uiize(l  the  professors  of  law  have  been  William  L.  Mitcheil,  Benjauiiii 
II.  Hill,  William  M.  Browne,  Pope  Barrow,  George  Dudley  Thomiis, 
and  Andrew  J.  Cobb.  The  last  .two  are  now  in  ofllce,  and  are  assisted 
by  Samuel.  G.Benedict  as  lecturer  on  medical  jurisprudence. 

The  course x)f  instruction  in  the  Law  Department  is  completed  ia  one 
year,  consisting  of  two  terms,  the  first  being  devoted  to  the  study  of 
Blackstone's  Commentaries,  Broom's  Comntentarics  on  the  Common 
Law,  and  the  Constitutions  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  of 
Georgia ;  and  the  second  term  to  the  study  of  the  principles  of  plead- 
ing, evidence,  equity,  commercial  law,  and  the  Code  of  Georgia.  Dur- 
ing this  second  term  frequent  moot  courts  arc  hckl,  in  which,  one  of 
the  professors  presides,  and  the  students  are  taught  the  actual  practice 
of  tlieir  profession.  A  study  of  medical  jurisprudence  is  embraced  iu 
the  course;  and,  until  his  death,  it  was  the  custom  of  Chancellor  Mell 
to  deliver  lectures  to  the  ;students  on  i)arliamontary  law.^  At  the  end 
of  the  course  students  receive  their  diplomas,  by  virtue  of  which  they 
are  admitted  without  examination  to  practise  In  the  superior  courts  of 
the  State  of  Georgia,  and  in  all  other  courts  of  the  State  except  the  Su- 
preme Court.  To  this  latter  court  the  diploma  admits  when  the  good 
moral  character^  of  the  applicant  is  properly  vouched  for. 

« 

scnoLAEsnips. 

The  first  free  scholarship  established  at  the  University  of  Georgia 
appears  to  have  been  founded  upon  a  donation  of  the  late  Robert  Tay- 
lor, Esq.,  of  the  city  of  Athens,  who  bequeathed  a  certain  amount  to 
support  a  young  man  at  college.  This  failed  because  of  the  fact  that  it 
was  based  upon  property  owned  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  becamo 
valueless  in  consequence  of  the  emancipation  of  slaves. 

When  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  was  organized,  a  free  scholar- 
ship was  awarded,  for  appointment,  to  each  member  of  the  Legislature, 
and  a  certain  number  were  given  to  the  city  of  Athens,  which  had  do- 
nated  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for  the  construction  of  a  buildinff.^ 
Writing  of  these  scholarships  in  1875,  Chancellor  Tucker  says  :*  "The 
University  offers  tuition  free  to  three  hundred  and  fifteen  students. 
About  one  hundred  of  these  free  scholarships  are  occupi(Ml,  and  we  now 
offer  two  hundred  and  fifteen  more  to  the  people  of  Georgia.     It  is  but 

•CbancoUor  Mell  wrote  in  1870  A  Manual  of  Parliamentary  Practice,  which  is  tlio 
text-book  use«l  in  the  University.  ThiH  work  is  held  in  lii«j;li  repnto  throughout  tho 
Southern  States.  The  Chancellor  was  a  line  presiding  ofllcer,  and  in  that  capacity 
performed  long  and  valuable  services. 

2 Sec  Catalogue,  l-^SC-S?.  The  Code  of  Georgia,  l«^se,  ]).  ^.V),  provides  that  *'any 
law  student  having  a  diplonia  of  graduation,  signed  by  tho  proper  authority  of  the 
University,  is  entitled  t<»  plead  and  practise  law  in  all  the  courts  of  law  and  equity  of 
this  State  on  the  same  terms  of  the  graduates  of  tho  Lumpkin  Law  School.'' 

'  Viz,  Moore  College. 

<  Sco  Doctor  Tucker's  Address  in  l^'t,  pp.  ai-2. 
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fair,  however,  to  say  that  two  liuiulre^l  and  fifty  free  scbolarships  aro 
on  the  bounty  of  the  land  scrip  fund,  which  was  a  gift  from  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  and  only  sixty-five  are  on  the  bounty  of 
what  is  called  Franklin  College.  But  as  matters  now  stand,  both  the 
Agricultural  College  and  Franklin  College  are  constituent  parts  of  the 
University  of  Georgia;  the  students  of  both  occupy  the  same  buildings, 
are  taught  by  the  same  instructors,  and  enjoy  the  same  privileges."  In 
1877  we  are  told  that  '•  fifty  meritorious  young  men  of  limited  means," 
residents  of  Georgia,  were  admitted  to  the  academic  department  (Frank- 
lin College)  free  of  tuition,  in  return  for  which  they  were  expected  to 
teach  in  the  State  for  a  term  of  years  equal  to  the  time  they  had  en- 
joyed the  advantages  of  the  University;  and  that  needy  students  in- 
tending to  enter  the  ministry  also  received  tuition  free.* 

Upon  the  introduction  of  free  tuition  for  all  departments  of  the  Uni- 
versity, except  the  Law  and  Medical  Departments,  in  1881,  free  scholar- 
ships of  course  ceased  to  exist.  The  Charles  McDonald  Brown  Scholar- 
ship Fund,  established  about  the  same  time,  constitutes  the  only  student 
help  now  afforded  at  the  University. 

THE  LIBRARIES  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

There  arc  four  liberies  in  the  University:  the  college  library,  con- 
taining some  thirteen  thousand  volumes;  the  Gilmer  library, which  is  a 
collection  of  .about  one  thousand  volumes  of  select  literature,  bequeathed 
to  the  University  by  Ilis  Excellency  the  late  ex-Governor  George  B. 
(iiliner;^  and  the  Deinosthenian  and  Phi  Kappa  libraries,  consisting 
each  of  some  three  thousand  volumes.  In  addition  to  the  general 
library  of  the  University,  the  Law  Department  has  a  special  library  con- 
taining many  of  the  standard  law  books.  It  may  not  be  insippropriate 
to  mention  in  this  connection  that  the  branch  college  at  Milledgeville 
has  recently  come  into  possession  of  a  library  of  about  three  thousand 
volumes.  There  are  also  several  thousand  books  in  the  library  of  the 
Medical  Department  at  Augusta. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  University  of  Georgia  has  the  finest  physical 
and  chemical  apparatus  in  the  South,  the  physical  being  valued  at  ten 
thousand  dollars.  It  possesses  also  a  large  collection  of  mineralogical 
and  geological  specimens,  and  is  well  supplied  with  engineering  mod- 
els and  machines  for  testing  the  strength  of  materials. 

THE  PROPERTY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

The  property  of  the  University,  including  its  ten  main  college  build- 
ings, which  cost  in  the  aggregate  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  the  apparatus,  which  is  worth  fifty  thousand  more,  has  an 

'  Kiddlo  and  Sclicni*8  Cyclopa'diu  of  Educ.itinn,  p.  lUD. 

^  Those  two  librarioB  occupy  tbo  en  tiro  second  floor  of  what  is  known  as  tlio  Library 
Building  (erected  in  1862). 
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eHtimated  value  of  $603,000.'  Beside  the  campas,  which  cousists  of 
thirty-seven  acres  of  land  aud  is  a  part  of  the  original  gift  of  Governor 
Milledge,  there  is  an  experimental  farm  of  sixty  acres  at  Kock  College, 
iuthe  suburbs  of  Athens,  belonging  to  the  University. 

Large  numbers  have  graduated  from  the  University  of  Georgia,  aud 
many  of  its  alumni  have  been  prominent,  both  in  the  State  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government.*  The  various  chairs  have  been  occupied  by  8event3'- 
Hcvon  professors,'  and  there  have  been  forty-two  tutors.  The  college 
lias  graduated  seventy-nine  classes.  According  to  Chancellor  Tucker's 
estimate,  made  in  1875/  the  University  has  given  to  the  State  one  hun- 
dred ministers,  twenty-six  Congressmen,  nine  supreme  court  justices, 
fifty  superior  court  judges,  thirty  presidents  or  professors  of  colleges, 
about  two  hundred  legislators,  four  governors,  and  two  bishops.  In- 
clusive of  its  undergraduates,  it  has  been  instrumcntann  the  education 
of  fully  six  thousand  persons  in  Georgia.  During  the  session  of  1S87-SS 
there  were  in  attendance  upon  all  the  departments  of  the  University 
1,177  students. 

Tll(^  University  of  Georgia  is  now  uiulcr  tlie  efficient  and  energetic 
managcMnent  of  the  Rev.  Di\  William  E.  l>oggs,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.  He 
was  elected  to  the  position  of  chancellor,  as  successor  to  the  late  Doctor 
Mell,  in  October,  ISSS. 

GEORGIA  SCnOOL  OF  TECHNOLOGY. 

On  October  13,  18S5,  an  act*  to  establish  a  technological  school  as  i\ 
branch  of  the  State  University,  to  appropriate  money  for  the  same,  and 
for  othor  purposes,  was  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Georgia. 
In  it  provision  was  made  for  the  appointment  of  five  "fit  and  discreet 


'  Soo  Centennial  Catalogue,  etc.  (published  18Sr>). 

-Among  them  may  be  mentioned  Alexander  II.  Stephens,  Howell  Cobb,  BciijaoiiQ 
H.  Hill,  and  llerselud  V.  Johnson.  It  may  also  bo  interesting  to  know  that  Dr. 
Crawford  W.  Long,  the  discoverer  of  anjesthesia,  was  a  graduate  of  this  iustitution. 

^The  faculty  of  iii**truction  at  Athens,  including  the  professors  of  law  and  tbo  Icct- 
uivron  nuMlical  jurisprudence,  at  i>rescut  consists  of  eleven  professors. 

Anu>ng  the  pri>fessors  at  ditVeront  times  connected  with  tbo  University  may  be 
mentioned  the  Kev.  l»atrick  H.  Mell,  1).  D.,  LL.  D.,  James  P.  Waddell,  William  II. 
Waddell,  and  William  (i.  Woodlin,  in  tbo  department  of  ancient  languages;  C.  P. 
Wilcox,  A.  M.,  in  that  of  modern  languages;  Charles  F.  McCay,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  Jolm 
LeConte,  M.  l>.,  William  L.  Jones,  M.  D.,  Charles  S.Venable,  LL.  D.,  L.  IL  Cbarbon- 
nier,  A.  M..  antl  Montgomery  Cumming.  A.  M..  in  natural  philosophy  :  Alonzo  Church, 
A.  M.,  William  LeKoy  Hroun.  A.  >L.  LL.  D.,  and  Williams  Rutherford,  A.  M.,  in 
mathematics;  Joseph  LeCotile,  M.  !>.,  Joseph  Jones, M.  D..  Harry  Hammond.  M.  D., 
and  IL  C.  White.  C.  and  M.  K..  in  chemistry  and  gtH>logy  :  P.  C.  Rarrow,  Jr..  in  en- 
gineering; JiKst^ph  H.  Lumpkin.  LL.  P..  William  L.  Mitchell.  A.  M..  Poih*  Barrow, 
and  A.  J.  Cobb,  in  law  ;  William  >L  Browne.  A.  M..  in  history  and  jud'aical  science; 
and  William  B.  Stevens.  P.  P..  William  T.  Brautly.  P.  P..  R.  M.  Johnston.  A.  M., 
and  Charles  Morris,  A.  M..  in  belles-lettres  and  rhetoric. 

*Sw  PiH'tor  Tucker's  Address,  p.  24. 

^Laws  of  1^84-iO,  pp.  (»-r2. 
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persons,"  citizens  of  the  State,  to  be  known  as  the  Commission  on  the 
School  of  Technology,  whose  business  it  should  be  to  procure  the  grounds 
and  buildings  necessary  for  the  establishment  of  the  institution.  That 
school  was  to  be  located  within  or  near  the  corporate  limits  of  that  city 
or  town  in  the  State  which  should  ofter  the  best  inducements  for  such 
location  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commission.  Preference  was  to  be  given 
to  such  place  as  should  be  easy  of  access  to  all  the  people  of  the  State, 
due  regard  being  had  to  the  appropriateness,  eligibility,  and  healthful- 
ness  of  the  surroundings.  The  selection,  once  made,  was  to  be  final.  It 
was  further  enacted  that  when  so  established  the  school  should  be  a 
part  of  the  University  of  Georgia,  and  come  under  the  control  and 
managementof  its  Board  of  Trustees,  and  the  general  supervision  of  its 
chancellor;  that  its  officers  should  he  a  president,  a  superintendent  of 
the  manual  department,  a  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  facult}^  and 
such  other  i)rofessors,  teachers,  and  instructors  as  should  be  necessary, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  to  carry  on  the  school  in  accord- 
ance with  the  intention  of  the  act;  that  a  course  of  practical  training 
in  the  use  and  manufacture  of  tools  and.  machines  for  wood  and  iron 
working  sbouUl  be  provided  for  all  the  students  of  the  school ;  and  that 
the  curriculum  should  include,  as  near  as  practicable,  consistent  with 
the  appropriation,^  the  branches  now  taught  and  followed  in  the  Free 
Institute  of  Industrial  Science  at  Worcester,  Mass.^ 

Atlanta  has  been  chosen  as  the  seat  of  the  School  of  Technology. 
It  was  selected  both  with  reference  to  its  central  situation  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  liberal  inducements  offered,  the  city  giving  fift}'  thousand 
dollars  in  cash,  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  the  shape  of  a  twenty- 
five  hundred  dollar  annuity  for  twenty  years,  while  the  citizens  con- 
tributed twenty  thousand  dollars  in  cash,  and  the  land  for  the  site, 
which  is  valued  at  ten  thousand  dollars.  No  members  of  the  faculty, 
except  the  president.  Dr.  Isaac  S.  Ilopkins,  who  at  present  occupies  a 
like  position  in  Emory  College,  and  two  of  the  professors  have  been 
elected.  There  are  two  college  buildings,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  bo 
ready  for  occupation  by  August  1st  of  the  current  year  (1888).^ 


t  — 


'  Sixty- fivo  thousand  dollars. 

•This  institution  *^  was  founded  by  John  Boynton  in  18(15,  through  a  conviction  that 
it  is  pos6iblo  advantageously  to  unite  in  a  course  of  training  thorough  mental  discipline 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  application  of  science  to  some  of  the  practical  arts.  It  offers 
a  good  education,  based  on  the  mathematics,  living  languages,  physical  sciences,  and 
drawing;  and  gives  sufficient  practical  instruction  in  some  branch  of  applied  science 
to  secure  to  its  graduates  a  livelihood.  It  is  specially  designed  for  those  who  wish  to 
become  mechanics,  civil  engineers,  chemists,  or  designers.  Special  prominence  is 
given  to  the  clement  of  practice,  which  is  required  in  every  department.  The  train- 
ing of  students  preparing  for  mechanical  engineers  occupies  three  and  a  half  years; 
that  of  all  others  tliroo  years  of  forty-t  wo  weeks  each."  (Report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education,  1881-85,  p.  135.) 

'Since  writing  the  above,  a  prospcctns  ot  the  Georgia  School  of  Technology  has 
boon  issued,  a  faculty  of  instruction  secured,  and  tho  institution  regularly  opened  to 
Btudents.    The  Bchool  is  now  (1889)  in  successful  operation. 
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If  to  the  University  of  Georgia  must  he  accorded  the  first  place  among 
tli(»>  Hchools  for  the  higher  education  of  the  3'outh  of  Georgia,  the  sec- 
ond most  certainly  belongs  to  Mercer  University  at  M<acoD. 

GEORGIA  BAPTIST  CONVENTION. 

This  institution  is  the  property  of  the  Baptists,  and  owed  its  origin 
lo  liie  Georgia  Baptist  Convention,  under  whose  auspices  it  wjis  founded. 
At  th(»  annual  session  of  that  body  at  Buckhead  Church,  Burke  County, 
jn  the  spring  of  1S3I,  the  Kev.  Adiel  Sherwood  offered  a  resolution, 
which  was  adopted,  to  establish  in  some  central  part  of  the  State,  as 
soon  as  the  funds  should  justify  it,  a  classical  and  theological  school, 


'  (iror^ia  (lazol  ttM^r,  by  A«licl  Sherwood.    3a  oil.   Washington  City,  1837.    Pp.  3*24-5. 

Mcinoirs  of  Khh'i-.Jcsso  Mrrcor,  by  C.  I).  Mallary.     Now  York,  1SI4.    Pp.  160-78. 

<j(M)r;<:iii  IlapiistM  — Historical  and  Biographical,  by  Jcsso  II.  Campbell.    Ricbinond, 
1HI7.     Pp.  I'X»/J()l-n. 

White's  Statistics  of  (Jcorgia.     Savannah,  IHIO.     Pp.  76-7. 

Tlionias  P.Jancs's  Iland-Hook  of  (Jeorgia.     Atlanta,  Oa.,  1870.     Pp.  186-7. 

History  of  tbo  Baptist  Denomination  in  (Jcorgia,  etc.  (Compiled  for  the  Christian 
Index.)     Atlanta,  (la.,  18S1.     Pp.  U3-r»7,  llK)-t>01,2l;V17,2.|7-W>. 

The  Baptist  Kncyclopadia,  c^tc,  by  William  Cathcart,  D.  1).     Philadelphia,  1883. 
Pp.  78J- 1. 

President  Battle's  Sketch  of  Mercer  rniversity  (prepared  for  Picturesqne  America 
in  188.%). 

The^  Commonwealth  of  Georgia,  etc.,   by  .1.  T.   Henderson.     Atlanta,  Ga.,  1885. 
I'p.  »J6l)-7l). 

(■atalogne  and  Triennial  Register  of  Mercer  University,  Macon,  Ga.,  188.'>-vS6. 

Annnal  (\atalognes  for  188C>-J^7  and  lS87-H'-\ 

Historical  Record  of  Macon  and  Central  Georgia,  etc.,  by  John  C.  Bntler.    Macon, 
(Ja.,  1871).     Pp.  !i>in)-3t^J. 

American  Baptist  Register  for  18riC.     Philadelphia,  ISTkI.     Pp.  426-8.     Mercer  Uui- 
versitv,  bv  Rev.  B.  M.  Sanders. 

Catalognes  for  ls:»C»-r»7,  !8,V-.M).  is;  I  -T.'..  l-7l»-86. 
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which  would  "auito  agricultural  labor  with  study,  and  be  oi)enod  for 
those  only  preparing  for  the  ministry.''  *  The  idea  of  founding  a  luauaal 
labor  school,  where  theory  and  practice  should  be  taught, — a  scheme 
much  in  favor  with  Georgia  Baptists, — seems  to  have  originated  with 
Doctor  Sherwood,*  who  was  the  first  to  demonstrate  its  feasibility  in 
the  academy  established  by  him  near  Eatonton,  in  Putnam  County, 
early  in  1832.^  IJ is  plan,  as  then  i)resented,  contemplated  an  institu- 
tion exclusively  for  the  benefit  and  training  of  young  ministers.  At  the 
next  meeting  of  the  convention,  however,  which  was  held  at  Powellton 
in  1832,  the  resolution  was  modified  so  as  to  admit  "others  besides 
students  of  divinity." 

Lands  and  money  having  been  subscribed,  a  site  was  chosen  for  the 
jiroposed  school,  seven  miles  north  of  Greensborough,  in  Greene  County, 
identical  with  the  location  of  the  present  village  of  renfield,  in  Ogle- 
thorpe County. 

EEV.  JESSE  MERCER. 

The  school,  called  Mercer  Institute,  was  so  named  in  honor  of  the 
Kev.  Jesse  Mercer,  a  Baptist  divine  and  philanthropist,  well  known 
throughout  Georgia  for  his  zeal,  liberality,  and  piety.  He  was  one  of 
the  earliest  advocates  of  a  thorough  educational  system,  and  of  him  it 
has  been  said  that  "he  was  the  most  influential  minister  of  his  day, 
and  perhaps  the  most  distinguished  minister  of  the  denomination  ever 
reared  up  in  the  State.''*  Deeply  did  Mr.  Mercer  appreciate  the  com- 
plimeut  thus  paid  him,  and  of  this  his  subsequent  acts  gave  proof. 
"As  it  was  determined  by  his  brethren  that  the  seminary  should  bear 
his  honored  name,  from  its  first  establishment  it  engaged  his  unremit- 
ting solicitude.  •  *  *  Indeed  the  part  which  he  took  in  the  nurture 
and  endowment  of  this  institution^  may  be  considered  the  most  impor- 
tant and  pronn'nent  of  the  many  and  useful  benevolent  services  of  his 
whole  life.''« 

One  of  the  objects  of  the  Georgia  Baptist  Convention,'  as  set  forth 
in  its  constitution,  was  "  to  afford  an  opportunity  to  those,  who  may  con- 
scientiously think  it  their  duty,  to  form  a  fund  for  the  education  of  pious 
young  men  who  nuiy  be  called  by  the  spirit  and  their  churches  to  the 
Christian  ministry.''  From  1826  to  1832  several  beneficiaries  were 
adopted  by  the  Convention,  and  no  less  than  eight  received  aid  from 
the  Convention  in  the  last-named  year.    In  1828,  Josiah  Penfield,  a  de- 


'  HiBtory  of  tlio  Baptist  DcnominatioD,  etc.,  p.  144. 
-  Mallary'8  Life  of  Mercer,  p.  165. 
'Georgia  Gazetteer,  1837,  p.  :I24. 

*  CampbeU's  Geor;;ia  HaptiHts,  p.  1^*2. 

*  Ho  was  l)>'  far  tlio  lar;;rst  rontribntor,  as  lie  j^avo  durinj;  liis  life  and  by  will  about 
forty  tlioiiHaiid  (lollarn.     (Kaptist  Kncyi'lopaMlia,  etc.,  p.  7^i.) 

'^Mallary^HLifi' of  M«'rcer,  p.  Hut. 

'The  Convention  wa8  incorporatnl  iiiMltT  tlii*  act  of  DocemlMT 'J*2,  1S30. 
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vout  deacon  of  tlie  Savannah  Baptist  Church,  offered  to  give  twenty-five 
hundred  dolHrs  toward  a  fund  for  the  education  of  young  ministers, 
provided  the  Convention  would  contribute  an  equal  amount.  More  than 
twenty-five  hundred  dollars  were  subscribed  by  the  delegates  at  the 
Convention  in  Milledgeville  in  March,  1821).  From  this  Pcnfield  legacy, 
and  from  annual  additions,  grew  the  pennaueut  fund  for  the  education 
of  young  ministers,  which  at  one  time  amounted  to  thirty-three  thou- 
sand four  hundred  dollars. 

CLASSICAL  AND  THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOL  ESTABLISHED. 

Having  an  educational  fund,  tlie  Convention,  as  before  stated,  re- 
solved in  1831  to  establish  a  classical  and  theological  school  to  be  con- 
nected with  manual  labor;  and  m  the  following  year  a  subscription  of 
fifteen  hundred  dollars  was  reported  and  a  site  was  chosen.  The  exec- 
utive committee  who  had  charge  of  the  matter  from  the  first  acted  on 
the  maxim  '*do  not  go  in  debt,"  and  made  the  best  arrangements  which 
the  means  in  hand  would  permit.  The  buildings  were  located  in  what 
is  now  the  village  of  Pentield,  and  consisted  of  ''  two  double  cabins, 
with  a  garret  to  each,  for  dwelling,  for  dining,  and  for  study,  for  both 
teachers  and  students."  ,  ■ 

THE  FIIIST  PRINCirAL,  MR.   SANDERS. 

*'  With  these  limited  accommodations,"  continues  the  Rev.  B.  M. 
Sanders,  the  first  and  only  principal  of  Mercer  Institute,  "I  opened  the 
institution  in  January,  1833,  with  thirty-nine  students,  having  thirty- 
six  of  them  to  board  in  my  own  family.  Among  those  were  seven  young 
men  preparing  for  the  ministry. 

*'  I  shall  ever  remember  with  lively  emotions  of  pleasure  ^  the  patience 
and  cheerfulness  with  which  the  students  of  this  ^ear  sustained  the 
privations  and  trials  to  which  they  were  subjected  by  their  cramped 
circumstances.  They  may  be  truly  said  to  have  borne  hardness  like 
good  soldiers.  While  living  as  in  a  camp  in  their  midst,  and  burdened 
with  the  charge  and  responsibility  of  the  literary,  theological,  labor- 
ing, and  boarding  departments,  I  found  no  little  support  in  all  my 
cares  and  labors  from  witnessing  that,  while  they  lived  upon  the 
cheapest  fare,  had  no  place  for  study  but  the  common  school-room,  no 
place  to  retire  to  for  rest  but  a  garret  without  fire  in  the  coldest 
weather,  and  labored  diligently  three  hours  every  day,  no  complaint 
was  heard,  but  that  the  most  entire  cheerfulness  ran  through  all  their 
words  and  actions. 

'^In  a  word,  those  favorable  indications  of  the  success  of  the  enter- 
prise soon  began  to  inspire  its  friends  with  confidence,  and  to  animate 


'  Soo  Mr.  Samlors's  Valedictory  Address  delivered  before  the  Trustees,  Faculty,  Stu- 
dents, and  Friends  of  Mercer  University,  December  1'2,  1839  (given  in  part  in  Mal- 
lary'a  Life  of  Morcer,  pp.  lOiJ-Tr)). 
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their  efforts  for  tbo  extension  of  its  advantages.  An  amount  was  soon 
raised  to  erect  another  largo  wooden  buihling,  with  eight  comfortable 
rooms  fur  dormitories,  and  a  brick  basement  for  chapel  and  school- 
rooms. 

*'The  second  year's  operations  were  commenced  with  increased  accom- 
modations, with  an  additional  teacher  and  eighty  students,  seventy  of 
whom  boarded  in  commons.  During  the  second  and  third  years,  the 
building  of  a  larger  and  more  comfortable  dwelling,  a  commodious 
dining-room,  and  two  society  lialls,  abundantl}"  increased  both  the  com- 
forts and  conveniences  of  the  institution." 

The  growth  of  Mercer  Institute  was  gradual  until  1837,  when  a  new 
departure  was  made,  the  result  of  which  was  its  elevation  to  the  char- 
acter and  dignity  of  a  college.  Inspired  by  the  example  of  the  Pres- 
byterians, who  were  contemplating  the  erection  of  a  college  at  Midway,^ 
near  Milledgeville,  in  Baldwin  County,  the  Baptists  determined  to  build 
one  at  Washington  (Wilkes  County).  Into  this  movement  Mr.  Mercer 
had  gone  with  all  earnestness,  contrary  to  his  usual  princii>le  of  not 
dividing  resources.  A  hundred  thousand  dollars  had  been  subscribed 
for  the  school  at  Washington,'^  when  it  was  decided  to  give  up  the  at- 
tempt, since  it  was  feared  that  the  denomination  could  not  supx)ort  both 
institutions.  The  great  iinancial  panic  which  overwhelmed  the  country 
in  1837,  and  delayed  the  operations  of  some  of  the  most  solid  institu- 
tions for  several  years,  was  the  chief  motive  for  this  determination. 
The  establishment  of  the  Southern  Baptist  College^  at  Washington  was, 
therefore,  abandoned  by  its  projectors,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  in 
Athens  in  1S37,  in  consequence  of  the  embarrassments  of  the  times, 
theinadequacjy  of  the  means  in  hand,  etc.  It  was  then  determined  to 
connect  a  collegiate  department  with  the  Mercer  Institute,  continuing 
at  the  same  time  its  academic  s^'stem.  Mr.  Mercer  was  sorely  disap- 
pointed at  this,*  but  magnanimously  accepted  the  decision.  "I  cannot 
work  alone,"  was  his  emphatic  declaration ;  "  I  must  go  with  my  breth- 
ren ;"  and  before  the  close  of  the  year  he  subscribed  five  thousand  dol- 
lars for  the  endowment  of  the  Collegiate  Department  at  Penfield.  Ap- 
plication was  made  to  the  Legislature,  and  a  charter  was  granted  by 
that  body  in  Dec(*niber,  1837,^  with  the  usual  privileges  to  colleges. 


'  Viz,  C)^Iethori)o  Ulliv^r^^ily(iucorpo^atcd  by  act  of  December  21, 1835;  sco  Princess 
DIgrst,  i)i».  877-*:^). 

-Accordin*;  to  Mr.  Butler  (History  of  Macon,  11.299),  fifty  thousand  dollars  were 
Bubscribed  to  this  object  in  1.S3G,  which  amount  was  increased  to  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  during  the  following  j'ear. 

^Such  was  the  namo  of  the  proposed  institution,  the  act  incorporating  it  having 
been  passed  December  29,  183(5.     (Prince's  Digest,  p.  879.) 

<  It  seems  that,  in  addition  to  liberal  contributions  to  the  enterprise,  ho  had  like- 
wise tendered  a  beautiful  situation  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town  or  Washington,  as  a 
homo  for  the  purposed  institution. 

'^Sco  Act  to  amend  an  Act,  entitled  an  Act  to  incorporate  the  Baptist  Convention  of 
the  State  of  Georgia,  approved  December  22,  1837.    (Laws  of  183G-37,  pp.  152-3.) 
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OFFICIAL   BEGINNING  OF   MERCER  UNIVERSITY. 

Under  tbis  cbarter  tbe  Baptist  Convention  of  tbo  State  of  Georgia  at 
its  session  in  May,  1838,  elected  tbe  first  Board  of  Trnstees  of  Mercer 
University.'  Tbe  first  meeting  of  tbis  Board  was  beld  at  Poufiekl,  in 
July  of  tbo  same  year,  wben  tbey  assumed  tbe  management  of  tbe  in- 
stitution; and  tbis  date  may  bo  regarded  as  tbe  official  begin niug  of 
Mercer  University,  tbougb  tbe  college  classes  wei-e  not  organized  uutil 
January,  1839.  Intermediately  an  agent  bad  succeeded  in  securing  tbe 
transfer  of  sixty  tbousand  dollars  cf  tbe  subscriptions  wbicb  bad  been 
made  to  tbo  college  at  Wasbington  to  tbe  University,  and  in  1838  tbo 
institute  assumed  tbe  title  of  Mercer  University',  in  bonor  of  its  great 
promoter,  tbo  Rev.  Jesse  IMercer.  About  tbe  same  time  a  town  was  laid 
out  around  tbe  institution  and  named  after  Josiab  Penfield,  tbe  founder 
of  tbe  scbool,  wbo  was  also  tbe  donor  of  one  of  tbe  first  contributions  to 
"aid  in  tbo  education  of  poor  young  men  preparing  for  tbe  ministry." 
Many  lots  were  at  once  sold,  and  tbe  proceeds  were  appropriated  to 
build  a  female  academy.  A  condition  was  attacbed  to  all  tbe  sales  of 
lots  probibiting  tbe  keeping  tbereon  of  gambling-bouses  or  tippling 
sbops,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  title. 

In  consideration  of  tbe  wbolesome  influence  wbicb  Mr.  Sanders's  ad- 
ministration bad  exerted  in  tbe  institute,  and  for  tbe  reason  tbat,  dur- 
ing tbe  six  years  of  its  existence,  students  bad  been  attracted  to  it  froig 
all  parts  of  tbe  State,  twenty  young  men  baviug  been  sent  out  to  preach 
the  Gospel,  religious  revivals  among  tbe  students  baving  been  frequent., 
and  "  nearly  one  bundred  of  tbem,"  to  use  Mr.  Sanders's  own  words, 
"  baving  been  bopefully  transferred  from  tbo  kingdom  of  darkness  to 
tbat  of  ligbt,''  it  was  tbougbt  tbat  no  better  man  tban  Mr.  Sanders 
could  be  selected  as  president  of  Mercer  University.  lie  was  accord- 
ingly cbosen,  and  be  entered  upon  bis  duties  early  in  January*,  1839. 
Ilis  retirement  from  tbo  presidential  cbair  of  tbe  college  in  December 
of  the  same  year  occasioned  a  temporary  suspension  of  its  exercises.  lie 
bad  tben  beld  tbe  i)osition  for  almost  eleven  montbs,  and  under  bis  able 
direction  tbe  infant  University,  like  its  parent,  tbe  institute,  bad  enjoyed 
a  fair  measure  of  prosperity,  ninety-five  students  baving  been  in  at- 
tendance during  tbis  first  year  of  its  scbolastic  work. 

In  February  of  the  following  year  Mercer  University  was  reopened 
witb  one  bundred  and  tbirty-two  students  in  tbe  collegiate  and  academic 


>Thel;ito  Thomas  Stocks,  so  long  :i  iiromiucut  iiiLMiiber  in  the  Georgia  Seuato  and 
House  of  Kepresciitativcs,  was  the  first  presUleiit  of  this  IJoard,  continuing  in  that 
office  about  twenty-fivo  years.  Among  the  other  members  of  the  15oar(l,  twenty-sovon 
in  all.  may  be  montioneil  C.  D.  Mallary,  V.  R.  Tliornton,  J.  If.  Cam])bell,  Jesso  Mer- 
cer, B.  M.  Sanders,  Mark  A.  Cooper,  Adiel  Sherwood,  and  J.  E.  Dawson.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  Board  were,  fair  representatives  of  the  Bajitist  denomination  in  Georgia 
in  piety,  wealth,  inteHi;;enee,  and  in  social  and  iiolitieal  inlliicnee.  They  gave  the 
University  its  shape  and  character,  and  to  tln'ir  wise  (•onns<d,  in  its  formative  period, 
is  duo  much  of  its  past  success. 
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departments.  The  faculty,  as  then  constituted,  embraced  the  Revs. 
Otis  Smith,  president  and  professor  of  mathematics;  Adiel  Sherwood, 
professor  of  sacred  literature  and  moral  philosophy ;  Robert  Tolifree, 
professor  of  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy;  Albert  Williams,  pro- 
fessor of  ancient  languages ;  and  S.  P.  Sauford  and  J.  W,  Attaway,  as- 
sistant professors.  The  Convention  at  this  time  supported  five  bene- 
ficiaries at  the  institution.^ 

On  the  6th  of  September,  1841,  the  Rev.  Jesse  Mercer,  who  had  for 
half  a  century  occupied  a  high  and  influential  position  among  the  Bap- 
tists of  Georgia,  and  than  whom  few,  if  any,  in  the  denomination  could 
bo  remembered  as  exhibiting  more  wisdom  in  counsel,  more  profundity 
in  the  know  ledge  of  divine  things,  more  assiduity  in  pious  labors,  and 
greater  liberality  in  his  contributions  to  the  cause  of  benevolence,  ter- 
minated his  useful  and  honored  days.  Of  the  influence  which  he  exerted, 
Mr.  Mallary  truly  and  eloquently  said :  '*  It  was  as  salutary  as  it  was  ex- 
tensive, and  as  pure  as  it  was  powerful.  The  gospel  which  he  unfolded 
with  so  much  skill,  clearness,  and  heavenly  unction,  had  exerted  much 
of  its  transforming  power  upon  his  heart,  and  rendered  him,  character 
and  life,  an  eminent  illustration  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  which  he 
proclaimed."  ^ 

In  December,  1844,  the  manual  labor  system,  which  had  been  on 
trial  since  the  foundation  of  the  institute  in  1833,  was  abandoned^  hav- 
ing proved  to  be  ineflQcacious.^  Several  other  attempts  had  been  made, 
during  the  same  decade,  to  establish  manual  labor  schools  in  different 
places,  which,  with  one  exception,*  had  likewise  failed.  The  country 
was  not  yet  ready  for  the  introduction  of  that  new  feature  in  educa- 
tion. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  CONTINUES  THROUGHOUT  THE  CIVIL  WAR. 

Mercer  University  continued  to  advance  in  prosperity  until  the  com- 
mencement of  the  War.  The  Senior  class  of  1861,  which  consisted  of 
thirty-one  members,  was  the  largest  ever  graduated  from  that  institu- 
tion. When  the  trustees  met  at  Atlanta  it  was  resolved  by  them  not  to 
suspend  the  University,  but  to  continue  its  exercises  for  the  benefit  of 


^  History  of  the  Baptist  DenominatioD,  etc.,  p.  200. 
.  *  See  the  Report  adopted  upon  the  death  of  Jesse  Mercer,  which  was  written  by  the 
Rev.  C.  D.  Mallary,  and  presented  before  the  Convention  of   1842.     {Ihid.f  p.  201.) 

5 "Not  only  unprofitable,  but  positively  injurious,"  thought  Mr.  Campbell.  {Ibid., 
p.  155.)  The  Board  of  Trustees  reported  December  18,  1844,  that  **  whereas  the  man- 
ual labor  department  of  Mercer  University  has  been  sustained  at  a  heavy  expense — 
an  expense  which  the  present  state  of  our  funds  will  not  justify,  and  has,  in  onr 
judgment,  materially  retarded  the  growth  of  our  institution  •  •  ♦  resolved, 
that  this  department  be  and  is  hereby  indefinitely  suspended."     {Ihid.,  p.  250.) 

'*  Hearn  Manual  Labor  School,  located  at  Cave  Spring  (Floyd  County),  and  foundecl 
in  1839. 
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all  tlioKfe  who  iiii^ht  be  able  to  pronecate  their  stadies.  At  a  later 
IHirUni  of  the  War,  a  resolution  was  ailopteil  tenderiug  taition  with- 
out charge  to  disabled  Coufederate  soldiers,  mauy  of  whom  gratefully 
availed  theinmdves  of  the  kind  and  patriotic  ofifer.^ 

The  trustees  suceecded  in  holding  a  meeting  in  December  of  18G5, 
and  l>egan  the  rehabilitation  of  the  University  and  the  reorganization 
of  its  faculty.  Three  oilicers  were  appointed,  who  conducted  the  school 
until  July,  1S60,  when  tv/o  more  were  elected,  one  of  whom  entered  on 
his  duties  immediately,  and  the  other  early  in  1867.  One  of  theefifects 
of  the  War  upon  Mercer  University  was  to  change  its  location.  In  18d0, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  (Convention  at  Marietta,  a  feeble  efifort  was  made  to 
move  therM)]lego  to  (xriifin.  In  1857  a  more  determined  eltbrt  at  re- 
moval was  made  in  the  Convontion  in  session  at  Augusta,  which,  bow- 
ever,  exiierience.d  a  most  decided  repulse.  But  the  War,  and  especially 
the  redundant  currency  it  set  afloat,  made  men  and  communities  more 
adventurous  and  si)eculative,  and  under  this  influence  the  project  of 
moving  the  University  assumed  a  new  phase.  Consequently,  when  the 
City  Council  of  Macon  offered  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  and  nine  acres  of  choice  lots  in  a  most  desirable  locality  of  the 
town'  to  (he  University,  if  it  would  remove  to  that  place,  its  directors 
4lid  not  hesitiite  in  accepting  the  proposition.  The  faculty  temporarily 
opened  the  institution  in  Macon,  on  their  own  responsibility,  in  1870, 
and  in  1871,  the  new  charter  having  been  perfected,  the  trustees  resolvecl 
t(»  locate  the  University  permanently  in  that  city,  and  to  sustain  a  high 
school,  under  their  care,  at  Pentield,  utilizing  for  that  purpose  the 
eanipus  and  such  of  the  buildings  as  might  be  necessary.  Mercer  Uni- 
versity was,  accordingly,  formally  transferred  to  Macon  in  October, 
1871.  The  trustees  at  once  proceeded  to  the  erection  of  a  large  and 
handsome  four-story  brick  building,  containing  over  thirty  rooms,  which 
were  to  be  devoted  to  the  library  and  apparjitus,  and  used  for  the  pur- 
poses of  recitation.  They  also  erected  a  brick  building  as  a  dormitory 
and  (lining-hall  for  students.  A  chapel  and  a  building  to  contain  the 
museum  and  to  furnish  leeture-rooms  were  in  contemplation,  but  the 
finanrial  panic  of  IST.'J  caused  a  suspension  of  further  proceedings.  In 
his  desri  i])ti()n  of  the  institution,  six  years  later,  Mr.  Butlei^  speaks  of 
two  buildings  of  handsouje  avrehitectural  style  which  were  still  to  be 
ereettnl,  from  which  it  would  apiK*ar  that  the  design  of  the  trustees,  as 
entertained  in  1873,  had  not  then  been  perfected. 

cornsKs  of  study. 

The  leading  idea  in  the  establishment  of  Meitier  University,  as  it  had 
been  in  the  ease  of  the  institute,  was  to  afford  the  advantages  of  a 
(Miristian  tHlueation  to  the  sons  of  Georgia,  and  to  furnish  an  intellect- 


«  Butler*8  History  of  Macon,  p.  UOa.  -  /6iU,  p.  301. 
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ual  and  tlieolo^ical  eqittpment  to  young  men  contemplating  tbe  gospel 
ministry.  Throughout  its  entire  career  it  has  kept  this  purpose  steadily 
in  view.  The  University  embraces  three  departments:  1st,  the  Col- 
lege of  Liberal  Arts;  2d,  the  Department  of  Theology;  3d,  the  Law 
School. 

In  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  the  scheme  of  instruction  includes 
two  courses  of  study, — the  Classical  (of  four  years)  and  the  Scientific 
(of  three  years).  Each  of  these  has  a  carefully  arranged  curriculum, 
and  between  them  applicants  have  an  election,  (iraduates  in  the  former 
school  receive  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts ;  in  the  latter,  bachelor  of 
science.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  couraes,  and  not  individual  sUt^ieSj 
are  elective. 

DEPARTMENT   OF  THEOiOGY. 

The  Department  of  Theology,  intended  for  the  special  theological  in- 
struction of  candidates  for  the  ministry,  has  always  been  regarded  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  system.  In  both  Mercer  Institute  and  the  Uni- 
versity a  theological  education  was  a  primary  thought,  and  was  spe- 
cifically provided  for  in  donations  and  legacies.*  Very  appropriately, 
therefore,  was  the  llev.  Adiel  Sherwood,  in  1840,  elected  the  first  theo- 
logical professor.  He  was  a  clergyman  of  excellent  classical  and  theo- 
logical training.  Since  making  Georgia  his  permanent  home,  in  1818, 
he  had  been  an  active  minister,  had  organized  several  churches,  had 
preached  very  extensively,  had  taught  a  number  of  young  ministers  at 
his  own  house,  and  had  been  foremost  in  all  measures  for  the  progress  of 
the  Baptist  denomination  in  the  State.  The  actual  originator  of  the  Con- 
vention and  of  Mercer  Institute,  it  was  desired  that  he  should  develop 
the  Theological  Department  of  the  University,  which  had  grown,  in  a 
great  measure,  from  his  earnest  advocacy  of  liberal  education.  But  he 
remained  a  professor  three  years  only,  accepting  a  call  to  the  presi- 
dency of  Shurtleflf  College,  in  Illinois,  in  1843.  In  1815  the  Theologi- 
cal  Department  of  Mercer  University  was  more  fully  organized,  and 
was  continued  until  18G2.  During  that  time  seven  classes,  numbering 
twelve  members,  graduated  with  the  degree  of  B.  D.  The  course  was 
quite  extensive  and  thorough,  embracing  Clreek,  Hebrew,  systematic 
and  pra(;tical  theology,  ecclesiastical  history,  and  Biblical  literature. 
Two  professors  usually  gave  most  of  their  time  to  the  instruction  in 
this  department,  and  the  course  of  study  extended  through  three 
years.2 

For  some  time  after  the  establishment  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  this  department  lapsed  into  a  state  of  suspended  ani- 


'  From  tli«  Aniericaii  Baptist  lie;:i«tor  for  1852,  p.  4*i7,  we  learu  that  in  18.51  there 
w«*n'  ill  M»*n'«»i'  IJiiiverMity  a  (N'litral  AHScK'iation  Theological  Professorship  Fund  of 
$IH,4(H);  a  Morcer  Theoloj^ical  Fund  of  iS;-21,r>00;  and  a  new  Theological  Fund  of  f450. 

''iliHtory  of  the  Baptist  Deoomioatiou,  etc.,  p.  250. 
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mation.^  But  of  late  years  a  reuewed  demand  has  arisen  for  instmc- 
tiou  nearer  liome,^  and  this  school  of  diTiuity  is  now  showing  signs  of 
vigorous  hfe.  The  graduates  in  this  department  receive  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  divinity. 

THE  LAW  SCHOOL. 

The  Law  School  was  organized  in  1873,  with  three  professorships, 
viz,  international  and  constitutional  law,  common  and  statute  law,  and 
equity  jurisprudence,  pleading,  and  practice.  By  an  act  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  Georgia,  "Any  person  having  from  the  proper  authorities 
of  Mercer  University  in  this  8tate  a  diploma  of  graduation  in  the  Law 
School  of  said  University,  shall  be  authorized  to  plead  and  practise  in 
all  the  courts  in  this  State,  without  further  examination.''^  The  degree 
conferred  is  that  of  bachelor  of  law. 

The  property  of  Mercer  University  is  estimated  at  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars.*  Its  productive  funds  amount  to  about  half  that  sum.' 
It  has  excellent  buildings,  a  library  of  about  nine  thousand  volumes,  a 
very  fair  equipment  of  physical  and  chemical  apparatus,  and  a  good 
cabinet  of  minerals  and  fossils.  The  central  edifice  is  a  handsome  struct- 
ure. It  has  eight  commodious  recitation  and  lecture-rooms,  with  a 
private  study  attached  to  each;  three  library,  two  apparatus,  and  two 
cabinet  rooms;  two  society  halls,^  with  library;  and  a  suite  of  apart- 
ments for  the  president. 

INFLUENCE    OF  MERCER  UNIVERSITY. 

Mercer  University  has  contributed  to  the  pulpit,  the  bench,  the  halls 
of  Congress,  the  gubernatorial  office  of  Georgia,  and  to  the  various 


*Thi8  institution,  establisbed  and  opened  in  1859,  was  first  located  at  GreenyUle, 
8.  C.  A  concentration  of  money  and  patronage  on  that  enterprise,  in  order  to  build 
np  a  first-class  theological  seminary  at  the  Sonth,  was  deemed  advisable  by  the 
Southern  Baptists  generally,  in  consequence  of  which  the  Theological  DepartmeDt 
at  Mercer  University  remained  for  many  years  inoperative.  Indeed,  one  of  the  theo- 
logical professors  of  Mercer,  Dr.  William  Williams,  left  in  1859  to  join  the  facalty 
at  Greenville,  being  elected  to  that  position.  (History  of  the  Baptist  DenominatioD, 
et«.,  p.  251.) 

*The  rem  oval  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  in 
1877,  further  precipitated  the  necessity  of  reopening  the  Mercer  Theological  Depart, 
ment. 

3Act  of  February  24,  1875  (Laws  of  1875,  p.  38).  See  also  p.  100  of  Georgia  Code 
of  1882. 

"•See  American  Baptist  Year-Book  for  1888,  p.  211. 

•The  endowment  of  Mercer  University,  writes  Doctor  Battle,  its  able  president, 
though  not  probably  the  largest,  ranks  am(mg  the  largest  of  the  endowments  of 
Southern  denominational  institutions.  Even  in  the  inception  of  its  career  the  insti- 
tution possessed  what  was  considered  a  liberal  endowment  for  the  times,  between 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  and  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  having  been  given 
Air  the  establishment  and  endowment  of  Mercer  University  and  its  Theological  Semi* 
nary.    (See  Doctor  Church's  speech.     White's  Statistics  of  Georgia,  p.  72.) 

^  These  are  the  property  of  the  Phi  Delta  and  Ciceronian  Debating  Clubs. 
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professious  and  occupatious  of  life  a  number  of  the  most  distinguished, 
cultivated,  and  successful  men  of  the  dayJ  It  has  been  an  efficient 
agent  in  elevating  and  strengthening  the  denomination  under  whose 
auspices  it  was  established;  while  it  has  borne  an  honorable  part  in 
developing  an  intelligent  citizenship  in  the  State. 

In  its  history  it  has  had  six  presidents.  The  first  who  filled  this  office 
was  the  Eev.  B.  M,  Sanders,  a  man  of  superior  sagacity  and  of  great 
force  of  character,  who  had  successfully  conducted  Mercer  Institute 
during  the  greater  part  of  its  career.  He  served  the  University  dtu'- 
ing  the  year  1839.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Otis  Smith,  a  well- 
known  educator  of  that  day,  who,  after  two  years  of  service,  retired  at 
the  close  of  1842.  The  third  president  was  the  Eev.  John  L.  Dagg, 
D.  D.,  a  man  of  large  intellect  and  ample  acquirement,  ajid  an  author 
of  standard  ethical  and  theological  works.  Doctor  Dagg  served  ten 
years  (1844-54).  Eev.  K  M.  Crawford,  D.  D.,  a  son  of  Hon.  William  H. 
Crawford,  of  national  fame,  was  the  fourth  occupant  of  the  presiden- 
tial chair.  His  term  of  office  was  from  1854  to  18G4.  He  was  dis- 
tinguished for  an  extensive  and  accurate  scholarship,  and  left  a  deep 
impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  young  men  under  his  charge.  The  suc- 
cessor of  Doctor  Crawford  was  the  Eev.  Henry  H.  Tucker,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
a  gentleman  possessing  a  peculiarly  original  genius  and  uncommon 
energy  of  character,  and  the  author  of  several  works,  religious  and 
theological.  He  administered  the  affairs  of  the  University  from  18G6 
to  1871.  The  present  able  incumbent,  Dr.  Archibald  J.  Battle,  D.  D., 
LL.  D.,  succeeded  to  the  presidency  in  1872,  soon  after  the  removtd  of 
the  University  to  its  present  seat,  at  Macon.  He  is  now  completing 
the  sixteenth  year  of  his  administration. 

The  present  staff  of  professors  includes  educators  of  culture  and  ex- 
perience. It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  one  of  them,  Shelton  P.  Sanford, 
LL.  D.,  professor  of  pure  mathematics,  has  occupied  his  chair  from  the 
organization  of  the  University,  a  period  of  forty-nine  years.  He  is  the 
author  of  a  popular  series  of  arithmetics  and  of  an  elementary  algebra. 
These  text-books  are  used  in  almost  every  southern  State,  and  in  some 
of  the  northern  States.  Prof.  Joseph  E.  Willet,  LL.  D.,  has  served 
the  institution  for  forty-one  years  in  his  present  capacity  as  professor 
of  physical  science.  Among  others  may  he  mentioned  the  Eev.  Dr. 
John  J.  Brantly,  in  the  department  of  English,  and  Dr.  J.  G.  Eyals, 
in  that  of  theology — scholars  worthy  to  be  classed  with  the  best  edu- 
cators of  the  country.*    Altogether  there  are  ten  instructors  at  Mer- 


*  Among  other  names  it  is  intoroHting  to  note  that  of  Richard  Macolm  Johnston,  the 
popalar  humorist,  who  was  one  of  the  first  three  students  to  receive  a  diploma  from 
this  institution  (class  <if  1H41). 

«  The  names  of  Kev.  Patrick  H.  MeU.  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  in  ancient,  Winiam  G.  Woodfin, 
A.  M.,  in  ancient  and  miMlern  languages,  Kev.  Epenetus  A.  Steed,  A.  M.,  in  connection 
with  the  Latin  language,  and  Rev.  Shaler  G.  Hillyor,  D.I).,  in  connection  with  the 
department  of  beUes-lcttres,  are  inseparably  linked  with  the  educational  history  of 
Mercer  University. 
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cer  University,  including  Edgar  T.  Wbatley,  A.  B.,  principal  of  its 
adjunct,  Hearn  Institute.^ 

HEARN  INSTITUTE. 

This  school  is  located  at  Cave  Spring  (sixteen  miles  firom  Borne),  and 
its  functions  are  to  prepare  students  for  the  University  classes.  It  is 
almost  as  old  as  the  University,  having  been  founded  by  the  Baptists 
of  North  Georgia  in  1839.*  It  was  transferred  to  the  State  Convention 
in  1844,  and  a  board  of  trustees  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  it. 
The  school  was  in  a  highly  prosperous  condition  in  1848,  with  sixty 
students  in  attendance.  Fifty  four  hundred  dollars,  a  part  of  tbe 
Hearn  legacy  ^  of  twelve  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  had  been  real- 
ized. The  year  following,  the  flourishing  condition  continued,  about 
seven  thousand  dollars,  besides  its  landed  interests,  etc.,  being  in  tbe 
hands  of  the  institution.  In  1850  Mr.  J.  S.  Ingraham  was  secuTed  as 
principal,  and  the  school  prospered.  For  a  series  of  years  the  iustita- 
tion  contiiuied  to  thrive  under  him,  the  attendance  generally  varying 
from  fifty  to  sixty  pupils.  In  1855  the  school  was  doing  well  in  all  re- 
spects. Sixty-six  pupils  had  been  received  during  the  year,  among 
whom  were  two  young  preachers,  beneficiaries  of  the  Convention.  Mr. 
Ingraham  continued  at  the  hca<l  of  the  Hearn  Manual  Labor  School,  as 
it  was  then  called,  until  the  close  of  1857. 

In  1803  the  Ilcarn  School  and  the  female  school  at  Cave  Spring  were 
united  temporarily  under  the  Rev.  S.  G.  Hillyer,  D.  D.  There  were 
thirty-five  students  in  the  male  department.  That  fall,  however,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  susi>end  the  exercises  in  consequence  of  the  prox- 
imity of  the  contending  armies.  This  suspension  is  supposed  to  have 
lasted  until  the  end  of  the  War.  The  buildings  were  much  injured,  and 
the  library  and  apparatus  were  destroyed  by  the  enemy.  The  funds  of 
the  school,  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees,  were  invested  in  Confederate 
securities  and  became  of  no  value.  The  amount  thus  lost  was  about 
four  thousand  dollars.  The  school,  however,  still  has  twelve  thousand 
dollars  of  the  Ilearn  legacy  in  the  t^ire  of  the  Georgia  Baptist  Conven- 
tion, and  its  landed  estate  consisting  of  some  forty  or  fifty  acres. 

In  addition  to  the  male  school  at  Ilearn  Institute,  a  female  depart- 
ment, separate  from  that  school,  was  established,  and  was  for  four  years 
under  the  successful  management  of  Mrs.  Undine  B.  Lane,  principal. 
It  was  discontinued  in  1S87. 

The  number  of  students  in  attendance  at  the  institute  during  tbe 
scholastic  year  of  1887-88  was  forty,  which,  together  with  the  one 
hundred  and  forty-seven  registered  at  Mercer  University  for  the  same 

*  History  of  the  Baptist  Dciioiiiiiiatioii,  pp.  2ir>-17. 
Catiiloj;iio  of  Mercer  University  for  Ir^HT-HS. 
American  liaptist  Register  for  18.V2,  p.  4;')^. 

*^See  An  act  to  incorporate  the  Manual  Labor  Sithool  at  Cave  Spring,  Vann's  Val- 
ley, Floyd  Connty,  Ga.,  approveil  December  -21.  1*^;W.    (Acts  of  ISIW,  pp.  130-8.) 
^Mr.  Lott  Heata,  after  whom  the  school  was  named,  died  in  1846. 
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time,  makes  a  total  return  from  all  departments  of  one  hundred  and 
eigbty-seven  students. 

SOUTHERN  FEMALE  COLLEGE.* 

Beside  Mercer  University  at  Macon,  there  are  four  institutions  of 
higher  education  in  Georgia  which  at  present  enjoy  tiie  support  and 
l)atronage  of  the  Baptist  denomination.*  They  are  the  Southern  Fe- 
male College,  at  La  Grange ;  Monroe  Female  College,  at  Forsyth ;  Shor- 
ter College  (female),  at  liome  5  and  the  Georgia  Seminary  for  Young 
Ladies,  at  Gainesville. 

^  We  will  first  speak  of  the  college  at  La  Grange.  This  institution  is 
one  of  the  oldest  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.  It  was  organized  in 
1843,  by  Rev.  J.  B.  Dawson,  as  a  school  of  high  order  for  the  education 
of  young  ladies.  Doctor  Dawson,  however,  was  quickly  succeeded  by 
Milton  E.  Bacon,  A.  M.,  whose  first  class  of  five  young  ladies  graduated 
in  1845.^  Under  Mr.  Bacon's  administration*  the  college  rapidly  grew 
into  favor,  the  graduating  classes  and  the  attendance  on  the  various 
departments  of  instruction  increasing  from  year  to  year.  Large  and 
beautiful  buildings  were  erected  to  serve  the  use^s  of  the  school,  and  for 
the  accommodation  of  boarders,  who  came  in  great  numbers  from  Georgia 
and  the  adjoining  States.  President  Bacon  retired  from  office  in  1855, 
and  was  succeeded  in  the  position  by  John  A.  Foster,  A.  M.,  who  re- 
mained in  charge  until  1857. 

ADMINISTRATION   OF   PRESIDENT  I.  F.   COX. 

J.  F.  Cox,  A.  M.,  was  the  next  incumbent.  His  valued  services  in 
this  capacity  extend  over  a  period  of  thirty  years;  ami  the  noble  record 
of  usefulness  which  they  represent  the  future  presidents  of  the  college 

*  White's  Historical  Collections  of  Georgia.     New  York,  1854.    Page  (wl. 

The  Baptist  Eucyclopoxlia,  etc.,  by  William  Cathcart.  Philadelphia,  1883.  Pp. 
1087-8. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Georgia,  etc.,  by  J.  T.  Henderson.  Atlanta,  Ga.,  1885.  Pp. 
280-1. 

Catalognes  for  1880-87  and  1887-88. 

American  Baptist  Register  for  1852,  p.  428. 

"  It  shonld  be  stated  that  about  1854  two  colleges  were  estalilished  by  the  Baptists: 
one,  the  Cherokee  Baptist  College, at  Cassville,  in  Bartow  County;  the  other,  Mar- 
shall Colleg«*,  in  the  town  of  Gritlln,  Spalding  County,  lioth  of  them  failed  to  secure 
endowments,  and  soon  passed  away.  The  former  existed  abont  ten  years.  During 
the  first  year  of  its  operation  seventy-six  students  were  in  attendance.  Its  downfall 
was  bast-ene<l  by  the  destruction  by  Sherman's  army  in  1864  of  the  nmin  college  struct- 
ure, with  apparatus,  library,  and  other  valuable  apimrtenances.  (History  of  the 
Baptist  Denomination,  pp.  217-8.) 

'The  alumnujof  the  college  now  number  somewhat  over  four  hundro<l. 

<  Abont  this  time  the  first  recorded  legislative  incorporation  occurs.  By  an  act  of 
January  31,  ia50  (Laws  of  1841M)0,  pp.  111-12),  it  became  the  La  Grange  Collegiate 
Seminary  for  Young  Ladies.  This  name  wa«  changed  two  years  later  to  that  of  South- 
em  and  Western  Female  College  (see  act  of  January  14,  18.52,  Laws  of  ia51-52,  pp. 
311-12).  The  final  alteration  took  place  in  1H.54,  and,  by  act  of  Febniary  17th  of  that 
year  (Laws  of  1853-54,  p.  131),  the  institution  received  its  present  name  of  Southern 
Female  College. 
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slioald  strive  to  emulate.  Mr.  Cox  lias  beeu,  iu  the  highest  and  tmeet 
sense,  the  friend  and  patron  of  the  institution.  For  when,  in  1863,  the 
college  buildings  were  destroyed  by  fire,  and  this  calamity,  with  the 
financial  ruin  then  prevalent,  caused  serious  embarrassment,  with  per- 
sistent, indomitable  energy  he  kept  up  the  organization  of  the  college 
despite  these  seemingly  insurmountable  obstacles,  and  with  the  re- 
turning prosperity  of  the  country,  assisted  by  the  lil>eral  citizens  of 
La  Grange,  purchased  the  present  admirable  site,^  and  commenced  the 
work  of  rebuilding.  He  erected  the  handsome  structures  now  used  by 
the  college,  and  supplied  the  various  departments, — literary,  music,  and 
art, — with  an  outfit  commensurate  with  the  demands  of  this  age  of  prog- 
ress and  intellectual  activity.  His  unflagging  efforts  in  behalf  and  for 
the  improvement  of  the  institution  for  whose  weal  he  had  pledged  him- 
self have  been  crowned  with  their  merited  reward,  and  to  day  La  Grange 
stands  first  among  many,  and  second  to  few  schools  for  the  higher  edu- 
cation of  females  in  the  southern  States. 

Since  her  husband's  death^  Mrs.  Cox  has  undertaken  the  management 
of  the  college.  In  association  with  her  are  her  son.  Prof.  Charles  O. 
Cox,  A.  M.,  principal  of  the  literary  department,  and  a  faculty  of  six- 
teen teachers. 

The  course  of  instruction  pursued  at  the  Southern  Female  College 
consists  of  a  primary  department;  a  preparatory  department,  with  first 
class,  second  class,  and  third  class;  and  a  collegiate  department.  The 
last  gives  the  full  four  years'  course.  "  The  courses  of  study  are  adapted 
to  the  systematic  training  and  proper  exertion  of  the  mental  faculties. 
The  aim  is  to  blend  the  studies  which  develop  and  strengthen  the  mind 
with  those  which  t)olisli  it,  elevate  and  refine  its  tastes,  and  adorn  the 
intellectual  and  moral  powers  with  appropriate  graces."  With  this  end 
jn  view  the  college  has  been  organized  into  the  following  schools:  math- 
ematics, English,  Latin  and  Greek,  modern  languages,  natural  sciences, 
philosophy,  elocution,  music,  and  drawing  and  painting.  An  elective 
system  has  been  introduced,  by  which  students  not  desiring  to  take  the 
regular  course  are  enabled  to  concentrate  their  whole  time  and  atten- 
tion upon  a  few  subjects.^ 

SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC. 

Of  all  the  schools,  that  of  music  is  the  most  interesting  and  important, 
the  most  thoroughly  equipped  and  ably  taught.*  This  department  of 
the  college  is  famous,  and  is  believed  to  be  hardly  equalled  in  the  South. 
The  teachers  who  have  given  it  such  a  reputation  still  have  it  in  charge. 

*Thi8  was  done  in  1871. 

•It  occnrrwl  in  Jnnc,  1887, (hiring  the  commencement  exercises. 

3 The  diplomas  given  in  the  college  are  of  two  kinds:  the  full  diploma,  npon  the 
completion  of  a  course  including  most  of  the  studies  in  the  schools ;  and  the  ecleotio 
diploma,  upon  finishing  a  school. 

^  There  are  six  instructors  in  this  department,  whosi)  separate  assignments  are  vio> 
lin,  organ,  piano  (advanced  pupils),  piauo  (theory),  piano,  voice  culture  (Italian 
niethod),  and  guitar. 
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They  have  made  a  life  study  of  the  best  European  conservatories  and 
most  distinguished  artists,  and  are  brilliant  performers  on  more  than 
one  instrument. 

The  very  large  number  of  pupils  in  music,  *  many  of  whom  are  excel- 
lent pianists  and  vocalists,  attest  the  high  appreciation  of  the  depart- 
ment. At  the  State  Fair  in  1874  the  premium  of  fifty  dollars  "  for  the 
best  display  of  musical  talents  by  any  college,"  and  the  premium  of 
twenty-five  dollars  "for  the  best  performer  on  the  piano-forte,"  were 
awarded  to  La  Grange  pupils ;  and  at  the  State  Fair  in  1872  they  gained 
the  same  prizes.  In  1870  the  premium  "for  the  best  performer" — 
twenty-five  dollars — and  fifteen  dollars  "for  the  best  performer  under 
twelve  years  of  age"  were  also  won  by  La  Grange  pupils.  Five  differ- 
ent scholars  have  taken  premiums  as  the  "  best  performers "  on  the 
piano.  The  college  is  supplied  with  twenty-one  pianos  for  practice, 
most  of  them  purchased  recently,  and  a  magnificent  Stein  way  grand  for 
concerts. 

ART   DEPARTMENT. 

Another  noteworthy  feature  in  the  Southern  Female  College  is  its 
drawing  and  painting  department.  This  is  under  an  artist  of  skill  and 
experience,  who  has  received  thorough  training  in  oil,  water-colors,  por- 
trait and  china  painting,  and  has  studied  under  some  of  the  best  teach- 
ers, both  North  and  South.  Two  large  studios  are  fully  equipped  for 
the  study  of  art.  All  due  stress  is  laid  on  the  importance  of  pupils 
learning  to  draw.  Drawing  from  casts  and  still  life  is  thoroughly  taught, 
preparatory  to  painting.  The  only  art  medal  is  awarded  for  the  best 
drawing.  The  course  in  crayon  is  especially  attractive.  Many  fine 
portraits  show  the  merit  of  this  branch  of  instruction.  Twenty  were 
finished  in  the  college  in  188G.  Thorough  training  is  given  in  cast  and 
object  drawing.  The  "premium  for  the  best  oil  painting  by  a  pupil  of 
any  female  college,"  offered  at  the  Atlanta  Fair  in  1871,  was  awarded 
to  a  pupil  of  this  institution,  as  were  also  the  premiums  for  the  best 
drawing  and  the  best  painting  in  water-colors,  at  the  State  Fair  in  1872. 
The  college  has  a  library  of  about  one  thousand  volumes,  and  a  museum 
which  is  perhaps  the  most  complete  in  the  State.  The  latter  contains 
eight  or  nine  thousand  specimens  representing  zoology,  botany,  miner- 
alogy, and  general  and  applied  chemistry. 

The  Clionian  Society  is  the  name  of  the  young  ladies'  debating  club. 
It  publishes  a  weekly  paper  called  the  Vox  Clionis,  one  of  the  best  col- 
lege organs  in  the  State. 

The  buildings  of  the  Southern  Female  College  are  three  in  number. 
The  Iiandsome  edifice  on  the  northern  part  of  the  lot  contains  an  audi- 
ence room  for  the  college  department,  and  thirteen  other  rooms  for 
music,  laboratory,  and  recitations;  while  that  on  the  south  side  is  the 
new  chapel,  a  large  wooden  building,  Gothic  in  style,  and  with  a  lofty 

'  Ont  of  the  one  hnndred  anil  eighty-two  in  atten«lance  (hiring  the  session  of  1887- 
yn,  one  hoDdred  and  forty-four  were  students  in  nnisic. 
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roof  sarmoauted  ou  one  of  it«  frout  corners  by  a  tower.  The  central 
stracture  is  the  boarding  house.  This  is  likewise  comparatively  new, 
and  is  admirably  furnished  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  intended, 
having  forty-two  rooms,  with  halls,  piazzas,  and  elevator.  By  means  of 
the  latter  an  ascent  is  made  to  the  tower,  which  rises  to  the  height  of 
eighty-five  feet,  and  is  used  a«  an  observatory,  being  supplied  with  a 
mounted  four-inch  telescope,  clock-work,  and  other  appointments. 

La  Grange,  the  seat  of  the  institution  under  consideration,  is  situated 
in  Troup  County,  and  is  an  eminently  healthy  locality.  In  proof  of  its 
salubrity  we  have  the  statement  that  in  twenty-eight  years  not  a  single 
death  in  the  college  occurred.  We  conclude  with  the  opinion  entertained 
by  Eev.  A.  J.  Battle,  D.  D.,  President  of  Mercer  University,  in  regard 
to  the  general  excellence  of  the  school.  In  a  letter  dated  June  20,  1882, 
he  says : 

"A  recent  visit  to  the  Southern  Female  College  has  impressed  me 
with  the  fact  that  it  has  no  superior  in  the  South.  In  all  the  depart- 
ments the  best  talent  is  employed,  and  a  world  of  conscientious,*faithful 
work  is  done.  *  *  ♦  This  college  boasts  the  finest  school  of  music 
in  the  South.  The  concerts  and  other  musical  displays  far  surpass  any 
school  exhibition  I  have  ever  witnessed.  *  ♦  *  Such  perfection  of 
voice  culture  and  technical  skill  is  worthy  of  professional  artists. 
•  *  •  The  teacher  of  vocalization  has  achieved  a  brilliant  success 
in  the  admirably  trained  voices  and  artistic  vocal  execution  of  her 
pupils.  She  is  herself  a  rare  and  charming  vocalist.  The  fine  art  de- 
partment is  ably  directed.  The  works  upon  the  walls  of  the  college 
chapel  reflect  great  credit  upon  their  accomplished  teacher." 

MONROE  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 

By  reference  to  White's  Historical  Collections  of  Georgia,  page  561, 
it  will  be  seen  that  as  early  as  1849  the  citizens  of  Forsyth,  Monroe 
County,  impressed  with  the  importance  of  supplying  better  educational 
advantages  for  their  daughters,  "  met  for  a  consideration  of  the  ques- 
tion." The  result  was  the  establishment  of  an  institution  at  first  known 
as  Forsyth  Female  Collegiate  Institute.*  A  board  of  trustees,  seven  in 
number  (three  Methodists,  three  Baptists,  and  one  Presbyterian),  placed 
Rev.  William  C.  Wilkes  in  charge,  and  under  his  management  the  col- 
lege began  a  career  which,  under  dift'erent  names  and  phases  of  fortune, 
has  continued  to  the  present  tiine.'^ 


*See  an  act  to  incorporate  the  ForHytU  Fenialo  Collogiatc  Institnto,  and  to  appoint 
trustees  for  the  saini',  approved  December  21,  1849.     (Laws  of  1849,  pp.  110-11.) 

'-Doctor  Wilkes  entered  upon  liiH  duties  with  a  determination  to  elevate  the  insti- 
tution to  a  rank  equal  to  that  of  any  in  the  South.  He  well  knew  the  diiBculties  to 
be  encountered;  but  with  pnident-e,  energy,  and  a  full  board  of  efljcient  assistants, 
the  college  was  soon  placed  in  a  position  to  secure  contidence  and  command  extensive 
patronage.  The  annual  increase  of  pupils  was  over  twenty-five  per  cent.,  and  after 
two  years  the  trustees  became  convinced  that  more  extensive  arrangements  were 
needed  to  meet  the  requirements.     (White's  Historical  Collections  of  Georgia,  p.  561.) 
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In  1856  a  change  was  made  which  aifected  the  status  of  the  institu- 
tion. The  advantages  then  accruing  to  the  town  from  the  provision 
respecting  the  higher  education  of  the  daughters  of  its  inhabitants,  in- 
duced in  the  latter  a  desire  for  the  establishment  of  a  school  of  high 
grade  for  their  sons.  The  subject  was  carefully  reviewed,  and  the  best 
method  for  accomplishing  their  purpose  was  discussed.  The  decision 
eventually  reached  was  to  accept  the  proposition  of  the  Baptist  mem- 
bers of  the  board,  who  offered  to  furnish  thirty-five  hundred  dollars 
with  which  to  build  an  institute  for  boys,  provided  a  division  of  the 
board  of  trustees  and  of  the  field  of  labor  should  be  so  arranged  as  to 
leave  to  the  control  and  maniigement  of  the  Baptists  the  school  already 
organized  for  the  education  of  girls.  The  thirty-five  hundred  dollars 
were  accordingly  raised  and  paid  over.  Two  boards  of  trustees  were 
organized  instead  of  one,  and  a  handsome  edifice,  known  as  Billiard 
Institute,  was  erected  one  mile  north  of  the  court-house.* 

The  two  institutions  thus  established  moved  on  in  their  mission  suc- 
cessfully until  18G1.  The  close  of  the  Civil  War  in  1805  left  the  South 
impoverished,  its  school  buildings  dilapidated,  its  social  and  political 
systems  shattered,  and  the  country  under  military  rule,  which  gave 
promise  of  naught  but  oppression  and  ruin.  To  add  to  the  gloominess 
of  the  picture,  a  debt  hung  over  the  Monroe  Female  College  which  the 
trustees  were  unable  to  cancel.  To  meet  the  emergencies  of  the  case  a 
combination  was  formed  by  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Wilkes,  Hon.  A.  D.  Cand- 
ler, R.  T.  Asbury,  and  Capt.  B.  M.  Turner,  and  an  agreement  was  en- 
tered into  whereby  the  debts  of  the  institution  were  assumed,  on  condi- 
tion that  the  management,  under  certain  limitations  and  restrictions, 
should  be  placed  in  their  hands.  Changes  soon  followed,  new  combina- 
tions were  formed,  and  other  ptirties  became  stockholders  for  more  than 
half  the  investment.  In  18G7  Dr.  S.  G.  Ilillyer  was  called  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  college,  an  arrangement  having  been  made  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  Dr.  W.  C.  Wilkes,  who  until  this  time  had  presided. 

For  years  the  affairs  of  the  institution  progressed  smoothly.  But 
means  were  wanted  to  furnish  appliances  and  to  give  such  facilities  as 
were  needful  for  success.  The  following  plan  was  devised,  by  which 
assistance  was  procured  for  both  institutions:  The  town  council  was 
authorized  to  sell  bonds  and  purchase  a  certain  amount  of  stock  in  each, 
with  certain  limitations  and  restrictions;  one  of  the  latter,  as  incor- 
porated in  the  bill,  being  that  the  organic  status  of  the  two  schools 
should  remain  unchanged.  Thus  supported,  the  two  institutions  took 
on  new  life,  and  continued  for  years  in  prosperous  operation. 

In  the  winter  of  1876  Hilliard  Institute  was  consumed  by  fire,  and  in 
October,  1879,  Monroe  Female  College  shared  a  similar  fate.  But  to 
the  credit  of  her  citizens,  Forsyth  to-day  looks  upon  both  edifices  re- 
constructed, and  boasts  of  educational  advantages  possessed  by  very 
few  towns  in  the  State.  The  college  has  a  main  building  with  rooms 
for  recitation  in  literature,  science,  music,  drawing,  and  painting.    A 
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nacleus  has  been  made  for  a  library,  laboratory,  mnseam,  etc.  An  ex- 
cellent corps  of  teachers  are  at  their  respective  posts/  The  attendance 
of  pupils  is  good,*  and  the  institution  is  making  rapid  strides  in  re- 
gaining prestige  and  popularity. 

The  first  class  of  Monroe  Female  College  was  graduated  in  1854,  and 
over  two  hundred  young  ladies  have  received  diplomas  since  that  time.^ 

SHORTER  COLLEGE.* 

This  college  is  situated  at  Rome,  Floyd  County.  In  the  summer  of 
1873  several  gentlemen  of  that  city  organized  a  company,  and  bought 
for  school  purposes  a  piece  of  property  known  as  "  Shelton  Hill,''  located 
in  the  centre  of  the  town.  Prominent  in  this  organization  was  Col. 
Alfred  Shorter,  who  took  fifteen  shares  of  the  stock  and  gave  the  influ- 
ence of  his  recognized  business  capacity  to  the  enterprise. 

In  October,  1873,  the  "Cherokee  Baptist  Female  College''  was  estab- 
lished. Some  changes  were  made  in  the  buildings  already  standing  on 
the  premises  and  intended  to  serve  the  uses  of  the  college.  The  neces- 
sary school  furniture  and  instruments  were  supplied,  and  good  teachers 
were  secured,  thus  enabling  the  institution  to  afford  at  the  beginning  ex- 
cellent educational  advantages.  The  Eev.  L.  R.  Gwaltney  was  elected 
president;  and  was  assisted  by  a  faculty  of  five  instructors.  After 
holding  the  presidency  a  twelve  month,  Doctor  Gwaltney  was  succeed- 
ed in  1874  by  Prof.  A.  B.  Townes,  of  South  Carolina.  Upon  the  res- 
ignation of  the  latter  in  the  following  year,  the  institution  was  again 
placed  under  the  management  of  Doctor  Gwaltney,  who  remained  in 
charge  until  his  cull  in  187G  to  the  presidency  of  the  Judson  Institute, 
Marion,  Ala.,  when  Rev.  R.  D.  Mallary,  of  Albany,  Ga.,  was  chosen  as 
his  successor.  In  1877  the  entire  property  was  transferred  to  Col. 
Alfred  Shorter,^  whose  name  the  college  now  bears.  He  removed  every 
building  from  the  hill,  and  erected  three  large  and  elegant  structures 
in  their  stead,  admirably  suited  for  school  work.  The  main  edifice  con- 
tains the  Memorial  Cliapi^l  and  thirteen  rooms  for  college  purposes. 
Another  building,  three  stories  high,  is  arranged  for  the  music-rooms, 
study-hall,  and  art  gallery,  and  the  boarding-house  constitutes  the 
third. 


*  Associated  with  Prof.  R.  T.  Asbury,  president  of  the  college,  who  fills  the  chair  of 
mathematics,  is  a  fjiciilty  of  seve.u  teachers. 

'^The  188G-87  register  shows  it  to  be  one  hnodred  and  seventy-eight. 
^The  historical  sketch  of  the  college,  as  above  given,  is  principally  taken  from  its 
188G-87  Catalogue,  pp.  18, 19,  and  the  Baptist  Encyclopaedia,  p.  801). 

*  The  Baptist  Encyclopjudia,  pp.  1051-5. 
Henderson's  Commonwealth  of  Georgia,  pp.  275-6. 
Catalogue  for  188G-87. 

'^Rightly  is  the  institution  called  after  him;  for  he  was  practically  its  founder, 
being  foremost  in  the  movement  which  produced  it,  spending  during  his  life-time  one 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  dollars  on  the  grounds,  buildings,  and  appliances,  and 
leaving  by  will  to  the  college  forty  thousand  dollars  as  theDQoleot*        i  endowment. 
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lu  1882  Colonel  Shorter  sent  to  Doctor  Gwaltney,  requesting  him  to 
return  to  Borne  and  resume  his  office  as  i)reBident.  This  the  doctor 
consented  to  do,  and  entered  upon  his  duties  in  the  fall  of  the  same 
year.  He  is*  the  present  incumbent,  and  is  assisted  by  an  able  and  ex- 
perienced corps  of  fourteen  teachers.  Eight  supervise  the  literary  de- 
partment, four  teach  music,  and  two  instruct  in  art. 

The  regular  course  of  study  comprehends  five  years,  one  each  for  the 
Freshman,  Sophomore,  Junior,  Sub-Junior,  and  Senior  classes.  There 
is  likewise  a  preparatory  department.  As  in  the  Southern  Female  Col- 
lege, so  in  Shorter  College,  the  various  branches  are  arranged  in  schools, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  desire  to  specialize.  There  are  ten  of  these: 
English  ;  history ;  mental  and  moral  philosophy  ;*  mathematics  ;  ancient 
languages;  modern  languages,  including  French,  German,  and  Italian; 
natural  science;  music ;  art;  and  art  embroidery.  Of  all  these  schools, 
that  of  music  is  the  most  largely  patronized.  Out  of  the  one  hundred 
and  sixty-three  students  in  attendance  on  the  college  during  the  session 
of  188C-87,  one  hundred  and  fort3 -two  were  pupils  of  music.  Instruc- 
tion in  music,  as  here  afforded,  embraces  the  piano,  organ,  violin,  guitar, 
and  vocal  culture.  This  and  the  art  and  natural  science  departments 
are  well  equipped  with  instruments,  models,  and  apparatus. 

TUB  GEORGIA  SEMINARY  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES.^ 

This  institution,  situated  in  the  town  of  Gainesville,  Hall  County, 
arose  from  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  education  to  establish 
a  large  female  university  in  Georgia.  The  matter  was  broached  in  the 
Georgia  Baptist  Convention,  and  a  committee  of  twenty  was  appointed 
to  choose  a  location  for  it.  In  1877,  when  the  Convention  met  at  Gaines- 
ville, as  that  town  offered  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  to  aid  the  enter- 
prise, it  was  selected  as  the  home  of  the  institution.  Work  was  com- 
menced on  July  4,  1878,  and  a  charter  was  procured  for  the  school, 
which  was  opened  with  flattering  prospects  on  the  11th  of  the  Septem- 
ber following.  At  the  time  of  its  organization  Dr.  W.  C.  Wilkes  was 
president  of  the  fiiculty  and  Rev.  D.  B.  Butler  president  of  the  board 
of  trustees.  During  the  first  year  of  its  existence  the  seminary  had  in 
attendance  ninety-four  pupils,  and  during  the  second  year  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five.  There  were  then  in  service,  we  are  told,  a  full  corps 
of  popular  and  experienced  teachers,  the  president  himself  being  an 
able  educator. 

Doctor  Wilkes  continued  at  the  liead  of  the  school  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  March,  1886,  wlu»n  Prof.  A.  W.  Van  Hoose,  the 
present  incumbent,  was  elected  as  his  successor.  Professor  Van  Iloose 
assumed  control  of  the  seminary  early  in  September  of  the  same  year. 


'  March,  1>W. 

^Doctor  Gwaltuey  liaM  chari^e  of  this  department. 

'The  Baptist  Encyclopwdia,  p.  441.     Catalogae  for  1886-87. 
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The  session  comtnenced  witli  thirt^^-one  pupils;  but  before  its  close 
in  June,  1887,  one  hundred  students  had  been  enrolled.  This  number 
has,  during  the  past  year  (1887-88),  been  increased  to  one  hundred  and 
thirty-live.  In  view  of  this  rapid  increase  in  attendance.  Professor  Van 
Hoose  was  obliged  to  erect  another  building  for  the  accommodation  of 
students.  This  building,  a  handsome  three-story  brick  structure,  con- 
tains a  chapel  on  its  first  floor  and  school-rooms  on  the  other  two  floors. 
The  present  faculty  of  this  institution  consists  of  nine  teachers.  In 
addition  to  the  primary  and  the  collegiate  departments,  instruction  is 
afforded  in  law,  h^^giene,  telegraphy,  and  book-keeping.  Departments 
of  art  and  music  are  also  attached  to  the  institution,  the  facilities  for 
the  study  of  music  being  very  good. 

GEORGIA  FEMALE   COLLEGE.' 

We  conclude  our  consideration  of  Baptist  institutions  with  a  notice 
of  the  Georgia  Female  College,  which,  although  now  discontinued, 
still,  in  view  of  past  services  rendered,  is  fairly  entitled  to  honorable 
mention  by  the  side  of  living  and  thriving  seminaries  for  the  advance- 
ment and  development  of  higher  female  education  within  the  borders 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  college  to  which  we  here  refer  was  located  at  Madison,  Morgan 
County,  and  was  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Georgia 
on  the  17th  of  January,  1850.*  At  that  time  it  was  known  as  the 
*' Madison  Collegiate  Institute,"  but  soon  afterward  the  board  of  trus- 
tees, by  a  legislative  amendment,  changed  the  name  to  that  of  Georgia 
Female  College. 

The  school  was  founded  under  the  auspices  of  the  Baptists,  and  the 
men  mainly  instrumental  in  establishing  it  were  residents  of  Madison, 
liev.  George  Y.  Browne  was  called  to  the  presidency  of  the  institution 
in  1850,  and,  entering  upon  his  duties  in  the  following  year,  ably  and 
successfully  conducted  its  operations  for  the  space  of  a  decade.  In  1801 
he  removed  to  Alabama,  but  in  1870  returned  to  Madison  and  accepted 
the  position  which  he  had  formerly  occupied  in  the  college,  and  which 
declining  health  comi>elled  hini  to  resign  in  1878.  "As  an  instructor,'' 
we  are  told,  "George  Y.  Browne  had  no  superior  and  but  few  equals, 
and  those  who  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  his  instruction  received  no  super- 
ficial education." 

Among  the  other  presidents  of  the  Georgia  Female  College  may  be 
mentioned  the  Ilev.  J.  11.  Branham,  D.  D.;  Prof.  A.  B.  Towues,  of  South 
Carolina,  who  held  the  otlice  for  a  brief  period ;  Prof.  U.  T.  Asbury, 
the  present  head  of  Monroe  Female  College,  who  was  called  to  the  chair 
about  1880;  and  Col.  Edward  Butler,  son  of  the  late  Bev.  D.  E.  Butler, 


'  AiiuMican  nu]»ti.st  K«'^isit'r  for  ISVJ.  j).  ■\'2S. 
Tho  liapti.st  Kn<;yclt)i);rdi;i,  \>.  445. 
White's  IliHtorical  Collectioim  of  Georgia,  p.  56G. 
'Laws  of  1849-50,  pp.  112-14. 
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who  was  in  charge  of  the  iostitation  when  it  was  burued  in  1S82.  He 
was  the  last  of  the  presidents,  and  the  Georgia  Female  College  is  now 
but  a  pleasant  and  interesting  memory,  constituting  no  unimportant 
link  in  the  chain  of  the  educational  history  of  the  Commonwealth. 

In  1852  the  institution  had  fine  buildings,  a  large  endowment,  and 
was  a  flourishing  school.  Fourteen  thousand  dollars  had  been  recently 
subscribed  in  Morgan  County,  which  had  been  increased  to  eighteen 
thousand  dollars  by  subscriptions  from  other  pjirts  of  the  State,  for 
the  completion  of  the  buildings,  purchase  of  apparatus,  etc.  The  fac- 
ulty at  that  time  consisted  of  twelve  instructors,  representing  the 
branches  of  mental  and  moral  science,  the  natural  sciences,  mathe- 
matics, rhetoric,  belles-lettres,  natural  theology,  physiology,  French, 
Italian,  Spanish,  music,  and  drawing  and  painting.  The  whole  number 
of  pupils  in  attendance  during  the  first  session  of  the  college  (1851-52) 
was  one  hundred  and  forty-eight. 

In  1854  we  are  advised  of  the  contemplated  formation  of  a  normal 
class,  free  of  all  tuition  fee?,  for  the  benefit  of  those  graduates  who 
might  desire  to  receive  instruction  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teach- 
ing. One  hundred  and  fifty-six  names  were  enrolled  on  the  college 
register  during  the  preceding  year,  and  the  apparatus  was  reported  to 
be  ''of  the  most  recent  and  approved  construction." 

A  quarter  of  a  century  elapses,  and  we  again  meet  with  the  Georgia 
Female  College,  this  time  under  the  efficient  management  of  Professor 
Asbury,  who  then,  as  now,  enjoyed  a  widely  extended  reputation  as  a 
thorough  and  successful  teacher.  He  was  assisted  by  an  able  corps 
of  instructors.  The  main  college  building  was  a  large  and  well  ar- 
ranged brick  edifice,  situated  in  a  beautiful  grove,  and  presenting  an 
attnictive  appearance.  The  college  was  supplied  with  fine  philosophi- 
cal apparatus. 

Such  is  the  last  glimpse  that  we  have  of  an  institution  which  was 
very  popular  in  its  day,  and  which  gratefully  recognized  as  the  foun- 
dation and  chief  corner-stone  of  its  prosperity  the  administration  of 
the  Rev.  George  Y.  Browne. 

PRESBYTERIAN    INSTITUTIONS. 
OGLETHORPE   UNIVERSITY.* 

Having  reviewed  the  leailing  Baptist  denominational  schools  in  Geor- 
gia, our  attention  is  next  directed  to  those  in  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  which  Presbyterian  energies  and  resources  were  chiefly 
enlisted.    Of  these  there  are  two.     First  in  time,  and  also  in  impor- 


» Ocorjria  inuHtrateil,  etc..  by  William  C.  RichardB.    Penfield,  Ga.,  1842.     Pp.  6-8. 
Whitr'H  lIistori(;jil  Collections  of  Geori^ia,     New  York,  1854.     Page  206. 
Thoiiijia  P.  JaneM*8  Hand- Rook  of  Georgia.     Atlanta,  Ga.,  1876.     Pp.  201-2. 
Georgia  Gazetteer  for  IS'.VTj  p.  32'5. 
White's  Statistics  of  Georgia,  p.  78. 
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taDce,  is  Oglethorpe  University,  one  of  the  oldest  chartered  colleges  in 
the  State,  and  for  many  years  a  vigorous  and  flourishing  institution. 

This  University  had  its  origin  in  a  division  of  the  interests  of  the 
Educational  Society  of  Georgia,^  at  its  dissolution,  between  the  two 
manual  labor  schools,  the  Midway  Seminary  and  the  Gwinnett  Institute. 
The  trustees  of  the  Midway  Seminary,  in  the  spring  of  1835,  tendered 
it  to  the  Hopewell  Presbytery,  believing  **  that  ecclesiastical  supervis- 
ion would  give  weight  and  permanency  to  the  object,  and  secure  that 
moral  and  religious  influence  over  it  which,  with  a  strict  and  reason- 
able discipline,  would  render  it  more  worthy  of  support  and  confidence.'^ 
The  Presbytery  accepted  the  ofl'er,  and  appointed  a  committee  to  re- 
port on  the  expediency  of  elevating  it  to  the  rank  of  a  college. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  COLLEGE. 

That  committee  reported  at  the  fall  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  in 
1835,  through  their  chairman,  the  Hon.  E.  A.  Nisbet,  the  following  reso- 
lution, which  was  adopted :  "  Resolved^  That  it  is  expedient  that  Hope- 
well Presbytery  undertake  to  endow,  organize,  and  maintain  a  college, 
to  be  under  the  exclusive  government  and  control  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church."  It  was  further  "  T^esohY'^  ?manimo?/.y/y.  That  this  institution 
shall  be  located  at  Midway,  Baldwin  County."^ 

In  pursuance  of  this  determination,  the  Presbytery  appointed  a  board 
of  trustees,  consisting  of  twenty-four  members,  to  take  charge  of  Ogle- 
thorpe University,  as  the  new  college  was  called.  The  first  meeting  of 
this  board  was  held  at  Milledgevillo,  Ga.,  October  21,  1835;  and  just 
two  months  from  that  date  the  desired  charter  was  procured  from  the 
General  Assembl3'/  This  was  ample  in  all  respects.  The  preamble  of 
the  act  incorporating  Oglethorpe  University  runs  as  follows :  "  Whereas 
The  cultivation  of  piety  and  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge  greatly 
tend  to  preserve  the  liberty  and  to  advance  the  prosperity  of  a  free 
people  ;  and  whereas j  these  important  objects  are  best  obtained  by  train- 
ing the  minds  of  the  rising  genenition  in  the  study  of  useful  science 


*  Alluding  to  tins  organization,  Doctor  Wilson  (Necrology,  p.  20)  says:  "The 
most  important  enterprise  ever  entered  into  by  any  ecclesiastical  body  in  the  State 
bad  its  inception  at  the  session  of  Hopewell  Presbytery  at  Thyatira  Church,  in  the 
spring  of  1pI*2:J.  This  was  the  formation  of  the  Georgia  Educational  Society.  Out  of 
this  enterprise  arose  the  whole  movement  of  denominational  education  in  the  State. 
To  it  wo  trace  the  existence  of  Oglethorpe  University,  Emory  College,  and  Mercer 
University."    See  alsotftirf.,  pp.  *2l)-'.r). 

«  Professor  Talniage's  sketch  in  Georgia  Illustrated,  p.  6. 

^The  idea  of  establishing  the  college  at  Midway  was  an  after-thought,  it  haviug  at 
first  been  the  intention  of  the  Presbyterians  to  found  it  at  Washington,  in  Wilkes 
County.  This  location  was  selected  with  reference  to  its  health  fulness,  its  central 
situation,  and  because  it  was  easy  of  arccKS  to  all  pupils  coming  from  Georgia  and  the 
southern  States.  It  was  near  tlie  great  thoroughfare  from  New  Orleans  to  the  North, 
and  within  a  few  miles  of  the  line  of  the  Central  Railroad  from  Savannah  to  the 
W(^t,  thus  bringing  the  seaboanl  and  the  mountains  to  its  doors. 

<See  Prince's  Digest  (to  1837),  pp.  877-8. 
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and  imbuing  their  hearts  with  the  seuliiuents  of  religion  and  virtue; 
and  ichereaa^  it  is  the  duty  of  un  enlightened  and  patriotic  Legislature 
t-o  anthorize,  protect,  and  foster  institutions  established  for  the  promo- 
tion of  these  important  objects:  Be  it  enaetedy^  etii.  One  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  charter  was  that  '*  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person 
to  establish,  keep,  or  maintain  any  store,  or  shop  of  any  description, 
for  vending  any  species  of  merchandise,  groceries,  or  confectioneries," 
within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  University,  under  the  penalty  of  a  sum 
not  less  than  five  hundred  dollars ;  the  form  of  deeds  granted  in  the 
sale*  of  University  lots  requiring  the  forfeiture  of  the  lot  to  the  Univer- 
sity when  those  restrictions  were  violated. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  ORGANIZED. 

On  November  24,  183G,  the  University  wafe  organized  by  the  election 
of  the  following  officers  and  faculty:  Rev.  0.  P.  Boman,  D.  D.,  pres- 
ident, and  professor  of  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy ;  Oon.  Eu- 
genius  A.  Nisbet,  vice-president,  and  professor  of  belles-lettres  and 
mental  philosophy  ;  Rev.  Samuel  K.  Talmage,  professor  of  ancient  lan- 
guages ;  Rev.  C.  VV.  Howard,*  chaplain  and  lecturer  on  moral  philosophy 
and  evidences  of  Christianity ;  and  N.  Macon  Crawford,  professor  of 
mathematics  and  astronomy. 

The  corner-stone  of  the  University  was  laid  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies, and  an  address  was  delivered  by  Chief-Justice  Joseph  Henry 
Lumpkin,  March  31, 1837.  The  main  college  edifice  had  been  commenced 
the  August  before,and  was  completed  in  July,  1840.  Tnis  building  Pro- 
fessor Talmage,  writing  in  1842,^  thus  describes:  '*  It  is  a  brick  struct- 
ure, painted  white,  two  stories  high,  beside  a  basement.  It  ivs  con- 
structed after  the  Grecian-Doric  order,  without  and  within.  The  cen- 
tral part  contains  the  finest  college  chapel  in  the  United  States;  its 
whole  dimensions  are  fifty-two  feet  front  by  eighty-nine  feet  deep,  in- 
cluding a  colonnade  fourteen  feet  deep,  supported  by  four  massive  pil- 
lars, and  the  vestibule  to  the  chapel  eleven  feet  deep.  The  dimensions 
of  the  chapel  are  forty-eight  feet  by  sixty  in  the  main  story,  and  forty- 
eight  by  seventy-one  in  the  gallery,  the  latter  extending  over  the  ves- 
tibule. The  ceiling  of  the  chapel  is  in  the  form  of  an  elliptical  arch, 
resting  on  a  rich  cornice,  and  (H)ntaining  a  chaste  and  ornamental  cen- 
tre piece.    Attached  to  the  building  are  two  wings,  thirty  feet  front  by 

'  Doctor  Howard  is  entitled  to  special  notico  and  credit  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  it 
was  at  hid  suggestion  and  through  his  personal  exertions  that  the  Midway  Seminary 
was  established,  under  the  auspices  and  patronage,  as  we  have  seen,  of  the  Hopewell 
Presbytery.  To  him  likewise  belongs  tho  honor  of  having  been  instrumental  in 
transforming  the  school  into  a  college;  of  proposing  the  name  of  Oglethorpe  Univer- 
sity, which  the  institution  afterward  bore;  and  of  having  raised,  in  one  year,  in 
Oeorgia,  an  endowment  fund  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars.  (See 
T.  P.  Janes's  Hand-Book  of  Georgia,  pp.  201-2.) 

•See  Georgia  niustrat'e<l,  pp.  7-8. 
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thirty-four  deep,  and  three  stories  high  ;  making  the  entire  front  of  the 
editice  one  hundred  and  twelve  feet  in  length.  Each  story  in  the  wings 
is  divided  into  a  professor's  office  in  front,  and  a  recitation  or  lecture 
room  ill  the  rear.  There  are  in  the  basement  story  and  the  wings  six- 
teen rooms,  affording  ample  accommodations,  museum,  apparatus,  and 
all  other  conveniences  for  college  purposes."  On  each  side  of  the  cam- 
pus there  was  a  row  of  dormitories  of  one  story*  for  the  habitation  of 
the  students.  The  other  buildings  were  the  president's  house,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  campus,  below  the  dormitories;  the  academy,  a  large 
two-story  edifice,  opposite  it  on  the  north  side;  and  an  old  chapel,' the 
interior  of  which  was  converted  into  recitation  rooms. 

The  college  commenced  operations  in  January,  1838.  From  that  time 
the  number  of  students  gradually  increased  until  1842,  when  it  amounted 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five.  Of  these,  fiftj'  were  in  the  collegiate 
and  seventy-five  in  the  preparatory  department.*  The  first  class  was 
graduated  in  the  fall  of  1839. 

The  college  ye<ar  was  divided  into  two  sessions.  The  winter  session, 
which  began  the  collegiate  year,  opened  on  the  first  Monday  in  Janu- 
ary and  closed  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  May.  The  summer  ses- 
sion began  four  weeks  after  the  latter  date,  and  closed  on  Commence- 
ment Day,  the  Wednesday  after  the  second  Monday  in  November. 

In  the  fall  of  1830  the  Presbytery,  at  the  request  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  offered  the  institution  to  the  Synod  of  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  by  whom  it  was  unanimously  accepted. 

President  Beman  resigned  his  position  in  1841.  In  November  of  the 
same  year  the  Rev.  Samuel  K.  Talmage,  a  graduate  of  Princeton,  and 
uncle  of  the  present  Dr.  T.  De  'V^ftt  Talmage,  was  called  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  college.  De  remained  in  office  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  September  2,  18G5. 

The  exercises  of  Oglethorpe  University  were  suspended  toward  the 
close  of  the  War  through  the  lack  of  necessary  funds ;  and  from  1867  to 
18G9  the  college  was  still  struggling  with  financial  difficulties.  All  at- 
tempts at  reorganization  had  proved  fruitless,  and  the  several  elections 
made  had  been  repulsed  by  declinations.  Finally,  on  October  G,  18G9, 
Rev.  W.  M.  Cunningham  was  chosen  president.  He  died,  however, 
before  the  reopening  of  the  college,  and  on  March  31, 1870,  Dr.  David 
Wills  was  appointed  his  successor.  About  the  same  time  it  was  decided 
to  remove  the  University  to  Atlanta,  where  its  exercises  were  resumed 
in  October,  1870,  with  Doctor  Wills  <as  president.  After  continuing  its 
operations  for  a  year  or  two,  in  1872  the  institution  was  closed,  and  has 
not  since  been  reopened,  though  its  organization  is  maintained  through 
the  board  of  trustees,  who  meet  annually  in  Atlanta. 


*  These  were  placed  twelve  feet  apart,  auil  each  one  was  divided  into  two  rooms 
eipjhteen  feet  pquare. 

*  See  Doctor  TaJiuagc's  sketch  of  Oglethorpe  University,  in  Georgia  piustrated,  p.  8. 
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The  apparatus  and  other  property  have  been  returned  to  Midway,  and^ 
with  the  former  buildings  of  the  college,  are  used  and  occupied  by  the 
Talmage  High  School,  which  was  well  patronized  in  1876,  the  property 
being  then  worth  twenty-five  thousand  dollars.* 

Recently  the  question  of  reorganizing  and  rehabilitating  Oglethorpe 
University  has  been  discussed  by  the  Presbyterians  of  Georgia.  Among 
the  plans  suggested  is  the  purchase  of  some  four  hundred  acres  of  land 
at  Kirkw.ood,  near  Atlanta,  including  one  of  the  finest  groves  in  the 
State,  as  a  site  for  the  college. 

ROME  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 

This  institution,  while  several  years  the  junior  of  Oglethorpe  Univer- 
sity, has  this  advantage  over  the  latterj  that  it  is  still  in  active  exist- 
ence. The  Rome  Female  College  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  Rome  Female 
Academy,  which  was  established  in  1845  by  Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  M. 
Caldwell.  The  college  was  incorporated  and  began  its  work  in  1857 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Synod  of  Georgia.  In  common  with  similar 
institutions  under  the  control  of  that  body,^  it  passed  into  private  hands 
in  1862,  becoming  the  property  of  its  president.  Doctor  Caldwell.  After 
seven  years  of  great  prosperity,^  the  approach  of  contending  armies  in 
1864  rendered  the  suspension  of  the  college  a  necessity.  Another  seven 
years  elapsed  before  it  was  reopened,  under  the  direction  of  its  former 
president,  in  1871.  Since  that  year  ^t  has  steadily  grown  in  useful- 
ness, and  has  maintained  its  position  imtbe  front  rank  of  institutions  of 
learning. 

The  present  faculty  of  the  college  consists  of  nine  instructors.  One 
of  them.  Prof.  S.  C.  Caldwell,  has  been  connected  with  Doctor  Caldwell 
in  his  labors  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  is  well  known  in  the 
South  as  an  accomplished  and  successful  teacher  of  the  sciences  (phys- 
ical and  metaphysical)  and  higher  mathematics. 

The  course  of  study,  as  prescribed  in  the  collegiate  department,  occu- 
pies five  years.  The  classes  are,  respectively,  the  Senior,  Junior,  Sopho- 
more, Novian,  and  sub-Novian,  the  last  named  being  preparatory  in  its 
character.  Beside  the  collegiate,  there  is  likewise  an  art  and  also  a 
music  department.    The  art  department  is  fully  equipped  for  instruc- 

*  See  Jaoes's  Hand- Book  of  Georgia,  p.  202. 

'Previous  to  the  War  there  were  two  flourishing  female  institutions  under  the  care 
and  management  of  the  Synod  of  Georgia.  One  of  them,  located  at  Greensboro  ugh, 
and  called  the  Greensborough  Female  College,  was  opened  January  2,  1852.  (Whitens 
Historical  Collections  of  Georgia,  p.  477.)  The  other  was  situated  at  Griffin  and 
known  as  the  Synodical  Female  College.  (Ibid.^  p.  G34.)  It  was  incorporated  by  act 
of  January  22d  of  the  same  year.  The  Rev.  Dr.  I.  8.  K.  Axson,  of  Savannah,  was 
at  one  time  connected  with  the  former,  and  Rev.  Carlisle  P.  B.  Martin  for  some  years 
aasooiated  with  the  latter,  in  the  capacity  of  president.  The  Griffin  Synodical  Fe- 
male College  was  used  as  a  hospital  during  the  War,  and  was  burned  in  1864. 

'Daring  the  first  seven  years  of  its  existence  (from  1857  to  \^fcV)  '^ovxi^k'^^'ssi'sCvfe^^- 
•ge  had  an  average  atteudaaoe  of  one  hundred  auOL  t\TQiity -^^^  ^\\Y^« 
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tion  in  oil,  water  color,  and  pastel  painting,  crayon  and  pencil  drawing, 
china  painting,  and  other  modes  of  decorative  art.  A  fine  series  of 
plaster  casts  and  models  is  provided  for  the  use  of  the  "sketch  class," 
and  regular  exercises  in  drawing  from  living  subjects  are  given  twice 
a  week.  The  success  achieved  in  this  department  of  the  college  is  a 
source  of  just  pride.  A  bronze  medal  was  awarded  its  exhibit  of 
scholars'  work,  consisting  of  fifty  free-hand  and  crayon  drawings,  at 
the  Paris  Exposition  of  1878.  A  number  of  its  pupils  are  now  teachers 
of  painting  and  drawing  in  other  institutions,  and  several  have  estab- 
lished profitable  private  studios. 

The  department  of  instrumental  and  vocal  music  is  well  supplied 
with  facilities  for  instruction  and  i)ractice,  and  gives  general  satis- 
faction. 

The  college  possesses  a  valuable  collection  of  physical  and  chemical 
apparatus,  a  cabinet  of  minerals  and  fossils,  especially  rich  in  Georgia, 
Alabama,  and  Tennessee  specimens,  and  a  large  and  well-selected  li- 
brary. 

The  attendance  here  during  the  sessions  of  1885-86  and  1886-87  was 
about  one  hundred  students.  This  diminution  in  the  numbers  attend- 
ing has  been  due  in  large  measure  to.  the  effect  of  the  establishment  of 
public  schools  in  the  city  of  Eome. 

One  feature  in  the  Home  Female  College  has  not  been  touched  upon. 
We  refer  to  the  noble  relief  which  the  institution  has  for  many  years 
been  giving  to  indigent  Presbyterian  ministers  who  nee^  help  in  the 
preparation  of  their  daughters  for  the  avocation  of  teachers.  This 
work  was  commenced  immediately  after  the  War,  and  since  that  time, 
as  we  are  informed  by  President  Caldwell,  over  seventy-five  daughters 
of  such  ministers,  residing  in  nine  different  States,  have  received  suc- 
cor. <*  We  have  now  five  daughters  of  ministers,"  he  says,  *'  who  are 
being  aided.  *  *  •  The  results  have  been  eminently  good,  and  the 
need  of  this  kind  of  help  is  such  that  wo  do  not  wish  to  suspend  it.  It 
should  be  perpetuated ;  this  is  one  object  before  us."  ^  One  of  the  mo- 
tives promi^ting  the  contemplated  purchase  of  the  college  property  by 
the  citizens  of  Rome,  for  presentation  to  the  trustees  of  the  Synod,  on 
condition  thfvt  that  body  will  at  once  proceed  to  raise  funds  for  the  en- 
largement, more  thorough  equipment,  and  fuller  endowment  of  the 
school — is  that  the  opportunities  for  aiding  the  daughters  of  indigent 
ministers  may  be  increased. 


»  Letter  dated  March  3,  18^. 
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METHODIST  INSTITUTIONS. 
EMORY  COLLEGE.* 

In  the  month  of  December,  1830,  the  first  and  foremost  Methodist  col- 
leges in  Georgia  were  chartered.  The  act  incorporating  Emory  College 
passed  the  General  Assembly  on  the  10th  of  that  month,  and  the  act 
which  provided  for  the  foundation  of  what  is  now  called  the  Wesleyan 
Female- College,  at  Macon,  received  its  assent  on  the  23d  of  the  same 
month.  Both  are  denominational  institutions.  They  are  now,  and 
have  at  all  times  been,  conducted  under  the  supervision  and  auspices 
of  the  North  and  South  Georgia  Conferences  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
f)al  Church  South.  Latterly  the  co-operative  patronage  of  the  Florida 
Conference  has  been  added.  These  colleges  belong  to  the  great  quar- 
tette of  educational  factors  of  which  the  University  of  Georgia  and 
Mercer  University  are  the  other  members,  the  presence  and  inlluence 
of  which  are  generally  felt  and  acknowledged  throughout  the  St'ite. 

Emory  College  is  located  in  the  town  of  Oxford,  Newton  County, 
though  its  original  site  was  at  Covington.  By  the  lirst  section  of  the 
bill  establishing  the  college  a  board  of  seventeen  trustees,  consisting, 
among  others,  of  Ignatius  A.  Few,  Lovick  Pierce,  and  George  F.  Pierce, 
was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  it.  The  first  formal  meeting  of  this 
board  was  held  February  0,  1837,  in  Covington.  Twelve  of  the  mem- 
bers were  present,  and  Mr.  Few  Wiis  elected  president  of  the  body.  One 
of  the  objects  of  this  meeting  was  to  inspect  the  lands  offered  for  the 
contemplated  institution  and  to  locate  the  college  and  campus.  The 
trustees  visited  the  lands  February  7,  1837. 

At  a  meeting  held  on  the  8th  of  ,ti)0  ensuing  Decx*mber,  Ignatius  A. 
Few,  LL.  I).,  was  chosen  jiresident  of  the  college,  and  the  organization 
of  the  fjM'ulty  was  completed  by  theeleetionof  Archelaus  II.  Mitchell  as 
professor  of  moral  philosophy,  ^'and,  for  the  time  being,  professor  of 
mental  philosophy  and  belles-lettres  5 "  Alexander  Means*  as  professor 

'  White's  Historical  CoHcctions  of  Georgia.     New  York,  lsr)4.     Pp.  574-5. 

Tlioinas  P.  Jancs's  Haiid-Book  of  Geori^ia.     Atlanta,  (Ja.,  1876.     Page  187. 

Swiiey  Hall :  An  addn-sa  by  Atticns  (i.  llaygcHul,  I).  D.,  President  of  Emory  College, 
Oxford,  Ga.,  on  the  occaNion  of  laying  the  corner-stone  hy  Kishop  G.  F.  Pierce,  I).  D., 
LL.  I).,  Jnne  H,  1-*.S1.     Macon,  Ga.,  \S>1.     Pp.  !(>. 

Henderson's  Coninion wealth  of  Ger)rgia,  pp.  2(W-9. 

President's  Report  of  Emory  College,  Ox fonl,  Ga.,  and  Wesleyan  Female  College, 
Macon,  (Ja.,  to  the  patronizing  ConfenMices,  Decemher,  1880.     Pp.  3-12. 

Catalognesof  Emory  College,  lH5r>-.')7, 1869-70, 1H77-78, 188:2-83,  ia8r)-87,  and  l»^-88. 

History  of  the  Department  of  Teclniidogy  of  Emory  College.  (September  unmber 
of  Dixie.     Atlanta,  Ga.,  1887.     Pp.  55*2-4.) 

White's  Statistics  of  Georgia,  pp  78-9. 

Hishop  Simpson's  Cycloj^i'dia  of  Methrwlism.     Revised  ed.,  1882.     Page  340. 

"Ofr.  Means  was  the  fornth  i>rcsident  of  Emory  College.  It  is  noteworthy  that  to 
him  more  than  to  any  otln^r  pirrsdn  has  been  dne  the  removal  of  the  college  to  its 
prc8(Mit  site.     (Sec  Hayg(M)d's  Scncy  Hall  address,  p.  4.) 
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of  natural  sciences ;  George  W.  Lane  as  professor  of  ancient  languages ; 
and  Harrj'  B.  Lane  as  professor  of  mathematics  and  civil  engineering. 

With  its  departments  thus  sui)plied  with  instructors,  the  institution 
was  at  once  opened.  Mr.  Few  soon  resigned  his  place  on  account  of  ill 
health,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  presidency  by  the  Rev.  Augustus  B. 
Longstreet,  LL.  D.,  who  remained  at  the  head  of  the  college  until  July, 
1848,  a  period  exceeding  ten  years,  when  he  was  in  turn  followed  by  the 
Rev.  George  F.  Pierce,  D.  D,,  LL.  D.  Since  Bishop  Pierce  there  have 
been  six  presidents,  viz:  Alexander  Means,  James  R.  Thomas,  Luther 
M.  Smith,  Osborn  L.  Smith,  Atticus  G.  Haygood,  and  the  present  able 
incumbent,  Rev.  Dr.  Isaac  S.  Hopkins.* 

The  first  class  of  three  students  was  graduated  from  Emory  College 
in  184L  From  that  time  until  the  present,  with  the  exception  of  one 
suspension  (1862-68),  the  exercises  of  the  institution  have  been  regu- 
larly conducted.  The  last  returns  show  a  graduation  list  for  the  whole 
period  of  its  existence  of  eight  hundred  and  twenty-six  students.^  The 
average  attendance  for  the  past  few  years  has  been  two  hundred  stu- 
dents, and  during  the  session  of  1886-87  it  was  two  hundred  and  forty- 
one.^ 

The  present  college  faculty  consists  of  fourteen  instructors.  These 
conduct,  in  addition  to  an  academic  course  of  the  highest  grade,  a  com- 
mercial school,  a  school  of  telegraphy,  a  school  of  law,  and  a  school  of 
tool-craft  and  design. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

The  academic  course  of  study  embraces  a  classical  course  of  six  years 
(including  the  two  sub-Freshman  classes),  and  a  scientific  course  of 
three  years.  Of  these  courses  it  may  be  remarked  that  Bible  instruc- 
tion is  an  important  element  in  both '<!>f  them,  that  branch  being  pursued 
through  the  Junior  year  in  the  classical  and  for  the  first  two  years  of 
the  scientific  course.  During  the  last  year  in  each  course  lectures  on 
the  evidences  of  Christianity  are  delivered.     The  ancient  languages 


'  Since  the  above  was  put  in  type,  Doctor  Hopkins  has  left  Emory  College  to  become 
president  of  the  Georgia  School  of  Technology,  at  Atlanta. 

The  terms  of  service  of  the  presidents  who  have  come  after  Bishop  Pierce,  who  re- 
signed in  the  snmntor  of  1854,  have  been  as  follows:  Kev.  Alexander  Means,  LL.  D., 
from  July,  1854,  to  December,  1855 ;  Rev.  J.  R.  Thomas,  LL.  D.,  from  December,  1855, 
to  July,  1807;  Rev.  L.  M.  Smith,  D.  D.,  from  Jnly,  1867,  to  December,  1871;  Rev.  O. 
L.  Smith,  D.  D.,  from  December,  1871,  to  December,  1875;  Rev.  A.  G.  Haygood,  D.  D  , 
LL.  D.,  from  December,  1875,  to  December,  1884;  Dr.  I.  S.  Hopkins,  from  December, 
1884,  to  Jnly,  1888.  Rev.  Warren  A.  Candler,  D.  D.,  was  installed  in  the  position  of 
president  in  the  fall  of  1888. 

'^  Among  Emory's  graduates  are  Hon.  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar,  Associate  Jnstice  U.  S.  Supreme 
Conrt;  Gustavns  J.  Orr,  the  late  State  School  Commissioner  of  Georgia,  widely  rec- 
ognized and  admired  for  his  abilities  and  labors  as  an  educator  ;  and  ex-Member  of 
Congress  Thomas  Hardeman. 

3  There  were  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  students  in  attendance  during  the  session 
of  1885-86. 
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are  stadied  through  the  FceshmaD,  Sophomore,  and  Junior  years.  The 
modern  languiiges  are  taken  up  in  the  Junior  and  continued  in  the 
Senior  year.  Mathematics  runs  through  the  whole  of  the  classical 
course.  The  study  of  English  and  English  composition  receives  thor- 
ough attention  both  in  the  classical  and  scientific  courses.  Tbere  is, 
moreover,  a  master  of  arts  course  of  two  years'  duration,  in  whicli  the 
ancient  languages,  mathematics,  natural  science,  the  modern  languages, 
and  mental  and  moral  science  enter.  Of  the  schools  of  telegrjipby  and 
hiw  little  need  be  said.  The  course  in  the  latter  is  completed  in  one 
year.  What  is  espeqially  to  be  noted  in  the  case  of  tbe  school  of  teleg- 
raphy is  that  females  as  well  as  males  are  entitled  to  the  enjoyment  of 
its  privileges. 

Beside  the  book-keeping  department,  which  is  said  to  be  in  success- 
ful ox)eration,  a  school  of  vocal  music  is  annexed  to  the  institution. 

There  is  also  special  provision  made  for  the  study  of  Hebrew. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  TECHNOLOGY.  . 

The  chief  strength  of  Emory  College,  and  the  foundation  of  its  claims 
to  high  repute  in  educational  circles,  centre  in  its  Department  of  Tech- 
nology. This  school,  which  is  memorable  as  being  the  first  successful 
attempt  at  introducing  and  popularizing  manual  training  for  youth  as 
a  branch  of  college  instruction  in  Georgia — the  other  efforts  in  that 
direction,  made  at  an  earlier  date,  having  proved  futile, — was  com- 
menced in  connection  with  the  college  in  October,  1884.  "A  small  shop 
in  Doctor  Hopkins's  yard,  containing  two  foot-lathes  and  a  few  tools 
(all  the  personal  proi)erty  of  the  doctor),  was  all  there  was  to  begin 
with.  The  need  of  this  kind  of  education  among  our  own  people '^  (we 
quote  from  a  writer  in  Dixie  for  September,  1887)  ^^  seemed  to  be  more 
sensibly  felt  than  ever  before,  so  that  before  the  close  of  the  first  year 
the  friends  of  the  institution  had  donated  ten  thousand  dollars  for  the 
benefit  of  this  dei)artment.  The  present  commodious  building  was  be- 
gun before  commencement,  and  was  finished  and  supplied  with  machin- 
ery during  vacation.  During  this  time  also  a  competent  instructor  had 
been  secured,  so  that  at  the  opening  of  the  next  college  year  the  De- 
l)artment  of  Tecihnology  was  ready  to  begin  its  work. 

"The  first  year's  class— that  of  1885-80,  as  nothing  worthy  of  notice 
in  the  way  of  work  was  accomplished  until  the  present  shop  was  built — 
was  about  three  times  as  large  as  was  expected.  During  this  year  the 
[)ortion  of  time  devoted  to  shop-work  was  principally  given  to  element- 
ary training  in  wood-work.  Much  attention  was  paid  to  mechanical 
and  architectural  drawing.  The  zeal  and  fondness  which  the  boys  man- 
ifested for  their  work  audits  universal  popularity  among  students^  and 
citizens  convincingly^  assured  President  Hopkins  of  the  timeliness  and 

*  SfMiin  ill  tlio  regular  cuiirse  uinh^took  to  carry  ou  the  work  of  this  dopartmcnt  dur- 
ing that  year. 
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utility  of  tbe  step  he  had  taken,  and  it  soon' became  eVid'enttbftt  the 
founding  of  the  school  was  no  longer  considered  an  experiment,  but 
rather  a  potent  and  nseful  factor  in  the  future  education  of  the  South.'' 

The  session  of  1886-87  opened  with  a  good  attendance  for  this  de- 
partment, the  whole  number  of  students  being  thirty-five,  nearly  one- 
half  of  whom  were  received  during  that  year.  The  same  eagerness  to 
learn  wliich  characterized  the  students  of  the  first  vear  was  remarked 
in  those  of  the  second.  At  the  State  fair  held  at  Macon  in  the  fall  of 
1886,  samples  of  work  in  wood  and  iron,  and  specimens  of  drawing  from 
the  Emory  School  of  Technology,  were  exhibited,  and  a  diploma  was 
awarded  to  the  department  for  general  excellence  in  mechanical  work. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  the  specimens  shown  on  this  occasion  were 
the  product  of  the  first  year's  labors,  it  will  be  seen  upon  what  a  sub- 
stantial and  excellent  basis  the  course  of  training  in  this  department  has 
from  the  first  rested.  "  The  object  of  this  department  is  to  supply  to  the 
country  a  class  of  citizens  who  shall  be  skilled  workmen,  and  at  the  same 
time  educated  men.  *  *  •  Furthermore,  it  has  been  sought  to  em- 
body the  principle  that  mechanical  science  has  in  itself  an  educative 
power  of  the  highest  possible  value  in  the  development  of  the  percep- 
tive faculties,  the  taste,  the  judgment,  and  the  reason."^ 

The  workshop  is  conducted  as  a  regular  manufacturing  establishment. 
Work  is  done  under  the  idea  that  it  goes  into  the  market  with  other 
productions  of  skilled  labor,  and  must  stand  or  fall  by  its  excellence  and 
merit.  Contracts  are  taken  for  all  classes  of  wood  and  iron  work,  thus 
giving  the  stimulus  of  variety  and  gradations  of  work  to  the  pupil. 

For  convenience  the  courses-is  divided  into  three  years.  The  main 
reason  for  doing  this  is  to  allow  for  and  encourage  strong  predilection 
for  any  particular  branch.  Tlie  first  year  is  devoted  principally  to 
wood-work,  embracing  the  use  of  hand  tools,  wood-turning,  machine 
sawing,  planing,  and  boring,  cabinet-work,  and  pattern-making.  The 
second  is  dedicated,  for  the  most  i)art,  to  iron-work,  embracing  chip- 
ping, filing,  drilling,  lathe  and  planer  work,  forging,  etc.  The  third  year 
is  given  to  finer  work  of  all  classes, — finishing,  tool-making,  and  machine 
construction.  Mechanical  drawing  is  taught  throughout  the  course.* 
From  the  simplest  exercises  the  pupil  is  advanced  as  rapidly  as  thor- 
ough work  will  admit,  up  to  the  most  elaborate  and  difficult  ta^ks. 

By  gifts  from  friends  interested  in  industrial  education,  North  and 
South,  as  we  have  seen,  the  facilities  for  practice  and  instruction  in  the 
Emory  Technological  School  have  rapidly  increased,  until  at  present 
they  represent,  in  buildings  and  api)liances,  an  investment  of  ten  thou- 
sand dollars.  The  buildings  consist  of  a  new  shop,  built  of  brick,  with 
engine  and  boiler  room,  and  a  two  story  brick  structure,  with  four 
apartments,  furnishing  in  all  a  floor  sj)acc  of  over  six  thousand  square 
feet    The  wood  and  iron   working  departments  are  both  adequately 

»  Catalogue  for  1880-87,  p.  5; J. 

2 Three  hours  a  week  are  giveu  to  this  branch  in  the  first  year,  six  m  the  second,  and 
four  in  the  third. 
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isnpplied  with  apparatus,  among  which  is  a  milling-machine,  made  in  the 
department.  The  motivei)ower  is  a  Winship  engine,  of  twenty  horse- 
power, with  horizontal  tubular  boiler. 

Beside  several  varieties  of  engines,  some  of  the  school's  own  design- 
ing, including  a  twenty  horse-power  automatic  (Corliss)  engine,  which 
was  recently  finished  for  the  Atlanta  Constitution  job  office,  the  man- 
ufactured articles  of  the  Technological  School  include  brackets  and 
mantels,  from  the  simplest  to  the  most  elaborate  patterns,  pulpits,  lie w- 
Vnds,  and  indeed  all  classes  of  ornamental  and  useful  wood-work. 

Considering  the  extreme  youth  of  the  department,  the  small  begin- 
nings from  which  it  emerged  to  its  present  state  of  enlarged  usefulness, 
and  the  work  it  has  accomplished,  we  cordially  prkise  the  noble  and 
energetic  pluck  and  the  steady  perseverance  of  its  projector  and  founder, 
Doctor  Hopkins.* 

FREE  SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  HELPING  HALLS. 

The  next  subjects  to  be  considered  are  the  Free  Scholarshix>s  and  the 
Helping  Halls  of  Emory  College.  Particular  credit  is  due  to  the  insti- 
tution for  the  generous  hand  of  assistance  and  support  it  has  always 
extended  to  those  who,  though  lacking  the  requisite  means,  yet  have 
the  ambition  for  acquiring  a  collegiate  education.  Here  wo  see  the 
great  and  governing  principle  and  the  foundation  virtue  of  this  col- 
lege. It  is  a  significant  fact  in  its  history,  that  since  1837  it  has  helped 
to  a  complete  or  partial  course  more  than  two  thousand  young  men.*-' 
The  board  of  trustees,  in  July,  1874,  in  order  to  increase  the  benefac- 
tions of  the  institution,  granted  *^^wo  free  scholarships  in  the  college 
classes  to  each  presiding  elder's  district  in  the  three  patronizing  Con- 
ferences, namely,  the  North  Georgia,  the  South  CJeorgia,  and  the  Flor- 
ida Conference."  These  scholarships  are  giv(»n  to  the  sons  ot*  laymen 
and  local  [)reachers.  Another  bounty  has  been  provided  for  the  sons 
of  itinerant  preachers  and  pastors  of  churches,  which  is  that  they  are 
relieved  from  the  payment  of  tuition. 

The  "Helping  Halls"  constitute  the  other  agency  which  Emory 
College  has  employed  to  benefit  its  students.  With  a  view  to  aiding 
in  obtaining  collegiate  e<lu(;ati(>n  young  men  who  were  very  poor,  but 
desirous  of  learning,  the  college,  as  far  back  as  1870,  began,  in  a  little 
six-room  cottage,  the  experiment  of  procuring  cheap  lM)ard  for  those  who 
needed  it.  In  thi5  fall  term  of  that  year  ten  young  nu»n  eommeneed 
housekeeping  in  the  rented  house.  For  three  years  the  experim<»nt 
was  conducted  in  the  little  <H)ttag<».  At  the  end  of  that  time  these  facts 
were  established  :  (1)  That  <dieap  and  good  board  was  within  the  reach 
of  poor  boys;  (2)  that  in  health.  moral.H,.so<*.ia1  standing  among  students 
and  citizens,  and  scliolarsiiip,  tlit^   Hall   boys  ranked   with  the  lH»Hf. 


^ Since  the  refli^iiation  of  I><M:h>r  lf<»|ikiiiM,  Mio  l4'rliiiulof(ini»l  tlopArMHoiit  Iiim  lN»eii 
discontiDued. 
«  See  Catalogue  for  l**-*'*-^?,  p.  (W. 
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From  the  beginning,including  the  current  year,  not  less  than  four  hun-. 
dred  young  men  of  limited  means  have  found  in  the  Helping  Halls  the 
solution  of  their  financial  problem,  and  have  been  enabled  to  take  a 
full  or  a  partial  college  course.  These  Helping  Halls  are  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  president  of  the  college.  He  appoints  the  man- 
agers and  they  are  responsible  to  him. 

No  small  boys  without  guardians,  or  persons  not  needing  aid,  or  pupils 
of  bad  character,  are  admitted  to  them.  Three  of  the  largest  and  best 
houses  in  the  town  of  Oxford  are  used  as  Helping  Halls.  * 

SENEY  HALL. 

The  pollege  buildings  are  situated  in  a  grove  of  oak  and  hickory  of 
original  growth,  the  grove  embracing  an  area  of  forty  a<5res.  Of  these 
buildings  there  are  six,  noteworthy  among  them  being  Seney  Hall,  the 
gift  of  Mr.  George  I.  Seney,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  There  are  few  college 
buildings  in  the  country  so  admirably  constructed  and  so  thoroughly 
furnished  as  Seney  Hall.  It  is  three  stories  high,  the  first  and  sec- 
ond floors  being  occupied  by  four  lecture-rooms,  and  the  third  being 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  use  of  the  college  library.  The  building  also 
contains  eight  offices  and  reading-rooms.^  Beside  the  college  build- 
ings are  two  society  halls,  belonging  respectively  to  the  Few  (organized 
in  1839)  and  Phi  Gamma  (organized  in  1837)  Literary  Societies.  They 
have  their  separate  libraries,  amounting  in  all  to  about  five  thousand 
volumes.  A  monthly  publication  of  these  societies,  known  as  the  Emory 
Mirror,  was  started  in  October,  1870,  and  has  been  continued  to  the 
present  time. 

While  Emory  College  has  furnished  the  State  and  country  at  large 
with  leading  men  in  all  ranks  of  public  and  private  life,  the  peculiar 
glory  of  the  institution  is  that  it  nmkes  higher  education  possible  to 
young  men  of  limited  means.^ 

WESLEYAN  FEMALE  COLLEGE.^ 

"  For  my  own  part,  I  call  education,  not  that  which  smothers  a 
woman  with  accomplishments,  but  that  whicli  tends  to  consolidate  a 
firm  and  regular  character;  that  which  tends  to  form  a  friend,  a  com- 

^  Mr.  Seney^s  other  gifts  to  tho  college  inoliuled  Hevonty-live  thouHnnd  dollard  to  in- 
crease its  endowment  fund,  and  five  tliouMand  dollars  to  aid  in  i)aying  one  of  its 
debts. 

^  Among  the  professors  at  various  tinios  connected  with  Emory  College  may  be 
mentiooed  the  late  Gnstavns  .J.  Orr,  IJ^.  D.,  and  G.  W.  W.  Stone,  in  mathematics; 
I.  S.  Hopkins,  D.  D.,  and  R(?v.  A.  Means,  LL.  D.,  in  physics;  Rev.  Morgan  Callaway, 
D.  D.,  in  English  language  and  literature;  A.  G.  Ilaygood,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  and  W. 
A.  Candler,  D.  D.,  in  metaphysics;  IL  A.  Scomp  and  Rev.  J.  M.  Bonnell,  D.  D.,  in 
Greek;  and  W.  D.  Williams  and  Rev.  J.  O.  A.  Clark,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  in  Latin. 

3  Georgia  Illnstratod.  by  William  C.  Richards.     Penlield,  Ga.,  IM2.     Pp.  13-10. 

An  Address  on  Female  Education,  by  Daniel  Chandler.  Mobile,  Ala.,  1853.  Pp.  32. 
(A  reprint  of  the  original  speech  delivered  at  Athens,  Ga.,  in  1835.) 
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paDion,  and  a  wife.  Lcall  education,  not  that  which  is  made  up  of  the 
shreds  and  patches  of  useless  arts,  but  that  which  inculcates  principles, 
polishes  taste,  regulates  temper,  cultivates  reason,  subdues  tbe  passions, 
directs  the  feelings,  habituates  reflection,  trains  to  self-denial,  and  more 
especially,  that  which  refers  all  actions,  feelings,  sentiments,  tastes,  and 
l)assion8,  to  the  love  and  fear  of  God."  So  wrote  Miss  Hannah  More  of 
the  proper  scope  and  aims  of  female  education,  in  the  higher  sense 
in  which  she  understood  it.  These  views  it  has  been  the  privilege  of 
a  country  other  than  England  to  inaugurate  and  apply.  America, 
or  rather  Georgia,  claims  the  honor  of  establishing  the  oldest  char- 
tered and  regularly  organized  college  in  the  world  for  graduating 
young  ladies.  The  institution  to  which  we  allude  is  the  Wesleyau 
Female  College  at  Macon.  *<  The  founders  of  this  *  mother  of  female  col- 
leges' (as  President  Bass'  thinks  it  may  justly  be  called)  were  doing  a 
greater  and  wiser''  work  thijin  they  at  first  iuiagined.  "They  set  in 
motion  a  train  of  influeuces  destined  to  roll  as  far  as  civilization  extends, 
and  to  act  a  most  important  part  in  shaping  the  history  of  the  world.  "^ 
The  act  of  incorporation  for  the  Georgia  Female  College  was  approved 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  December  23,  1836.3  For  fif- 
teen years  and  more  prior  to  that  time  the  subject  of  a  more  liberal 
system  of  female  education  had  received  earnest  attention  and  had 
been  extensively  discussed  in  Georgia.    The  sympathies  of  fathers  and 

Janes's  Hand-Book  uf  Georgia.    Atlanta,  Ga.,  1876.    Pp.  188-9. 

Butler's  Historical  Record  of  Macon.     Macon,  Ga.,  1879.     Pp.  116-21,  296-9. 

Henderson's  Commonwealth  of  Georgia.     Atlanta,  Ga.,  1885.     Pp.  271-3. 

Presidents'  Reports  of  Emory  College,  Oxford,  Ga.,  and  Wesley  an  Female  College, 
Macon  Ga.,  to  tbe  patronizing  Conferences.     December,  1886. 

College  Catalogues  for  1855-56,  1865-66,  1869-70,  1871-72,  1874-75,  1877-78,  1886-87, 
and  1887-88.  ,  -il^'- 

White's  Statistics  of  Georgia,  pp.  79-80. 

Bishop  Simpson's  Cyclopaidia  of  Methodism.     Revised  Ed.,  1882.     Page  920. 

Act  of  incorporation,  assented  to  December  19,  1843,  and  Statutes  and  Regulations 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Educational  Needs  of  the  South  ;  an  Address  by  Gustavus  J.  Orr.  Washington, 
1879.     Pp.  5-6. 

Southern  Ladies'  Book  Macon,  February,  1840.  Vol.  I,  No.  2:  "  The  Georgia  Fe- 
male College  ;  Its  Origin,  Plan,  and  Prospects."     By  George  F.  Pierce. 

'  In  a  letter  dated  September  30, 1887,  ho  says :  *'  Oberlin  in  Ohio,  for  men  and  women, 
was  chartered  about  the  same  time,  or  a  little  before  perhaps,,  but  did  not  confer  any 
degrees  till  after  the  Georgia  Female  College  had  conferred  degrees.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  Mt.  Holyoke  in  Massachusetts,  which  never  bore  the  name  of  college,  but 
obtained  charter  privileges  to  confer  degrees  a  little  prior  to  our  college,  but  I 
think  it  has  always  been  called  a  seminary,  and  has  not  conferred  degrees,  or  did  not 
till  after  our  college  had  done  so.  I  think  it  a  well-established  fact  that  the  Georgia 
Female  College,  now  Wesleyan,  is  the  first  college  in  the  world  that  ever  conferred 
a  degree  upon  a  woman.  Certainly  it  is  the  first  strictly  woman's  college  that  exer- 
cised the  prerogative."  See  also  EncyclopsBdia  Britauuica,  9th  Ed.,  Vol.  X,  p.  437; 
and  Bishop  Simpson's  Cycloptedia  of  Methodism,  Revised  Ed.,  1882,  p.  920. 

2  Catalogue  for  18i«-87,  p.  52. 

3  Laws  of  1836,  pp.  101-3. 
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mothers  were  alike  enlisted  in  the  allabsorbin|2^  qaestion.  Many  of  the 
latter,  interested  for  their  daughters,  evinced  the  power  of  the  female 
mind  by  the  admirable  commanications  and  essays  which  they  pub- 
lished ill  the  gazettes  throughout  the  State.^  The  opinion  in  the  Old 
World,  long  maintained,  that  the  education  of  women  should  be  con- 
fined to  the  *'•  mere  rudiments  of  learning  and  to  domestic  application," 
had  prevailed  in  America.  It  was  now,  however,  undergoing  a  modi- 
fication. A  true  appreciation  and  recognition  of  female  capabilities 
were  the  order  and  inspiration  of  the  day. 

BILL  REPORTED  BY  HON.  D.  G.  CAMPBELL. 

The  first  prominent  action  taken  in  this  matter  was  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature  in  November,  LS25,  when,  as  an  accompaniment 
to  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Education  and  Free  Schools, 
Hon.  Duncan  G.  CampbelP  offered  the  following:  **A  Bill — To  be  en- 
titled An  act  to  establish  a  public  seat  of  learning  in  this  State  for  the 
education  of  females."  The  preamble,  because  of  the  interest  which 
gathers  about  it  from  its  association  with  these  early  efforts  at  found- 
ing a  female  college,  may  be  appropriately  quoted :  "  It  is  the  distin- 
guishing happiness  of  the  present  generation  to  live  in  an  age  of 
improvement  and  enjoy  the  means  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  all 
classes  of  society.  In  a  review  of  the  progress  of  literature  throughout 
the  country  in  which  we  live,  we  are  furnished  with  the  fact.that  in  no 
part  of  this  vast  Confederation  has  the  education  of  females  been  the 
object  of  public  munificence.  To  this  class  of  society  is  intrusted  the 
early  instruction  of  both  sexes,  and  our  feelings  and  our  principles  are 
of  maternal  origin.  How  necessary,  then,  that  a  department  so  high 
and  charged  with  duties  sodettcate  and  important  should  early  be  placed 
under  the  regenerating  hand  of  science  and  religion.  These  are  the 
strongest  safeguards,  under  Providence,  of  political  security  and  of 
individual  excellencre.  To  direct  them  in  their  appropriate  destinies  is 
the  grateful  duty  of  those  who  wish  well  to  the  national  prosperity. 
For  the  acquirement  of  solid  and  useful  female  education  our  sister 
States  will  afford  but  incompetent  reliance.  And  if  we  were  but  satis- 
fied of  their  sufliciency,  the  resort  would  be  too  humiliating  for  the 
generous  <ambition  of  Georgia  and  her  means  of  indulging  it.  For  the 
purpose,  therefore,  of  rescuing  from  (jomparativ  e  obscurity  the  fairest 
portion  of  our  community,  and  of  enabling  them  to  contribute  to  the 
valuable  store  of  literature,  philosophy  and  religion, — Be  it  therefore 
enacted,^  etc. 

It  was  provided  in  this  bill  that  the  general  superintendence  and 
regulation  of  female  education  throughout  the  State,  and  particularly 
of  the  public  seat  of  learning  established  fin*  that  purpose,  should  be 

^Butler's  History  of  Macon,  p.  llii. 

'He  was  the  father  of  the  hit«  Hon.  Johu  A.  Campbell,  ex-Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  Uuited  States. 
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oommitted  aod  iutrasted  to  a  board  of  trastccs,  to  be  dcuomiuated 
"The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Female  Seminary  of  Georgia,"  and  to 
consist  of  fifteen  males  and  fifteen  females.  There  were  seven  other 
sections  in  the  bill,  defining  the  authority  of  the  Board  and  making  all 
necessary  provisions  for  the  permanent  establishment  of  the  institution. 
The  bill  passed  the  House,  but  met  with  strong  opposition  in  the  Senate. 
Although  the  Legislature  declined  to  pass  the  bill,  Mr.  Campbell  was 
genenilly  regarded,  and  is  still  gratefully  remembered,  as  the  originator 
of  the  scheme  which  contemplated  female  education  in  Georgia.  Five 
years  jmor  to  the  introduction  of  this  bill  he  had  labored  in  his  district 
of  the  State  and  before  the  General  Assembly  in  the  interest  of  female 
education.  Ilis  object  was  the  establishment  of  an  institution  wherein 
females  could  enjoy  educational  advantages  e<iual  to  those  afforded  in 
male  colleges.  Upon  his  death,  which  occurred  in  July,  1828,  the  bar 
and  the  press,  and  the  State  University  at  Athens,  rendered  the  highest 
tribute  to  his  public  services.  In  no  instance  did  they  omit  to  eulogize 
his  efforts  in  behalf  of  female  education.^ 

After  the  death  of  Colonel  Campbell,  the  interest  which  he  had  ex- 
cited in  a  higher  standard  for  the  education  of  females  began  to  wane, 
until  18(U,  when,  at  the  annual  commencement  of  the  University  of 
Georgia,  Daniel  Chandler,  Esq.,  delivered  his  memorable  address  upon 
female  education  before  one  of  the  largest  and  most  refined  audiences 
that  had  ever  assembled  in  those  classic  halls.  The  address  was  an 
eloquent  and  a  brilliant  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  intellectual  capabilities 
of  woman.  In  announcing  his  subject,  Female  Education,  Mr.  Chand- 
ler said : 

'*  It  concerns  us  all.  It  interests  the  present  and  all  coming  gen- 
erations. It  is  the  pai*ent  of  patriotic  feeling,  virtuous  sentiment,  of 
religious  desire,  and  literary  distinction.  It  connects  time  with  eter- 
nity, and  brings  into  sweet  identity  hope  and  immortality." 

After  speaking  of  the  shameful  neglect  with  which  female  education 
had  been  treated,  he  continued:  ''But  the  opinion  as  to  female  inca- 
pacity is  undergoing  a  change.  The  developments  of  the  past,  made 
under  circumstances  of  peculiar  neglect  and  oppression,  are  correcting 
preconceived  opinions  and  pre-existing  prejudices.  Truth  has  flashed 
its  light  upon  the  world,  and  the  force  of  its  eloquence  has  arrested  the 
attention  of  philosophic  skei)ti(!S  and  moralizing  metaphysicians.     It 

*In  a  eulogy  publiHbed  in  Washington,  Ga.,  August  9,  1828,  occurs  tlio  following 
puHHagt! : 

"The  ChriHtiau  conimuuity  mourns  a  supiwrt,  while  one  star  will  ever  shed  its 
niihl  and  tran(}uil  light  on  /ii«  memory.  It  was  that  which  was  lighted,  when,  amidst 
the  prejudices  of  the  age,  ho  called  on  his  country  to  elevate  the  standard  of  female 
education,  and,  by  ^an  enlightened  female  community,  to  add  strength  to  the  State 
and  perpetuate  the  blessings  of  a  free  government.' 

**  Female  gratitude  would  record  this  philanthropic,  though  nnsuccessful,  effort  in 
indelible  characters,  and  many  a  tearful  eye  will  attest  how  those  whouv  \^o&  hv^>^^ 
h*Te  fenred  sorrow  that  his  sun  baa  do8ceiid«M\  *,  \.\i;kX»  &  ^<(^o^  tavibi^.V'Qfiik^si^v^i^'' 
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ba«  i)oiiite(l  to  ancient  and  modem  days,  and  rescued  from  oblivion^s 
wave  the  illuHtrious  names  of  many  a  daring,  dauntless  soal,  of  many 
a  gifted,  splendid  intellect."* 

In  another  place ^  he  said:  "Give  the  female  the  same  advantages 
of  instruction  with  the  male;  afiford  her  the  same  opportunities  for  im- 
provement; and  she  will  struggle  with  the  boldest  mind  for  the  mas- 
tery in  science  and  in  letters,  and  outstrip  in  the  proud  race  of  distinc- 
tion many  of  the  favored  objects  of  parental  solicitude  and  legislative 
bounty." 

This  address  was  subsequently  printed,  and  copies  of  it  were  distrib- 
uted throughout  the  State.  The  effect  produced  in  Georgia  by  its  pub- 
lication and  dissemination  cannot  be  over-estimated.  It  gave  a  new  di- 
rection to  tlie  opinions  and  feelings  of  the  people  on  the  very  important 
subject  of  female  education,  wrought  a  wonderful  change  in  the  minds 
of  all  who  had  ever  disputed  "an  equality  in  the  intellectual  culture  of 
the  two  sexes,'-  and  contributed  in  some  measure  to  the  establishment 
of  several  colleges  arnl  institutions  which  have  proved  a  great  blessing 
to  the  State. 

FOUNDATION  OF  TUB  GEORGIA  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 

Pursuant  to  the  suggestion  first  advanced  by  Mr.  Campbell,  the  citi- 
zens of  Macon  were  contemplating  building  a  seminary  for  females,  in- 
dependent of  the  male  academy,  with  grades  of  classes  similar  to  a 
college  course,  when,  in  1835,  the  Georgia  Methodist  Conference  assem- 
bled in  their  city,  and  it  was  ascertidihed  that  that  body  had  under  con- 
sideration the  foundation  of  a  permanent  and  thoroughly  organized  in- 
stitution for  the  education  of  women.  At  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of 
Macon  held  in  June  of  the  same  year,  it  was  resolved  that  a  committee 
of  four,  consisting  of  Messrs.  K.  A.  Beall,  Jere  Cowles,  Robert  Collins, 
and  ricMiry  G.  Laniar,  should  be  appointed  to  secure  the  influence  of 
Revs.  John  Howard,  Sinclair,  and  Tally,  resident  ministers  in  Macon 
and  members  of  the  Conference,  who  should  represent  to  the  Conference 
the  intention  of  the  citizens  of  Macon  to  establish  a  female  college  and 
their  willingness  to  i)laco  it  under  its  fostering  care.  A  site  was  chosen, 
and  nine  thousand  dollars  were  subscribed  for  the  proposed  college.^ 
When  the  Conference  reassembled  in  January,  1836,  the  tender  was  cor- 
dially accepted,  and  Dr.  Lovick  Pierce  was  appoiuted  to  serve  as  trav- 
elling agent  to  collect  funds  to  build  the  college  and  put  it  in  operation. 
In  this  capacity  he  continued  to  act  for  two  years. 

^ChttiulhT's  AtUlro»8  on  Feiiialo  Kcliication,  p.  0. 

^fbid.,  p.  :n. 

'When,  in  1832,  the  lots  were  laid  off  on  the  common  for  the  purpose  of  sale,  the  five 

acres  on  Kncampment  Ilill  wore  n^servod  for  a  college  or  some  public  buildinijj.    The 

citizens  made  nn  application  to  tlie  City  Council  for  a  grant  of  the  reserve  for  the 

Macon  Female  College.    The  Council  agreed  to  dispose  of  it  for  twenty-five  hundred 

ifoJl/irft;  and  at  a  called  meeting  on  the  Hth  of  July,  1834,  the  above-mentioned  sum 

n-Mssnbscrtbotl  tonunl  tho  college,  which  was  afterward  increased.   (Butler's  History 
ofAfaoon,  p,  IQI,) 
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Doctor  Pierce  was  from  the  beginning,  in  more  senses  than  one,  the 
unswerving  friend  of  the  institution.  A  trustee  of  the  college  from  its 
foundation  to  the  end  of  his  illustrious  life,  proudly  cherishing  its  memo- 
ries, and  ever  watchful  of  its  best  interests,  he  shares  with  his  son, 
Bishop  George  F.  Pierce,  also  a  prominent  member  of  the  board,  and 
at  one  time  employed  as  its  financial  agent,  a  position  in  the  Wesleyan's 
annals  which  will  always  be  the  subject  of  grateful  and  admiring  retro- 
spect.* 

The  first  ofBcial  record  of  the  Georgia  Female  College,  contained  in 
its  charter,  embraces  the  names  of  the  persons  appointed  to  act  as  its 
trustees.  These  were  substantially  the  same  as  those  which  consti- 
tuted the  lioard  of  Emory  College,  viz:  James  O.  Andrew,  John  W. 
Talley.  Samuel  K.  llodges,  Lovick  Pierce,  Ignatius  A.  Few,  Alexan- 
der Speer,  William  Arnold,  Thomas  Samford,  William  J.  Parks,  George 
F.  Pierce,  Elijah  Sinclair,  Henry  G.  Lamar,  Jere  Cowles,  Ossian 
Gregory,  Robert  Collins,  E.  Uamilton,  George  Jewett,  Henry  Solo- 
mon, Augustus  B.  Longstreet,  W^ilter  T.  Colquitt,  James  A.  Nisbet, 
and  Robert  Augustus  Beall. 

The  board  of  trustees  held  many  meetings,  and  had  many  interest- 
ing discussions  as  to  the  plan  of  the  building,  the  ways  and  means  of 
erecting  it,  the  adoption  of  the  curriculum,  etc.  Being  pioneers,  it  is 
remarkable  that  so  few  mistakes  were  made.  Two  years  after  their  or- 
ganization, that  is,  in  June,  1838,  the  trustees  elected  a  president  of  the 
college  and  one  professor,  and  in  the  following  November  the  other 
professors  and  oftieers  were  chosen.  The  college,  crowning  Encamp- 
ment Hill,  since  known  as  College  HiH^was  opened  to  the  public  and 
began  its  appropriate  work  January  7,  1830,  with  the  following  fac- 
ulty: Rev.  (i.  F.  Pierce,  president  and  professor  of  English  literature; 
Rev.  W.  n.  Ellison,  professor  of  mathematics;  Rev.  T.  B.  Slade,  pro- 
fessor of  natural  science ;  Rev.  S.  Mattison,  principal  of  preparatory 
department;  B.  B.  Hopkins,  tutor;  John  Euhink,  professor  of  music; 
Miss  Lord,  first  assistant  in  music;  Miss  MaSvSey,  second  assistant  in 
music ;  Mrs.  Shelton,  matron ;  Mrs.  Kingman,  department  of  domestic 
economy ;  and  A.  R.  Freeman,  steward. 

OPENING  OP  THE   COLLEGE. 

The  opening  of  the  college,  even  at  that  time,  was  recognized  as  an 
important  event  in  the  history  of  the  times.  John  C.  Butler,  in  his 
History  of  Macon,  p.  298,  says : 

"  It  was  an  occasion  of  great  interest  and  deep  and  thrilling  excite- 
ment. /V  large  and  respectable  number  of  the  citizens  of  Macon  as- 
Hcmbled  in  the  college  chapel  to  witness  the  opening  scene.    The  hopes 

*  111  his  Rei)ortto  tho  Patronizing  C<nitV*reno«s  in  December,  188(5,  President  Bass 
suggests  the  propriety  of  erecting  a  handsome  and  commodions  edifice,  to  be  known  as 
Memorial  HaU,  and  to  bear  the  honored  and  beloved  names  of  Lovick  and  George  F. 
Pierce,  as  a  monument  to  the  devoted  father  and  son  wboa^  Un^'^  >r«^^  ^sKrQ3Sfc^'t'^\»^ 
to  the  work  of  education  in  Georgia. 
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and  the  fears  of  its  friends,  the  predictions  of  i  les,  and'tlfe 

ea^er  deligh  t  of  the  congregated  pupils,  all  connived  to  rest  the  serv- 
ice with  an  interest  additional  to  its  intrinsie  impor  " 

Oil  that  day  ninety  young  ladies  enrolled  their  nameeas  papils;  and 
before  the  termination  of  the  tirst  term  the  nooiber  incrpased  to  one 
hundred  and  sixty-eight. 

The  first  class  of  eleven  graduated  in  1S40.  Since  that  time'  eleven 
huiidriMl  and  six  have  received  A.  B.  diplomas,  including:  the  class  of 
forty -eight  young  ladies  which  graduated  in  1887.  It  has  been  the  cus- 
tom from  the  beginning,  and  until  a  very  recent  date,  to  confer  master 
of  arts  degrees  on  graduates  ten  years  after  the  receipt  of  their  A.  & 
diplomas,  and  in  that  time  more  than  seven  hundred  have  been  oompli- 
niented  with  such  honors.  Beside  these,  there  have  been  thirty-one 
graduates  in  the  honorary  first  degree,  eight  in  the  honorary  seooud  de- 
gree, and  fifty-uin^  in  music.  Acconliug  to  Mr.  Butler,*  who  wrote  in 
18711,  the  largest  number  of  undergraduates  for  any  one  year  was  two 
hundred  and  fort^^-four  (in  180«'3-64).  The  smallest  was  one  hundred 
and  four,  during  the  session  of  1843-41.  The  last  catalogue,  that  for 
the  year  1887-^,  shows  a  total  enrolment  for  the  college  of  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty-six  students. 

KARLY  HISTORY  OF  THE   INSTITUTION. 

Having  given  these  figures,  we  proceed  with  the  early  history  of  the 
inHtitution.  The  buildings  were  completed  in  January,  1839,  atacostof 
eighty-five  thousand  dollars.  We  have  the  following  contemporane- 
ou.sly  ])iil)liHhed  account  of  the  Georgia  Female  College  as  it  then  ap- 
I)(*an'(i : ' 

"  The  (^>llege  is  located  on  a  commanding  eminence,  midway  between 
\\u\  liiisiiiess  iKution  of  the  city  of  Macon  and  the  village  of  Vineville. 
Four  acr<*.s  are  enc^losed  with  a  neat  and  handsome  fence.  The  edifice  is 
one  huiidred  and  sixty  feet  long  by  sixty  wide,  rising  four  stories  high  in 
the  centre,  with  wings  three  stories  high.  The  roof  is  flat  and  covered 
with  tin,  and  suiTounded  by  a  parapet.  The  front  view  is  relieved  from 
the  monotony  of  a  plain  surface  of  brick  by  a  recess  of  several  feet^  over 
which  th(»  roof  pr()j(»cts,  supported  by  massive  pillars.  There  are  fifty 
rooms  in  the  building,  with  a  spacious  dining-room  attached,  library 
rooms,  parlors,  etc.  The  rooms  used  for  sleeping  are  usually  eighteen 
fei»,tsquar(»,  with  large  windows,  ceilings  high  pitch,  so  as  to  allow  a  full 
and  healthful  volume  of  air.  The  building  can  accommodate  with  com- 
fort one  hundred  and  twenty  boarders.    The  view  from  the  cupola  is  one 


'  It.  iH  worthy  of  Hpeciul  remark  that  during  tho  late  war  between  the  States  the 
vAt\]v*rt'.  wiiH  kept.  op'Mi,  aiul  went  on  regularly  with  its  work,  with  the  exception  of 
two  <ir  tlinu)  weeks  when  Oenera]  Sherman  passed  by  on  his  march  to  the  sea,  and 
of  two  days  when  (reneral  Wilson  took  posaossiou  of  the  city. 

*  History  of  Macon,  p.  'JIW. 

3  Quoted  in  IJutler's  History  of  Macon,  pp.  296-7. 
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of  the  most  picturesque  to  be  obtained  from  any  public  edifice  in  the 
State.  The  city  of  Macon  is  spread  on  the  plain  below,  with  its  busy 
streets  alive  with  the  signs  of  bustling  trade.  Splendid  mansions  are 
set  upon  the  surrounding  hills,  and  Vineville  is  seen  stretching  its  quiet 
•  length  until  the  pines  that  border  its  more  thickly  settled  portions  hide 
ftom  the  gaze  its  more  retired  dwellings;  the  mighty  sweep  of  horizon, 
with  its  radius  of  many  miles,  round  and  round,  without  a  break,  until 
in  the  far  distance  the  very  heavens  seemed  to  have  leaned  for  rest  upon 
the  forest  trees  that  tower  up,  young  and  old,  in  sturdy  strength,  as  if 
glad  to  bear  the  honorable  burden ;  the  Ocmulgee,  winding  its  current 
along,  hid  in  the  overshadowing  forest,  and  leaving  the  beholder  to 
trace  its  route  by  the  vigorous  growth  that  shoots  heavenward  from  its 
fertile  banks.  It  is  a  scene  of  beauty  and  grandeur,  of  active  life,  and 
of  sober  stillness;  Art  amid  her  manufactures  and  her  ornaments,  and 
^Nature  in  her  simplicity  and  repose.'' 

From  what  has  been  said  of  the  auspicious  opening  of  the  Georgia 
Female  College,  its  well  organized  faculty,  the  large  attendance  of  pu- 
pils, and  its  admirably  equipped  college  buildings,  it  might  be  inferred 
that  a  career  of  prosperity  was  in  store  for  it.  But  such  did  not  prove 
to  be  the  case.  The  views  and  plans  of  the  trustees  were  too  liberal  for 
their  age,  or  at  least  for  the  cramped  financial  condition  of  the  times.' 
They  became  responsible  for  the  salaries  of  professors  and  teachers; 
debts  accumulated  and  creditors  threatened  to  close  the  doors  of  the 
college.  The  Georgia  Female  College  was  actually  sold  and  bought  at 
sheriff's  sale,  and  given  to  the  Georgia  Annual  Conference  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church.  The  president  and  faculty  resigned,  but  they 
were  immediately  elected  to  fill  like  places  in  the  Wesley  an  Female  Col- 
lege,  the  new  name  given  to  the  institution.  Thus  the  college,  without 
the  loss  of  time  in  its  great  work,  passed  under  a  new  jurisdiction,  and 
set  out  upon  a  new  career.    The  date  of  these  occurrences  was  1843. 

In  December  of  that  year  a  charter  was  granted,  establishing  the  in- 
stitution on  its  present  basis  and  under  the  corporate  name  of  Wesleyan 
Female  College.^ 

GEORGIA  FEMALE  COLLEGE  BECOMES  THE  W^ESLEYAN  FEMALE 

COLLEGE. 

In  July,  1850,  a  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose  reported  to 
the  board  of  trustees  a  history  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Georgia 
Female  College  changed  its  title  and  relations  and  became  the  Wes- 

*  It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Butler  (History  of  Macon,  pp.  297-8)  that  when  the  college  com- 
menced operations  it  was  encumbered  by  a  debt  of  twenty  thousand  dollars,  which 
was  the  main  source  of  its  subsequent  embarrassment. 

*See  "An  act  to  incorporate  a  Wesleyan  Female  College,  to  be  located  in  the  city 
of  Macon,  Ga.,"  approved  December  19,  1843.  (Laws  of  Georgia,  1843,  pp.  41-3.) 
The  composition  of  the  new  board,  as  constituted  by.  this  charter,  was  almost  identi- 
cal with  that  of  the  old,  nearly  every  surviving  member  of  the  old  board  holding  his 
seat  in  the  new. 

11409— No.  4 7 
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ley  an  Female  College.    A  part  of  that  report,  taken  from  the  minutes 
of  the  board,  is  here  presented : 

"  The  committee  find  it  necessary  to  refer  to  the  Georgia  Female  Col- 
lege in  order  to  arrive  at  facts  connected  with  the  history  of  the  Wes- 
leyan  Female  College.  The  friends  of  education  inaugurated  the  former 
with  bright  prospects,  but  it  was  found  at  the  end  of  five  years  to  be 
irretrievably  bankrupt,  not  able  to  pay  ten  cents  in  the  dollar.  The 
most  of  its  friends  surrendered  the  enterprise  as  an  entire  failure.  Here 
the  committee  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  the^ames  of  Kev.  Sam- 
uel Anthony  and  William  H.  Ellison  as  having  used  extraordinary 
efi'prts  to  sustain  the  iustitution.  They  called  on  a  particular  friend, 
William  Scott,  Esq.,  of  Viueville,  to  advise  them  of  any  means  by  which 
the  college  could  be  continued.  He  suggested  the  whole  plan  on  which 
the  Wesleyan  Female  College  is  now  settled.  After  the  plan  was  sub- 
mitted by  their  friend,  William  Scott,  to  Messrs.  Ellison  and  Anthony, 
and  approved  by  them,  the  friends  of  female  education  then  came  at 
once  to  its  aid. 

^<  Mr.  Elam  Alexander,  the  original  contractor  for  the  building,  had  a 
mortgage  on  it  for  a  large  amount,  and  was  determined  tx)  sell  it  as  soon 
iis  he  could  legally  do  so.  When  it  was  ascertained  that  his  claim  could 
be  bought  for  ten  thousand  dollars,  the  following  gentlemen,  wich  their 
own  money,  bought  the  claim  and  divided  it  into  ten  shares,  each  one 
thousand  dollars,  as  follows :  George  W.  Persons,  William  Bailey,  John 
Eawls,  James  Dean,  William  H.  Ellison,  Ambrose  Chapman,  one  share 
each ;  and  James  A.  Everett  and  William  Scott,  two  shares  each.  The 
mortgage  was  foreclosed;  these  gentlemen  bought  the  property  and 
became  the  bona  fide  owners  of  the  building.  The  object  was  not  to 
speculate  with  their  money,  but  to  advance  female  education.  They 
tendered  the  college  building  to  the  trustees  for  what  it  had  cost  them. 
Their  agent,  liev.  Samuel  Anthony,  made  labored  and  repeated  efforts 
to  raise  the  amount  necessary  to  purchase  the  college  building,  but 
was  unsuccessful.  There  was  still  left  unpaid  between  seven  thou- 
sand dollars  and  eight  thousand  dollars,  which  the  late  James  A.  Ev- 
erett proposed  to  advance,  on  the  condition  that  the  trustees  would  give 
him  four  perpetual  scholarships  in  tbe  institution.  The  trustees  ac- 
cepted the  proposition,  and  got  a  title  to  the  college  buildings,  which 
has  been  legally  and  correctly  obtained.'' 

Dr.  W.  II.  Ellison  was  the  second  president  of  the  Georgia  Female 
College,  and  the  first  of  the  Wesleyan  Female  College.  There  have 
been  four  other  presidents,  viz :  Drs.  E.  H.  Myers,  O.  L.  Smith,  John 
JNI.  Bonnell,  and  William  C.  Bass.  Doctor  Bass  has  held  the  oflice  since 
1874,  and  also  occupies  the  Seuey  chair  of  mental  and  moral  science. 
The  Rev.  C.  W.  Smith,  recently*  deceased,  was  elected  secretary  of  the 
faculty  in  1852.  He  had  been  a  professor  in  the  college  since  1854.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  occupying  the  Lovick  Pierce  chair  of 

1  April  5,  1688. 
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stady.  The  coarse  includes  every  style  of  drawing  and  painting^  china 
decoration,  and  embroidery.  A  full  course  in  art,  including. perspective, 
entitles  the  graduate  in  this  department  to  an  ^^  art  diploma." 

The  munificent  gift  of  over  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  by  Mr. 
George  I.  Seney,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has  enabled  the  trustees  to  make 
such  additions  and  changes  in  the  main  college  building  as  to  render 
it  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  complete  edifices  for  educational  pur- 
poses which  may  be  found  either  at  the  I^orth  or  in  the  South.  This 
building  is  two  hundred  and  forty-six  feet  long  and  eighty-five  feet 
wide.  It  is  five  stories  high,  including  the  mansard  roof,  and  is  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  ample  upper  and  lower  colonnades.  Arcades, 
stairways,  transoms  over  every  door,  and  broad  passages  throughout 
the  entire  building  give  adequate  ventilation,  and  the  structure  through- 
out has  every  modern  convenience  and  comfort.  The  first  floor  con- 
tains the  parlors,  library  room,  museum,  and  professors'  family  rooms ; 
the  second  and  third  contain  the  sleeping  rooms  of  boarding  pupils, 
matron,  and  lady  teachers  ^  and  on  the  fourth  floor  are  located  the  art 
hall,  society  halls,  and  gymnasium.^  There  are  two  other  buildings 
on  the  college  premises  used  as  chapel,  laboratory,  and  recitation  rooms. 

BENEVOLENCE  OF  ME.  OEOBGE  I.  SENEY. 

Before  concluding  this  sketch  of  the  history  and  educational  work  of 
the  Wesleyan  Female  College,  it  is  proper  to  add  a  word  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  bounty  of  one  who  has'proven  himself  the  second  father  of 
the  institution.  The  building  of  which  I  have  spoken  is  a  living  monu- 
ment to  the  liberality  of  George  I.  Seney.  Independently  of  the  sixty- 
five  thousand  dollars  donated  for  the  purposes  of  renovating,  enlarging, 
and  modernizing  the  old  college  edifice,  Mr.  Seney  has  appropriated  five 
thousand  dollars,  to  be  equally  divided  between  the  college  library  and 
the  scientific  department  and  to  be  expended  in  their  equipment;  five 
thousand  dollars  for  improving  the  grounds  and  furnishing  the  build- 
ing; and  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  be  set  apart  as  <^a  perpetual  endow- 
ment, the  income  from  which  may  be  employed  according  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  trustees.''^  Of  the  last-mentioned  sum,  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  have  been  applied  by  the  board  to  endow  the  president's  chair, 
which  is  known  as  the  "  Seney  Professorship."  By  request  of  Mr. 
Seney,  the  other  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  were  applied  to  the  en- 
dowment of  a  chair,  to  be  called  the  **  Lovick  Pierce  Professorship ; " 
for,  as  the  philanthropist  declared,  ^Hhere  is  no  man,  North  or  South, 
whose  character  I  admire  more,  and  whose  name  and  virtues  I  would 
prefer  to  perpetuate." 

In  all,  his  gifts  ^  to  the  Wesleyan  Female  College  amount  to  one  hun- 


^  This  is  a  large  hall,  sixty  by  ninety  feet,  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  and  sup- 
plied with  ample  apparatus  for  healthful  exercise. 
«Catalo|rue  for  1886-^,  pi  47. 
'They  ^kid  M  Vkf^  ^  1881. 
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dred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars — a  similar  sam  to  that  received 
from  him  by  Emory  College,  making  a  total  benefaction  for  both  insti- 
tutions of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  In  appreciation  of 
these  gifts  and  of  the  noble  Christian  character  of  Mr.  Seney,  the  fac- 
ulty and  students  of  Wesleyan  Female  College,  with  the  sanction  and 
hearty  approbation  of  the  board  of  trustees,  have  adopted  his  birthday, 
which  occurs  on  the  12th  of  May,  as  a  regular  college  anniversary.  It 
is  named  in  the  calendar  '<  Benefactor's  Day,"  and  is  annually  observed 
by  suitable  literary  and  musical  exercises,  in  connection  with  the  anni- 
versary of  the  literary  societies^ 

LA  ORANGE  FEMALE  COLLEGE.^ 

The  Methodists  have  the  largest  representation  in  colleges  of  any 
religious  denomination  in  Georgia.  In  addition  to  the  two  just  men- 
tioned, they  claim  five  others,  viz :  La  Grange  Female  College,  at  La 
Grange;  Georgia  Methodist  Female  College,  at  Covington;  Andrew 
Female  College,  ^t  Cuthbert;  Dalton  Female  College,  at  Dalton ;  and 
the  Methodist  College  for  young  ladies,  at  Gainesville. 

First  of  these,  in  many  respects,  is  the  La  Grange  Female  College. 
Founded  in  1833,  it  was,  in  its  infancy,  an  academy  of  high  grade,  and 
its  first  teacher  of  note  was  Bev.  Thomas  Stanley.  In  December,  1847, 
under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Joseph  T.  Montgomery,  a  charter  was  pro- 
cured, and  the  academy  became  a  college.^  After  several  years  of  great 
prosperity,  more  than  two  hundred  girls  being  often  in  attendance,^  the 
whole  college  property  was  sold  to  the  Georgia  Annual  Conference  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South.  The  trustees  elected  a  new 
corps  of  competent  teachers,  and  in  September,  1857,  the  college  began 
its  distinctive  work  of  Christian  education  under  the  presidency  of 
Kev.  W.  G.  Connor,  a  member  of  thQ  conference.  It  enjoyed  patronage 
from  all  parts  of  Georgia  and  from  other  States.  Under  the  presidency 
of  Rev.  W.  A.  Harris,  D.  D.,  in  1859,  it  took  the  lead  of  church  schools 
in  sending  out  the  first  resident  graduate  class  in  the  South,  of  which 
Mrs.  Alice  Culler  Cobb,  now  a  successful  teacher  in  the  Wesleyan  Fe- 
male College,  was  an  honored  member. 

Well  established  in  a  career  of  enlarged  and  increasing  usefulness,  its 
work  was  arrested  by  a  disastrous  fire  on  the  28th  of  March,  1860. 
The  college  property,  consistiug  of  a  handsome  building,  an  ample 

*  White's  liiHtorical  Collections  of  Georgiii,  i)p.  651-2. 
Catalogues  for  1885-8C  nnd  1886-87. 

•Bee  an  act  to  incorporate  the  La  Grange  Female  Institote,  approved  December  17, 
1847.  (Laws  of  Georgia,  1847.  pp.  120-1.)  The  fifth  section  of  the  act  says  that  the 
principal  of  the  institute  shall  have  power  to  confer  all  such  honors,  degrees,  medals, 
ftnd  privileges  as  are  usually  conferre<l  in  colleges  and  universities.  Name  changed 
to  La  Grange  Female  College  by  act  of  December  26,  1851.  (Laws  of  1851-52,  p. 
312.) 

•  Acoording  to  Mr.  White,  who  wrote  in  1854,  the  college  had  averaged,  for  the  six 
preceding  years,  two  hundred  and  forty  pupils.    (Historical  CoUgcU^wv^  «vt  ^«k«tNK^'«s 
p.  651.) 
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chemical  and  physical  apparatus,  a  complete  equipment  of  costly  musical 
instruments,  and  well-selected  libraries,^  wa^s  then  consumed.  Nothing 
daunted  by  this  calamity,  the  friends  of  the  institution  rallied  with  will- 
ing hearts  and  open  purses  to  the  work  of  rebuilding.  Their  labors 
were  interrupted  by  the  War,  and  it  was  owing  to  the  energy  and  perse- 
verance of  Rev.  James  R.  Mayson,  late  president  of  the  college,  that 
the  building  was  put  in  a  condition  to  be  used.  In  the  midst  of  the 
general  depression  and  business  prostration  consequent  upon  the  War, 
he  succeeded  in  raising,  principally  from  among  the  citizens  of  La 
Orange,  ten  thousand  dollars,  with  which  he  was  enabled  to  complete 
the  work.  After  several  years  of  prosperous  service,  he  resigned  his 
position  in  order  to  return  to  i^astoral  duties.  The  trustees  then  elected 
Rev.  John  W.  Heidt,  D.  D.,  president.  The  present  incumbent  in  this 
office  is  Rufus  W.  Smith,  A.  M.  He  is  assisted  by  a  faculty  of  nine 
teachers. 

The  course  of  study  embraces  a  preparatory,  a  collegiate,  a  commer- 
cial, a  music,  and  an  art  department.  The  collegiate  department  has 
Freshman,  Sophomore,  Junior,  and  Senior  classes.  It  is  intended  to 
make  the  commercial  department  one  of  special  utility.  Book-keeping, 
commercial  arithmetic,  business  correspondence,  and  penmanship  are 
taught  in  this  course.    Music  receives  marked  attention. 

The  alumufe  of  the  La  Grange  Female  College  number  over  four 
hundred.  The  attendance  during  the  session  of  1886-87  consisted  of 
one  hundred  and  forty-six  pupils. 

The  college  occupies  a  very  fine  site,  in  full  view  of  majestic  landscapes. 
The  late  Doctor  Sears,  agent  of  the  Peabody  Fund,  said  of  the  situation, 
that  he  had  travelled  very  extensively  in  Europe  and  America,  visiting 
schools  and  colleges,  but  had  never  seen  one  equal  to  this  for  beauty 
and  adaptation.  The  grounds  are  nine  acres  in  extent,  and,  attractive 
by  nature,  are  diversified  with  terraced  groves  and  gardens.  The  main 
buildings  are  the  college  and  the  college  home.  On  the  second  story  of 
the  college  is  the  chapel,  with  a  complement  of  music,  art,  society,  and 
library  rooms.  This  chapel  "  has  been  pronounced  by  distinguished 
visitors  to  be  the  finest  audience- room  in  the  South."  ^ 

The  Irenian  is  the  literary  society  of  the  La  Grange  Female  College. 
It  is  accomplishing  much  good  for  the  institution. 

MADISON  FEMALE   COLLEGE. 

This  college  was  incorporated  by  an  act  approved  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  Georgia  January  26,  1850  (Laws  of  1849-50,  pp.  108-9). 
Mr.  White,  in  his  Historical  Collections  of  Georgia  (published  in  1854), 

*  Mr.  White  (Historical  Collectious  of  Georgia,  pp.  651-2)  closcribeR  tlio  college 
buildiug  as  haying  few  equals  in  the  South.  The  principal  edifice  was  of  granite;,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  long  by  sixty  feet  wide,  and  four  Htories  high.  Its  cost  was 
thirty-five  thousand  dollars.  The  entire  investment  for  the  outfit  of  the  college  had 
been  seventy-five  thousand  dollars. 
'See  Cataloffae  for  1886-87,  p.  28. 
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p.  666,  allades  to  tbe  college  as  being  ^<  au  institation  of  a  recent  date, 
numbering,  according  to  the  last  catalogue,  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
one  pupils.  It  is  well  supplied  with  philosophical  and  chemical  instra- 
ments.  •  •  •  The  course  of  study  embraces  every  useful  and  orna- 
mental branch." 

The  college  was  established  by  the  Methodists,  and  held  its  last  annual 
commencement,  as  the  writer  has  been  informed,  in  1862.  During  the 
war  between  the  States  the  main  building  of  the  institution  subserved 
a  purpose  similar  to  that  to  which  the  Georgia  Female  College,  lil^ewise 
in  Madison,  was  devoted.  It  was  used  as  a  hospital  by  the  Confeder- 
ate Government,  and  in  this  capacity  continued  to  be  occupied  until 
its  accidental  destruction  by  fire,  which  occurred  in  1864  and  put  an 
end  to  its  existence. 

The  first  president  of  the  Madison  Female  College  was  Eev.  Lucius 
L.  Wittich,  an  experienced  educator  and  a  preacher  of  con.siderable 
mark.  The  second  incumbent  in  the  position  was  the  Bev.  Joseph  H. 
Echols,  while  the  third  was  the  Eev.  James  L.  Pierce,  a  brother  of  the 
late  Bishop  Pierce,  and  a  man  of  fine  literary  attainments — under  whose 
administration  the  institution  achieved  its  greatest  success.  The  last 
named  of  the  presidents  is  still  in  life.  Fall  faculties  were  associated 
with  these  ofQcers,  and  among  the  departments  represented  in  the  cur- 
riculum were  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  history,  chemistry, 
Latin,  Greek,  belles-lettres,  and  music. 

The  college,  as  has  been  seen,  was  a  chartered  institution,  granting 
diplomas  and  conferring  degrees.  At  one  time  Dr.  W.  C.  Bass,  now 
president  of  Wesleyan  Female  College,  and  Dr.  W.  H.  Felton,  of  Bar- 
tow County,  a  distinguished  and  influential  member  of  the  State  Legis- 
lature, were  numbered  among  its  professors.  A  curriculum  of  high 
order  was  in  force,  and  the  educational  advantages  of  the  school  are 
said  to  have  been  excellfjnt.  Fine  apparatus  was  provided  for  the  chairs 
of  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy,  and  the  department  of  music  re- 
ceived every  attention.  The  faculty,  as  a  general  rule,'  comprised  some 
eight  or  ten  members,  and  the  annual  attendance  upon  the  Female  Col- 
lege averaged  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  pupils. 

GEOBGIA  METHODIST  FEMALE  COLLEGE.^ 

This  institution  is  located  in  the  town  of  Covington,  Newton  County. 
It  was  first  erected  by  the  people  of  the  place  for  a  female  school  of  high 
order  in  1851,  and  called  the  Southern  Female  College.^ 

TBANSFEBBED  TO  THE  MASONIC   OBDEB. 

Transferred  in  the  following  year  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Masonic 
fraternity  in  Georgia,  a  new  charter  was  obtained  for  it,  and  its  name 

'  White's  Hifltorical  Collections  of  Georgia,  p.  574. 
Janes's  Hand-Book  of  Georgia,  p.  189. 
Catalogne  for  1886-87. 

*8ee  an  act  to  incorporate  the  Southern  Female  Collep^e,  located  in  the  town  of  Cov- 
ington, Newton  Connty;  approved  December  3,l^\  (.Vt^Nv^o^  Y^\-J^^^^.'^»N3r-\.V\. 
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WSU3  changed  to  Southern  Masonic  Female  College.'  We  learn  from 
Janes's  Baud-Book  (publinhed  in  1876)  that  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State 
appointed  the  board  of  trustees  for  the  college,  of  which  the  grand 
master  was  president ;  that  it  was  the  sole  property  of  the  fraternity, 
and  was  fouuded  for  the  purpose  of  educating  the  female  orphans  of 
Masons;  that  it  had  a  collegiate  curriculum,  and  conferred  a  full  bac- 
calaureate degree  upon  its  graduates.  It  had  in  1876  an  average  at- 
tendance of  ninety,  and  had  graduated  over  three  hundred  and  fifty  up 
to  that  time.  It  was  largely  patronized  by  citizens  who  were  not  mem- 
bers of  the  Masonic  order. 

In  1882  this  institution  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Methodists, 
and  became  the  Georgia  Methodist  Female  College.  Under  the  pres- 
ent organization  Eev.  John  T.  McLauchlin,  A.  M.,  is  president.  He  is 
assisted  by  five  teachers.  English,  mathematics,  natural  science,  an- 
cient and  modern  languages,  and  history  are  studied  throughout  the 
college  course.  Instruction  is  also  afforded  in  music  and  art.  The  en- 
rolment of  students  for  1886-87  was  about  one  hundred  and  forty. 

ANDREW  FEMALE  COLLEGE.' 

This  school,  designed  for  the  higher  education  of  women,  was  estab- 
lished about  1854.^  It  is  located  at  Cuthbert,  Eandolph  County,  and 
is  the  property  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  Its  course 
of  study,  covering  five  years,  is  conducted  by  a  faculty  of  competent 
instructors,  of  whom  the  Rev.  Howard  W.  Key,  A.  M.,  a  ripe  scholar, 
an  experienced  teacher,  and  an  admirable  disciplinarian,  is  the  presi- 
dent. The  grounds,  several  acres  in  extent,  have  been  rendered  more 
attractive  by  summer-houses,  trellises,  and  other  artificial  contriv- 
ances. The  main*  college  building  is  in  the  form  of  a  Roman  cross, 
fronting  one  hundred  feet,  with  spacious  lecture  rooms  at  either  end, 
and  enclosing  in  the  centre  a  chapel,  forty-five  feet  in  width  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  in  depth,  the  whole  being  well  ventilated  and 
lighted. 

There  was  an  attendance  at  the  college  of  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  students  during  the  session  of  1886-87. 

DALTON  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 

This  institution  was  founded  in  1872,  and  is  now  in  the  sixteenth  year 
of  its  existence.  In  1873  it  received  a  charter,  and  in  the  following 
year  graduated  its  first  class  of  four  members.  The  first  president  of 
the  Dalton  Female  College  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rogers,  whose  term  of 
service  extended  over  a  period  of  seven  years.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Prof.  R.  W.  Smith,  who  held  the  position  for  five  years.    Upon  the 

» Act  of  February  14,  1854  (Acts  of  1853-54,  pp.  i:J0-.31).  Sections  IX,  X,  and  XI 
relate  to  the  institation ;  aud  in  pursuance  of  tbeir  provisions  the  Grand  Lodge 
appointed  trustees  for  the  Southern  Masonic  Female  College. 

«  Henderson's  Commonwealth  of  Georgia,  p.  278. 

Catalogue  for  1886-87. 

'AotofinoorporAtion,  approved  January  15,  1854.    (Laws  of  185:W>4,  p.  116.) 
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resignation  of  the  latter  in  1885,  the  present  incambent,  John  A.  Jones, 
A.  M.,  was  called  to  the  presidency  of  the  college. 

The  college  is  under  the  auspices  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
South.  Its  history  has  been  a  quiet,  unostentatious  one,  yet  remark- 
ably successful,  considering  the  means  at  its  command. 

The  college  building  is  a  two-story  brick  structure,  consisting  of  seven 
spacious,  comfortable,  and  conveniently  arranged  school-rooms,  beside 
the  chapel.  The  college  has,  connected  with  it  and  located  near  it,  a 
large  and  well-equipped  boarding  department.  The  whole  property  is 
worth  about  fifteen  thousand  dollars. 

The  college  curriculum,  requiring  from  ten  to  twelve  years  for  its  com- 
pletion,* is  about  as  full  and  extensive  as  that  of  most  of  the  female 
seminaries  of  the  country.  There  are  eight  teachers  in  the  faculty, 
three  of  whom  superintend  the  music  department.  The  alumnae  of  the 
institution  number  almost  one  hundred.  The  last  (188&-87)  register 
showed  an  attendance  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  pupils,  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-nine  of  whom  were  in  the  literary,  fifty-three  in  the 
music,  and  twenty-nine  in  the  art  department.^ 

THE  METHODIST  COLLEGE.^ 

This  institution,  which  is  situated  at  Gainesville,  Hall  County,  having 
been  chartered  in  April,  1881,  with  full  college  powers,  was  established 
for  the  higher  education  of  young  women.  Its  officers  are  a  president, 
secretary,  and  faculty,  supervised  by  an  incorporated  board  of  direc- 
tors, and  visited  by  a  special  board,  appointed  by  the  North  Georgia 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  under  whose 
fostering  care  the  college  is  administered. 

Beside  the  preparatory  and  collegiate  departments,  a  piano  school, 
with  Freshman,  Sophomore,  Junior,  and  Senior  classes,  is  attached  to  the 
college.  The  art  and  ornamental  branches,  also,  receive  attention.  In- 
clusive of  the  Eev.  Charles  B.  La  Hatte,  A.  M.,  president  of  the  college, 
the  present  faculty  consists  of  eight  teachers.  The  1885-86  catalogue 
gave  the  college  an  attendance  of  seventy-nine  pupils.  The  first  class 
graduated  in  1883. 

ROMAN    CATHOLIC   INSTITUTIONS. 
PIG  NONO   COLLEGE.* 

Tliis  college,  the  only  one  which  the  Eoman  Catholic  denomination 
has  ever  owned,  or  of  which  it  has  ev^er  had  the  supervision  in  Georgia, 
is  now  extinct.    It  was  located  at  Macon,  and  the  Et.  Rev.  William  H. 

^  Thisinclades  college  and  sub-collego  classes  and  the  preparatory  department. 
'For  our  facts  in  this  case  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  a  letter  from  President  Jones, 
dftted  November  22,  1H87. 
'  Henderson's  Commonwealth  of  Georgia,  pp.  279-80. 
Catalogue  for  188i>-«r). 
^Janes's  Hand-Book  of  Georgia,  p.  187. 
Bailer's  History  of  Macon,  pp.  :)02-3. 
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Gross,  D.  D.,  bishop  of  Savannah,  to  whose  efforts  since  his  consecra- 
tion in  1873  it  principally  owed  its  origin,  laid  its  cornerstone  in  May, 
1874.  Soon  after  his  entrance  upon  his  new  duties,  Bishop  Gross  deter- 
mined to  erect  a  coll  ege  within  his  diocese,  and  was  cordially  aided  by 
members  of  his  own  denomination  and  many  who  were  not  Catholics- 
The  college  building  was  commenced  in  the  spring  of  1874,  and  was 
completed  during  the  following  October.  It  was  a  handsome  brick 
structure,  one  hundred  and  seventy-tive  feet  in  length,  sixty-five  in 
width,  and  five  stories  high,  and  cost  fifty  thousand  dollars.  On  the  28th 
of  February,  1876,  the  institution  was  chartered.  At  that  time,  we  are 
told,  it  had  a  regular  college  curriculum,  including  classical  and  scien- 
tific courses.  Surveying,  engineering,  book-keeping,  and  commercial 
law  were  taught.    There  was  also  a  theological  course. 

Ten  professors  and  tutors,  of  whom  Rev.  C.  P.  Gaboury  was  presi- 
dent, constituted  the  faculty.  The  attendance  during  the  session  end- 
ing June,  1876,  embraced  eighty-six  students.  In  September  of  the 
ensuing  year  the  college  was  entirely  reorganized,  the  lit.  liev.  Bishop 
Gross  himself  assuming  the  presidency.  This  position  ho  held  until 
1883,*  when  Rev.  H.  J.  McNally  succeeded  him.  The  latter  remained 
in  office  only  one  year ;  and  in  1884  the  last  president,  V.  Rev.  L.  Bazin, 
was  installed.  His  term  of  service  expired  with  the  life  of  the  institu- 
tion, in  August,  1886. 

BECOMES  A  JESUIT  NOVITIATE. 

The  building  and  property^  were  then  transferred  to  the  Jesuits,  and 
what  was  once  known  as  Pio  Nono  College  has  become  the  Jesuit  no- 
vitiate, and  is  now  regarded  as  a  training  school  for  those  who  desire 
to  enter  the  priesthood  of  that  order. 

^  It  Hhould  be  stated  that  the  fanctions  of  the  bishop  wore  more  in  the  nature  of  a 
general  supervisor,  Rev.  J.  W.  Daloy  doing  most  of  the  administrative  work. 
'A  library,  museum,  and  chemical  laboratory  were  possessed  by  the  college. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

MISCELLANEOUS  COLLEGES  AND  INSTITUTIONS  IN 

GEORGIA. 


GEIPFIN  FEMALE  COLLEGE.^ 

Griffin  Female  College  was  incorporated  in  1848,  organized  in  the 
following  year,  and  graduated  its  first  class  in  1850.  Though  most  of 
its  pupils  come  from  Georgia,  its  alnmnse  are  found  in  many  parts  of  the 
South.  The  college  occupies  one  of  the  most  beautiful  groves  in  the 
city  of  Griffin,  Spalding  County.  The  system  of  instruction  is  thorough, 
provision  being  made  for  six  courses  of  study ;  viz,  primary,  preparatory, 
academic,  collegiate^  music,  and  art.  The  school  of  instrumental  and 
vocal  music  is  especially  fine.  The  college  outfit  consists  of  a  library 
of  fifteen  hundred  volumes,  a  fair  philosophical  and  chemical  appa- 
ratus, and  a  cabinet  of  minerals.  The  faculty,  of  which  Mrs.  A.  C. 
Winters  is  at  present  the  head,  numbers  four  teachers. 

GEORGIA  MILITARY  INSTITUTE. 

The  list  of  institutions  of  higher  education  in  Georgia  would  be  in- 
complete without  a  mention  of  the  Georgia  Military  Institute.  This 
school  was  located  within  a  short  distance  of  Marietta,  Cobb  County. 
Originating  under  the  direction  of  Col.  A.  V.  Brumby,  and  first  organ- 
ized by  him  in  1851,  its  first  session  opened  on  July  10th  of  that  year 
with  only  seven  cadets,  but  the  attendance  swelled  to  twenfyeight 
before  the  term  ended.  ''Since  that  time,"  says  Mr.  White,  writing  in 
1854,  "the  number  has  steadily  and  rapidly  increased  at  each  session 
up  to  the  present  time;  and  now,  having  completed  but  two  years  of 
its  history,  it  numbers  one  hundred  and  twenty  cadets,  five  professors, 
and  one  assistant  professor."* 

At  the  instance  of  Colonel  Brumby,  in  1851,  a  joint  stock  company 
had  been  formed,  and  the  institute  chartered  Jis  a  military  college  un- 

>  Henderson's  Comniuu wealth  of  Georgia,  pp.  281-2. 

Catalogue  for  1882-83. 

Circulars  for  188«>-87  and  1887-88. 

'UlBtorical  Collections  of  Georgia,  p.  401. 
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still  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  institntion,  *  *  *  and  the  sim- 
ple, yet  neat  and  sobstantial  mode  of  Bowdon  life  is  now  proverbial." 
Bowdon,  the  seat  of  this  college,  is  located  in  the  western  part  of  Carroll 
Coanty,  Georgia,  a  few  miles  from  the  Alabama  line. 

Bowdon  College  favors  the  joint  edacation  of  the  sexes.  It  was  one 
of  the  first  institutions  in  the  State  to  parsne  this  method.  In  1872  it 
opened  its  doors  to  young  ladies  on  equal  terms  with  young  men,  and 
has  found  <'  that  the  advantages  of  co-education  far  exceed  the  disad- 
vantages; and  by  diligence  and  watchful  care  the  evils  of  the  system 
may  be  avoided.''  Sixty-five  of  the  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  pupils 
in  attendance  during  the  session  of  1886-87  were  females,  and  five  of 
the  six  members  of  the  Senior  class  for  that  year  were  young  women. 

Beside  the  collegiate  or  regular  course  of  study,  there  is  a  scientific 
and  also  an  engineering  course.  These  differ  from  the  collegiate  course 
in  substituting  for  the  classics  French,  and  a  more  thorough  and  crit- 
ical course  in  the  natural  sciences  and  applied  mathematics.  Upon 
those  who  complete  these  courses  the  degrees  of  A.  B.,  B.  S.,  and  C.  E. 
are  severally  conferred. 

Bev.  F.  H.  M.  Henderson,  D.  D.,  is  president  of  the  institution.  He 
is  assisted  by  six  teachers. 

LUCY  COBB  INSTITUTE. 

In  1857  General  Thomas  B.  B.  Cobb  set  on  foot  a  movement  to  estab- 
lish a  girls'  school  at  Athens,  in  Clark  County.  This  effort  on  his  part 
resulted  in  the  erection,  by  a  stock  company,  of  a  handsome  four-story 
building  in  one  of  the  best  neighborhoods  of  the  city.  Just  as  the  edi- 
fice was  nearing  its  completion.  General  Cobb's  favorite  child,  a  girl  of 
fourteen,  died.  In  compliment  to  her  memory,  and  in  appreciation  of 
her  father's  devotion,  the  board  of  trustees^  named  the  school  the  Lucy 
Oobb  Institute. 

The  institute  was  opened  in  1858,  well  furnished  both  in  its  boarding 
and  literary  departments.  Mr.  Wright,  a  Northern  gentleman,  was  its 
first  principal.  He  conducted  the  school  very  satisfactorily  until  the 
commencement  of  the  Civil  War,  when  he  returned  to  his  people,  and 
was  succeeded  in  the  position  by  the  Misses  Kay  and  Ferris.  They 
were  followed  by  Mr.  Miiller.  Then  Madame  Sosnowski  assumed  charge, 
and  after  her,  Doctor  Jacobs.  In  1871  Mrs.  Wright*  was  elected  prin- 
cipal. She  *'  found  the  school  in  a  languishing  condition,  the  previous 
term  having  closed  with  one  boarder  and  fourteen  day  scholars,"  and 
"  without  a  curriculum  or  charter."    She  accordingly  made  application 

*  By  an  act  to  incorporato  tbo  Lucy  Cobb  lustituto  for  the  education  of  youug 
ladies,  in  the  town  of  Athens,  approved  December  2,  1859  (Laws  of  1859,  p.  83),  Henry 
Uull|  Jr.,  John  H.  Newton,  Henry  R.  J.  Long,  Stephen  Thomas,  and  Thomas  R.  R. 
Cobb,  and  their  successors  in  office,  were  constituted  tbo  board  of  trustees  of  the 
school. 

'  She  is  now  Mrs.  A.  £.  Cox,  and  is  principal  of  the  Forest  Hill  Institnte,  in  Colom- 
bJA  Connty. 
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to  the  trustees  to  have  the  institute  chartered.  They  promptly  ac- 
ceded to  her  request,  and  on  July  6, 1872,  five  young  ladies  received 
diplomas.^  The  numbers  increased  every  year  until,  in  1880,  the  date 
of  *Mrs.  Wright's  resignation,  there  was  a  graduating  class  of  fifteen. 

Miss  Millie  Eutherford,  the  successor  of  Mrs.  Wright,  has  since  con- 
ducted the  school  with  great  success.  She  is  assisted  by  a  corps  of  fif- 
teen teachers,  several  of  whom  hold  professorial  chairs  in  the  University 
of  Georgia.  Prominent  among  the  lecturers  were  the  late  honored 
chancellor  of  the  University,  Kev.  Dr.  P.  H.  Mell,  and  Dr.  A.  A.  Lips- 
comby  ex-chancellor  of  the  same  and  emeritus  professor  of  Vanderbilt 
University  (Tennessee). 

The  faculty  of  instruction  has  been  organized  into  six  schools ;  viz, 
Bchools  of  science,  languages,  mathematics,  music,  art,  and  English. 
The  course  of  study  is  both  academic  and  collegiate.  The  former  is  sub- 
divided into  First  Academic  and  Collegiate ;  the  latter  into  Freshman, 
Sophomore,  Junior,  Senior,  and  Graduate  classes.  "  Only  young  ladies 
holding  a  diploma  of  this  school,  or  oue  of  the  same  standard,  can  enter 
the  Graduate  class,  which  is  intended  to  supplement  the  Senior  course 
in  all  high  schools  and  colleges."  The  regular  college  course  embraces 
mental  and  moral  philosophy,  ancient  and  modern  history,  Latin,  mathe- 
matics, the  natural  sciences,  physiology,  general  literature,  and  book- 
keeping. The  art  department  is  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Jennie 
Smith,  a  graduate  of  the  institution,  and  a  lady  of  unusual  attainments. 

SENEY-STOVALL  CHAPEL. 

It  was  chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  one  of  its  alumnse  that  the 
Lncy  Cobb  Institute  became  possessed  of  its  beautiful  chapel.  In  1881 
Miss  Nellie  Stovall,  of  Athens,  wrote  to  Mr.  George  I.  Seney,  of  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  a  letter  in  which  she  represented  her  ahna  mater  as  an  ob- 
ject worthy  of  his  bounty.  The  result  of  this  graceful  appeal  was  the 
handsome  edifice  to  the  left  of  the  main  building,  known  as  the  ''Seney- 
Stovall  Chapel.''  Mr.  Seney  erected  it  at  a  cost  of  ten  thousand  dollars. 
He  has  also  placed  in  it  a  large  pipe  organ,  valued  at  three  thousand 
dollars.  The  chapel  is  octagonal  in  form,  is  tastefully  decorated  within, 
and  is  altogether  quite  a  gem  of  its  sort.  Another  noteworthy  feature 
of  the  institution  is  its  boarding  department.  We  conclude  with  the 
quotation  of  an  opinion  expressed  by  a  writer  in  the  Atlanta  Constitu- 
tion of  October  27, 1885,  in  regard  to  the  excellence  of  the  system  which 
regulates  this  branch  of  the  institute.    He  says : 

"  I  have  visited  and  inspected  the  methods  of  most  of  the  prominent 
schools  of  this  kind  in  this  country,  and  never  have  I  seen  one  that 
comes  as  near  as  it  does  to  supplying  all  the  requirements  which  I  con- 
sider should  enter  into  the  organization  of  a  school  to  which  we  are  to 
intrust  the  care  of  our  daughters.  It  is  like  a  perfect  home,  and,  under 
the  care  of  its  affectionate  and  attentive  teachers,  every  young  lady  in 

1  It  should  be  stated  that  before  1672  uo  diplomas  had  beou  couferred  by  the  school. 
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attendance  becomes  one  of  a  circle  which  partakes  more  of  the  fiamily 
hearth-stone  than  of  strangers  boand  together  by  the  mere  ties  of  asso- 
ciation and  collegiate  discipline." 

MABTIN  INSTITUTE. 

The  school  now  known  as  Martin  Institute  wa^  incorporated  by  act 
of  the  Legislature,  November  20, 1818,  under  the  name  of  Jackson  Coun- 
ty Academy.^    It  was  afterward  called  the  Jefferson  Academy. 

In  December,  1859,  the  charter  was  amended  and  the  name  changed 
to  Martin  Institute,  in  honor  of  its  benefactor,  William  D.  Martin, 
through  whose  munificence  the  institution  had  been  liberally  endowed.^ 
During  the  long  period  that  has  since  elapsed  the  school  has  been  in 
successful  operation,  the  number  of  students  in  attendance  seldom 
being  less  than  one  hundred,  and  often  nearer  two  hundred. 

Prior  to  the  Civil  War  several  distinguished  1;eachers  were  at  va- 
rious times  connected  with  this  institution.  Among  them  was  Dr. 
Oustavus  J.  Orr,  late  State  School  Commissioner.  Under  him  the 
present  principal,  Prof.  John  W.  Glenn,  and  one  of  the  teachers  were 
instructed.  In  1869  Professor  Glenn  came  from  the  East  Alabama 
Male  College,  took  charge  of  the  institute,  and  extended  its  influence 
to  the  neighboring  States. 

In  1874  the  charter  of  the  Martin  Institute  was  enlarged  so  as  to  con- 
fer upon  it  all  the  rights  granted  to  other  colleges.  These  rights  it  has 
never  exercised  except  in  graduating  classes  in  the  female  department. 
It  has  turned  its  attention  unpretentiously  to  preparing  young  men 
for  colleges  of  higher  claims,  if  not  better  advantages. 

Classes  of  young  ladies  were  graduated  regularly  until  1882,  when 
Principal  Glenn  was  called  to  the  University  of  Tennessee,  to  take  charge 
of  the  department  of  agriculture  in  that  institution.  From  1870  to  1882 
Martin  Institute  enjoyed  a  liberal  patronage,  the  number  of  scholars 
ranging  from  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  two  hundred  and  seventy. 
About  October,  1883,  the  old  building  was  burned  down.  The  pres- 
ent structure  was  not  completed  until  two  or  three  years  later.  Prof. 
Benjamin  T.  Hunter,  from  the  Agricultural  School  at  Cuthbert,  Ga., 
became  principal  of  the  institute  in  1885-86.  Upon  his  resignation, 
in  the  fall  of  1887,  Professor  Glenn  resumed  his  old  place,  which  he 
still  retains.    He  is  assisted  by  a  corps  of  five  teachers. 

The  curriculum  of  Martin  Institute  is  similar  to  that  of  other  male 
colleges,  embracing  the  usual  English,  classical,  and  mathematical 
studies,  together  with  a  practical  course  in  the  physical  sciences  and 

1  Laniards  Compilations,  p.  20. 

*  See  Section  II  of  act  of  December  9, 1859  (Laws  of  1859,  pp.  77-9).  From  the  jireaiu- 
ble  of  this  act  it  appears  that  Mr.  Martin  had  given  by  will  to  tbo  trustees  of  tbe 
Jefferson  Academy  and  their  successors  in  office,  one  hundred  and  fifty  shares  of  liis 
stock  of  the  Georgia  Railroad  and  Banking  Company,  the  preamble  interpreting  the 
terms ''Trustees  of  the  Jefferson  Academy''  as  none  other  than  the  institution  incor- 
porated as  the  Trustees  of  the  Jackson  County  Academy. 
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mechanical  drawing.  It  has  also  business  and  normal  conrses*  The 
standard  of  scholarship  is  high,  especially  in  the  department  designed 
for  young  ladies.  In  the  latter  case  the  requirements  are  greater  than 
in  most  of  the  female  colleges. 

In  Martin  Institute,  as  originally  in  Jackson  County  Academy  and 
in  Jefferson  Academy,  there  exists  co-education  of  the  sexes.  By  refer- 
ence to  the  catalogue  for  1885-86,  it  will  be  perceived  that  of  the  one 
hundred  and  fifty -two  students  in  attendance  during  that  session,  eighty 
were  males  and  seventy-two  were  females. 

This  institute  is  located  in  the  town  of  Jefferson,  the  county  seat  of 
Jackson  County,  nearly  midway  between  Athens  and  Gainesville.  The 
situation  is  elevated,  overlooking  the  town,  and  commanding  a  beauti- 
ful and  extensive  view  of  the  surrounding  country. 

The  institute  building  was  completed  in  188G,  and  equipped  at  a  cost 
of  more  than  fifteen  thousand  dollars.  The  structure  is  large  and  im- 
posing. It  is  built  of  brick,  is  slate- covered,  and  is  well  arranged  in  its 
appointments.  The  first  floor  contains  recitation  rooms,  with  seating 
capacity  for  nearly  three  hundred  students,  and  ample  blackboard  fa- 
cilities for  every  school  purpose.  A  spacious  chapel,  approached  by 
two  broad  stair- ways  in  front  and  one  in  the  rear,  together  with  vesti- 
bule, stage,  and  music  rooms,  occupies  the  entire  second  story.  The 
building  is  surmounted  with  a  belfry,  provided  with  a  sweet-toned  bell 
of  more  than  a  thousand  pounds'  weight,  the  peals  of  which  are  dis- 
tinctly heard  at  a  distance  of  several  miles. 

H0>1E  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES.* 

In  the  year  18B5  two  institutions  for  the  higher  education  of  young 
ladies  were  established  in  Georgia — one,  which  is  the  subject  of  this 
section,  at  Athens ;  the  other,  presently  to  be  considered,  in  the  city  of 
Atlanta.  The  Home  School  was  founded  by  Madame  Sophie  Sosnow- 
ski,  a  lady  of  German  birth,  of  long  residence  in  this  country,  and  dis- 
tinguished for  her  high  character,  fine  culture,  and  ability  as  a  teacher. 
She  came  to  Athens  from  Columbia,  S.  C,  whence  the  fortune  of  war 
had  driven  her. 

This  institution  was  founded  with  a  view  to  meet  a  real  want  felt  by 
many  parents  in  the  selection  of  a  school  for  their  daughters,  a  want 
which  is  implied  in  its  name,  and  which  Madame  Sosnowski's  long  ex- 
))erience  had  made  plain  to  her,  namely,  of  a  school  that  should  combine 
the  advantages  and  discipline  of  a  real  home  with  those  of  a  school  for 
mental  training ;  one  that  would  command  the  personal  attention  and 
influence  of  the  principal  iu  behalf  of  each  pupil,  and  avoid  the  rather 
casual  training  and  promiscuous  association  of  a  large  boarding  school 
or  college.  This  school  was  never  intended  for  more  than  a  limited 
number  of  scholars,  who  might  be,  at  all  times,  under  the  eye  of  the 

*  For  my  information  iu  regard  to  this  Rchool,  I  am  in  the  main  indebted  to  a  sketch  | 
prepared  by  Prof.  Charles  Morris,  of  the  University  of  Georgia. 
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teachers,  and  who,  while  enjoying  the  opportanities  of  more  special  in- 
struction, should,  at  the  same  time,  form  a  home  circle  with  the  princi- 
pal as  its  centre. 

In  this  point  of  view,  the  school  has  been  very  successful.  The  at- 
tendance has  been  good,  and  the  plan  of  the  worthy  madame,  the  pro- 
jector and  organizer  of  the  institution,  has  been  steadily  and  faithfully 
carried  out. 

The  Home  School  is  under  the  management  of  Madame  Sosnowski, 
assisted  by  her  daughter.  Miss  Caroline  Sosnowski,  and  an  efficient 
corps  of  teachers.  Among  them  are  the  accomplished  grand-daughters 
of  the  principal,  one  of  whom.  Miss  Ida  Schaller,  a  thorough  musician, 
having  been  well  instructed  in  the  Boston  Conservatory  of  Music,  has 
charge  of  the  musical  department.  Excellent  advantages  in  drawing 
and  painting  are  afforded  by  Miss  C.  Sosnowski,  who  is  herself  a  skilful 
artist. 

The  school  offers  a  full  course  of  instruction  in  the  English  branches, 
history,  French  and  Latin,  mathematics  and  physics,  and  in  drawing, 
painting,  and  music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental. 

ATLANTA    FEMALE  INSTITUTE  AND  COLLEGE  OP   MUSIC. 

This  school  was  organized  by  Mrs.  J.  W.  Ballard,  its  present  prin- 
cipal, in  1865,  and  is  located  at  Atlanta.  In  1882  ^  it  received  a  charter 
containing  full  power  for  conferring  college  diplomas.  The  faculty  of 
instructors  and  lecturers,  independent  of  the  principal,  number  thir- 
teen, all  of  whom  are  specialists  in  their  several  branches.  The  insti- 
tute embraces  a  literary  department,  a  department  of  modern  languages, 
an  art  department,  and  a  music  department. 

The  last  mentioned  department  constitutes,  perhaps,  the  greatest 
attraction  of  the  school.  Mr.  Constautin  Sternberg,  of  repute  as  a 
pianist,  is  the  general  musical  director.  Two  other  teachers  are  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  the  department. 

The  course  in  the  art  department  is  very  thorough.  It  embraces 
charcoal  and  pencil  drawing  from  casts,  still  life,  and  nature ;  crayon 
portraiture;  painting  in  oil  and  water  colors;  china  painting;  silk, 
velvet,  and  plush  painting;  lustra  painting;  brass  hammering;  and  all 
the  decorative  and  ornamental  branches. 

Primary,  intermediate,  academic,  and  collegiate  departments  are  all 
represented  in  the  general  curriculum.  The  literary  and  classical  train- 
ing, as  afforded  in  the  collegiate  course,  is  excellent,  French,  Latin, 
mathematics,  and  the  natural  sciences  entering  into  and  forming  the 
subjects  of  ever}^  one  of  the  classes.  Instruction  in  elocution  is  also 
imparted. 

According  to  the  catalogue  of  1886-87,  the  attendance  of  students  on 
the  various  schools  and  departments  of  the  Atlanta  Female  Institute, 


1  See  Report  of  the  Commiaaioner  of  Edacatiou  for  1885-86,  p.  371. 
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including  the  kiudergurten,  which  has  been  established  there,  is  one 
hundred  and  forty-six. 

The  new  institute  building  is  said  to  be  the  finest  in  the  city  of  At- 
lanta, and  is  well  supplied  with  ai*t/  musical,  chemical,  and  physical 
apparatus. 

YOUNG  FEMALE  COLLEGE.* 

Major  E.  11.  Young,  a  wealthy  planter  of  Thomas  County,  died  in 
18C0,  leiiving  a  legacy  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  to  be  used  in  the  es- 
tabhahment  and  support  of  an  institution  for  the  education  of  females, 
to  be  known  as  "  Young  Female  College,"  and  appointing  seven  trust- 
ees^ of  his  own  selection  to  carry  out  his  wishes.  Uis  will  was  con- 
tested, and  no  decision  was  had  upon  it  until  I8G8. 

The  board  of  trustees  organized  June  23,  18G6,  when  Mr.  Thomas 
Jones  was  chosen  president  and  A.  H.  Hansel),  secretary. 

In  February,  18G8,  the  board  purchased  the  residence  of  Mr.  James 
Kirksey,  with  fifteen  acres  of  land  attached,  and  engaged  Mr.  John  £. 
Baker,  formerly  of  Liberty  Count}*^,  to  take  charge  of  the  institution, 
which  was  opened  that  mouth.  As  soon  as  it  could  be  conveniently 
done,  a  handsome  chapel,  with  recitation  and  stud}'  rooms,  was  built, 
and  the  college  entere^l  upon  a  prosperous  course.  While  changes 
have  from  time  to  time  occurred  in  the  faculty,  Mr.  Baker  has  been 
continued  as  its  head  from  the  beginning,  giving  striking  evidence  of 
his  faithfulness  and  fitness  for  the  position,  lie  is  assisted  by  six 
teachers.  The  college  shows  an  attendance,  from  year  to  year,  of  over 
one  hundred  scholars*  and  the  house  of  the  president,  who  lives  at  the 
college,  is  full  of  boarding  pupils  from  the  adjoining  sections  of  Georgia 
and  Florida.  The  course  of  study  embraces  five  classes;  viz.  First, 
Second,  Sophomore,  Junior,  and  Senior. 

Young  Female  College  has  been  largely  instrumental  in  helping  to 
build  up  the  little  city  of  Thomasville,  in  which  it  is  located. 

BUTLEE  FEMALE   COLLEGE  AND  MALE  INSTITUTE.* 

This  institution,  situated  in  Butler,  Taylor  County,  was  organized 
under  the  name  of  "  Johnston  Institute,"  in  the  year  1872.  Through 
the  action  of  the  stockholders  in  1875,  a  charter  was  obtained  and  the 
name  was  changed  to  "  Butler  Female  College  and  Male  Institute.''  The 

*  There  Im,  anioiij^  uthor  tliiii;;H,  n  lar;;(^  aiitl  ohoico  colloctiou  of  art  models,  iiiim- 
beriiig  over  live  thousand,  the  property  of  Mr.  William  Lyoott,  the  x>rofe8Sor  of  art. 

'HomlerHoifH  Commonwealth  of  Georgia,  pp.  277-8. 

Ctttah»Kiie  for  lrt8(>-><7. 

'The  trustees  named  in  Major  Youn,i;f*8  will  were  Messrs.  Thomas  Jones,  James  T. 
Hayes,  David  S.  Brannon,  William  J.  Voung,  James  L.  Seward,  A.  T.  Mclntyre,  and 
A.  H.  Hansell. 

*  The  catalogue  for  1^80-87  gives  an  enrolment  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-four. 
^Henderson's  Commonwealth  of  Georgia,  p.  278. 

Catalogae  for  1885-86. 
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original  bnilding,  which  cost  about  ten  thousand  dollars,  was  consamed 
by  fire  in  1882.  It  was  rebuilt  upon  an  improved  plan  and  supplied  with 
suitable  furniture.  In  pursuance  of  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Geor- 
gia, the  town  of  Butler  appropriated  to  this  college  certain  sums  of 
money  annually  accruing  from  various  sources,  and  in  this  way  tuition 
has  been  so  far  reduced  as  to  make  it  a  comparatively  free  school. 

The  course  of  instruction  includes  primary,  preparatory,  and  colle- 
giate departments.  In  the  collegiate  department  both  classical  and 
scientific  courses  arc  open  for  the  choice  of  the  students.  Those  com- 
pleting these  courses  receive  the  respective  degrees  of  bachelor  of  arts 
and  bachelor  of  science.  The  catalogue  for  1885-86  gives  the  college  an 
attendance  for  that  session  of  ninety  males  and  eighty-six  females. 

The  president  of  the  faculty  is  P.  E.  Davant,  A.  M.,  who  has  three 
assistants. 

GAINESVILLE  COLLEGE. 

This  is  likewise  a  co-educating  school,  and  was  regularly  chartered  in 
1875.  Its  curriculum  consists  of  primary,  kindergarten,  preparatory, 
and  collegiate  departments.  Beside  the  bachelor  of  arts  or  regular 
college  course,  there  is  a  licentiate  instruction  course,  which  differs 
from  the  other  only  in  the.  fact  that  the  Senior  studies  are  omitted. 
Music ^  and  art  receive  attention  in  the  college.  The  faculty  is  at  pres- 
ent composed  of  four  teachers,  of  whom  E.  E.  Mitchell,  A.  B.,  is  the 
president.  The  Annual  Register  of  J  88G-87  shows  an  attendance  of 
two  hundred  and  one  pupils  of  both  sexes. 

WEST  GEORGIA  AGRICULTURAL  AND  MECHANICAL  COLLEGE. 

The  West  Georgia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  situated  in 
the  town  of  Hamilton,  Harris  County,  was  incorporated  in  the  fall  of 
1881.  In  the  following  year  efforts  were  made  to  effect  a  union  between 
it  and  the  University  of  Georgia,  to  the  end  that  it  might  become  a 
branch  college  of  the  latter.  The  attempt,  however,  failed,  and  the 
institution  remains  separate  from,  and  in  nowise  connected  with,  the 
State  University. 

Capt.  John  W.  Dozier  is  at  the  head  of  the  school.  He  has  four  as- 
sistant teachers.  The  course  of  instruction  embraces  primary,  academ- 
ic, and  collegiate  departments.  Music  is  also  tanght.  The  enrolment 
of  students  (male  and  female)  for  the  session  of  1886-87  was  one  hun- 
dred and  six. 

The  college  building,  comprising  six  study  rooms,  with  a  commodious 
chapel  and  an  anteroom  on  the  second  floor,  was  completed  in  1884  at 
a  cost  of  about  ten  thousand  dollars. 

SOUTH   GEORGIA  MALE   AND  FEMALE    COLLEGE. 

The  seat  of  this  college,  which  was  established  about  1882,  is  at  Daw- 
son, in  Terrell  County.    The  faculty  consists  of  seven  members,  Morgan 

^^■■*»~ — ■  -  •  ■  --  '  - — — ^— ^— ^— — 

^  The  chair  of  music  is  at  present  vacant. 
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L.  Parker,  A.  B.,  being  president.  Tliere  are  literary,  music,  art,  and 
business  departments.  The  literary  department  is  divided  into  three 
schools,  viz,  primary,  preparatory,  and  collegiate.  In  addition  to  the 
regular  college  classes,  there  is  a  iK)st-graduate  class.  The  attendance 
during  188(>-87  was  one  hundred  and  six  males  and  seventy-six  females. 

OTHER    COLLEGES. 

In  addition  to  the  colleges  already  considered  may  be  mentioned  the 
Middle  Georgia  College,  at  Jonesborough,  the  county  seat  of  Clayton 
County;  Washington  Seminary  in  Atlanta,  which  was  founded  by 
Miss  Lola  Washington  about  1878,  is  presided  over  by  Mrs.  Baylor 
Stewart,  and  numbers  among  its  faculty  Mr.  Alfredo  Barili,  a  nephew 
of  the  celebrated  Adelina  Patti,  and  a  musician  of  some  note;  Elberton 
Female  Collegiate  Institute,  in  Elbert  County;  Bradwell  Institute,  at 
Hinesville,  in  Liberty  County;  and  the  Agricultural  College,  at  Cuth- 
bert,  in  Randolph  County,  the  latter  at  present  forming  a  part  of  the 
State  University  at  Athens.^ 

BUSINESS  SCHOOLS  IN  GEORGIA. 

Moore's  Business  University. — Four  principal  commercial  col- 
leges have  been  established  in  the  State,  two  at  Atlanta,  one  at  Macon, 
and  one  at  Augusta.  Of  these,  Moore's  Business  University,  located  in 
the  city  of  Atlanta,  is  the  oldest  and,  perhaps,  the  best  known.  Founded 
by  Prof.  B.  F.  Moore,  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  in  1858,  and  opened  in  Oc- 
tober of  that  year,  Moore's  Commercial  Institute  was  conducted  with 
marked  success  until  the  inception  of  the  War  in  1861.  Its  operations 
then  ceased.  In  1862  President  Moore  moved  to  Atlanta,  where,  six 
years  later,  viz,  in  October,  1868,  the  present  institution  was  reopened, 
commencing  its  work  with  nine  students.  From  that  small  beginning 
the  school  has  increased  so  r<apidly  that  it  now  numbers  on  its  roll 
nearly  four  thousand  graduates.  About  three  hundred  students  are  in 
annual  attendance.  ^^  Moore's  Business  University  is  devoted  to  the  ed- 
ncation  of  young  and  middle-aged  men  and  women  in  the  commercial 
branches,  and  in  instructing  them  in  technical  knowledge,  by  qualify- 
ing them  for  transactions  ot  business,  and  the  proper  management  of 
business  affairs."  The  school  is  a  completely  organized  community, 
with  its  necessary  adjuncts,  banking  houses,  and  insurance,  transporta- 
tion, and  other  agencies.  The  system  of  teaching  is  eminently  practical, 
and  embodies  an  actual  business  training.  Among  the  subjects  em- 
braced in  the  curriculum  are  single  and  double  entry  bookkeeping, 
plain  and  ornamental  penmanship,  commercial  arithmetic,  merchandis- 
ing, political  economy,  actual  business,  business  correspondence,  and 
mercantile  law. 


>  The  school  at  Cutbbert,  as  has  been  intimated  above,  has  become  once  more  (1889) 
a  member  of  the  StAte  Univorsity  system,  and  consequently  falls  ander  the  general 
description  of  the  "  Branch  Colleges.'' 
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fth  f'oiimlc^r  w;iK  tin;  preHeut  priiicip<il,  Prof.  W.  He  '.     ^I  opoid 

tlim  H4tUiHt\,'''  h<;  Hayri,^  ^^  in  coiiuectioii  with  my  own  oe  as  ft  pn* 

fffHMJoiial  HiuioHuiiintj  and  have  Bougbt  rather  to  give  a  thorough  truB- 
iuii  to  a  few  Htiulr^ntH  than  a  Him^ttefrnf:  to  a  larger  nambeTy  andhm 
Uiitl  arripU;  proof  of  the  truth  of  my  theory  of  condactin^  sach  8cbo6li.* 
HeKide  [MMimsinKhip,  buHineHS  'sirithroetic,  correspondenoe,  bill-makiog, 
and  general  huHUioMH  routine,  [leculiar  stress  is  laid  npon  the  differeot 
details  of  bmik-kee|>ing  and  accounts,  '^acconntiDg  being  FBGOgnixedaod 
tau;;lit  as  a  Hcienee,"  and,  by  reason  of  the  excellent  facilittes  affoidad, 
c^MiHtitntinj;  an  inii>ortant  <lepartment  in  the  college.  Inatroctioii  ii 
alfui  ^iven  in  Htenopcraj>hy  and  type-writing.  A  special  feature  of  tke 
Mar'^in  Commercial  College  is  its  department  for  the  graduation  of  fe- 
males in  liook -keeping  an<l  acxxiunts. 

Tlie  other  two  cornriiercial  colleges  to  which  we  have  alladed  an 
(>Hborn(;\s  iWisin(?ss  (Jolle^e,  at  Augusta,  and  Croldsmith  and  Sallivan^ 
Hchool  of  IfUsiness,  at  Atlanta.  The  former  has  been  in'operatioi 
HUiVA'i  January,  1882,  an<l  was  chartered  in  1886.' 

LITEUAKV   INSTITUTIONS — TUB   GEORGIA  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY.' 

Amon^  the  institutions  of  higher  education  in  the  State  we  ahonU 
not  omit  to  mention  one  which,  aside  from  its  importance  as  illustrating 
a  phase  in  the  develoi)inent  of  the  country,  has  exerted  a  truly  jKitent 
influence  in  the  (le|)artments  of  literature  and  original  research.  We 
refer  to  the  (reorgia  Historical  Society,  at  Savannah.  This  excellent 
organization  dates  from  IHIVX  For  many  years  pre vious,  the  need  for 
some  such  assocriation  in  the  <*Jty  of  Savannah  had  been  felt  and  ae- 
kuowledged,  but  it  was  not  until  Apiil,  1830,  that  any  definite  action 
was  taken  in  reganl  to  the  subject.  Then  the  Rev.  William  B.  Stevens, 
isnuil  K.  Tetft,  Ks(i.,  and  Dr.  Richard  D.  Arnold  addressed  a  oircaltf 
to  a  number  of  gentlemen  whom  they  thought  most  likely  to  iuterest 
themselves  in  the  design,  inviting  them  to  attend  a  meeting  for  the  pnr 
])0s<^  of  forming  an  historical  society.  The  convocation  was  accordingly 
held,  and  a  society  wa,s  formed.  The  ofticcTs  "  selected  to  give  nascent 
tone,  character,  and  impulse  to  the  institution,"  were  John  McPherson 

'  III  a  Irttrr  datod  .Tamiary  *2:J,  Ik-h. 

'''S4'o  K<^port  of  tlui  (JoimniHsioinT  <»f  K<lnrati(»n  for  18^-80,  p.  G14. 

^\Vhit<*'M  lliHtorical  ('ollrctioiiK  of  (ioorgia,  i».  '.ilo. 

The  (Jcorjila  HiHlorical  Socit'ty :  Its  Founders,  Patrons,  and  Friends. 

Anniversary  address  delivered  in  Hodgson  Hall  on  the  Mth  of  February,  1381,  by 
Charles!?.  .Jones,  Jr.,  LL.  I).    Savannah,  Ga.,  IK-I.     J»p.  40. 

Historical  Re<'(»rd  of  the  City  of  Savannah.     Savannah,  inrii).     Pp.  ItiO-l. 

Address  of  Kie.hard  D.  Arnold,  M.  I).,  on  the  organization  of  the  Georgia  Historical 
Society  and  of  the  Savannah  Library  Assoeiation,  delivered  July  '<^4,  1S71.  (Colleo- 
tions  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Society,  Vol.  III.  pp.  4i:»-28.     Savannah,  1873.) 

Proceedinj^s  of  the  Dedication  of  HcMl^son  Hall,  by  the  Georjria  Historical  Society, 
on  the  occasion  of  its  thirty-soventh  anniversary,  February  14,  1^*70.  Savannah,  Ga., 
187(>.    Pp.  2U. 
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Berrien,  of  national  reputation,  president;  James  Moore  Wayne,  re- 
membered as  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  vice-president ;  Matthew  Hall  McAllister,  vice-president ;  Israel 
K.  Tefft,  whom  Colonel  Jones^  describes  as  the  /orw  et  origo  of  the  so- 
ciety, corresponding  secretary ;  George  W.  Hunter,  treasurer ;  Henry 
K.  PrestDn,  librarian;  William  Thorne  Williams,  Charles  S.  Henry, 
John  C.  Nicoll,  William  Law,  Robert  M.  Charlton,  Alexander  A.  Smets, 
William  Bacon  Stevens,  and  Richard  D.  Arnold,  directors. 

Under  the  guidance  of  these  its  first  officers — than  whom,  we  are  as- 
sured,* from  out  the  entire  circuit  of  the  community  none  more  compe- 
tent or  trustworthy  could  have  been  chosen — the  Georgia  Historical 
Society  entered  upon  a  career  of  usefulness. 

In  December,  1839,^  the  society  was  chartered;  and  its  avowed  object, 
as  revealed  in  the  preamble*  of  the  act  incorporating  it,  was  the  collec- 
tion, preservation,  and  diffusion  of  information  relating  to  the  history 
of  Georgia  in  all  its  various  departments.  To  that  end  its  officers  and 
members,  with  a  zeal  worthy  of  all  commendation,  by  correspondence, 
circular,  contribution,  purchase,  and  petition,  concentrated  as  rapidly 
as  they  could  in  the  library  of  the  institution  all  printed  and  manu- 
script matter  within  the  range  of  present  possibility.*  *'  So  earnest,^ 
says  Colonel  Jones,®  "  was  the  society  in  the  prosecution  of  its  mis- 
sion, and  so  eager  to  offer  palpable  evidence  of  its  vitality,  and  to  assert 
a  right  to  honorable  companionship  in  the  sisterhood  of  kindred  insti- 
tutions, that  in  the  second  year  of  its  existence  it  printed  its  first  volume 
of  collections.'^  It  was  a  valuable  and  interesting  publication;  and  '^it 
is  not  an  exaggeration  to  affirm,''  continues  the  same  author,®  "that  this 
first  contribution  of  our  cherished  society  will  compare  favorably  with 
the  transactions  of  any  kindred  society  within  the  wide  borders  of  this 
land."  The  second  volume,  like  unto  the  first  in  historical  value  and 
genuine  interest,  was  given  to  the  public  two  years  afterward ;  and  in 
'  1848  appeared  part  first  of  the  third  volume  of  the  Georgia  Historical 
Collections. 

As  early  as  March,  1841,  the  society  invited  Dr.  William  Bacon  Ste- 
vens to  undertake,  under  its  auspices,  the  preparation  of  a  new  and 
complete  history  of  Georgia.  Liberal  aid  was  extended  to  him  in  the 
prosecution  of  this  most  important  labor,  which  resulted  in  the  publi- 
cation of  two  octavo  volumes,  one  in  1847  and  the  other  in  1859.    Tlic 


*  Colonel  Jones's  Address,  p.  7. 
« Ihid,,  p.  8. 

'  See  act  of  December  19  (Laws  of  1839,  pp.  132-4). 

*  "  Whereas  the  members  of  a  society  instituted  in  tlie  city  of  Savannah,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collecting,  preserving,  and  diffusing  information  relating  to  tho  history  of  the 
Stat«  of  Georgia  in  particular,  and  of  American  history  generally,  have  applied  for 
an  act  of  incorporation    *     *     *    Beit  enacted"  etc. 

*  Colonel  Jones's  Address,  pp.  12-13. 
« lUd,,  p.  13. 
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author  concludes  his. history  with  the  adoption  of  the  Gonstitation  of 
1798.  ^ 

For  nearly  eifirht  years  after  its  organization  the  association  possessed 
no  building  of  its  own,  but  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Savannah  Library 
Society  was  permitted  to  occupy  its  rooms  as  a  place  of  convocation.  In 
1847  there  occurred  a  practical  consolidation  of  these  institutions,  and 
two  years  subsequently  the  Georgia  Historical  Society  found  a  conven- 
ient abiding  place  in  the  edifice  which  had  been  erected  for  its  accom- 
modation on  Bryan  Street,  opposite  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  G^rgia* 
The  library  of  the  Savannah  Library  Society  was  merged  into  that  of 
the  Georgia  Historical  Society,  and  thus  were  the  literary  attractions 
of  the  latter  enhanced  by  the  addition  of  some  twenty-five  hundred 
volumes.^ 

Through  the  generosity  of  one  of  Savannah's  distinguished  sons,  Dr. 
James  P.  Screven,  a  liability  incurred  in  the  erection  of  its  hall  was,  in 
1852,  discharged,  and  the  society  liberated  from  debt. 

During  the  next  few  years  little  of  special  moment  transpired  ih  the 
proceedings  of  the  societ3\  Then  ensued  the  Civil  War,  which  neces- 
sitated an  entire  suspension  of  all  its  operations,  and  well-nigh  put  an 
end  to  the  organization  itself. 

Soon,  however,  after  the  termination  of  hostilities,  under  the  encour- 
agement of  its  then  president,  the  Right  Rev.  Stephen  Elliott,  D.  D., 
of  blessed  memory,  the  society  revived,  and  entered  upon  a  career  of 
activity  and  usefulness.  The  impetus  then  given  to  its  membership, 
its  deliberations,  and  its  exertions,  was  continued  during  the  subse- 
quent administrations  of  the  Hon.  Edward  J.  Harden,  Mr.  George 
Wymberley-Jones  De  Renne,  Doctor  Charters,  and  the  Hon.  Henry  R. 
Jackson. 

In  1871  the  society  published  an  interesting  hrochurcj  entitled  An 
Authentic  Account  of  the  Origin,  Mystery,  and  Explanation  of  Hon. 
Richard  Henry  Wilde's  Alleged  Plagiarism  of  the  Lament  of  the  Cap- 
tive. Two  years  afterward,  through  the  liberality  of  Mr.  George  Wj'm- 
berley  Jones,  the  society  was  enabled  to  give  to  the  public  the  third  vol- 
ume of  its  historical  collections,  embracing  letters  from  General  Ogle- 
thorpe to  the  trustees  of  the  colony  and  others,  from  October,  1735,  to 
August,  1744;  a  Report  of  Sir  James  Wright  to  Lord  Dartmouth  on  the 
condition  of  the  colony,  dated  September  20,  1773;  letters  from  Gov- 
ernor Sir  James  Wright  to  the  Earl  Dartmouth  and  Lord  George  Ger- 
main, secretaries  of  state  for  America,  from  August  24, 1774,  to  Febru- 
ary 16, 1782;  an  anniversary  address  of  Col.  Charles  C.  Jones,  Jh,  on 
Brigadier-General  Count  Casimir  Pulaski;  and  an  address  by  Dr.  Rich- 
ard D.  Arnold,  on  the  Organization  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Society 
and  of  the  Savannah  Library  Association. 

In  1878  the  society,  the  cost  of  the  publication  being  defrayed  by  Mr. 
De  Renne,  printed  the  fourth  volume  of  its  Collections,  consisting  of 

^  Colouel  Joues's  Addretu,  pp.  15-16. 
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"The  Detul  Towns  of  Georgia,"  by  Col.  Charles  C.  Jones,  Jr.,  LL.  D., 
>ud  "Itinerant  Observations  in  America,"  reprinted  from  the  London 
Mag:azine. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the  thirty-seventh  anniversary 
of  the  organization  of  the  society,  possession  was  formally  delivered  of 
Hodgson  Hall,  the  present  beantiful  and  commodious  home  of  the 
society,  a  gift  from  Miss  Telfair  and  Mrs.  Hodgson. 

Here  the  society,  with  its  twelve  thousand  volumes,  livec  and  pros- 
pers, exerting  a  literary  and  refining  influence,  and  conserving  all  mem- 
ories appertaining  to  the  history  of  Georgia. 

THE  TELFAIR  ACADEMY  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES.^ 

Through  the  munificence  of  Miss  Mary  Telfair,  the  daughter  of  Gov- 
ernor Edward  Telfair,  the  Telfair  Mansion  in  Savannah,  with  all  the 
furniture,  fixtures,  books,  pictures,  statuary,  and  works  of  art,  was  be- 
queathed to  the  Georgia  Historical  Society,  to  be  erected  into  an  acad- 
emy of  arts  and  sciences. 

For  the  maintenance  of  this  institution  she  bequeathed  one  thousand 
shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Augusta  and  Savannah  Bailroad. 

Cnder  the  au8pic(\s  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Society,  and  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  charitable  intent  of  this  noble  woman,  wonderful  progress 
hjis  been  made  in  the  erection  of  the  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  in 
filling  its  halls  with  works  of  value,  and  in  making  it  what  its  founder 
designed  it  to  be,  a  school  for  the  development  of  a  higher  education  in 
art. 

This  academy,  which  is  the  only  one  of  the  sort  in  Georgia,  is  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  <>arl  N.  T^randt,  an  artist  of  considerable  reputation.* 


'Soo  the  foiirtociith  ittiin  in  tho  will  of  Miss  Mary  Tolfair,  who  ilied  in  June,  1875. 

'A  description  of  tho  acadomy,  and  an  account  of  the  work  which  has  heen  per- 
formed by  Mr.  Rrandt  in  brin^inj;  the  institution  to  it«  present  state  of  usefulness,  is 
given  in  Harper's  Monthly  Magazine  for  January,  1888. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


MEDICAL  INSTITUTIONS.^ 


THE  MEDICAL  COLLEGE  OP  GEOEGIA.' 

This  institatioQ  is  the  oldest  of  its  kind  in  the  State,  having  been  in 
active  operation  ever  since  1829.  The  act  establishing  and  incorporat- 
ing the  "Medical  Academy  of  Georgia''  was  approved  December  20, 
1828.*  By  that  act  a  board  of  twenty-four  trustees  was  appointed  for 
the  government  of  the  academy,  to  whom,  under  certain  conditions,  the 
authority  was  given  to  confer  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  medicine  upon 
its  graduates. 

Prominent  among  the  members  of  this  board  was  Dr.  Milton  Antony, 
who  was  the  sonl  and  spirit  of  the  movement  to  which  the  academy 
owed  its  origin,  and  who  has  rightly  been  designated  as  its  founder. 
As  early  as  the  year  1827  Doctor  Antony  proposed  the  establishment 
of  a  medical  school  in  the  city  of  Augusta.  "Such  an  institution  pre- 
sented itself  to  his  mind  as  desirable  and  all-important.  The  scheme, 
although  deemed  by  many  impracticable,  seemed  to  him  simple  and 
feasible.  His  indomitable  spirit  prompted  him  to  leave  no  efforts  un- 
tried in  the  accomplishment  of  his  favorite  design ;  while  his  sanguine 
heart  never  dreamed  of  defeat.  He  was  devotedly  attached  to  his  pro- 
fession, in  which  he  ever  held  distinguished  rank.  •  •  •  His  de- 
sire was  to  assist  in  the  perfection  of  his  favorite  science;  and,  in  the 
accomplishment  of  his  ends,  he  regarded  nothing  more  important  than 
the  proper  and  thorough  education  of  its  young  disciples."^ 

The  first  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Medical  Academy  was 
held  March  2,  1829,  and  on  May  17  of  the  following  year,  the  name  of 

»Seo  Goorjjia  Gazetteer  for  \HM,  pp.  iyr>-7. 

Georgia  Ilhistrated.  etc.,  by  William  C.  Richards,  Penficld,  Ga.,  1842.     Pp.  41-4. 
White's  Statistics  *>f  Georgia.     Pp.  81-2. 

Lewis's  Report  on  Public  Eliication,  etc.,  Millodgovillo,  Ga.,  ISfiO.     Pp.  115, 187. 
Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Heal  th  of  Illinois,  Appendix  A :  Conspec- 
tasof  the  Medical  Colleges  of  America,  pp.  IS-II),  Springfield,  111.,  1884. 
Ilonderson's  Commonwealth  of  Georgia,  etc.     Atlanta,  Ga.,  1885.     Page  282. 
Catalogue  for  1886-87. 
*  Dawson's  Compilations,  pp.  196-7. 
'Georgia  Illastrated,  pp.  41-2. 
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tbo  iiistitutiou  having  in  tlic  ineaiiwhilo  been  changed,'  it  was  re^i^alarly 
organized  as  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Medical  Institute  of  Georgia. 
From  the  Legislature  of  I83.'3  the  institute  received  a  donation  often 
thousand  dollars,^  and  from  the  City  Council  of  Augusta  five  thousand 
dollars  more,  by  guaranteeing  medicines  and  medical  services  to  the 
city  hospital  for  ten  years.  With  the  fifteen  thousand  dollars  thus 
obtained,  the  trustees  erected  "tlicir  beautiful  Grecian-Doric  structure 
which,''  wrote  one  of  the  professors^  in  1842.  «*  while  exteriorly  adding 
to  the  beauty  of  the  city,  is,  in  its  interior  arrangements,  unequalled, 
for  the  purposes  of  a  medical  college,  by  any  edifice  in  our  country."* 

With  the  ex(;eption  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  which  the  Legis- 
lature afterward  gjvve  the  Medical  College,  the  moneys  above  referred 
u)  constitute  the  only  pecuniar}^  aid  from  without,  so  far  as  the  writer 
can  learn,  which  this  institution  has  ever  received.  Hence  it  maj'  be 
said  to  have  been,  almost  from  its  inception,  self-supporting.  Certain 
it  is,  that  upon  the  seven  thousand  dollars  individually  contributed  by 
Doctors  Antony,  Ford,  Iloxey,  Crawford,  Banks,  Jones,  and  Garvin,  of 
the  board  of  trustees  in  1829,  the  school  prior  to  the  receipt  of  those 
funds  mainly  subsisted. 

The  act  by  which  the  State,  in  1833,  appropriated  ten  thousand  dollars 
**for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  institute,"  contained  a  provision  chang- 
ing its  name*  to  that  which  it  has  ever  sincje  retained,  viz.  The  Medical 
College  of  Georgia,  The  college  wasorganizcd  with  Doctors  Antony,  Ford, 
J.  A.  Eve,  Paul  F.  Eve,  John  Dent,  and  L.  A.  Dugas  in  its  respective 
chairs.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1834  the  faculty  raised  upon  its  own  re- 
sponsibility the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  dispatched  to  Europe 
one  of  the  professors,  to  purchase  an  anatomical  museum,  chemical  ap- 
paratus, a  surgical  cabinet,  etc;.,  for  the  use  of  the  (college. 

A  second  application  for  pecuniary  aid  was  made  by  the  trustees  in 
1835,  which  was  so  far  successful  that  the  State  generously  turned  over 
to  the  college  all  her  interest  in  the  premium  resulting  from  the  sale  of 
the  increased  stock  of  the  Bank  of  Augusta.  This  was  valued  at  the  sum 
of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars.  Thus  assisted,  the  faculty  liquidated 
every  outstanding  debt,  and  preserv(;d  a  fund  for  contingent  expenses. 
"Id  the  session  of  183.V.'M:  the  class  in  attendance  amounted  to 
thirty,  and  at  the  second  commencement  tlu*  degree  of  ]\I.  D.  was  con- 

-  Section  1  of  an  act  to  alter  the  name  of  the  Metli<'.al  Aj-adeniy  of  Get>r;;irt  and  to 
4Tt4[:ud  tlio  corporate  powrrs  of  the  saino,  passcMl  Deecnihtir  11),  1H;>0,  deehire^  that 
^<Ma  and  after  tht;  passa^je  of  this  acrt  tlie  Modieal  Aea<hrniy  of  (Jeorgia  HhaH  l>o  on- 
TBSJM  and  known  as  '^Thc  Medical  Institute  of  the  State  of  Georgia/'  (Sou  Dawson's 
OsmpilationM,  p.  11)7.) 

'Lewis's  Report,  p.  115.     Also  Prince's  I)i«;pst,  p.  Gdl. 

'Dr.  Paul  F.  Eve,  afterward  of  Nasliville,  Tenn. 

^The  building,  which  stands  upon  a  lot  aljoining  that  occupied  by  tho  Richmond 
Academy  and  wliich  was  gtMUToiisly  c(>d(Ml  by  t!i<^  trustees  of  the  academy  for  tho 
■K  of  the  college,  was  completed  in  the  spring  of  1S.M. 

■See  Section  5  of  act  of  December  '20,  \<V\  (Prince's  Digest,  p.  G81). 
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medical  jarispradeuce,  ophthalmology,  otology,  aud  pharmacy.  There 
are  eight  professors  representing  the  several  branches.  Promiiient 
among  them  is  Dr.  Henry  F.  Campbell,  who  has  charge  of  the  depart- 
ments of  surgery  and  gynaecology.  Beside  his  noteworthiness  as  a 
gynaecologist,  Doctor  Campbell  is  also  a  man  of  national  repatation, 
having  recently  filled  the  presidency  of  the  Medical  Associatioa  of 
America.^  With  these  professors  two  demonstrators  and  four  clinical 
assistants  are  associated. 

A  candidate  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  must  have  attended 
two  full  courses  of  lectures  in  this  or  some  other  college  in  good  stand- 
ing, and  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  on  all  branches  taught  in  the 
institution.'  In  addition  to  the  regular  course  of  two  sessions,^  the 
foculty  ofifers  and  strongly  recommends  to  the  student  a  graded  course 
of  three  terms.  lu  this  course  the  student  is  examined  on  anatomy, 
physiology,  and  chemistry  at  the  expiration  of  the  first  term,  and  on 
such  of  the  remaining  branches  as  he  may  elect  at  the  end  of  the  second, 
completing  his  examination  and  graduating  at  the  end  of  the  third. 

As  has  been  already  seen,  the  Medical  College  is  one  of  the  par- 
ticipants in  the  Charles  McDonald  Brown  Scholarship  Fund.  An- 
other assistance  which  the  institution  affords  to  poor  students  operates 
through  its  beneficiary  system.  In  compliance  with  its  charter,  two* 
students  from  each  Congressional  district  of  Georgia  are  admitted  to 
the  enjoyment  of  its  privileges  gratuitously.  All  applicants,  on  their 
part,  are  required  to  state  on  honor  that  they  are  unable,  alone  or  with 
the  aid  of  friends,  to  pay  their  tuition  fees.  They  are  also  required  to 
famish  the  customary  certificate  from  their  county  as  to  moral  character 
and  fitness. 

THE  SAVANNAH  MEDICAL  COLLEGE.* 

This  institution  belongs  now  to  the  past.  AVhile  its  corporate  ex- 
istence relates  back  to  a  period  almost  contemporaneous  with  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Medical  College  of  Georgia,  its  career  of  usefulness  did  not, 
in  duration,  transcend  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

A  charter  to  establish  aud  incorporate  a  medical  college  in  the  city  of 
Savannah  was  granted  in  183S  ;*  but  no  active  measures  were  taken  to 
erect  a  building  until  1852,  when  J.  Gordon  Iloward,  M.  D.,  took  the 
initiatory  steps  to  that  end,  and  Drs.  P.  >l.  Kolloek,  R.  D.  Arnold,  W. 
G.  Bulloch,  C.  W.  West,  H.  L.  Byrd,  E.  11.  Martin,  J.  Gordon  Howard, 

*  Doctor  Campbell  is  a  praduato  of  the  collogo,  havin«;  n^coiveii  his  diplooia  in 
1842;  and  we  find  him  two  years  later  a  member  of  its  faculty,  and  serving  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  demonstrator.     He  was  at  the  time  hartlly  twenty  years  old. 

•See  Code  of  Georgia,  18.*^^».  p.e:>:». 

'The  coUege  session  commences  on  the  tirst  Monday  in  Noveml>er,  and  terminates 
on  the  first  of  March  following. 

*  Historical  Record  of  the  City  of  Savannah.     Savannah.  Oa.,  lSl»l>.    Pp.  164-6. 
Savannah  Medical  College  :  Circular  and  Catalogue  of  the  Tnistees,  Faculty,  and 

Stndenta;  Announcements  of  Lectures,  Session  1SC>T-6S,  etc, 

*  See  act  of  December  31, 1838  ( Act«  of  lS:i5«,  pp.  156-7). 
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and  J.  B.  Bead  petitioned  the  trustees  to  organize  them  into  a  faculty. 
They  pledged  themselves  to  erect  a  suitable  structure,  and  to  provide 
all  apparatus  necessary  for  medical  instruction  and  illustration. 

Owing  to  the  opposition  of  a  number  of  medical  gentlemen,  the  de- 
sired privileges  were  withheld.  ^N'othing  daunted,  however,  the  above- 
named  physicians  associated  themselves  together  as  a  corporation  under 
the  name  of  the  Savannah  Medical  Institute,  and  erected  a  college  build- 
ing, the  cornerstone  of  which  was  laid  by  Dr.  E.  D.  Arnold  in  January, 
1853.  In  the  following  November  the  first  course  of  lectures  was  de- 
livered. During  the  session  of  185G-57  there  were  twenty -seven  stu- 
dents in  attendance  upon  the  Savannah  Medical  College,  as  the  insti- 
tution was  then  called,  nine  of  whom  received  diplomas  at  its  close. 

At  that  time  the  faculty,  inclusive  of  a  demonstrator  of  anatomy, 
numbered  eight  professors.  Prominent  among  the  instructors  and  lect- 
urers were  Dr.  Eichard  D.  Arnold,  professor  of  theory  and  practice  of 
medicine,*  and  Dr.  Joseph  Jones,  now  of  New  Orleans,  who  had  charge 
of  the  department  of  medical  cliemistry.  The  former,  as  has  been  seen, 
was  intimately  connected  with  the  organization  of  the  college.  The  lat- 
ter, Doctor  Jones,  through  liis  writings  and  discoveries,  is  well  known 
to  the  scientific  world,  and  is  distinguished  as  a  chemist,  an  original  in- 
vestigator, and  a  physician. 

The  exercises  of  the  Savannah  Medical  College  were  interrupted  by 
the  War.  The  suspension  thus  occasioned  continued  until  1866.  In 
that  year  the  college  was  reopened,  and  its  operations  were  conducted 
as  well  aa  the  impoverished  condition  of  its  resources^  would  allow. 
But  after  struggling  on  for  a  period  of  some  fourteen  years,  the  doors  of 
the  institution  were  permanently  closed  to  students  about  1880. 

THE  aEOEGIA  COLLEGE  OP   ECLECTIC  MEDICINE  AND  SUEGEEY.' 

There  are  three  medical  colleges  located  at  Atlanta.  The  first  of 
them  which  we  will  consider  is  the  Georgia  College  of  Eclectic  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery.  This  institution  was  chartered  by  an  act  passed  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Georgia  in  1839.  It  was  at  flirst 
located  at  Forsyth,  Monroe  County,  and  was  known  as  the  Southern 
Botanico- Medical  College.*     In  1846  it  was  removed  to  Macon,  and 

i  Doctor  Arnold  remained  in  this  chair,  reflecting  honor  on  himself  and  the  coUege 
of  which  he  was  one  of  the  chief  ornaments,  until  his  death,  which  occurred  ahout  1672. 

•After  the  capture  of  Savannah,  in  1864,  the  college  building  was  used  as  a  United 
States  hospital,  and  from  it  the  Federal  troops  carried  off  the  tine  apparatus,  the 
TAlaable  collections  of  minerals,  the  engravings  and  paintings  for  illustration,  the 
anatomical  preparations,  and  the  pathological  specimens  which  belonged  to  it. 

'Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Illinois.  Appendix  A :  Con- 
•pectos  of  the  Medical  Colleges  of  America,  pp.  19-21. 

*The  preamble  of  the  act  incorporating  this  college,  approved  December  11,  1839 
(Laws  of  18^19,  pp.  134-6),  recites  that  "  Whereon  the  friends  of  the  Botanic  (commonly 
ealled  the  Thomsonian)  System  of  Medical  Practice  in  the  Southern  States  are  de- 
aiioos  of  establishing  a  medical  college  at  the  town  of  Forsyth,  Monroe  County,  in 
which  the  doctrines  they  advocate  may  bo  scientifically  taught,  together  with  thA 
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its  name  was  changed  *  to  the  Reform  Medical  College  of  Georgia.  At 
Macon,  previous  to  the  war  between  the  States,  the  career  of  the  col- 
lege was  successful,  graduating  hundreds  of  physicians.  Later,^  the 
title  of  the  institution  was  altered  to  College  of  American  Medicine 
and  Surgery.'  In  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature, in  1880  the  college  was  transferred  to  Atlanta;  and  in  1884  the 
College  of  American  Medicine  and  Surgery,  and  the  Georgia  Eclectic 
•Medical  College,*  which  was  partly  conducted  by  professors  who  had 
been  connected  with  the  College  of  American  Medicine  and  Surgery 
in  Macon,  were  united  under  the  original  charter.  The  name  of  the 
institution  was  once  more  changed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Georgia 
to  the  Georgia  College  of  Eclectic  Medicine  and  Surgery.  This  name 
it  still  retains. 

The  course  consists  of  didactic  and  clinical  lectures,  practical  demon- 
strations— anatomical  and  chemical — and  recitations,  coupled  with,  the 
presentation  and  defence  of  theses  by  the  students.  The  subjects  em- 
braced in  the  lectures  are  anatomy,  physiology  and  hygiene,  principles 
and  practice  of  medicine,  obstetrics  and  diseases  of  women  and  children, 
chemistry  and  toxicology,  surgery,  materia  medica  and  therapeutics, 
pathology  and  medical  jurisprudence,  and  clinical  surgery  and  urine 
analysis.  A  two  years'  study  of  these  branches  is  required  before  the 
students  are  allowed  to  graduate.  In  this  respect  the  institution  corre- 
sponds with  the  medical  college  at  Augusta.  The  faculty  of  this  col- 
lege likewise  recommends  a  three  years'  graded  course  after  the  usual 
studies  have  been  completed. 

The  college  building  offers  comfortable  accommodation  to  three  hun- 
dred students ;  and,  beside  containing  a  general  lecture-room,  a  chemical 
lecture-room,  and  a  laboratory  where  general  pharmacy  and  a  course  of 
toxicology  are  united  with  chemistry,  is  said  to  have  a  good  museum  of 
pathological  and  other  specimens,  and  a  fairly  complete  physico-chemical 
apparatus. 

iisnal  branches  tanglit  in  other  medical  institutions;  and  whereas  the  friends  of  snch 
a  college  have  already  subscribed  liberally,  in  money  and  property,  in  aid  of  said 
object:  Be  it  there/ore  enactedj^^  etc. 

»Thi8  was  done  in  1854.  The  college  had  then  been  for  thirteen  years  in  active 
operation,  having  graduated  its  first  class  in  1841.  In  18.')2  the  State  Legislature  ap- 
propriated five  thousand  dollars  to  enable  the  board  of  tnistees  to  erect  a  building, 
procure  apparatus,  etc.,  for  the  college.  (Whitens  Historical  Collections  of  Greorgia, 
p.  269.) 

«  Viz,  in  1874.  Classes  had  been  graduated  every  year  until  1861.  Operations  were 
suspended  during  the  Civil  War,  but  were  resumed  in  1807.  Student>s  were  graduated 
in  1868,  and  in  each  subsequent  year  until  1874,  when  the  college  changed  it«  name. 

'The  first  class  graduated  under  this  name  was  in  1874.  There  were  no  graduating 
classes  in  1877,  78,  71),  80,  or  81.  During  the  session  of  188*^-83  there  was  a  class 
of  twenty-four  matriculates,  of  whom  fourteen  were  graduated  at  the  close  of  the 
session. 

*This  institution,  organised  in  1877,  graduated  its  first  class  the  same  year,  and 
classes  in  each  subsequent  year  until  the  date  of  it9  coalition  with  the  College  of 
American  Medicine  and  Surgery. 
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This  institation  has  until  receotly  been  a  mixed  college,  women  having 
been  admitted  to  an  attendance  npon  the  winter  course.  Of  the  grad- 
uates during  the  session  of  1886-87,  twenty  three  in  number,  tliree  were 
females.  This  plan,  however,  not  having  met  with  the  success  antici- 
pated, the  board  and  faculty  have  determined  to  provide  a  spring  course 
specially  for  women,  equal  in  every  respect  to  that  arranged  for  male 
students.  The  faculty  consists  of  eleven  professors  and  one  demonstra- 
tor, and  A.  G.  Thomas,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  is  its  president. 

ATLANTA  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

Tliis  college  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  institution  of  learning  in  the  city  of 
Atlanta,  having  been  organized  in  1854.  With  the  exception  of  the  war 
period,  it  has  been  in  active  operation  ever  since.  Its  graduates  num- 
ber more  thau  one  thousand,  fifty-four  having  received  the  degree  of 
M.  D.  at  the  last  annual  commencement,  March  1,  1888. 

The  faculty  is  composed  of  thirteen  instructors,  including  a  demon- 
strator in  anatomy  and  an  assistant  to  the  chair  of  eye,  ear,  and  throat 
diseases.  Prof.  II.  V.  M.  Miller,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,isitsdean.  Prominent 
among  the  professors  is  Dr.  A.  W.  Calhoun,  of  Atlanta,  who  has  charge 
of  the  department  of  the  diseases  of  the  eye,  ear,  and  throat.  With  this 
branch  of  medical  science  Doctor  Calhoun  is  thoroughly  conversant,  and 
as  a  successful  and  skilful  operator  his  reputation  is  established  beyoud 
the  borders  of  his  own  State. 

SOUTHERN  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

This  institution  dates  from  1879,  and  is  the  most  recently  established 
of  the  medical  colleges  in  Georgia.  It  is  located  in  Atlanta.  The  num- 
ber of  its  students  has  steadily  increased  since  its  opening.  In  1881-82 
one  hundred  and  twenty- six  were  in  attendance,  of  whom  thirty -seven 
received  diplomas  at  the  end  of  the  session.  There  are  about  tliree  hun- 
dred graduates  of  this  college.  The  last  degrees  conferred  were  in 
March  of  the  present  year  (1888.)  The  faculty  is  composed  of  eight  reg- 
ular instructors  and  three  auxiliary  professors  and  special  lecturers. 
William  Perrin  Nicolson,  M.  D.,  is'the  dean. 
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AUGUSTA  ORPHAN  ASYLUM.^ 

We  have  seen  under  what  circumstances  and  with  what  intents  the 
Bethesda  Orphan  House  was  established  at  Savannah.  Similar  motires 
prompted  the  erection  of  an  orphan  asylum  at  Augusta.  In  furtherance 
of  a  desire,  entertained  by  certain  benevolent  persons,  to  provide  a 
home  for  orphans  in  that  city,  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Georgia, 
by  an  act  approved  January  22, 1852,  incorporated  ''  Thomas  W.  Miller, 
Henry  H.  Gumming,  Edward  F.  Campbell,  John  Milledge,  Artemas 
Gould,  Lewis  D.  Ford,  and  Jghn  E.  Dow,  and  all  others  who  may  asso- 
ciate with  them  and  their  successors,''  a  body  politic  and  corporate,  by 
the  name  and  style  of  ^  The  Augusta  Orphan  Asylum,"  and  authorized 
the  City  Council  "  to  make  a  donation  of  lots  of  land  in  said  city,  money, 
or  the  bonds  of  said  city,  to  such  amount  as  they  might  deem  proper, 
to  the  Augusta  Orphan  Asylum,  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  said 
association  ."2 

PROVISIONS  FOE  ITS  SUPPORT. 

Some  time  elapsed  before  the  society  was  prepared  to  undertake  the 
care  of  orphans.  Meanwhile,  earnest  effort  was  made,  chiefly  by  Mr. 
Thomas  W.  Miller,  to  raise  money  by  means  of  individual  subscriptions. 

In  May,  1854,  the  first  board  of  managers,  composed  of  Artemas 
Gould,  president ;  Thomas  W.  Miller,  Lewis  D.  Ford,  James  Gardner, 
E.  H.  Gardner,  Dr.  James  Mackie,  and  John  R.  Dow,  adopted  a  consti- 
tution and  by-laws. 

Early  in  1855  a  house  was  rented  and  placed  in  charge  of  a  matron, 
and  four  orphans  were  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the  asylum.  At 
the  same  time,  steps  were  taken  looking  to  the  erection  of  an  orphan 
house  upon  a  lot  appropriated  by  the  City  Council  for  that  purpose. 
This,  however,  became  unnecessary,  in  consequence  of  a  liberal  bequest 
made  to  the  society  in  the  will  of  Isaac  S.  Tuttle,  Esq.,  who  died  on  De- 
comber  12, 1855,  leaving  tlie  lionse  formerly  occupied  by  him  on  Walker 

'  AiigUHta  Orphan  Asylum:  Animal   Keports  from  IHJU   to  1877,  and  Koi>ort8  of  its 
Thirty-fourth  Annual  Mcetin*;,  April  *20,  lS-«7,  nn«l  Thirty- fifth,  April  IS,  Iri-i?. 
'^Sections  two  and  three  of  act.     (Laws  of  Georgia,  l"<5l-5*2,  p.  4  ^7.) 
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Street,  and  other  property,  amouuting  in  all  to  fiftj'  thousand  doUarS;  for 
the  nse  of  the  association.  This  gift,  added  to  the  income  from  two 
hundred  shares  of  Georgia  *Itailroad  stock,  previously  donated  to  the 
asylum  by  the  City  Council,  provided  amply  for  the  institution  in  its 
infancy.  The"Tuttle  house"  was  at  once  fitted  up  for  an  orphans' 
home,  and,  with  subsequent  additions,  was  occupied  as  such  about  sev- 
enteen years. 

DONATION  OF  GEORGE  M.  NEWTON. 

The  death  of  Dr.  George  M.  Newton  in  January,  1859,  brought  to  the 
asylum  property  valued  at  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  This  large 
increment  to  its  resources  opened  to  the  society  a  field  of  usefulness 
wholly  beyond  the  expectations  of  its  founders  and  early  friends.  An 
amendment  to  its  charter  was  obtained  from  the  Legislature,  December 
"9,  1859,  allowing  the  board  of  managers,  at  their  discretion,  to  receive 
-children  who  were  not  orphans,  and  from  any  county  in  the  State,  and 
])re8cribing  severe  penalties  for  leaving  children  at  the  asylum  without 
the  consent  of  tbe  proper  officers.^ 

The  income  of  the  society,  under  the  careful  management  of  its  first 
president,  Mr.  Gould,  so  far  exceeded  its  necessary  expenditures  that 
at  the  time  of  his  resignation  of  the  trust,  in  April,  1870,  the  par  value 
of  its  capital  was  $347,071. 

Soon  after  the  deatb  of  Mr.  Tuttle,  the  board  of  managers  adopted 
resolutions  looking  to  the  building  at  some  future  time,  on  tbe  "Tuttle 
lot,'' on  Walker  Street,  of  an  orphan  house  large  enough  to  accommodate 
sixty  children,  with  tbe  necessary  officers.  The  War  and  other  causes 
prevented  tbe  accomplishment  of  this  purpose  for  a  number  of  years; 
and  when  m  1SG9  the  society'  was  preparing  to  build,  its  condition  and 
prospects  called  for  a  larger  structure  than  was  formerly  contemplated, 
and  a  more  desirable  location. 

The  subject  of  removal  was  carefully  weighed  in  all  its  bearings,  and 
an  eligible  site  was  finally  agreed  upon,  viz,  an  ample  lot  fronting  the 
Georgia  Railroad,  between  Harper  and  Boundary  Streets,  near  the 
western  boundary  of  the  city.  For  this  wise  choice  the  society  is  largely 
indebted  to  the  influence  of  Dr.  Lewis  D.  Ford,  the  second  president  of 
the  association. 

THE  NEW   ORPHAN  HOUSE. 

The  present  orphan  house  was  begun  in  December,  1870,  and  com- 
pleted sufficiently'  for  occupation  in  December,  1873.^  It  is  a  hand- 
some and  imposing  structure,  capable  of  accommodating  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  cliihlren,  having  every  provision  for  their  care  and 
comfort,  and  containing  apartments  for  officers  and  employes.  Tbe  cost 
of  the  building  and  grounds  was  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-four 
thousand  dollars. 

*  An  act  in  jnMition  to  the  art  for  inrorpt>rating  tin?  "Auj^iista  Orphan  A«<yliim,''and 
/or  pnnishing  certain  oftVnces  tonchin*;  the  same.    (Laws  of  Geor<;ia,  1351>.  pp^  l*i2-3.) 
•A  i>ortiou  of  the  interior  is  stiU  nntinished. 
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This  asylam  is  dow  in  charge  of  a  matron  and  two  teachers,  who  to- 
gether constitute  its  faculty  of  instruction.  According  to  the  presi- 
dent's report,  as  submitted  April  20, 1887,  there  were  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four  children  in  the  house  on  January  1  of  that  year,  sixty  two 
of  whom  were  boys  and  sixty-two  girls,  while  in  April  of  the  following 
year  we  find  one  hundred  and  eight  children  in  the  asylum,  fifty-seven 
being  boys  and  fifty-one  girls.^ 

Viewed  as  a  whole,  the  Augusta  Orphan  Asylum  represents,  perhaps, 
the  best  type  6f  its  class  in  the  South.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
extensive,  well  ordered,  and  successfully  conducted  institutions  of  its- 
kind. 

SAVANNAH  FEMALE  ASYLUM.* 

Although  the  Female  Asylum  at  Savannah  is  not  so  extensive  as  the 
Orphan  Asylum  at  Augusta,  ?t  is  much  older.  It  had  a  common  origin 
with  the  Union  Society^  which  was  founded  in  1750,  and  its  object  was 
to  arrange  for  the  care  and  education  of  orphan  and  destitute  children^ 
These,  without  distinction  of  sex,  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  its  charitable 
appropriations  until  the  17th  of  December,  1801,  when,  for  the  greater 
advantage  of  both  classes  of  children,  the  Rev.  Henry  Holcombe,  then 
resident  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  of  Savannah,  suggested  to  several 
ladies  of  piety  and  benevolence  the  propriety  of  a  separation  of  the 
sexes.  The  suggestion  was  approved,  and  was  promptly  acted  upon 
by  the  parties  interested  in  the  charitable  scheme.* 

The  female  asylum,  in  1801,  commenced  an  independent  existence^ 
under  a  board  of  directors  composed  of  fourteen  ladies.  In  1810  the 
Legislature  of  Georgia  granted  an  act  of  incorporation,  founded  on  a 
system  of  rules  for  the  better  government  of  the  institution.* 

Past  experience  demonstrated  the  necessity  for  a  larger  building  and 
a  more  suitable  location  than  the  one  occupied  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  city,  but  the  limited  funds  of  the  society,  at  the  time,  prevented  the 
desired  change.     In  1838  Mrs.  M.  Marshall  and  Mrs.  M.  Kichardsone 

'  Tho  eligibility  of  children  for  admission  to  the  privileges  of  the  asylum  depends- 
upon  their  being  orphans  between  the  ages  of  three  and  ten.  Unusual  applications, 
are  submitted  for  the  special  determination  of  the  board.     (See  Thinl  By-Law.) 

2  Jesse  H.  Campbell's  Georgia  Baptists.    Ricbnioud,  1847.     Page  33. 

Historical  Record  of  the  City  of  Savannah.     Savannah,  1869.     Pp.  1C7-8. 

Henderson's  Commonwealth  of  Georgia,  pp.  295-6. 

•''The  plan  of  this  society  was  projected  by  some  three  or  four  persons  of  as  many 
different  religious  persuasions,  and  it  was  called  *' Union''  to  designate  the  amalga> 
mation  of  all  creeds.  The  object  of  the  society  has  ever  been  the  maintenance  and 
education  of  distressed  orphan  boys.  (Anniversary  Address  by  Thomas  U.  P.  Charl- 
ton, April  23,  1823.  Union  Society  Records,  1750-1858.)  We  are  further  told  by  Mr^ 
Charlton  that  since  the  Revolutionary  War  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  children 
have  been  supported  and  educated  by  the  bounty  of  the  society. 

*  *'The  'Savannah  Female  Asylum'  (a  society  for  supporting  and  educating  helpless- 
female  orphans)  was  formed,"  we  are  told,  'Mn  his  (Mr.  Holcombe's)  parlor,  under  a. 
constitution  and  by-laws  drawn  up  by  himself."  (Campbell's  Georgia  Baptists,  p.  3:)4> 

»  Act  of  December  15,  1810.     (Cothbert's  Digest,  pp.  193-5.) 
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volunteered  to  assist  the  endeavors  of  tbe  board  of  managers  to  in- 
i^rease,  by  a  public  collection,  the  available  means  of  the  society  in  the 
.accomplishment  of  so  laudable  an  object.  Their  combined  efforts  happily 
proved  successful,  and  the  erection  of  a  substantial  and  commodious 
edifice  on  the  corner  of  Bull  and  Charlton  Streets  was  the  result.' 

The  Savannah  Female  Asylum  has  been  maintained  by  annual  sub- 
scriptions, and  has  received  many  valuable  bequests.  Writing  of  it  in 
1847,  Mr.  Campbell  says,  that  from  its  formation  up  to  that  time  it  had 
been  the  favorite  of  all  denominations;  and  that  individuals  as  well  as 
bodies,  in  both  the  civil  and  religious  departments  of  the  community, 
had  vied  with  each  other  in  supporting  it.* 

The  affairs  of  the  institution  are  managed  by  a  board  of  directors  who 
meet  once  a  month,  and  a  visiting  committee  is  appointed  to  purchase 
the  necessary  food  and  raiment.  The  charity  is  conducted  by  a  matron, 
a  second  mation,  and  a  cook.  A  teacher  also  instructs  and  resides  in 
the  asylum.  The  number  of  orphans  in  the  asylum  in  1885'  was  fifty- 
six.  Children  are  admitted  at  the  age  of  three  years,  and  are  bound  to 
the  asylum  ^^as  apprentices  indented  to  a  master,  to  learn  any  trade, 
profession,  or  calling,"  until  they  reach  tbe  age  of  eighteen  years.* 

OTHER  ORPHAN  ASYLUMS.' 

Orphans'  Home  of  the  South  Georgia  Conference.— There 
are  two  other  asylums  in  the  State,  which  have  been  erected  for  llie 
care  and  eilucation  of  orphans.  One  is  the  Orphans'  Home  of  the 
South  Georgia  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South, 
and  is  located  in  Bibb  County,  near  Macon.  It  was  fouuded  by  Mr. 
Maxwell,  of  that  city,  as  his  private  benevolent  enterprise  in  X8o7,  and 
80  continued  until  1873,  when  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  above 
specified  conference,  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  whose  members 
it  is  now  supported.  The  superintendent  of  the  asylum  in  1885  was 
the  Kev.  L.  B.  Payne.  Five  hundred  and  forty-eight  orphans  had  up  to 
that  time  been  received,  and  of  this  number  five  hundred  and  ten  had 
been  cared  for  since  the  asylum  became  the  property  of  the  conference. 
The  Home  has  ninety  acres  of  land,  and  the  property  is  worth  about 
eight  thousand  dollars.  The  children  are  taught  in  the  elementary 
branches,  are  instructed  in  farm  and  household  work,  and  are  retained 
until  good  homes  can  be  secured  for  them. 

Orphans'  Home  of  the  North  Georgia  Conference. — The 
other  asylum  to  which  we  have  alluded  is  the  Orphans'  Home  of  tbe 
North  Georgia  Conference.     It  was  established  by  that  Conference  of 

>  Historical  Record,  etc.,  p.  168. 

^  GeoFj^ia  BaptistH,  p.  33. 

'  Heuderson'H  Coiiiinon  wealth  of  Georgia,  p.  295. 

*  Acta  of  lH51-5!2,  pp.  357-8. 

*Jane8*s  Haud-Hook  of  Georgia,  pp.  194-5. 

Batler'rt  History  of  Macon,  p.  303. 

JIiMult'rson'H  Coiitiiioii  wf.iltli  (jf  (Jt'ortrifl^  pi»,  \>;)4-(), 
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the  Methodist  Epiacopal  Church  South  in  1867.  The  venerable  Jesse 
Boring,  M.  D.,  D.  D.,  originated  the  plan,  and  it  was  founded  mainly 
through  his  efforts.  This  home  is  located  near  Decatur,  De  Kalb 
County.  It  owns  a  comfortable  house  of  eight  rooms,  and  a  farm  of 
three  hundred  acres,  which  is  partly  under  cultivation.  The  institu- 
tion has  no  endowment,  but  is  entirely  dependent  upon  voluntary 
contributions  from  the  people.  About  sixty  otherwise  homeless  children 
are  here  well  cared  for,  properly  trained  in  mind  and  morals,  and  fitted 
to  fill  honest  and  honorable  vocations  in  life.  Eev.  A.  J.  Gibson,  super- 
intendent and  agent  in  1885,  was  assisted  by  his  wife.  They  resided 
at  the  home. 

GEORGIA  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB.^ 

At  the  session  of  the  Legislature  in  1833,  Mr.  John  L.  Flournoy  pre- 
sented a  memorial  praying  for  the  establishment  of  an  institution  for 
the  education  of  deaf-mutes.  It  was  referred  to  the  Governor  with  a 
request  that  he  obtain  full  information,  and  report  to  the  next  meeting 
of  the  General  Assembly.  At  the  next  session,  in  November,  1834,  His 
Excellency  Hon.  Wilson  Lumpkin  laid  all  the  information  he  had  ac- 
quired before  the  Legislature,  expressing  himself  as  paiticularly  in- 
debted to  Governor  Foot,  of  Connecticut,  and  Lewis  Weld,  the  princi- 
pal of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Academy  at  Hartford.  In  consequence  of 
this  correspondence  Mr.  Weld  came  to  Georgia  with  a  class  of  deaf- 
mutes,  and  exhibited  their  educational  attainments  before  the  members 
of  the  Legislature.  The  result  was,  the  General  Assembly  appropriated 
three  thousand  dollars  for  the  education  of  the  ^Mndigent  deaf  and 
dumb  of  the  State,  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  twenty,''  at  the  asy- 
lum at  Hartford.*  This  experiment,  as  will  be  seen,  proved  unsatisfac- 
tory, on  account  of  the  great  distance  and  the  unwillingness  of  subjects 
to  go  so  far  from  home,  and  among  stningers. 

In  March,  1835,  Rev.  Elijah  Sinclair  was  appointed  by  Governor  Lump- 
kin State  commissioner  to  ascertain  who  were  the  indigent  deaf  and 
dumb  children  of  the  State ;  to  collect  and  convey  them  to  Hartford  ; 
and  to  have  them  supported  and  educated  there  at  the  expense  of  the 
State.  He  was  faithful  and  zealous  in  the  execution  of  the  trust.  He 
was  re-appointed  to  the  same  work  by  two  of  the  successors  of  Gover- 
nor Lumpkin,  and  was  complimented  by  the  Legislature  for  his  effi- 
ciency aad  integrity.     He  travelled  extensively  over  the  State  search- 

1  White's  Statistics  of  Georgia,  p.  85. 

Whitens  Historical  Collections  of  Georgia,  p.  455. 

Janes^s  Hand-Book  of  Georgia,  pp.  19*2-3. 

Code  of  Georgia,  1882,  pp.  257-9. 

Henderson's  Commonwealth  of  Georgia,  pp.  293-4. 

Twenty-fourth  and  Twenty-fifth  Reports  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  Officers  of 
the  Georgia  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  published  rcHpect- 
ively  in  1886  and  1888. 

« Laws  of  1835,  pp.  330-32. 
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ing  for  deaf-mutes,  but  succeeded  iu  sendiug  only  six  to  Hartford.  In 
183G  he  found  sixteen  in  the  State  who  came  within  the  provisions  of 
the  law,  but  only  three  could  be  induced  to  go. 

In  1842  and  1843  Cedar  Valley  Academy  made  successful  experi- 
ments in  teaching  deaf-mutes;  and  in  December,  1845,  the  Legislature 
required  all  the  State  beneficiaries  to  be  withdrawn  from  Hartford  and 
educated  in  Georgia.^  The  Rev.  Jesse  H.  Campbell,  then  State  commis- 
sioner, arranged  with  the  Hearn  Manual  Labor  School  at  Cave  Springy 
Floyd  County,  to  make  the  education  of  deaf-mutes  a  department  of  that 
institution.  Mr.  O.  P.  Fannin,  then  associate  instructor  in  that  school^ 
was  sent  to  Hartford,  in  order  to  acquire  the  methods  of  teaching.  He 
returned  with  the  Georgia  pupils  and  entered  them  in  the  deaf-mute 
department  of  the  Hearn  School,  which  was  opened  with  four  scholars 
iu  a  log  cabin  May  15, 1846. 

PROVISION  OP  THE  LEGISLATURE. 

In  1847  the  Legislature  provided  the  means  for  erecting  a  suitable 
building.'  Cave  Spring  was  the  site  chosen,  and  the  building  was  fin- 
ished in  June,  1849,  and  occupied  on  the  first  of  the  following  July. 
From  that  time  until  March,  1862,  there  was  no  break  in  the  operations  of 
the  school ;  but  the  turbulence  of  the  times  and  the  enlistment  of  two 
of  the  teachers  in  the  army  decided  the  trustees  then  to  suspend  its  ex- 
ercises. It  was  reopened,  however,  in  February,  1867,  the  Legislature 
having  made  an  appropriation  for  that  t)urpose  during  the  preceding 
year.    Ever  since  it  has  been  in  active  existence. 

TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

In  1876,  pursuant  to  a  recommendation  made  by  the  board  of  trus- 
tees^ in  their  report  to  the  Governor  for  1875,  the  General  Assembly 
authorized  and  provided  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable  building  for  the 
admission  of  negro  pupils,  and  since  its  completion  the  colored  deaf- 
mutes  have  enjoyed  equal  facilities  for  instruction  with  the  whites^ 
under  the  immediate  care  of  teachers  of  their  own  race.    All  deaf- 

*  Janes'*  Hand-Book  of  Goort^ia,  p.  VJ2, 

'See  an  act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  and  location  of  an  asylum  for  the  deaf 
and  damb,  to  raise  a  board  of  commissioners  for  the  same,  and  to  detine  the  rules 
under  which  persons  may  receive  its  benetits,  and  for  other  purposes.  Approved  De- 
cember 16,  1847.  (Laws  of  Georgia  for  1847,  pp.  94-6.)  The  eighth  section  declares 
that  indigent  deaf  and  dumb  persons,  resident  anywhere  within  the  State,  shall  be 
received  into  the  asylum  and  school,  and  maintained  and  educated  gratuitously,  so 
far  as  the  funds  of  the  institution  will  permit:  Provided^  That  no  person  under  ten 
nor  more  than  thirty  years  old  shall  be  admitted,  and  that  no  beneficiary  shall  be 
allowed  to  remain  more  than  four  years. 

'See  act  to  provide  a  form  of  government  for  the  Georgia  Institution  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  and  for  other  purposes.  (Laws  of  1877,  p.  32.)  The  number  of  trustees 
iras  fixed  at  seven. 
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mates  of  the  State  wbo  are  over  ten  and  under  tweDfy-seven  years  of 
age,  mentally  and  pbysically  nuimpaired  and  free  from  any  immoral 
babit  or  contagions  disease,  are  entitled  to  all  tbe  benefits  of  the  acad- 
emy, free  of  charge,  for  the  term  of  seven  years ;  and  an  additional 
term  is  also  allowed  to  ^^  snch  pnpils  as  have  exhibited  a  commendable 
energy  and  a  mental  capacity  to  be  benefited ;  the  conferring  of  this 
privilege  being  conditional  upon  good  behavior  and  diligent  applica- 
tion.''* Deaf-mutes  from  other  States  are  admitted  upon  payment 
of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars  each  per  school  term  of  ten 
months. 

The  annual  State  appropriations  for  the  support  of  tbe  institution 
Lave  averaged  about  fifteen  thousand  dollars.^  The  estimated  value  of 
the  property  iu  1876  was  twen  ty-five  thousand  dollars,  and  there  were 
then  almost  one  thousaud  volumes  iu  the  librar^'.^ 

In  1886  the  number  receiving  instruction  was  ninety-one,  sixty-one 
of  whom  were  whites  aiid  thirty  colored.  There  were  four  instructors 
iu  the  white  and  two  iu  the  colored  department,  and  Prof.  W.  O.  Con- 
nor was  i)rincipal.  During  the  present  year  (188^),  there  has  been 
an  attendance  of  eighty-six  deaf-mutes,  fifty-seven  biing  white  and 
twenty-nine  colored. 

GEORGIA   ACADEMY   FOR   THE   BLIND.* 

This  institution  was  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of 
Georgia  assented  to  January  2,  1852.  It  originated  in  a  movement 
made  by  the  citizens  of  Macon,  at  a  meeting  held  for  this  purpose  on 
the  18th  of  April,  1851.* 

In  January  of  that  year  Mr.  W.  S.  Fortescue  had  arrived  in  Macon 
from  Philadelphia,  with  letters  of  recommendation  as  a  suitable  person 
to  introduce  into  Georgia  a  system  for  the  education  of  the  blind,  and 
it  was  at  the  convocation  just  referred  to  that  the  first  publication  on 
the  subject  occurred.  The  result  of  the  meeting  was  the  appointment 
by  the  chair  of  five  persons  to  solicit  subscriptions,  with  a  view  to  en- 
abling Mr.  Fortescue  to  educate  four  blind  children  until  the  convening 

» Section  12.%  of  Georfiia  Code  of  1882. 

>The  last  sum,  nine  thousand  dollars,  was  donated  by  the  Legislature  at  the  fall 
session  of  1887. 

^Janes's  Hand-Book  of  Georgia,  p.  193. 

^Ibid.,  pp.  191-2. 

Butler's  History  of  Macon,  pp.  306-9. 

■Code  of  Georgia,  1882  Revision,  pp.  256-7. 

Henderson's  Commonwealth  of  Georgia,  pp.  292-3. 

Thirty-Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind, 
Macon,  Ga.,  to  the  Governor  of  Georgia  (l'?86).  Also  Thirty-Sixth  and  Thirty- 
seventh  Annnal  Reports  (1887  and  1888). 

Origin  and  History  of  the  Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind,  with  documents  from  the 
beginning,  1851  to  1887.     Macon,  Ga.,  1887. 

*  Butler's  History  of  Macon,  p.  306. 
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• 

of  tbe  next  Legislatare.  The  committee  selected  were,  W.  S.  Fortescue, 
Dr.  J.  M.  Green,  R.  A.  Smitb,  R.  8.  Ligbtfoot,  aud  Edwin  Graves.  A 
number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  subscribed  liberally  on  the  first  call. 
On  tbe  4tb  of  July  the  subscribers  met,  aud  Doctor  Green,  chairman  of 
the  committee,  read  his  report,  which  showed  that  six  hundred  and  titty 
dollars  had  been  promised.  It  also  stated  that  application  had  been 
made  for  a  copy  of  the  Bible  in  raised  characters ;  that  a  piano  had  beeu 
purchased  and  an  apparatus  engaged ;  that  the  General  Assembly  would 
be  petitioned  for  aid ;  and  that  the  statistics  showed  that  there  were 
two  hundred  and  twenty  blind  children  in  the  State  without  the  rudi- 
ments of  education.    The  report  was  adopted. 

The  committee  then  submitted  a  preamble  and  articles  organizing  the 
Oeorgia  Academy  for  the  Blind,  to  be  located  in  Macon.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  election  of  seven  trustees  as  follows:  J.  M.  Green,  N.  0. 
Munroe,  E.  B.  Weed,  John  B.  Lamar,  R.  A.  Smith,  Edwin  Graves,  and 
A.  H.  Chappell.  Before  the  adjournment  of  the  meeting,  one  hundred 
aud  fifty-two  more  dollars  were  subscribed. 

The  school  was  opened  in  July,  1851.  Mr.  W.  S.  Fortescue  was  the 
first  principal,  and  Miss  Hannah  Guillan  the  female  teacher.  It  was 
sustained  by  charitable  donations  of  citizens  until  the  session  of  the 
Legislature  in  the  ensuing  January,  when  it  received  a  charter.  The  act 
required  the  trustees  to  ''select  indigent  blind  persons  from  different 
counties  of  the  State,  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  thirty,  and  main- 
tain and  educate  them  gratuitously,"  and  appropriated  five  thousand 
dollars  per  annum  for  the  jears  1852  and  185"?,  to  aid  in  supporting  the 
institution.* 

Ou  January  22,  1852,  Mr.  Munroe  resigned  the  i)residency  of  the 
board,  of  which  he  was  the  first  chairman,  and  was  succeeded  by  Doc- 
tor Green,  who  continued  in  office  for  nearly  thirty  years.  In  July  of 
the  next  year,  the  board  i>resented  their  first  Annual  Report.  In  it 
the  president  stated : 

THE  president's   REPORT. 

♦'  The  class  of  pupils  was  ten,  three  boys  and  seven  girls,  and  had 
made  astonishing  progress  in  arithmetic,  geography,  and  other  depart- 
ments of  knowledge.  Some  of  the  female  pupils  made  an  equally  re- 
markable progress  in  crochet  work,  sewing,  and  other  varieties  in  use- 
ful and  ornamental  needlework.'' 

Shortly  after,  Governor  Ilowell  Cobb,  in  an  eloquent  lecture  before 
the  Milledgeville  Lyceum,  proposed  that  "one-third  of  the  large  reve- 
nue of  the  State  Road  should  be  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  t  e 
three  great  objects  of  the  State  charity, — the  Lunatic  Asylum  (at  Mil- 
ledgeville, opened  in  1842),  the  Deaf  and  Duujb  Institute,  and  the 
School  for  the  Blind;  "^  but  the  suggestion  was  never  adt)pted. 

'  Acts  of  ISol-bZ,  pp.  4-6.  '^Butler's  History  of  Macon,  p.  307. 
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APPROPRIATIONS  BY  THE  LEGISLATURE. 

The  necessities  of  the  academy  having  greatly  increased,  application 
was  made  in  1855  for  an  appropriation  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  to 
erect  suitable  buildings.  This  was  granted  in  1856.  Half  that  amount 
had  been  obtained  from  the  Legislature  for  the  same  purpose  in  1854.* 
Upon  investigation,  however,  it  was  found  that  the  sum  was  inadequate ' 
to  the  expense  of  the  undertaking.  Further  appropriations  were  after- 
ward made,  and  the  academy  was  finished  and  occupied  by  pupils  in 
1859.  Its  cost  was  about  sixty-five  thousand  dollars.  The  ceremony 
of  laying  the  corner-stone  of  the  academy,  located  on  a  beautiful  lotou 
College  Hill,  was  conducted  on  July  5,  1852,  with  imposing  efifect,  in 
the  presence  of  two  thousand  spectators.  Hon.  Thomas  Hardeman 
was  chosen  the  orator  on  that  occasion,  in  appreciation  of  his  signal 
eftbrts  in  the  House  of  Representatives  to  secure  the  requisite  increase 
of  appropriation. 

During  the  War  the  academy  building  was  used  for  a  Confederate 
hospital.  The  teachers  and  pupils  moved  to  Fort  Valley,  where  the 
school  was  kept  in  operation  until  their  return  to  the  academy  in  1865.. 
In  the  meanwhile,  the  Federal  Army  had  occupied  the  building,  and 
had  destroyed  and  carried  off  five  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  property 
belonging  to  the  institution.  The  school  was  continued  by  loans  until 
the  State  was  in  a  condition  to  resume  the  payment  of  its  accustomed 
appropriations. 

The  first  principal  of  the  academy  was  Mr.  Fortescue  (already  alluded 
to)  in  1852,  with  Miss  Hannah  Guillan  as  assistant,  who  still  retains 
her  position.  In  1853  and '54  H.  Dutton  was  in  charge;  in  1855  and 
^oG^  M.  Home ;  and  in  1857  and  '58,  Rev.  W.  N.  Chaudoiu.  In  August,. 
1858,  the  present  incumbent,  Prof.  W.  D.  Williams  was  elected  princi- 
pal. Beside  Professor  Williams  and  Miss  Guillan,  who  supervises  the 
department  of  literature,  there  is  an  instructor  in  music. 

In  1876,  we  are  told,*  there  were  fifty  six  pupils  in  the  academy;  and 
that  since  its  opening  one  hundre*!  and  forty-five  had  been  admitted,, 
of  whom  seventy-five  had  been  discharged  a,s  educated  in  one  or  more 
of  the  departments.  Many  of  them  had  acquired  trades,  by  which  they 
could  earn  their  support.  Pupils  were  then  admitted  between  the  ages 
of  eight  and  twenty  f  males  over  twenty  were  taken  into  the  workshop 
to  learn  trailes.  The  value  of  the  buildings,  grounds,  and  property  was 
at  that  time  seventy-five  thousand  dollars,  and  there  were  about  one 
thousand  volumes  in  the  library,  including  those  in  embossed  print. 

»  Section  12  of  act  of  February  18,  1854.     (Laws  of  Georgia,  1853-54.  p.  1<). ) 

^Janes'sHand-Bookof  Georgia,  p.  191. 

'This  has  been  altered.  In  accordance  with  Section  1*215  of  the  Georgia  Code  of 
188*2,  "All  indigent,  blind  persons,  residents  of  this  State,  between  the  ages  of  seven 
and  twenty-five  years,  shall  be  selected  by  the  trustees  from  the  different  counties  of 
the  State,  received  into  the  academy,  and  supported  and  educated  gratuitously  to  the 
extent  the  funds  will  permit."  And  it  is  further  specified  that  "  a  beneficiary  shall 
not  remain  at  the  charge  of  the  institntion  longer  than  four  years." 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  COLORED  BLIND. 

lu  1882  a  department  for  tbe  colored  blind  ^  was  opened,  and  is  doin|^ 
a  good  work  for  thih  class.  Of  the  ninety-one  names  on  the  1885-^6- 
register,  twelve  belonged  to  colored  pupils.  Of  the  two  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  and  more  which  the  State  has  appropriated,  first  and  last,, 
for  grounds  and  improvements,  fourteen  thousand  were  for  the  benefit 
of  the  colored  blind.* 

^The  establishoient  of  this  department  was  largely  due  to  Hon  L.  N.  Whittle^ 
who  was  the  tlrMt,  it  is  believed,  to  suggest  the  advisability  of  calling  the  attention 
of  the  State  Legislature  to  the  colored  blind,  and  requesting  an  appropriation  from 
them  '^  to  purchase  or  rent  necessary  buildings  and  provide  for  the  support  and  edu- 
cation of  such  pupils  as  may  offer.'' 

'  Henderson's  Commonwealth  of  Georgia,  p.  293. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

INSTITDTIONS  FOR  COLORED  PEOPLE. 

These  institutious  are  all  of  recent  growth,  having  come  into  exist- 
ence since  the  War.  So  long  as  slavery  continued,  little  attempt  was 
made  to  edacate  the  blacks,  except  in  a  religious  way.^  In  fact,  it  was 
forbidden  by  statute^  to  teach  a  slave  to  read  or  write. 

This  inhibition  did  not,  however,  deter  some  masters  and  mistresses 
from  teaching  their  domestics  to  read  the  Scriptures,  and  sometimes  to 
use  the  pen.  Field  hands,  as  a  class,  were  almost  universally  illiterate. 
Carpenters,  wheelwrights,  blacksmiths,  and  mechanics  often  read  and 
understood  something  of  arithmetic.  The  instances  of  slaves  being 
able  to  read,  write,  or  cipher  were,  however,  very  few. 

'  Religions  iDstruction  of  the  Negroes  in  the  United  States,  by  Charles  C.  Jones. 
Savannah,  1842.    Part  II,  Chapter  II. 

An  Historical  Sketch  of  Slavery  from  the  Earliest  Periods,  by  Thomas  R.  R.  Cobb. 
Philadelphia  and  Savannah,  1858.     Chapter  XVII. 

The  Education  of  the  Negro — Its  Rise,  Progress,  and  Present  Status:  being  an 
Address  delivered  before  the  National  Educational  Association  at  its  Late  Meeting  at 
Chautauqua,  N.Y.,  by  Hon.  Gustavus  J.  Orr,  LL.  D.,  State  School  Commissioner  of 
Oeorgia.     Atlanta,  Ga.,  1880.    Pp.  15. 

*  By  Section  39  of  **  An  Act  for  ordering  and  governing  slaves  within  this  Province, 
and  for  establishing  jurisdiction  for  the  trial  of  ofi'ences  committed  by  such  slaves, 
and  other  persons  therein  mentioned,  and  to  prevent  the  inveigling  and  carrying 
away  slaves  from  their  masters,  owners,  or  employers,"  approved  May  10, 1770  (Cobb's 
Digest  of  Georgia  Laws,  p.  981),  it  is  declared  *^  that  all  and  every  person  and  persons 
whatsoever,  who  shall  hereafter  teach,  or  cause  any  slave  or  slaves  to  be  taught  to 
write,  or  read  writing,  or  shall  use  or  employ  any  slave  as  a  scri  be  in  any  manner  of 
writing  whatsoever,  every  snch  person  and  persons  shall,  for  every  such  offence,  for- 
feit the  suni  of  twenty  pounds  sterling." 

Again,  in  Section  11  of  an  act  approved  December  22,  1829  (Ibid,,  p.  1001),  we  find 
this  provision :  "  If  any  slave,  negro,  or  free  person  of  color,  or  any  white  person, 
shall  teach  any  other  slave,  negro,  or  free  person  of  color,  to  read  or  write  either  writ- 
ten or  printed  characters,  the  said  free  person  of  color  or  slave  shall  be  punished  by 
£ne  and  whipping,  or  fine  or  whipping  at  the  discretion  of  the  court;  and  if  a  white 
person  be  found  so  offending,  he,  she,  or  Ihey  shall  be  punished  with  fine,  not  exceed- 
ing five  hundred  dollars,  and  imprisonment  in  the  common  jail  at  the  discretion  of 
the  court  before  whom  the  offender  is  tried." 

See  also  act  of  March  7,  1755.  (Acts  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  colony 
of  Georgia  from  1755  to  1774— now  first  printed,— pp.  73-99.  Wormsloe,  1881.)  It  was 
there  provided  that  the  penalty  for  teaching  or  causing  any  slave  or  slaves  to  be 
taught  to  write,  or  for  employing  a  slave  as  a  scribe,  should  be  fifteen  pounds  ster* 
ling. 
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A  woDderfnl  change  occurred  upon  the  termination  of  the  War  and 
the  establishment  of  the  public  school  system.  Then  the  doors  were 
freely  opened  for  the  instruction  of  the  blacks  in  the  elementary  branches- 
of  an  English  education.  They  were  allowed  to  participate  with  the 
whites  in  the  benefits  of  the  school  fund  raised  by  general  taxation,  and 
multitudes^  availed  themselves  of  the  privileges  thus  afforded.  Never- 
theless, but  little  progress  has  been  made  by  the  race  in  what  may  bo 
termed  higher  education.  In  the  ordinary  common  schools  of  the  rural 
districts  the  education,  as  we  have  previously  shown  (Chapter  III),  is 
of  a  very  primitive  sort,  being  confined  to  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic, and  a  smattering  of  geography  and  history.  In  certain  local- 
ities, on  the  other  hand,  schools  have  been  opened  in  which  the  pupils 
are  fairly  taught,  not  only  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  but  also 
history,  geography,  mental  and  moral  pbilosophy,  and  advanced  math- 
ematics, and  where  colored  females  are  making  commendable  progress 
in  learning  to  play  upon  the  melodeon,  the  parlor  organ,  and  the  piano.. 
To  a  consideration  of  the  characteristics  of,  and  the  advantages  afforded 
by,  the  six  prominent  institutions  in  Georgia  for  the  higher  educatloa 
of  the  colored  race,  the  remaining  sections  of  this  paper  will  be  devoted. 

ATLANTA  UNIVERSITY.^ 

At  the  close  of  the  War  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  together  with  va- 
rious Northern  aid  societies,  began  the  work  of  educating  tiie  negroes  in 
the  South.  By  far  the  most  prominent  among  these  aid  societies  was  the 
American  Missionary  Association.  They  were  not  content  with  primary 
education,  of  which  the  negroes  stood  most  in  need,  but  they  turned 
their  attention  to  the  erection  of  schools  for  their  higher  instruction. 

From  its  central  and  healthful  location  Atlanta  was  chosen  as  the  best 
place  for  such  a  school.  The  efforts  made  to  raise  money  through  the 
North  met  with  success ;  and  in  October,  1867,  the  board  of  trustees 
was  organized  and  the  Atlanta  University  was  duly  chartered.  Funds 
were  obtained  from  the  bureau,  and  about  fifty  acres  of  land  were  se- 
cured ill  the  western  part  of  the  city.  In  June,  1869,  the  corner-stone- 
of  the  first  building  was  laid,  and  in  the  following  October  the  building 
was  occupied  by  the  school.  It  was  designed  for  a  girls'  dormitory, 
but,  during  the  first  j*ear,  it  furnished  accommodations,  both  school  and 

'  From  the  State  School  Commistiioner's  last  report  (1888)  we  learu  that  during  1887 
there  were  id  attendance  upon  the  public  schools  of  Georgia  133,4*29  colored  pnpils>. 
and  this  number  is  stea<lily  increasing. 

*  Janes's  Hand-Book  of  Georgia,  pp.  187-8. 

The  Bulletin  of  Atlanta  University,  June,  188:^.    Ibid.^  November,  1885. 

Henderson's  Commonwealth  of  Georgia,  p.  274.    Catalogue  for  1886--87. 

The  University  ^ f  Georgia  and  the  Atlanta  University— Reports  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors,  1887.     Pp.  7  and  pp.  8. 

The  writer  is  also  indebted  to  Mr.  C.  Meriwether,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,, 
for  material  collected  by  him. 
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boarding,  for  boys  and  girls.  lu  August,  1870,  another  building  of  tbe 
same  style,  but  larger,  containing  sleeping  apartments  for  about  sixty 
boys,  beside  temporary  school -rooms,  was  completed.  To  this,  during 
the  ensuing  year,  a  wing  was  added,  providing  rooms  for  about  forty 
additional  pupils.  !None  of  the  money  expended  in  the  erection  of  these 
structures  was  derived  from  the  State. 

The  last  Eepublican  Governor  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Conley,  sold  the  land 
donated  by  Congress  under  the  act  of  July  2, 1862,  comprising  some 
two  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  acres,  at  the  rate  of  ninety  cents  per 
acre.  The  sum  realized  from  this  sale,  when  invested  in  State  bonds, 
was,  in  round  numbers,  two  hundred  and  forty-three  thousand  dollars. 
When  the  Democrats  came  into  power  in  1872,  under  the  administration 
of  Governor  James  M.  Smith,  this  entire  fund  was  transferred  to  tbe 
State  University  at  Athens.  That  college  being  already- firmly  estab- 
lished and  organized  with  suitable  buildings,  it  seemed  best  to  make 
this  disposition  of  the  fund.  In  1870  the  Legislature  appropriated  eight 
thousand  dollars  to  the  colored  school  at  Atlanta.  During  the  session 
of  1871-72,  in  which  the  colored  race  was  strongly  represented,  vig- 
orous attempts  were  made  to  undo  the  work  of  Governor  Smith.  A 
compromise,  however,  was  ejected  for  that  year,  on  condition  that  the 
Atlanta  University  should  receive  eight  thousand  dollars  from  the  State. 
This  was  deemed  a  fair  offset  to  the  seventeen  thousand  dollars  annually 
given  to  the  State  University. 

The  Legislature  in  the  following  year  refused  to  continue  this  appro- 
priation; but  in  1874  a  bill  entitled,  "An  Act  to  equitably  adjust  the 
claims  of  the  colored  race  for  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  agricult- 
ural land  scrip,^^  and  providing  for  an  annual  appropriation  to  the  At- 
lanta University  of  eight  thousand  dollars,  was  introduced  and  almost 
unanimously  passed  by  the  General  Assembly.  It  appropriated  the 
money  with  the  understanding  that  the  board  of  visitors  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia  should  also  visit  that  school ;  that  the  money  should 
not  be  paid  by  the  Governor  until  the  plan  of  the  trustees  for  its  expen- 
diture had  been  approved  by  a  commission  of  three  members  of  the 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Georgia;  and  that  the  school  should  edu- 
cate,  free  of  charge  for  tuition,  one  pupil  for  every  member  of  the  House 
.  of  Representatives,  to  be  nominated  by  the  members.  In  defence  of  the 
bill  i,t  was  urged  that  Congress  could  not  have  intended  the  agricultural 
fund  for  the  whites  alone;  that  on  the  ground  of  policy  it  was  advisable 
to  appropriate  a  large  amount  to  the  colored  school,  since  measures  were 
already  pending  in  Congress  for  an  increased  appropriation  of  land,  and 
the  share  of  Georgia  might  be  curtailed  if  the  money  should  be  confined 
to  the  whites;  and  that  it  would  not  be  right  to  deprive  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  any  of  its  portion,  as  such  action  would  cripi)le  it  in  its  agri- 
cultural department  at  Athens   and  the  branch  college  at  Dahlonega. 

*  Laws  of  Georgia,  1874,  pp.  3*2-3. 
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Supported  by  these  argameuts  the  bill  became  a  law,  and  its  provis- 
ions have  been  regularly  carried  into  effect  until  a  very  recent  date.^ 

THE  UNIVERSITY  CURRICULUM. 

The  curriculum  of  the  Atlanta  University  at  first  consisted  of  a  pre- 
paratory and  a  normal  department.  In  1872  the  collegiate  department 
vras  opened,  and  provision  was  subsequently  made  for  instruction  in 
theology  on  a  broad  catholic  basis,  and  without  regard  to  any  particular 
denomination.'  The  preparatory  department,  in  the  second  year  of  the 
school's  operations,  embraced  higher  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry, 
ancient  history,  ancieuU  geography,  Latin,  and  Greek.  The  normal 
course  then  included  a  careful  survey  of  the  elementary  branches,  with 
reference  to  teaching  them,  algebra,  geometry,  natural  science,  mental 
and  m^ral  philosophy,  drawing,  English  literature,  Latin,  and  the  theory 
and  practice  of  teaching.  This  latter  department  has,  in  its  conduct, 
subserved  an  important  and  useful  purpose.  It  is  steadfastly  borne  in 
mind  by  the  institution,  and  every  effort  is  made  to  prepare  the  pupils 
for  their  chosen  calling  of  teachers.  Many  of  those  who  have  attended 
its  classes  are  now  busily  engaged  in  teaching,  not  only  in  Georgia,  but 
also  in  adjoining  States.^ 

Beside  the  three  courses  already  named — collegiate,  preparatory, 
and  normal — the  University  has  a  mechanical  course  and  a  grammar 
school  course. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

The  former  covers  three  years,  and  all  male  students  above  the  third 
grade  are  required  to  take  it  in  addition  to  their  regular  studies  in  other 
courses,  six  and  a  half  hours  in  each  week  being  devoted  to  this  work. 

^  Those  charged  with  the  control  and  management  of  the  Atlanta  University  having 
recently  declined  to  stipulate  against  the  co-education  of  the  races,  the  payment  hy 
the  State  of  its  annnal  appropriation  of  eight  thousand  dollars  for  the  support  of  that 

University,  as  an  institution  for  theexclusive  instruction  andtrainingof  colored  pupils, 
has  been  temporarily  withheld.  (See  Laws  of  1887,  p.  901.)  The  Governor  is  directed 
not  to  draw  bis  warrant  for  the  amount  until  such  a  plan  of  expenditure  as  will  secure 
the  use  of  the  same  for  the  education  of  colored  children  only,  in  accordance  with  the 
declared  and  settled  policy  of  the  State  on  the  subject  of  the  co-education  of  the  races, 
aball  have  been  submitted  and  approved  by  the  commission  constituted  in  the  act  c^ 
March  3,  1874,  for  the  supervision  of  the  expenditure  of  the  appropriation.  See,  in 
this  connection,  the  section  in  Governor  Gordon's  Annual  Message  of  November  9, 
1888,  relating  to  the  Atlanta  University  and  the  eight  thousand  dollars  appropriation. 

'The  only  theological  classes  graduated  at  Atlanta  University  were  in  1871,  when 
the  class  consisted  of  one  member,  and  in  187G,  when  it  was  composed  of  three  mem- 
bers.    (Catalogue  for  l'^86-87,  p.  5.) 

'  We  find  by  the  catalogue  of  1886-87  that  nearly  all  the  graduates,  and  many  who 
left  before  finishing  their  course,  are  now  engaged  in  teaching  during  a  portion  or  all 
of  the  year;  and  that  beside  these,  during  the  four  months  of  the  summer  vacation, 
a  largo  number  of  students  engage  in  teaching.  It  is  estimated  that  over  ten  thousand 
children  in  Georgia  are  taught,  annually,  by  those  who  have  been  connected  as  pupils 
with  this  institution.  It  is  also  stated  that  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  graduates 
up  to  l8S6y  one  hundred  and  fourteen  were  from  the  normal  classes. 
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In  the  shops  the  boys  are  taup^ht  the  principles  of  wood  and  metal- 
working,  the  use  of  wood-turning  lathes  and  tools,  glazing,  and  drawing. 

The  facilities  for  the  pursuit  of  this  mechanical  course  have  been 
greatly  increased  by  the  erection  of  the  Knowles  Industrial  Building. 
This  structure  was  the  gift  of  Mrs.  L.  J.  Knowles,  of  Worcester,  Mass., 
through  whose  generosity  it  was  erected  in  1884  as  9.  memorial  to  her 
husband.  The  building  is  of  brick,  one  hundred  by  forty-four  feet,  and 
three  stories  high.  It  has  a  good  outfit  of  tools  and  other  appliances. 
One  room  contains  eighteen  cabinet  benches,  each  with  a  set  of  tools; 
another  has  twelve  wood-turning  lathes,  run  by  steam-power;  and  a 
third,  the  forge  room,  recently  put  in  operation,  is  supplied  with  twelve 
forges  and  anvils. 

Special  emphasis  must  be  laid  upon  the  industrial  education  aftbrded 
at  this  Atlanta  University.  It  appears  to  be  complete  and  satistactory. 
The  mechanical  work  of  the  shops  is  united  with  an  agricultural  train- 
ing on  the  farm,  embodying  instruction  in  the  methods  of  farm  man- 
agement and  in  the  details  of  stock  raising  and  gardening.^  The  girls^ 
on  the  other  hand,  are  taught  various  branches  of  household  duties, 
such  as  sewing,  cooking,  dress-making,  and  general  house- keeping. 

The  industrial  department  has  always  claimed  the  attention  of,  and 
received  an  honorable  mention  from  the  visiting  boards.  Eeferring  to 
the  progress  it  ha>d  made  and  its  excellent  workings,  the  visitors  in  June, 
1884,  said  in  their  report  to  the  Governor :  "  Your  committee  would  state 
that  there  was  no  department  of  this  University  that  struck  them  more 
favorably  than  the  industrial  education  in  all  its  various  form^.  *  ♦  ♦ 
The  boys  are  taught  practical  agriculture  and  gardening.  ♦  ♦  •  The 
housekeeping  department,  under  a  competent  lady  for  the  graduating 
girls,  wo  especially  liked. " 

Again,  in  the  report  for  1886,  we  read :  **The  domestic  arts  of  cooking, 
sewing,  and  dress-making  are  taught  by  competent  instructors.  Garden- 
ing and  farming  are  closely  looked  after  by  a  very  capable  and  trust- 
worthy agriculturist.  ♦  •  •  The  results  achieved  in  this  direction  are 
eminently  satisfactory.  In  the  mechanic  arts,  including  carpentry  and 
wood-turning,  very  gratifying  progress  has  been  made.  •  ♦  ♦  With 
better  equipments,  we  have  the  germ  of  a  technological  school  that  will 
be  a  blessing  to  the  State."  And  in  the  report  for  1887,  we  tind  that 
<*  the  agricultural  exhibit,  consisting  of  varieties  of  corn,  wheat,  grass, 
arid  the  like,  raised  upon  the  farm,  was  very  creditable;"  and  that 
"  instruction  in  the  art  of  printing  likewise  forms  a  part  of  the  indus- 
trial training,  though  the  appliances  in  this  department  are  as  yet  in- 
complete." 

CAPACITY  FOR  A  HIGH  GRADE  OF  CULTURE. 

Thomas  Jefierson  has  been  credited  with  saying  that  no  pure  African 
could  ever  grasp  the  forty-seventh  proposition  of  Euclid.    This  remark 

*  The  rule  has  b«eu  for  the  boys  to  speud  oue  hour  a  day  in  practical  work  ou  the 
fwm. 
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was  widely  quoted  tlirongh  the  Soath  as  a  strong  indorsement  of  the 
popular  view  regarding  the  mental  incapacity  of  the  negroes,  and.  their 
inability  to  understand  or  appreciate  the  higher  branches  of  education. 
Later  developments,  however,  and  the  results  arrived  at  by  this  and 
other  schools,  seem  destine<l  to  bring  about  a  modification  of  that  view : 
for,  while  the  course  of  study  is  almost  as  advanced  as  that  of  many  of 
the  white  colleges,  including,  as  it  does,  the  Latin  of  Cicero,  Tacitus, 
and  Livy,  and  the  Greek  of  Homer,  Demosthenes,  and  Plato,  trigonom- 
etry and  surveying,^  history,  English  literature,  mental  and  moral  phi- 
losophy, and  approved  text-books  in  political  economy  and  the  sciences, 
the  students,  by  the  testimony  of  the  whites  themselves,  perform  their 
work  with  commendable  success.  Witness,  for  instance,  the  confession 
contained  in  the  report  of  Senator  Joseph  E.  Brown,  chairman  of  the 
lirst  board  of  visitors  appointed  by  the  Governor : 

"At  every  step  of  the  examination  we  were  impressed  with  the  fal- 
lacy of  the  popular  idea  (which,  in  common  with  thousands  of  others, 
a  majority  of  the  undersigned  have  heretofore  entertained)  that  the 
members  of  the  African  race  are  not  capable  of  a  high  grade  of  intel- 
lectual culture.  The  rigid  tests  to  which  the  classes  in  algebra  and  ge- 
ometrj^,  and  in  Latin  and  Greek,  were  subjected,  unequivocally  demon- 
strated that  under  judicious  training  and  with  persevering  study,  there 
are  many  members  of  the  African  race  who  can  attain  a  high  grade  of 
intellectual  culture.  They  proved  that  they  can  master  intricate  i)rob- 
lems  in  mathematics,  and  fully  comprehend  the  construction  of  dillicult 
passages  in  the  classics." 

Note  also  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  board  of  visitors  of  the 
University  of  Georgia  for  1874:  '*The  progress  made  by  the  students, 
as  a  whole,  is  highly  satisfactory,  while  there  were  not  wanting  many 
instances  of  superior  merit  and  proficiency  among  their  members." 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  an  unnatural  feeling  of  hostility 
sprang  up  between  the  whites  and  the  blacks  in  the  South.  A  mutual 
sentiment  of  distrust  was  the  inevitable  consequence.  To  add  to  the 
diflficulty  of  the  situation,  a  horde  of  adventurers  came  in  from  other 
States,  seeking  wealth  and  political  preferment  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  colored  votes.  They  were  in  many  cases  sharp  and  unprin- 
cipled, and  fanned  the  slight  flame  of  race  prejudice  into  a  mighty  blaze, 
which  it  reciuired  years  to  subdue. 

When,  therefore,  the  whites  were  restored  to  power  in  Georgia,  and 
the  I^egislature  appropriated  the  money  to  Atlanta  L'niversity,  much 
dissatisfaction  was  manifested  by  the  people  of  the  State.^    It  is  even 

^Mathematics  in  only  studied  through  the  P'reshiii:in  and  iSophoniore  yttars. 

-Objections  have  been  urged  against  Atlanta  University,  on  the  ground  tliat  such 
a '' movement  in  favor  of  university  (^ducatidn  for  the  colored  })eople  is  far  in  ad- 
vanceoftho  demands  of  the  present  condition  of  colored  society:"  and  that  *Mhe 
money  thus  expended  should  be  exclusively  devoted  to  instructing  and  training 
teachers  8i)eci ally  for  the  work  of  elementary  8c1i(M)1s."  (State  School  Commissioner 
Orr's  Report  for  1875.) 
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HtaU'd  tliut  KOUU5  inHueDtial  persons  endeav  id  to  •  *•  ntthe^ipn- 
pi'iatioiiH  tc>  tlio  Hcliool.    The  secret  of  this  d  ay  in  the  or- 

(MiiiistaiK^  that  the  ti^'achers  employed  at  ■      institn'  ure  all  Xoitl- 

<*nior.s,  who,  it  wan  alleged,  seduloasly  i  tiled  la  the  mind  of  theeol' 
on:(l  pupf]  feelings  of  dislike  for  his  native  State,  and  of  bitter  hatiri 
for  the  whites. 

Uiit  better  counselH  at  hMigth  prevailed,  and  the  State  board  of  visn- 
oi'H  adopted  the  rational  plan  of  allaying  the  feeling  of  animosity  on  Oe 
part  of  the  <M)lored  ])eople.  Their  attention,  in  this  connectimi,  wv 
first  ('.ailed  to  the  manner  of  instruction  in  the  school.  They  notieri 
tiM)  N4*(;tioiial  bookH  in  use,  and  urged  upon  the  president  the  pn^rktf 
of  rJisiii^ing  the  tendency  of  the  teaching.  The  aim  of  the  inBtraetoni 
th<*y  said,  sliouhl  not  be  to  alienate  the  affections  of  the  pupils  fvm 
Wuth  (toiintry,  and  induce  a  feeling  of  opposition  to  the  whites,  batti 
(Miltivate  kindly  nUations  between  the  two.  They  had  enormonspoier 
ov<T  those  who  controlled  almost  one-half  the  votes  in  the  Empire  Siitt) 
siiu^c  their  pupils  were  eminently  ''clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potterT 
The  pupils  tniined  there  would  go  forth  and  exercise  a  great  inflneDiff 
on  the  oth(;rs  whom  they  might  teach  ;  and  it  was  highly  incambentoi 
the  instructors  to  make  faithful,  devoted  citizens  of  them. 

Such  ar<;uMMMits  had  their  weight  with  President  £.  A.  Ware,  td 
\}i}n\  ill  time  the  desirtMl  fruits.  The  committee  of  visitors  for  1877  R- 
ported  :  '^  Members  of  the  J^)ard  thought  that  the  animus  of  the  popk 
this  year  s(M'nu'd  much  lu^tter."  Again,  in  the  report  of  the  boaidftr 
JHTx  7t),  w<'.  tind  it  announced  that  <^  the  objectionable  sectional  book* 
liiive  disappeared  from  the.  library,  and  your  committee  are  assured,  not' 
only  that  those  Northern  teachers  do  not  try  to  alienate  them  [thept- 
pilsj  from  old  masters  and  homes,  and  from  their  native  State,  bnt  thit 
every  «*nbrL  is  used  lo  counteract  any  tendency  towards  saoh  aliena- 
tion." 

The  reports  on  the  educational  work  accomplished  at  Atlanta  Uni- 
versity have  continued  to  be  favorable  to  the  present  time.  Inallof 
iUr.ui  is  evince«l  a  sincere  faith  in  the  cai)acity  of  the  colored  race.  !■ 
the  report  for  l.SS:>  occurs  this  i^Jissage: 

"  \\\\  eonfessto  some  <legree  of  suri^rise  and  gratification  atthepro- 
fieieiH'v  exhibitt'd  by  many  of  the  ])upils  in  every  department  of  sta^y 
in  whi<h  they  were  examined  before  us.  This  was  particularly  true  in 
relation  to  those  studies  which  pertain  to  the  hi<;her culture.^ 

Thus  has  this  institution,  in  the  brief  period  of  its  existence,  become 
a  iar^^e  and  inibu'ntial  medium  (or  the  education  of  the  colored  ra«f. 
Commencing  with  only  a  i)reparatory  a n< I  a  normal  department  and 
ei^^hty-nine  stuihMits  in  18()1),  it  has  by  gradual  ste])s  risen  to  its  pres- 
ent status'  of  tiv<'  courses  of  study,  and  an  attendaiu-e  of  four  hnndl«d 
and  thirteen.'     Its  faculty,  which  in  its  early  years  consisted  of  bnt  nine 

'  ('.-itMlo^ur  for  H***)  "*7. 

-or  this  niriibrr,  o!M' Inmdiv.l  mihI   s'.»vrnl>-liv«'  \v«»n' l)<)ys  and  two  hqndl«4  u<l 

tliirtvi'i«;ht  wnv  i;irl>. 
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teacliers,  is  now  numerically  more  than  twice  as  stron*:^  as  it  was  thcnJ 
Its  curriculum,  while  somewhat  restricted  in  its  compass  at  the  start, 
ifi  now  as  complete  and  advanced  as  that  of  not  a  few  of  the  older  white 
colleges  in  the  iSoutli.  The  school,  though  indebted  to  Georgia  for  its 
principal  patronage,  has  extended  its  constituency  beyond  the  limits  of 
that  State,^  and  its  one  hundred  and  sixty  or  more  graduates  may  be 
seen  engaged  from  Washington  to  Texas  in  spreading  the  influence  of 
the  Atlanta  University. 

RESOURCES  OF    THE  UNIVERSITY. 

A  word  now  in  regard  to  the  general  resources  of  Atlanta  University. 
The  institution,  as  has 'been  seen,  owes  its  existence  almost  entirely  to 
donations  from  liberal  Northern  friends  in  the  American  Missionary  As- 
sociation, and  is  very  largely  beholden  for  its  support  to  the  same 
generous  source.  lu  the  financial  statement  of  May,  1872,  for  the  pre- 
ceding twelve-month,  it  appears  that  out  of  tne  thirty-one  thousand  dol- 
lars which  had  been  received,  fourteen  thousand  were  donated  by  tli(», 
American  Missionary  Association.  In  the  printed  register  of  gifts  of 
twenty-five  dollars  and  upward,  all  except  a  small  fraction  came  from 
the  North,  the  New  England  States  furnishing,  on  an  average,  about 
two- thirds.  In  a  similar  list  for  1S8G-87,  out  of  sixJ:y-five  hundred  dol- 
lars in  round  numbers,  the  entire  amount,  with  the  excei)tion  of  six 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  was  contributed  by  Northern  and  Western 
States. 

It  was  a  New  York  man,  Mr.  R.  R.  (rraves,  who  chiefly  founded  the 
library  of  Atlanta  University,  and  permanently  endowed  it  with  five 
thousand  dollars.  This  library  now  contains  some  six  thousand  vol- 
umes, and  through  the  aid  afitbrded  by  the  endowment  fund  is  experi- 
encing a  steady  growth.  The  John  F.  Slater  Fund  has,  for  some  years, 
appropriated  fourteen  hundred  dollars  a  year  to  the  school.  Mr.  Tuthill 
King,  of  Chicago,  and  Mr.  J.  II.  Cassedy,  and  the  lat^  Hon.  William  E. 
Dodge,  of  New  York,  have  each  established  scholarships  of  five  thousand 
dollars.  The  Plaintield  and  Garfield  Scholarship  Funds  are  smaller  than 
the  others.  Mrs.  Valeria  G.  Stone,  of  Maiden,  Mass.,  who  lias  deeply 
interested  herself  in  the  intellectual  improvement  of  the  colored  people 
both  North  and  South,  having,  it  is  said,  donated  over  one  million  dol- 
lars  to  that  object,  built  what  is  known  as  Stone  Hall,  and  has  given 
fifty  thousand  dollars  to  the  University.  The  building  here  alluded  to 
was  erected  in  1882,  and  contains  the  chapel  and  library,  the  school- 
room, recitation  and  lecture  rooms  for  the  more  advanced  students,  and 

'  There  is  no  rc<;ular  president  of  the  faculty.    Its  acting  president  is  liev.  Jloraci^ 
Buinstead,  I).  D. 

^Of  rec<^nt  years  nearly  one-half  of  Georgians  one  hnndrejl  and  thirty-seven  counties, 
and  from  five  to  ten  States,  have  been  represented  on  the  University  rej^ister.    AceoriU 
ing  to  the  hoard  of  visitoi-s'  report  t'ov  1887,  sixty-four  counties  of  Georj^ia  and  eij;ht 
other  States  were  represented  at  the  University. 
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tlic  ]>1iilosc)pbiciil*  and  chcmicul  laboratory.  Of  the  Kuowles  IndoBtrial 
Hiiildiii^,  likcwLse  an  individual  gift  to  tho  institution,  we  have  already 
spoken.  The  annual  appropriation  from  the  State  has,  until  its  recent 
discontinuance,  invariably  been  confined  to  the  payment  of  teachers* 
salaries. 

Atlanta  University  is  now  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  it«  corporate 
existence.  Durin^^  that  period  it  has  acquired  a  vested  capital  in  lands, 
buildings,  library,  and  vahiable  appurtenances  fairly  estimated  at  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars.*-*  The  college  structures  are  four  in  nnraber, 
consisting  of  the  two  buildings  just  mentioned,  and  the  two  dormitories, 
which  are  respectively  designated  as  North  Hall  and  Soath  Hall.  There 
is  also  a  large  barn  on  the  premises.  It  was  erected  in  1882,  and  far- 
nishes  facilities  for  tlie  development  of  the  farm  work  of  the  University. 
These  buildings  are  situated  on  high  ground  in  the  western  part  of  the 
city  of  Atlanta,  and  are  surrounded  by  about  sixty  acres  of  land  he- 
longing  to  the  institution. 

ATLANTA  BAPTIST  SEMINARY.^ 

This  seminar}',  for  the  education  of  colored  ministers  and  teachers  in 
Georgia,  is  sustained  chiefly  by  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission 
S(u;iety,  the  headciuarters  of  which  are  in  New  York.  ISstablisheil  in 
isi;7,  it,  was  located  lor  a  time  in  Augusta,  under  the  name  of  the 
"Au«,nista  Institute,"  where  it  struggled  with  many  diflicuUies  until  187L 
At  that  time  an  unworthy  party,  Seigfricd,  by  name,  who  was  at  its 
head,  was  dismissed;  and  the  institution  was  organized  in  a  more 
eflective  form  by  his  successor  in  the  ofiice  of  principal,  lie  v.  J.  T. 
Kobert,  LL,  I).  Doctor  I^obert  was  a  Southerner  by  birth,  althongb 
long  a  resident  in  Ohio  and  Iowa,  and  had  been  strongly  recommended 
to  the  so(!iety  by  the  white  Southern  Laptist  ministers  as  a  suitable 
person  ibr  the  conduct  of  tin*  enterprise.  Eight  years  of  prosiiezitj 
and  progress  followed,  and,  in  1870,  the  seminary  was  transferred  to 
tln^  capital  of  the  State,  at  Atlant.a,  and  now  bears  the  name  of  Atlanto 
I>aptist  Seminary. 

\V«*  arc*  informed  that  during  the  ten  years  of  Doctor  Kobert^s  admioiS' 
tration,  ending  with  ISSI,  thiee  hundred  and  seventy-one  Students  had 
receivc'd  instrnetion  in  tlie  school,  ol'  whom  one  hundred  and  forty-two 
<'onti*i!iplated  tearhin.u",  and  two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  had  the  min- 
istry in  view.     Ol'  the  eighty  students  then  in  attendance,  fifty  or  more 

'  iM-tniiiiriits  lor  >iirv»'\  iiiix  an»l  cnniiiLMTin;^  purposes,  and  an  excellent  tolescoMf 
iiiny  l»(M'niinn'r:ittMl  anion!!:;  tlir  i>liiiosoplii(.'al  apparatus. 

■  K'i'port  <»r  tlu'  r.oai'!  i)f  Visitors  lor  li^>'r)-8(5. 

Hi-tory  «»t'ilii'  Il.ipiist  l>.'n.>ni:natioii  iii  (Ji-or^cia,  with  Hio«<;ra])liical  Coiupendinm, 
vtr.    C.Mii.ilf.l  tor  ill.' Clnisii.in   IndrK.     Atlanta,  <!a.,  HSl.     Pago  242. 

Th-'  IS-nnist  Kncychjp.itlia,  l)y  William  Cathoart,  D.  D.  Philadclpbia,  1883.  Pp. 
IT  -. 

i'alaloi'iio  lor  I. -Si-"' 7. 
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were  pastors  or  candidates  for  the  ministry.  According  to  the  1886-87 
catalogue,  the  number  in  the  seminary  was  one  hundred  and  forty-six  ; 
eighteen  being  in  the  theological  department,  thirty-two  studying  for 
the  ministry,  and  forty-two  preparing  to  become  teachers. 

The  present  faculty  consists  of  five  instructors,  of  whom  the  Eev. 
Samuel  Graves,  D.  D.,  is  president.  The  studies  pursued  in  the  semi- 
nary are  comprehended  in  the  normal,  preparatory,  collegiate  (which 
includes  a  classical  and  a  scientific  course),  and  theological  depart- 
ments. The  theological  course  has  been  extended  so  as  to  embrace  two 
years.'  A  library  is  attached  to  the  institution,  which  now  contains  up- 
ward of  seventeen  hundred  volumes. 

CLARK  UNIVERSITY.^ 

Founding  of  the  University. — This  institution  is  supported  by  the 
Freedmen's  Aid  Society,  a  charitable  organization  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  Bishops  Clark  and  Haven  were  chiefly  instrumen- 
tal in  founding  it.  From  the  former,  in  consideration  of  his  distin- 
guished labors  in  its  behalf,  the  University  takes  its  name.  It  was  be- 
gun in  18G9  as  a  primary  school,  with  a  department  for  the  training  of 
preachers.  It  was  not  chartered  as  a  University  until  1877.  The  col- 
lege was  located  at  Atlanta.^  For  the  first  few  years  it  occupied  a  small 
building  on  Whitehall  Street,  and  was  afterward  (in  1880)  removed  to 
its  present  desirable  position  at  the  southern  end  of  Capitol  Avenue. 

In  1872  the  institution  passed  under  the  control  of  the  city,  the  un- 
derstanding being  that  the  latter  would  pay  the  teachers'  salaries  and 
furnish  the  necessary  buildings.  The  other  funds  were  then  applied  to 
the  establishment  of  a  theological  department,  in  accordance  with  the 
wisli  of  Bishop  Clark,  who  had  left,  by  will,  several  thousand  dollars  for 
that  purpose.  The  city  failed  to  comply  with  that  part  of  its  agree- 
ment providing  for  the  erection  of  buildings,  and  new  arrangements 
had  to  be  made. 

Through  the  hearty  co-operation  and  generous  contributions  of  its 
Northern  friends,  Clark  University  has  been  liberated  from  all  embar- 
rassment and  placed  upon  a  lirm  and  excellent  basis.  It  has  fine  col- 
lege buildings,*^  situated  upon  a  tract  of  some  four  hundred  acres  of  land 

*  ITeuderson's  Common  wealth  of  Georgia,  i).  271).  Catalogues  for  1885-86  aud  188G-87. 

^This  city  was  chosen,  as  it  ''might  give  character  aud  influence  to  our  movement," 
writes  A.  W.  Cummings  (Early  Schools  of  Methodism,  p.  410);  '*for  Atlanta  is  the 
gateway  to  the  South,  and  exerts  a  controlling  iufluenco  over  it." 

^  There  are  three  of  these  structures.  Chrisman  Hall,  a  cut  of  which  is  hero  ap- 
pended, was  erected  at  a  cost  of  twenty-seven  thousand  dollars,  and  was  dedicated  in 
1880.  It  hears  the  name  of  Mrs.  Eliza  Chrisman,  of  Topeka,  Kans.,  that  lady  having 
donated  ten  thousand  dollars  toward  the  building  fund,  the  balance  being  raised  by 
subscription  in  the  North.  The  Gammon  Theological  Hall,  opened  in  188'.^  was  com- 
pleted and  furnished  at  a  cost  of  thirty  thousand  dollars.  It  is  built  of  brick,  with 
stone  trinmiings,  and  is  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  loug  by  fifty-two  feet  wide,  and  is 
four  stories  high.  Rev.  E.  H.  Gammon,  of  Batavia,  111.,  beside  contributing  eight 
thousand  dollars  to  this  object,  has  recently  added  a  gift  of  two  bandied  tbousand 
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stated  that  some  intiiiential  persons  endeavored  to  prevent  the  appro- 
priations to  the  school.  The  secret  of  this  dissatisfaction  lay  in  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  teachers  employed  at  the  institution  were  all  North- 
erners, who,  it  was  alleged,  sedulously  instilled  in  the  mind  of  the  col- 
ored pupil  feelings  of  dislike  for  his  native  State,  and  of  bitter  hatred 
for  the  whites. 

But  better  counsels  at  length  prevailed,  and  the  State  board  of  visit- 
ors adopted  the  rational  plan  of  allaying  the  feeling  of  animosity  on  the 
part  of  the  colored  people.  Their  attention,  in  this  connection,  was 
first  called  to  the  manner  of  instruction  in  the  school.  They  noticed 
the  sectional  books  in  use,  and  urged  upon  the  president  the  propriety 
of  changing  the  tendency  of  the  teaching.  The  aim  of  the  instructors, 
thc}^  said,  should  not  be  to  alienate  the  affections  of  the  pupils  from 
their  country,  and  induce  a  feeling  of  opposition  to  the  whites,  but  to 
cultivate  kindly  relations  between  the  two.  They  had  enormous  power 
over  those  who  controlled  almost  one-half  the  votes  in  the  Empire  State, 
since  their  pupils  were  eminently  "  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter.'' 
The  pupils  trained  there  would  go  forth  and  exercise  a  great  influence 
on  the  others  whom  they  might  teach ;  and  it  was  highly  incumbent  on 
the  instructors  to  make  faithful,  devoted  citizens  of  them. 

Such  arguments  had  their  weight  with  President  E.  A.  Ware,  and 
bore  in  time  the  desired  fruits.  The  committee  of  visitors  for  1877  re- 
ported :  "  Members  of  the  Board  thought  that  the  animus  of  the  pupils 
this  year  seemed  much  better."  Again,  in  the  report  of  the  board  for 
1878-7J),  we  find  it  announced  that  "the  objectionable  sectional  books 
have  disappeared  from  the  library,  and  3'our  committee  are  assured,  not* 
only  that  those  Northern  teachers  do  not  try  to  alienate  them  [the  pu- 
pils] from  old  masters  and  homes,  and  from  their  native  State,  but  that 
every  eftbrt  is  used  to  counteract  any  tendency  towards  such  aliena- 
tion." 

The  reports  on  the  educational  work  accomplished  at  Atlanta  Uni- 
versity have  continued  to  be  favorable  to  the  present  time.  In  all  of 
them  is  evinced  a  sincere  faith  in  the  capacity  of  the  colored  race.  In 
the  report  for  1883  occurs  this  piissage: 

"We  confess  to  some  degree  of  surprise  and  gratification  at  the  pro- 
ficiency exhibited  by  many  of  the  pupils  in  every  dei)artment  of  study 
in  which  they  were  examined  before  us.  This  was  particularly  true  in 
relation  to  those  studies  which  i)erTain  to  the  higher  culture." 

Thus  has  this  institution,  in  the  brief  period  of  its  existence,  become 
a  large  and  influential  medium  for  the  education  of  (he  colored  race. 
Commencing  with  only  a  preparatory  and  a  normal  department  and 
eighty-nine  students  in  18()1),  it  has  by  gradual  ste])s  risen  to  its  pres- 
ent status^  of  five  courses  of  study,  juid  an  atteiulance  of  four  hundred 
ami  thirteen.-'     Its  faculty,  which  in  its  <»:irly  years  ("onsistcd  of  but  iiiiH* 


-.^7. 


'  C7atalo|rno  for  18H(;-.^ 
-Of  th'm  numlxM',  oiu'  hiindnMl  ami  s«»vi'iily-liv«i  wore  hoys  and  two  hundnMl  and 
thirty -eii^ht  wcm  y,\r\)i. 
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teachers,  ia  now  niiinerically  more  than  twice  }us  stron*?  as  it  was  tlicjiJ 
lis  curriculuiii,  wliile  somewhat  restricte<l  in  its  compass  at  the  start, 
is  now  as  complete  and  tulvanited  as  that  of  not  a  few  of  tlio  older  white 
c^ollegfCH  in  the  South.  Tlie  school,  though  indebted  to  Georgia  for  its 
principal  patronage,  has  extended  its  constituencjy  beyond  the  limits  of 
that  State,^  and  its  one  hundred  and  sixty  or  more  graduates  ma^-  be 
seen  engaged  from  Washington  to  Texas  in  spreading  the  influence  of 
the  Atlanta  University. 

RESOURCES  OF    THE  UNIVERSITY. 

A  word  now  in  regard  to  the  general  resources  of  Atlanta  University. 
The  institution,  as  has 'been  seen,  owes  its  existence  almost  entirely  tx> 
donations  from  liberal  Northern  friends  in  the  American  Missionary  As- 
sociation, and  is  very  largely  beholden  for  its  su[)port  to  the  san^e 
generous  source.  In  the  linancial  statement  of  May,  1872,  for  the  pre- 
ening twelve-month,  it  appears  that  out  of  tne  thirty -one  thousand  dol- 
lars which  had  been  received,  fourteen  thousand  were  donated  by  the 
American  Missionary  Association.  In  the  printed  register  of  gifts  of 
twenty -five  dollars  and  upward,  all  except  a  small  fraction  came  from 
the  Nortli,  the  New  England  States  furnishing,  on  an  average,  about 
two-thirds.  In  a  similar  list  for  1S8G-87,  out  of  si>uty-tive  hundred  dol- 
lars in  round  numbers,  the  entire  amount,  witli  the  excei)tion  of  six 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  was  contributed  by  Northern  and  Western 
States. 

It  was  a  New  York  man,  Mr.  11.  R.  Graves,  wlio  chielly  founded  the 
library  of  Atlanta  University,  and  perman(»,ntly  endowed  it  with  live 
thousand  dollars.  This  library  now  contains  some  six  thousand  vol- 
umes, and  through  the  aid  afforded  by  the  endowment  fund  is  experi- 
encing a  steady  growth.  The  John  F.  Slater  Fund  has,  for  some  years, 
appropriated  fourteen  hundred  dolhus  a  year  to  the  school.  Mr.  Tuthill 
King,  of  Chicago,  and  Mr.  J.  II.  Cassedy,  and  the  late  Hon.  William  E. 
Dodge, of  New  York,  have  each  established  scliolarships  of  five  thousand 
dollars.  The  Plainliehl  and  (larfield  Scholarsiiip  Funds  are  smaller  than 
the  others.  Mrs.  Valeria  G.  Stone,  of  Maiden,  Mass.,  who  has  deeply 
interested  herself  in  the  intellectual  imt)rovement  of  the  colored  people 
both  North  an<l  Sontli,  having,  it  is  said,  donated  over  one  million  dol- 
lars to  that  objec^t,  built  what  is  known  as  Stone  Hall,  and  has  given 
fifty  thousand  dollars  to  the  Tniversity.  The  building  here  alludcMl  to 
was  erected  in  18S2,  an<l  contains  the  chaijel  and  library,  the  sch(K>l- 
room,  recitation  and  ]o(;ture  rooms  for  tlie  more  advanced  students,  and 

•  Thoni  iH  no  rcj^iihir  president  of  tho  facility.  Its  actin;;  prosuh'iit  is  Kcv.  Horace 
HiiinRtoad,  I).  D. 

^Of  n»n'nt  yoars  nearly  oni'-lialf  of  Ooorj^ia'soiip  luiiulnvl  and  thirty-sovoii  oonnti("!S, 
nrnl  from  livi»  to  t«Mi  States,  have  1»«m»h  r('|»n'sented  on  flie  l^riiv^Tsity  register.  Accord- 
ing to  th«  l)oard  *)f  visiloiV  report  i\n-  l"'.";*,  sixty-fonr  <'«>niitii's  of  (Jeor^ia  and  ei;r||t 
other  StAtCH  were  repreHiMited  at  tlie  lJniv<'rsity. 
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wliicli  it  owns,  in  tlio  suburbs  of  Atlanta,  It  also  has  a  numerous  and 
wcllorjjanized  faculty,  a  comprehensive  system  of  instruction,  embrac- 
ing, in  addition  to  the  collegiate,  academic,  normal,  and  grammar  school 
courses,  a  school  of  theology,  business  and  industrial  departments,  a 
college  of  music,  and  good  philosophical  apparatus  and  libraries. 

The  Theological  School — The  theological  school,  which  is  preeminently 
the  strong  feature  of  the  institution,  is  handsomely  endowed  and  pos- 
sesses a  valuable  library  of  over  four  thousand  volumes.  It  receives 
students  from  nearly  every  Southern  State.^  The  full  theological  coarse 
occupies  three  years ;  but  partial  courses  of  one  or  two  years  have 
been  provided  for  those  who  are  not  able  to  pursue  the  regular  classes. 
Graduates  in  the  former  case  receive  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity; 
in  the  latter,  a  certificate  from  the  institution.  Free  tuition  as  well  as 
free  rooms  are  accorded  to  the  regular  members  of  the  theological 
school.^ 

The  Industrial  Department. — The  industrial  department  is  also  a 
specialty.  Its  excellence  is  indorsed  by  Dr.  Atticus  G.  JIaygood,  who 
says  that  '*  Clark  University  is  second  only  to  Hampton^  in  this  line.^ 
The  work,  running  through  three  years,  includes  carpentry,  carriage 
construction,  house-keeping,  dress-making,  printing,  and  shoe-making. 
Agricultural  training  is  also  afforded,  and  a  nurse-training  department 
has  been  recently  opened  under  the  direction  of  the  resident  physician, 
assisted  by  some  of  the  best  medical  talent  of  the  city. 

The  course  iu  the  college  of  music  is  thorough  as  far  as  it  goes.  Pu- 
pils are  thcpe  instructed  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  playing  upon 
the  i)iano  and  the  organ. 

There  are  twenty  teachers  in  the  University  faculty,  exclusive  of  its 

ilolljira  for  tho  i)erm:iiiont  endowment  of  the  hall  (Cutalogiie,  of  lti<;<t>-rH7).  Warren 
Hall  is  the  new. building;  just  finished,  and  is  intended  for  the  use  of  the  femah»8.  It 
contains  a  ninnher  of  dormitories,  a  hirgo  reading-room,  and  a  dining-room  capable 
of  seating  several  hundred  persons.  Twenty-seven  thousand  dolhirs  were  expended 
in  its  erection,  one-half  of  wliich  amount  \v:is  i-upplied  by  Doctor  Gammon.  Jiallard 
Ilall,  so  caUed  Ix'canse  Mr.  Stephen  Ballard,  of  Brooklyn,  X.  Y.,  donated  toward  its 
construction  live  thousand  dollars,  is  still  in  i>roress  of  erection. 

'  Nine  Southern  States  were  represtmted  among  the  fifty-six  studc^nts  who  worq  in 
attendance  during  the  session  of  1SS>-S7. 

-In  i>roof  of  tho  general  excelhMu^e  of  this  dei)artmcnt  of  Clark  University,  wc 
quote  the  following  from  Dr.  Atticus  (J.  llaygood,  who  is  alreatly  familiar  to  the 
))nblic  as  the  author  of  Our  Ihother  in  Black.  He  says:  "It  is  to  be  <iuestioned 
whether  any  single  institution  nndcr  the  (!are  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
holds  a  place  of  importance  and  responsibility  ecpial  to  that  which  is  jiossiblo  t«>  the 
Qammon  School  of  Theoloirv.  *  *  *  It  mav  well  be  (luestiontMl  wh<'rln»r  anv  sin- 
glo  institution  in  the  Southern  States  could  not  be  better  spared.  *  *  -  1  tjiink 
I  may  say  without  exaggeration  that  the  (^anunon  School  of  Theology  is,  in  many 
nvspects,  the  most  imi>ortaut  singh*  experiment  nnnle  by  Protc'^tant  ism  in  this  eoun- 
try — so  far  as  I  know  in  any  c«)untry — in  the  momentous  matter  of  teaching  and 
training  colored  j>rcaclu'rs.'*  S«'c  also  Catalogu(»  «)f  (lamuion  Scluxd  of  Theol«)gy  for 
1H8S,  pp.  n-i>. 

•'Tlu^  Hampton  Normal  and  AgricMiltural  Institule  for  coh)red  and  Indian  youth  in 
Virginia.     (8^'e  Report  of  the  Ctunmissioner  of  Kdncalion  for  HS."!.  pp.  'JT:?,  »J7ri.) 
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preBideut,  Rev.  E.  O.  Thayer,  A.  M.  Three  of  these  are  coinieeteil  with 
the  Gaminou  School  of  Theology/  «iikI  eleven  with  the  industrial  ile- 
partmeut. 

The  catalogue  of  1S8G-87  shows  an  atteiulance  upon  all  the  br.iuches 
of  Clark  University  of  three  hundred  and  twenty-two  students. 

There  are  live  literary  societies  in  the  institution,  i)roininent  among 
which  is  the  theological  and  debating  society  of  the  Gauinion  »School  of 
Theology, 

SPELMAN  SEMINARY. 

This  iustitution,  designed  especially  ft)r  the  instruction  of  colored  wo- 
men and  girls,  was  opened  in  the  basenuMit  of  the  Friendship  Baptist 
Church,  in  the  city  of  Atlanta,  April  11, 1881,  by  the  present  principals, 
Misses  Sophia  B.  Packard  and  Jlattie  E.  Giles,  who  were  coniinissioned 
by  the  Woman's  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  of  Boston. 
There  the  work  of  education  was  carried  on  for  nearly  two  years. 

The  school  began  with  eleven  pupils.  The  aggregate  number  in  at- 
tendance during  the  seven  years  of  its  existen(*-e  has  been  over  3,580 
pupils,  six  hundred  and  nine  names  appearing  on  the  1887-88  register. 

The  faculty  at  present  com])rises  twenty-seven  teachers,  beside  as- 
sistants; and  thecourseof  study  embraces  preparatory,  normal,  and  sei- 
eutific  or  higher  normal  courses.  jVIusical  and  industrial  dei)artments 
are  also  connected  with  the  seminary,  an<l  a  training  S(^hool  for  nurses, 
established  in  188G,  is  among  the  advantages  which  it  affords. 

The  X)resent  property  of  the  school,  which  is  valued  at  over  eighty 
thousand  dollars,  consists  of  several  a(*res  of  land,  four  double  houses, 
Rockefeller  Hall,  and  the  large  brick  building  which  is  now  being  erected 
to  take  the  X)lace  of  Union  Hall,  destroyed  by  lire  in  June  of  the  past 
year  (1887). 

THE   PAINE   IXSTITUTE.-' 

"They  (the  colored  Methodist  Kpiscopal  cliurches)  have  wo  institution 
under  their  management  for  the  education  of  those  who  are  to  occupy 
their  pulpits  and  preside  in  their  schools.  Their  preachers  and  teach- 
ers, if  educated  at  all,  must  for  the  mo^t:  ])art  be  e<lucate<l  by  those  who 
are  not  in  sympathy  with  their  organization.  If  tlu\v  are  to  make  any 
progress,  or  even  to  maintain  their  <*xistence,  they  must  provide  for  the 
educiition  of  those  who  are  to  take  charg<'  of  their  schools  and  religious 
congregations.  They  have  mMth(»r  the*,  money  to  establisli  si'hools,  nor 
the  men  competent  to  conduct  thcMu;  and  they  look  to  us  for  aid.'' 

Such  was  the  language  of  the  committee  on  education  in  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  of  the  Methodist  Kpisc(»|)al  (Miun'ii  South.  It  was  to 
meet  the  necessities  of  thc:  cas<»,  and  to  carry  oul  the  ]>rovision  as  in- 
troduced by  the  GeiM'ral  ConfenMHM* of  ISSU,  that    th<*  I*ainc  Institute 

'  Thin  M«:liot)l  lias  also  <'i«^lit.  spcii.il  irct  iirri.». 

«Tbi8  Hchool  wa.s  ikiiiumI  in  liimnior  Kcv.  Mnsrs  r.  I'aiiM',  «>!'  I«»\Na,  to  wl.iuii  it.  is 
inUebted  fur  an  (tndowtm'iit  fmid  nt'  twi-nt  v-tivc  thodsaiMl  (Utllars. 
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and  the  development  which  has  occarred,  we  are  sarprised  and  delighted 
at  the  tokens  of  benevolence,  of  order  restored,  of  the  recognition  of 
relative  rights,  of  domestic  peace,  of  mental,  moral,  and  political  ad- 
vancement, and  of  intellectual  progress,  which  confront  ua  on  every 
hand.  Among  the  factors  which  have  brought  about  this  happy  con- 
dition, none  is  so  potent  as  the  liberal  provision  made  at  the  general 
charge  for  the  inauguration  and  good  support  of  common  schools,  and 
for  rendering  a  university  education  within  the  limits  of  the  Common- 
wealth practically  free  to  all  who  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 

In  the  coat-of-arms  of  Georgia  appear  three  emblematic  columns,  in- 
scribed respectively  with  the  words,  '*  Wisdom,  Justice,  and  Modera- 
tion,^ and  supporting  an  arch  upou  which  is  engraven,  in  bold  relief, 
the  word  "Constitution." 

Eightly  judging  that  the  intelligence  of  the  citizen  and  the  education 
of  the  masses  are  indispensable  x>rerequisites  to  the  comprehension  and 
maintenance  of  wise,  just,  and  moderate  views  necessary  for  the  under- 
standing and  conservation  of  all  constitutional  rights  and  privileges, 
the  General  Assembly  and  the  people  of  Georgia  have  made,  and  are 
making,  most  praiseworthy  efforts  to  promote  the  general  good,  and 
render  learning,  both  primary  and  liberal,  popular  and  accessible  within 
the  limits  of  the  Commonwealth. 

CHAELES  EDGEWOETH  JONES. 

Augusta,  Oa.y  June  11, 1888. 
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LETTER. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington.  D,  C,  January  6,  1888. 

Sir:  The  aeconipaiiyinifinonogrtii)!!,  prepcired  at  the  request  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education  by  the  lie  v.  A.  D.  Mayo,  relates  to  the  subject  of 
industrial  education  in  the  South.  For  the  past  ei<?ht  years  Dr.  Mayo 
has  been  enjjnged  in  a  ministry  of  education  through  all  the  Southern 
States.  With  no  oflicial  relations,  and  with  the  solo  end  in  view  of 
observing  educational  affairs  in  the  South,  together  with  all  forms  of 
service  and  labor  found  to  be  practical  in  the  communities  visited,  with 
the  most  hearty  co-operation  of  the  leading  educators  and  public  men 
everywhere,  and  the  most  kindly  reception  by  teachers  and  pupils,  bis 
opportunities  of  studying  the  situation  have  probably  not  been  sur- 
passed. 

The  great  interest  in  the  subject  of  the  industrial  education  of  both 
races  throu;;h  the  school  systems  of  the  South,  the  extent  to  which  this 
form  of  instruction  has  already  been  carried,  the  means  available  for 
its  further  development,  and  the  practical  ways  of  engrafting  it  upon 
the  present  school  life  of  that  region,  have  all  been  the  subject  of  carefal 
observation  and  anxious  inquiry  from  the  beginning  of  the  ministry  of 
Dr.  Mayo. 

The  present  monograph  is  not  a  discussion  of  scholastic  methods,  or 
an  attempt  to  give  a  premature  opinion  on  many  important  points  now 
under  advisement  by  the  foremost  teachers  and  educational  authorities 
of  the  country.  The  author  has  assumed  the  more  useful  task  of  set- 
ting before  the  Southern  people  the  reasons  for  the  growing  interest 
in  in<lustrial  education  through  the  whole  country,  and  the  special  needs 
of  this  type  of  educational  work  in  the  development  of  the  great  resour- 
ces and  the  organization  of  the  labor  system  of  the  Southern  States, 
with  a  brief  account  of  the  principal  institutions  that  have  already 
undertaken  the  work. 

An  important  part  of  this  essa^^  is  concerned  with  the  consideration 
of  the  present  condition  of  the  educational  facilities  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts, where  a  large  majority  of  the  children  and  youth  of  the  South  are 
living.  Particular  attention  is  invited  to  this  portion  of  the  monograph, 
which  contains  a  variety  of  suggestions  for  awakening  public  interest 
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versity  in  which  a  people  has  ever  been  schooled  since  the  dawn  of  his- 
tory. Especially  is  this  true  of  the  past  revolutionary  epoch,  whose 
results,  at  home  and  abroad,  are  already  so  apparent.  In  a  civilization 
where  every  path  to  success  in  every  realm  of  human  life  is  thrown 
open  to  the  humblest  child,  where  every  man  is  a  sovereign  and  every 
woman  "  the  i)ower  behind  the  throne,"  nobody  can  accurately  say 
what  the  schools  of  any  grade  have  or  have  not  accomplished.  For 
the  people,  directly  or  indirectly,  make  the  schools,  and  their  merits  or 
failures  are  on  the  same  line  an  achievement  and  disaster  in  every  other 
department  of  American  life.  No  American  institution  can  be  sentenced 
as  the  scape  go <it  of  the  national  sins,  and  sent  off  into  the  wilderness 
under  a  curse.  The  people  are  the  only  scapegoats,  and  the  people  do 
not  propose  to  abdicate  at  the  summdns  of  any  earthly  tribunal.  Lord 
Macaulay,  a  generation  ago,  affirmed  the  profound  truth  that  the  fore- 
most mind  of  every  people  uses  the  educational  agencies  at  hand  and, 
somehow,  gets  its  training  for  life  therefrom.  Our  human  nature,  like 
theall-surrounding  air,  "  abhors  a  vacuum,"  and  whatever  Americanhu- 
man  nature  does  not  tind  in  the  school-house,  it  makes  haste  to  supply 
in  any  one  of  a  hundred  ways  peculiar  to  itself.  The  pedant  or  narrow 
schoolman  who  fancies  that  American  children  and  youth  only  learn 
what  is  included  in  "a  course  of  study"  and  a  text-book  and  is  certi- 
fied by  "examination  papers,"  will  do  great  injustice;  for  here,  as  no- 
where else,  the  educating  influence  of  American  life  environs  the  school, 
supplies  its  deficiencies,  and  often  makes  its  defects  the  suggestion  of 
the  most  intense  effort  outside. 

We  are  not,  therefore,  disposed  to  press  the  importance  of  Industrial 
Education  in  our  country  on  the  ground  that  our  past  educational  sys- 
tems have  been  a  failure,  and  our  present  methods  are  working  a  wide^ 
spread  demoralization,  especially  among  the  industrial  classes  of  our 
cities  and  populous  districts.  We  fail  to  see  the  necessity,  anywhere, 
of  dropping  one  good  thing  when  we  pick  up  another,  and  believe  a 
great  injustice  will  bo  done  by  a  judgment  of  this  sort.  Every  intel- 
ligent friend  of  Industrial  Education  must  acknowledge  that  the  train- 
ing and  informing  of  the  mind  by  good  methods  in  any  school  is,  to  that 
extent,  an  outfit  for  the  aj^plication  of  mental  power  to  the  work  of  life. 
Ignorance  and  mental  stupidity  are  the  bottom  curse  of  individual  or 
national  industry.  We  hold  that,  while  there  have  been  the  same  de- 
fects in  the  schools  as  in  every  department  of  Ameiican  affairs,  they 
are  entitled  to  a  reasonable  share  of  praise  for  that  majestic  develop- 
ment of  industry  which  has  made  the  Republic  not  only  the  richest, 
but  incomparably  the  most  active,  enterprising,  and  progressive  of 
nations  in  the  development  of  national  resources  and  the  general  en- 
joyment of  comfortable  living.  Were  it  worth  the  while  it  could  easily 
be  shown  that  every  American  State,  city,  or  locality  is  industrious, 
prosperous,  and  progressive  in  proportion  to  its  interest  in  the  schooling 
of  all  its  children  according  to  the  best  ideas  and  methods  at  hand. 
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Indeed^  the  new  and  wide-spread  interest  in  Technical  Instruction  and 
the  whole  matter  of  Industrial  Training  is,  in  considerable  degree,  the 
outgrowth  of  those  natural  methods,  especially  of  elementary  instruc- 
tion, which  for  the  past  twenty  years  have  been  gradually  introduced 
into  the  superior  schools  of  all  parts  of  the  country.  Under  different 
names — kindergarten,  object  teaching,  normal  methods — all  included  in 
the  popular  term,  "the  new  education,''  a  prodigious  advance  has  been 
made  in  the  direction  of  a  true  theory  of  instruction  and  discipline  for 
young  children.  The  characteristic  of  *'The  New  Education''  is  the  at- 
tempt to  train  the  faculties  in  their  true  order  of  development  by  those 
natural  and  divine  methods  whereby  the  infinite  wisdom  is  schooling  all 
men  in  tlie  university  of  life.  The  logical  outcome  of  all  such  work,  when 
well  done,  is  in  the  direction  of  the  broadest  and  finest  discipline  for 
superior  work.  A  great  deal  has  been  well  done,  and  the  thanks  of  the 
country  are  due  to  a  large  and  increasing  class  of  women  teachers,  who, 
with  the  patience,  fidelity,  enthusiasm,  tact,  skill,  and  instinctive 
knowledge  of  childhood  peculiar  to  their  sex,  have  done  so  much,  in 
all  ways,  for  the  enlargement  and  humanizing  of  school  life  in  general 
and  the  industrial  tendency  in  particular.  On  them  and  all  teachers 
who  work  in  the  spirit  of  these  natural  and  divine  methods  of  education 
the  friends  of  industrial  training  must  rely  for  the  beginnings  of  their 
work  in  all  classes  of  s<ihools. 

But  the  whole  thoughtful  side  of  the  American  people,  within  the 
I)a8t  twenty-five  years,  has  been  wonderfully  stirred  by  the  rapid  de- 
velopment of  the  resources  of  the  country,  in  contrast  with  the  inade- 
quacy of  organized  labor  to  face  the  demand  for  their  development. 
Since  the  dase  of  the  great  War  the  illimitable  western  world,  beyond 
the  frontier,  hjis  been  explored,  interlaced  with  railroads,  brought  under 
the  observation  of  experts,  and,  from  the  Mississippi  to  Alaska,  spread 
out  like  a  magical  picture  before  th^  eyes  of  an  astonished  people.  The 
vast  central  mountain  realm  of  the  East,  from  Harper's  Ferry  in  Vir- 
ginia almost  to  Montgomery  in  Alabama,  as  extensive  as  the  German  Em- 
pire, has  been  revealed  as  by  the  lifting  of  the  mist,  and  its  extraordi- 
nary resources  for  grazing,  forestry,  mining,  and  manufactures  have,  for 
the  first  time,  been  made  known  even  to  the  people  of  the  surrounding 
States.  At  the  same  time  the  American  peo))le  have  first  come  to 
an  adequate  conception  of  the  vast  realms  of  our  Southland  yet  un- 
tilled — Yazoo  valleys,  Texas  prairies,  western  Arkansas  hills,  bound- 
less forests,  countless  miles  of  coast,  with  water  power  to  whirl  the 
wheels  of  numberless  manufactures.  And  along  with  this  revelation, 
more  like  a  change  of  scene  in  the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainment  than 
a  sober  reality,  hiis  come  the  realization  of  the  incompetence  of  our 
labor  system  to  de<al  with  the  stupendous  task  of  the  development  of 
this  new  world,  to  say  nothing  of  the  improvement  of  what  is  now  in 
hand.  Of  our  sixty  millions  of  people,  any  man  who  cares  can  find  out 
bow  many  millions  of  laborers  are  still  among  the  ignorant  and  unskilled 
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class  who  can  only  struggle  wkh  what  they  have  now  undertaken,  in 
constant  peril  of  defeat  and  with  ueither  hope  uor  ability  for  an  aggres- 
sive induistrial  campaign.  Of  the  seven  millions  of  colored  people,  the 
main  dependence  of  several  States  for  labor,  the  majority  are  still  bat 
little  way  beyond  the  old  time  habits  of  work,  and  thousands  of  white 
native  people  in  the  same  States  have  made  little  advance  over  former 
methods  of  labor  and  industry.  The  Northern  States  are  swarming  with 
ignorant  and  unskilled  laborers  from  the  lower  planes  of  European  life, 
and  the  attention  of  the  country  is  rudely  summoned  to  the  impending 
danger  from  an  even  more  dangerou3  class  of  immigration.  Whatever 
praise  may  be  accorded  to  American  invention,  intelligence,  enterprise, 
and  the  upper  region  of  skilled  labor,  the  problem  still  confronts  the 
economist  and  the  statesman — how  to  train  and  organize  the  industrial 
army  to  march  over  and  possess  the  promised  land. 

This  conviction  is  sharply  emphasized  by  the  amazing  development 
of  labor-saving  machinery  within  the  same  period.  All  reasoning  on 
industrial,  social,  and  political  problems  that  does  not  include  this  most 
astonishing  of  all  the  revolutions  and  revelations  of  the  ages — the  effect 
of  the  inventions,  discoveries,  and  applications  of  physical  science  with- 
in the  past  half  century — is  now  ^<  ancient  history.^  "The  things  that  are 
seen  are  temporal,  but  the  things  that  are  not  seen  are  eternal."  While 
the  earth  has  trembled  with  the  tramp  of  the  most  powerful  armies  ever 
marshalled  and  the  whole  outward  x>olitical  administration  of  mankind 
has  been  changed,  there  has  gone  forward,  like  the  everyday  miracle 
of  Providence,  this  wondrous  conquest  of  the  powers  of  nature  that  al- 
most explodes  every  former  theory  of  the  nature  and  capacity  of  man. 
Any  clever  graduate  of  a  school  of  technology  can  now  do  a  score  of 
things  that  would  have  been  as  impossible  to  his  grandfather  as  the 
miracles  of  antiquity,  and  the  intelligent  laborer  of  to-day  represents 
sometimes  the  toil  of  a  regiment  of  stalwart  men  a  generation  ago. 
It  is  simply  pitiful  to  look  upon  the  frantic  efforts  of  the  labor  dema- 
gogue or  "master  workman,"  fumbling  with  the  impossible  problem 
of  making  the  unskilled  mechanic  the  equal  of  the  man  who  leads 
the  powers  of  nature  in  his  daily  toil.  The  bottom  charity  of  to-day 
is  to  convince  every  American  boy  and  girl  that  the  ignorant  and 
unskilled  person  anywhere — the  hod-carrier  on  his  ladder,  or  the  hidy  in 
her  palace — is  only  a  helpless  child,  at  the  mercy  of  the  trained  army  of 
industry  moving  to  the  front  to  possess  the  earth.  More  and  more  the 
laborer  who  can  not  "make  connection"  with  nature  through  the  agency 
of  machinery  must  fall  to  the  rear,  and  in  the  midst  of  abounding  wealth 
remain  obscure  and  poor,  defeated  in  the  race  for  life. 

The  upshot  of  all  this  is  that  the  industrial  demand  of  the  day  is  in- 
telligence in  the  masses  and  skill  in  the  leadership  of  labor  in  every  de- 
partment of  American  life.  Nobody  expects  that  the  masses  of  labor- 
ing men  and  women  can  be  made  skilled  laborers.  But  the  masses  can 
be  gradually  trained  to  the  intelligence  needful  in  meeting  the  new  con- 
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cUtions  of  labor,  and  #ie  leaders  of  industry  can  only  be  found  among 
those  in  whom  large  original  faculties  have  been  developed  by  the  thor- 
ough training  of  the  expert. 

And  when  the  country  looks  about  for  the  way  of  doing  this,  it  is  only 
natural  and  wholly  reasonable  that  it  should  ask :  Can  not  the  educa- 
tional school  system,  now  sujiported  at  an  annual  expense  of  $150,000,000, 
and  including  ten  millions  of  children  and  youth,  be  made  in  some  de- 
gree the  agency  for  this  new  training  and  organization  of  the  industrial 
forces  ?  The  question  is  so  reasonable  that  the  country  "  will  not  take 
No  for  an  answer,"  however  eminent  may  be  the  educational  authority 
that  pleads  the  negative.  The  demand  for  the  new  consideration  and 
thorough  organization  of  the  industrial  feature  of  our  American  edu- 
cational systems  is  not  visionary,  impracticable,  or  in  any  way  a  dis- 
paragement of  the  value  of  what  has  already  been  achieved.  No  com- 
petent educator  now  denies  that  both  moral  and  mental  training,  heart 
and  head,  must  be  fitly  joined  in  every  successful  school.  The  time  is 
rapidly  approaching  when  no  competent  educator  will  either  deny  or 
disparage  the  training  of  the  hand  as  the  instrument  of  the  heart  and 
the  iiead ;  the  joining  of  the  executive  to  the  moral  and  mental  force  in 
the  schooling  of  every  child. 

Already  this  demand  has  met  a  response,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  train- 
ing of  experts  in  all  the  mechanical  trades,  and,  in  less  measure,  in 
agriculture.  Although  the  Government  assignment  of  lands  for  the 
establishment  of  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  to  all  the  States 
in  18G2  appeared  somewhat  premature,  it  was  yet  none  too  early,  and 
the  gift  has  already  borne  abundant  fruit.  New  and  important  schools 
for  the  training  of  experts  in  the  mechanic  and  decorative  arts  are  being 
established,  by  noble  gifts,  in  every  portion  of  the  country,  especially 
in  the  States  most  distinguished  for  their  present  educational  facilities. 
It  is  now  probably  easier  to  persuade  men  of  large  wealth  to  give  gen- 
erously for  this  than  for  any  class  of  educational  establishments.  In 
the  secondary  schools,  especially  the  free  high  schools  of  the  country, 
something  has  already  been  done  towards  the  organization  of  a  sepa- 
rate department  of  manual  training,  and,  in  some  cases,  its  general  in- 
troduction aH  a  i)art  of  the  schooling  of  all  pupils.  In  the  larger  field 
of  the  industrial  training  of  the  masses  of  children  who  leave  school 
at  the  age  of  twelve  or  thereabouts,  many  interesting  experiments  are 
under  way,  and  all  the  improved  methods  of  elementary  education  are 
taking  on  the  industrial  shape.  Leading  educators  are  studying  this 
phase  of  the  question  with  great  care  and  an  earnest  desire  to  meet  the 
demand  of  the  country  ;  and  if  progress  appears  to  be  slow  to  the  im- 
imtient  advocatoof  the  cause,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  wisest 
teacher  best  appreciates  the  obstinate  conservatism  of  childhood,  is 
most  cautious  in  sudden  changes,  and  guards  most  carefully  the  whole 
nature  of  the  little  one  from  premature  stimulation,  even  in  the  most 
essential  requirements. 
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With  this  general  survey  of  the  whole  field,  wwich  seems  not  inap- 
propriate as  a  point  of  observation,  we  proceed  to  a  consideration  of  the 
South,  its  needs,  opportunities,  experiments,  and  achievements  in  this 
department  of  industrial  education. 

DISCUSSION  OF  SOUTHERN  RESOURCES,  ETC. 

The  considerations  already  noted  apply  with  special  significance  to 
the  majority  of  the  sixteen  States  once  classed  as  Southern ;  although  the 
Southern  people,  in  popular  speech,  now  often  include  the  border  States 
under  the  general  title,  the  North.  Nowhere  in  the  country  has  the 
discovery  of  vast  material  resources  been  hailed  with  such  astonishment 
and  enthusiasm  as  in  several  of  these  States.  The  old-time  system  of 
Southern  agriculture  left  vast  regions  of  mountain,  mineral,  and  forest 
land  untouched  and  very  imperfectly  known,  while  the  enormous  water- 
power  of  the  rivers  descending  from  the  central  highlands  was  but  little 
used.  An  examination  of  the  census  fills  one  with  amazement  at  the 
comparatively  small  area  of  land  under  cultivation  in  some  of  the  oldest 
of  these  States.  But  the  **times  of  this  ignorance  have  passed  away,^ 
and  the  leading  classes  of  the  Southern  people  are  now  thoroughly  awake 
to  the  amazing  natural  wealth  of  their  countrj^,  and  the  outside  world 
always  comes  back  from  a  tour  of  observation  with  figures  of  rhetoric  as 
the  only  tit  expression  of  what  it  has  seen.  With  all  duo  allowance  for 
the  enthusiastic  temper  and  wonderful  hopefulness  of  the  Southern  peo- 
l)le,  the  writer  of  these  pages  has  seen  enough  to  verify  the  statements 
and  opinions  here  expressed. 

Nobody  can  look  upon  the  magnificent  natural  advantjiges  of  Vir- 
ginia without  high  expectations  of  the  future  of  the  Old  Dominion.  In 
the  advantages  which  the  State  still  possesses  in  her  western  and  south- 
western area  are  the  materials  for  a  greater  prosperity  than  she  ever 
knew;  while  hor  eastern  rivers  and  harbors  still  invite  the  commerce  of 
the  world. 

North  Carolina,'apart  from  an  immensedepositof  mineral  wealth  and 
vast  water-power,  has  in  her  beautiful  mountain  region  a  field  for  stock- 
raising  of  indefinite  extent,  while  her  coast  country  may  become  the 
vineyard,  truck  farm,  and  fishing-ground  of  the  populous  Northeast. 
The  capabilities  of  Florida  are  already  sufficiently  made  known  to  need 
no  description,  and  the  rapid  multiplication  of  farms  and  growth  of 
cities  in  Georgia  justifies  the  pride  of  its  people. 

Alabama,  so  long  the  home  of  quiet  conservatism,  is  now  in  a  blaze  of 
excitement  over  the  rapid  discovery  and  improvement  of  her  northern 
world  of  iron  and  coal ;  while,  in  the  southeast,  a  new  agricultural  conn, 
try,  as  large  as  the  State  of  Connecticut,  is  coming  oiit  of  the  woods, 
and  her  coast  and  numerous  rivers  offer  an  extent  of  interior  naviga- 
tion hardly  excelled  by  any  State.  The  experts  tell  us  that  the  new 
cotton  region  of  Mississippi  opened  bj'  the  railway  from  Memphis  to 
VJcksburg,  and  secured  from  overfiowby  improved  levees,  will  ])roduce 
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as  much  cotton  as  is  uow  raised  in  all  the  States — leaving  the  old  plan- 
tation country  to  be  developed  in  the  rising  stock  and  dairy  industry, 
and  its  vast  forest  realm,  covering  more  than  a  third  of  the  State,  to  be 
developed  in  the  near  future.  Louisiana  only  requires  a  new  adjust- 
meut  of  its  leading  agricultural  interest,  and  better  defence  against  its 
turbulent  waters,  to  become  a  garden  of  beauty  and  fertility ;  and  the  in- 
dustrial department  of  Tulane  University,  if  well  supported  by  the  peo- 
ple, will  make  New  Orleans,  in  a  generation,  the  centre  of  ornamental 
manufactures  for  the  increasing  populations  of  which  it  is  the  natural 
metropolis.  Texas  can  be  safely  left  to  the  enthusiasm  of  its  own  pro- 
gressive class  for  due  publication  through  Christendom.  Arkansas,  al- 
ready one  of  the  most  substantial  and  prosperous  States  of  the  South- 
west, has  a  western  region  fitly  described  as  Vermont  removed  to  a 
southern  latitude,  while  no  State  would  profit  more  by  a  vigorous  sys- 
tem of  river  improvement.  Tennessee  is  not  surpassed  by  any  Southern 
State  in  her  natural  advantages,  indeed  is  three  States  in  one,  with  four 
of  the  most  prosperous  cities  of  the  South.  East  Tennessee  is  a  sort  of 
Southern  New  England.  The  five  border  States  need  no  "  boom,"  and 
nothing  but  reactionary  economies  and  social  class  prejudice  can  hold 
back  tlie  enterprising  portion  of  their  people  from  the  splendid  future 
already  in  their  sight.  South  Carolina,  the  greatest  sufferer  by  the  War, 
has  displayed  an  energy  in  education  and  in  the  enlargement  and  va- 
riety of  her  industry  almost  unparalleled  under  the  circumstances,  and 
Charleston  is  doubtless  in  better  shape  for  future  growth  than  before  the 
high  wind  and  the  great  shake  of  the  past  three  years.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  build  up  the  fabric  of  Southern  prosperity  on  any  imaginary 
downfall  or  decay  of  Northern  enterprise.  The  mighty  North  is  still 
only  on  the  threshold  of  a  grander  future  than  it  even  now  appreciates. 
The  industries  of  the  South,  with  a  wise  political  and  social  direction, 
at  best,  will  hardly  keep  pace  with  the  growing  demands  of  its  own 
population.  The  South  is  as  large  as  Europe  west  of  Eussia,  and  the 
developed  South,  with  its  Territorial  annex,  will  easily  support  twice 
the  population  of  the  present  Union. 

But  over  against  this  picture,  in  justice  to  the  South  itself,  must  be 
set  the  honest  statement  of  the  peculiar  disabilities  in.  its  system  of  la- 
bor, lack  of  capital,  and  the  great  deficiency  in  industrial  training  in  the 
majority  of  its  laboring  people.  It  is  not  necessary  to  exaggerate  these 
defects  as  they  doubtless  are  often  exaggerated;  sometimes  by  politi- 
cal prejudice  and  the  impatience  of  the  Northern  enterprising  class  most 
inclined  to  look  Southward  for  a  field  of  investment,  but  oftener  by  the 
profound  ignorance  of  the  actual  status  of  Southern  life  which  still  in- 
volves even  the  intelligent  masses  of  the  North,  and  makes  Loth  the 
political  and  religious  press  a  sore  of  drop-curtain  on  which  is  i)aiuted  a 
thoroughly  misleading  picture  of  this  entire  section  of  the  country. 

The  South  is  also  misrepresented  by  a  class  at  home,  sometimes  in. 
fluential  in  public  and  social  affairs,  which  feels  called  upon  to  reQje.\Lt 
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Bn>  people,  wllid^  inbothft 
He  Justly  iqipfeciatod  ftr  i 
present  achievements  and  cong  alated  on  the  splender  of  a  ftni 
which  may  be  seen  by  some  who  now  rei  I  this.  The  pictom  henpfr 
sented  of  the  labor  sitaation  in  the  South  that  vhioh  forees  itself  ■!■ 
every  fair-minded  and  intelligent  observer  ficom  bey«Mid  its  bordefl^ai 
is  held  by  every  competent  man  of  large  business  eapecity  and  had 
and  patiiotic  vie^s  eneonntered  in  the  writer's  experience  of  eight  joa 
in  every  Soathern  State. 

Of  the  eighteen  millions  of  the  Southern  people^  seven  millioDiSi 
colored  and  of  a  race  only  twenty-five  years  emancipated  from  staffQ 
and  less  than  three  hundred  years  out  of  the  abject  Harbarisra  of  til 
Dark  Continent.    Apart  from  moral  and  political  considerations,  eraj 
impartial  observer  must  realize  that,  in  the  period  befine  1800,  Ih 
Xegro  made   greater  progress  towanls  civilization   than  any  peofk 
known  to  history  in  a  time  as  brief.    He  learned  the  tiiree  fimdamcBlri 
conditions  of  moileni  life — steady  and  persistent  work,  and  thelangoiii 
and  religion  of  the  foremost  people  of  Christendom.     Whatever  mayb 
said  or  thought  to  his  disparagement,  his  progress  daring^  his  tweatj'- 
tive  years  of  freedom  has  justified  the  reasonable  hOi>es  of  his  judidos 
friends.    No  welliuformed  person  can  deny  the  significant  faet  tW 
every  year  a  larger  number  of  the  Negroes  are  becoming  independcBl 
land-owner^i,  living  in  comfortable  homes,  in  goodfamily  life,  gettinif  thi 
elements  of  knowledge,  and  ^'  growiug"  a  genuine  saperior  class,  ehs^ 
acterized  by  industry,  economy,  intelligence,  and  morality,  whose  ii* 
fluence  is  everywhere  felt  on  the  masses  below.    The  Southern  Negi* 
now  owns  from  one  to  two  hundred  million  dollars — thefrait  of  faisfirit 
generation  of  freedom.    And,  although  there  are  still  plenty  of  peopk 
who  deny  his  capacity  for  the  higher  industrial  occupations,  yettlM 
Negro  is  doing,  with  fair  success,  everything  his  critics  insist  he  eH 
not  do,  and  his  ability  for  industrial  development  is  nowhere  better  ap* 
preeiated  than  among  the  leading  experts  and  wisest  economists  of  the 
States  that  know  him  best.    Perhaps  it  will  turn  out  that  the  greatail 
advantage  of  the  Negro  is  that  he  is  the  latest  comer  on  the  threshold 
of  modern  civilization;  that  his  past  has  been  free  from  the  awful  calami- 
ties of  war,  pestilence,  and  famine,  whose  grim  ghosts  still  haaut  the 
dreams  of  every  European  people;  and  that  he  begins  his  new  career 
in  an  age  of  light,  philanthropy,  and  economic  science,  a  citizen  of  tiM 
world's  great  republic,  among  a  people  who  are  bound  to  him   by  the 
strongest  of  all  ties — companionship  in  the  home,  industrial  dependenoe, 
and  community  of  religion. 
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But  all  this  can  not  abut  the  eyes  of  men  that  see  things  as  they  are 
to  the  actaal  condition  of  this  great  and  rapidly  increasing  body,  con- 
sidered as  an  industrial  force  competent  to  wrestle  with  the  gigantic 
fact  of  the  Sonthern  need  of  material  development.  To  talk  now  of  the 
advantage  of  an  ignorant  and  docile  peasant  class  as  an  important  ele- 
ment of  American  life,  is  to  talk  to  the  winds.  The  negro  will  not 
be  especially  ignorant  half  a  century  hence,  and  the  more  he  knows, 
the  less  of  a  stolid  European  peasant  he  will  become.  His  ignorance, 
indifference,  indolence,  shiftlessness,  superstition,  and  low  tone  of 
morality  are  now  proiiigious  hlnderances  to  Southern  development,  in- 
volving the  great  low  country,  where  he  swarms,  in  a  condition  which 
no  agricultural  people  can  permanently  endure — an  effectual  bar  to  the 
coming  in  of  a  superior  class,  whose  enterprise  and  capital  might  rehabil- 
itate the  land ;  while  every  considerable  town  and  city  has  a  glut  of 
the  lower  strata,  and  domestic  service  is  involved  in  such  confusion  and 
annoyance  that  the  Southern  housekeeper  is  the  most  sorely  afflicted  of 
all  her  troubled  sisterhood  in  civilized  lands. 

A  considerable  class  of  white  labor  through  large  regions  of  the  South 
is  only  superior  by  the  native  superiority  of  the  white  race  or  its  heredi- 
tary training  through  centuries  of  civilization.  While  agriculture,  which 
must  for  many  years  be  the  overwhelming  interest  of  the  South,  is 
everywhere  improving,  especially  in  the  uplands,  and  by  the  skill  and 
enterprise  of  a  growing  class  of  skilled  agriculturists,  the  immense 
mountain  world,  inhabited  by  a  million  white  people,  still  lies  in  the 
shadow,  and  thousands  of  hard-working  farmers  are  struggling  with  the 
almost  hoi>ele8s  problem  of  seeking  prosperity  by  antiquated  methods 
of  work  and  unenterprising  habits  of  life.  The  rising  manufactures  of 
the  South  will  soon  absorb  the  class  of  the  poorer  white  people,  now  at 
work  as  operatives,  to  their  own  great  advantage  and  the  advantage  of 
the  community,  and  the  question  of  training  the  colored  people  for  such 
occupation  is  already  upon  the  managers  of  the  mills.  The  time  is  past 
when  the  Southern  white  people  are  justly  open  to  the  charge  of  *'lazi- 
ness.^  Considering  the  conditions  of  climate,  the  lack  of  diversified  oc- 
cupation, and  the  dreadful  collapse  of  health  and  spirits  that  followed 
the  superhuman  effort  of  the  War  period,  they  are  working  with  com- 
mendable vigor  and  facing  the  new  situation  in  a  manner  worthy  the 
American  name.  Too  many  of  their  superior  young  men  are  swarming 
the  towns  and  going  to  the  Northwest  for  the  rai)id  development  of 
affairs  at  home,  and  their  places  are  not  supplied,  as  in  the  old  Northern 
States,  by  a  prodigious  intiow  from  abroad,  whose  second  generation  is 
coming  to  the  front  in  many  wa3's  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  old  waste 
places.  The  women  of  the  South,  as  a  bo<l\%  have  proved  themselves 
worthy  of  all  praise  in  the  past  years  of  trial.  The  younger  women  of 
all  classes  are  a  most  hoi)eful,  active,  and  progressive  element  in  ed- 
ucation, religion,  and  the  8plen<lid  crusade  for  temperance  and  public 
morals.    But  while  New  England  boasts  of  two  hundred  ways  b^  wb\<s.\^ 
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an  instructed  woman  may  earn  a  respectable  living  outside  of  school- 
teacbing,  there  are  not  ten  avenues  of  profitable  occupation  open  to  the 
white  girls  of  the  South.  Every  Southern  State  is  now  making  great 
efforts  to  attract  the  only  sort  of  immigration  of  real  value.  Nothing 
would  so  complicate  the  Southern  situation  as  the  swarming  in  of  large 
bodies  of  ignorant  European  people,  whose  hatred  of  the  negro  would 
precipitate  labor  difficulties,  with  impending  peril  of  social  war.  Indeed, 
the  southern  Europeau  immigration  now  directed  to  some  of  the  Gulf 
States  is  too  much  of  this  sort.  But  the  industrial  disabilities  of  the 
present  are  the  chief  reason  why  the  better  sort  of  immigration,  outside 
flourishing  towns,  is  sporadic  and  has  in  no  considerable  way  affected 
the  couQtry.  The  new  Southwest,  between  the  Missouri  and  the  Colo- 
rado Eivers,  twenty  years  ago  a  new  country,  has  received  a  great  move- 
ment that  has  developed  its  resources  and  is  rapidly  making  southern 
Missouri,  western  Arkansas,  and  northern  Texas  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive portions  of  the  country. 

All  this  in  no  way  impeaches  the  fact  of  the  genuine  progress  of  all 
portions  of  the  South.  The  native. Southern  people,  of  both  races,  are 
increasing  faster  than  the  old  North,  perhaps  than  the  new  West. 
Everybody,  with  ordinary  exceptions,  is  working  harder,  and  whole 
classes  of  people,  once  living  in  leisure,  now  swell  the  industrial  throng. 
All  people,  save  the  vicious  and  idle,  are  living  more  comfortably 
than  ten  years  ago.  But  still  the  problem  is  there.  With  bound- 
less resources,  peculiar  advantages  of  climate,  its  intelligent  people 
awake  to  all  the  opportunities  of  modern  life ;  outside  the  professional 
politician  class,  its  white  people,  almost  exclusively  of  the  old  American 
stock,  thoroughly  patriotic  and  committed  to  American  ideas;  its  labor- 
ing classes  are  yet  so  hampered  by  an  appalling  illiteracy  that  is  itself  a 
national  peril,  by  unintelligent  and  often  primitive  methods  of  work,  and 
all  the  unspeakable  botheration. in  every  department  of  life  that  comes 
therefrom,  that  this  whole  section  of  the  country  stands  waiting  at  the 
beautiful  gate,  only  yet  ajar,  that  opens  to  the  Promised  Laud. 

STATEMENT   OF  SOUTHERN   ACHIEVEMENTS  IN  POPULAR  EDUCATION. 

The  "bottom  question'' in  Southern  life  is  neither  political,  in  the 
partisan  or  economic  sense,  nor  social,  even  including  ''  the  race  ques- 
tion," half  as  much  as  it  is  the  educational  question,  in  the  broadest 
sense  of  the  term.  First,  the  training  of  the  masses  of  both  races  in 
that  elementary  common  schooling  in  knowledge,  discipline,  and  the 
general  awakening  of  mind  which  has  been  the  largest  factor  in  the 
development  of  the  North  and  the  foundation  of  the  present  power  of 
Germany,  is  now  the  hojie  of  liberalism  in  (ireat  Britain,  the  promise  of 
the  future  in  France  and  Italy  and  Austria,  and  the  mighty  agency  that 
within  a  shoi?t  generation  has  wheeled  Japan  into  the  line  of  civilized 
nations.  With  all  forbearance  and  personal  respect  for  people  of  every 
sort  who  now  stand  in  the  way  of  the  effective  common  schooling  of  the 
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Southern  masses,  it  mast  be  said  that  the  best  friend  of  that  section  is 
the  portion  of  the  educational  American  public  that  is  pushing  forward 
the  movement  to  plant  a  good  district  school  for  six  months  in  the  year 
everywhere  in  the  open  countr^^,  and  a  good  graded  school  for  eight  or 
nine  months,  with  opportunity  for  training  teachers,  in  every  village  of 
these  sixteen  States. 

Along  with  this  goes,  logically,  every  wise  effort  for  the  improvement 
of  the  quality  and  enlargement  of  the  opportunity  of  the  secondary  and 
higher  education — enough  of  it  to  train  the  superior  class  of  colored 
youth  for  teachers  and  for  the  professional  and  wise  general  leadership 
of  their  people,  and  especially  its  development  to  meet  the  rising  de- 
mand of  the  young  Southern  white  women,  who  are  now  fully  awake 
to  the  desire  for  the  best  culture  offered  to  woman  in  the  new  time. 

The  writer  of  this  monograph  insists  on  this  development  of  general 
eilucation  as  the  fundamental  condition  of  any  effective  system  of  indus- 
trial training  among  the  more  ignorant  classes  of  the  South.  A  boy 
reared  in  an  intelligent  and  enterprising  community,  his  whole  environ- 
ment a  stimulant  to  mental  activity,  may  be  trained  to  industrial  skill 
with  a  moderate  allowance  of  schooling,  though  here  the  advantage  is 
always,  other  things  equal,  with  the  most  thoroughly  educated  youth. 
But  the  attempt  to  polish  a  brick-bat,  on  the  theory  that  it  is  a  block  of 
marble,  is  sanity  itself  compared  with  the  incredible  folly  of  attempting 
to  train  several  millions  of  people  in  Southern  fields  and  homes  to  skilled 
or  intelligent  labor  without  the  development  of  mental  activity  and 
common  information  as  a  basis  of  operation.  When  we  are  told  that  the 
ignorant  laborer  is  only  spoiled  by  education,  the  real  statement  should 
be  that  the  huddling  of  crowds  of  children  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  year 
in  comfortless  quarters,  under  stupid  or  vicious  teachers,  is  not  educa- 
tion, even  though  the  majority  get  hold,  in  some  way,  of  a  little  reading, 
bad  wTiting,  and  small  figuring.  The  training  in  a  good  school,  in 
wholesome  (piarters,  by  a  competent  teacher,  who  also  represents  the 
moralities  of  life,  is  always  and  everywhere  an  industrial,  no  less  than  a 
religious,  social,  and  political  u])lift. 

As  fast  as  this  is  secured,  judiciously  going  along  with  it,  the  South 
needs  a  vast  system  of  practical,  wise,  gradual  industrial  training  of  the 
Duisses,  and  the  foundation  of  schools  of  agriculture,  mechanics,  skilled 
house  keeping,  and  decorative  art,  to  supply  experts  and  the  higher 
order  of  skilled  workmen  of  both  sexes.  The  writer  has  no  time  for 
serious  argument  with  any  theorist  who  still  holds  to  the  old-time  Euro- 
pean idea  of  an  ignorant  and  contented  multitude  governed  and  steered 
by  a  class  trained  for  permanent  leadership.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
every  progressive  civilized  nation  has  turned  its  back  on  that  social 
scheme,  and  the  success  of  every  people  is  in  precise  ratio  to  its  achieve- 
ment in  tlie  training  of  the  masses  in  that  instruction  and  discipline^ 
mental,  moral,  and  executive,  which  is  the  only  true  significance  of  edu- 
cation. 
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It  now  remains  to  inqaire  what  the  Soathern  people  are  doing  in  this 
department  of  industrial  training  for  an  expert  and  skilleil  class,  and 
what  for  the  promotion  of  enlightened  industry  among  the  masses  of 
both  races,  with  some  suggestions  for  the  furtherance  of  this  good 
work  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  Southern  life, 

INDUSTEIAL  SCHOOLS  AND    MANUAL    AND    INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING  IN 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  AND  PRIVATE  ACADEMIES. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  essay  to  set  forth  the  beginnings  of 
Industrial  Education  in  the  Southern  States  before  1860.  Every  experi- 
ment in  this,  as  in  other  departments  of  education,  had  been  tried,  at 
different  periods^  in  these  Commonwealths.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  Thomas 
Jefferson  displayed  his  remarkable  genius  as  the  prophet  of  the  Ameri- 
can system  of  instruction  now  universally  adopted.  His  plan  for  the 
education  of  the  people  of  Virginia,  a  century  ago,  included  almost 
every  feature  of  the  present  school  life  of  that  State,  not  excepting  the 
industrial  training  of  colored  youth,  so  well  done  at  Hampton.  Man- 
ual labor  schools  had  their  usual  run  in  the  South,  with  the  same  result 
as  in  the  North.  A  good  deal  of  valuable  instruction  was  given  in  the 
various  military  institutes,  from  which  the  South  has  recently  derived 
great  advantage  in  the  growing  demand  for  engineers  and  leaders  in  its 
new  manufacturing  operations. 

But  the  real  "  new  departure"  dates  from  the  year  1862,  when  Con- 
gress, in  the  midst  of  a  war  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  granted 
large  bodies  of  public  lands  to  each  of  the  States  for  the  establish- 
ment of  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges.  This  law  permitted  the 
introduction  of  a  moderate  college  curriculum  into  these  institutions. 
Gradually  the  returning  States  accepted  this  gift,  and  all  of  them 
have  made  some  endeavor  to  utilize  it,  most  of  them  for  the  benefit  of 
youth  of  both  races.  The  method  of  ai)plying  the  fund  has  been  two- 
fold. 

Ten  of  the  sixteen  States  have  combined  the  agricultural  and  mechan- 
ical with  the  State  university.  Several  of  the  States  used  the  income 
to  rehabilitate  their  State  university,  or  to  establish  that  type  of  college 
for  the  first  time.  The  State  of  Kentucky,  after  various  experiments, 
has  established  her  agricultural,  mechanical,  and  normal  college  on  an 
independent  basis ;  but  tlie  remainder  of  the  ten  have  persisted  in  this 
combination  of  regular  university  and  industrial  education  in  the  same 
institution.  The  result  of  tliis  exi>eriment  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  sat- 
isfactory, as  far  as  industiial  training  is  concerned.  The  South  still 
holds  in  great  reverence  the  old  ideas  of  classical  instruction,  and  it 
was  inevitable  that,  sit  first,  the  industrial  department  should  fall  to  the 
rear  or  be  very  gnadually  develoi)ed,  especially  where  this  was  the  only 
university  in  the  State  subsidized  by  public  funds.  Within  the  past  few 
years,  however,  and  notably  since  the  great  awakening  of  Southern 
educators  by  the  World's  Industrial  and  Cotton  Centennial  Exx>ositioa 
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at  New  Orleans,  in  1884-85,  this  department  of  all  these  colleges  and 
universities  bas  received  more  carefal  attention. 

The  State  University  of  Missonri  is  doing  excellent  work  with  a  model 
farm  and  in  connection  with  the  agricultural  societies  of  the  State. 
The  Legislature  of  South  Carolina  has  Just  made  an  important  addi- 
tion to  the  State  University  for  its  imi)rovement  in  this  direction.  The 
Tennessee  State  University,  at  Knoxville,  will  find  in  its  new  president, 
Dr.  Dabney,  an  intelligent  and  energetic  friend  of  this  cause.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  University  of  Arkansas.  Tiie  National  Government 
has  recently  given  to  the  University  of  Louisiana  a  valuable  donation 
in  the  permanent  use  of  the  Government  barracks  and  lands  at  Baton 
liouge.  North  Carolina  is  ottering  improved  facilities  at  Chapel  Hill. 
Delaware,  Maryland,  West  Virginia,  Florida,  and  Georgia  have  done 
enough  to  encourage  the  hope  that  their  future  use  of  this  fund  will  be 
satisfactory  to  the  growing  demand  of  the  people. 

The  States  of  Virginia,  Texas,  Mississippi,  Kentucky,  and  Alabama 
now  support  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  separate  from  their 
State  universities.  Of  those  visited  by  the  writer,  the  institutions  in 
Missi8sipi>i  and  Alabama,  at  Starkville  and  Auburn  respectively, 
seemed  to  have  grasped  the  situation  most  firmly.  President  Stephen 
D.  Lee,  of  the  Mississippi  Agricultural  College,  is  at  work  with  great 
vigor  and  enthusiasm  on  the  problem  of  diversified  farming,  fruit  cult- 
ure, the  development  of  Valuable  native  grasses,  stock-raising,  and  the 
a[)plication  of  the  new  methods  in  the  dairy.  Already  a  great  interest 
hsis  been  awakened  in  the  State,  and  Mississippi  may  yet  find  in  this 
direction  a  relief  from  her  present  embarrassment  of  worn-out  cotton 
lands,  with  new  wealth  in  the  culture  of  fruits.  The  Alabama  Agricult- 
ural and  Mechanical  College  has  a  faculty  not  surpassed  in  the  South, 
and  its  able  president.  Dr.  \V.  Le  Koy  Broun,  has  added  to  the  farm  a  de- 
partment of  manual  training  very  attractive  to  the  students,  while  the 
general  instruction  is  of  a  high  order.  The  reckless  assertion  sometimes 
made,  that  this  grant  of  Government  lands  has  been  wasted  or  misused, 
is  disproved  even  in  the  States  that  have  made  the  least  of  it,  and  sig- 
nally refuted  by  the  present  condition  and  enlightened  plans  of  several 
of  these  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  for  white  youth. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  experiments  in  this  direction  is  the  recent 
establishment  of  the  induHtrial  college  for  white  girls  at  Columbus, 
Miss.  Through  the  generous  subsidy  of  the  State,  with  local  aid  from 
the  city  and  county,  this  institution,  which  includes  academic,  normal, 
and  industrial  departments,  and  oilers  free  instruction  to  several  hun- 
dred young  women,  has  begun  its  good  work  under  flattering  auspices. 
Every  girl  is  compelled  to  include  some  industrial  branch  in  her  course 
of  study,  and  this  side  of  the  institution  has  been  emphasized  in  a  very 
hopeful  way.  A  few  years  of  careful  administration  will  make  this  a 
model  school  of  its  kind,  which  will  be  copie<i  in  every  Southern,  possi- 
bly in  some  of  the  Northern  States.    Some  of  the  Southern  State  a^rv 
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caltural  and  mechaDical  colleges  admit  women,  although  co-education 
in  the  South  has  not  advanced  beyond  the  experiment  in  a  few  of  the 
higher  institutions. 

Nearly  all  the  Southern  States  have  made  the  attempt  to  give  the 
colored  people  the  benefit  of  a  portion  of  this  national  fund.  Virginia 
led  by  appropriating  $10,000  a  year  to  the  Hami)ton  Institute  for  col- 
ored pupils,  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  added  a  sub- 
sidy in  behalf  of  a  considerable  number  of  Indians.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  rehearse  the  splendid  work  done  at  Hampton.  On  this  point,  in  full 
sight  of  the  landing  place  of  the  first  ship  that  brought  the  African 
savage  to  American  shores,  now  rises  a  village  of  educational  and  in- 
dustrial buildings,  many  of  them  erected  by  the  students,  with  valuable 
and  thorough  instruction  given  to  boys  and  girls  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  agricultural,  mechanical,  and  household  industry.  The  visitor 
to  the  leading  colored  schools  of  the  South  often  meets  the  graduates, 
of  this,  in  some  respects,  the  most  striking  of  the  great  mission  schools 
established  for  the  superior  education  of  colored  youth  by  Northern 
funds,  occasionally  assisted  by  the  National  Government. 

There  are  now  perhaps  fifty  of  these  institutions,  several  of  them 
offering  facilities  for  collegiate  and  i)rofessional  study,  of  the  grade 
of  the  high  school  of  the  better  sort,  containing  in  the  neighborhood 
of  twenty  thousand  pupils,  almost  entirely  under  the  instruction  of 
white  teachers  representing  the  various  Christian  bodies  of  the  North- 
ern States.  Their  buildings  and  facilities  for  study  are  generally  ex- 
cellent, and  the  style  of  instruction  is  equal  to  institutions  of  similar 
grade  elsewhere.  They  are  now  all  taking  on  the  industrial  depart- 
ment in  farming,  gardening,  skilled  housekeeping,  printing,  and  a  vari- 
ety of  mechanical  trades.  Several  of  them  are  doing  a  thriving  business 
in  the  sale  of  manufactured  articles.  Mississippi  and  South  Carolina 
contribute,  through  theirLegislatures,for  the  support  of  these  schools, 
while  Texas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  possibly  some  other 
States  support  similar  vschools  under  State  supervision.  The  most  in- 
teresting of  these  is  the  normal  school  at  Tuskegee,  Ala.  Here,  in 
the  midst  of  a  dense  colored  i)opulation,  on  the  borders  of  an  ohl, 
cultivated  Southern  town,  the  visitor  finds  a  group  of  a  dozen  buildings 
and  an  enthusiastic  crowd  of  several  hundred  pupils,  under  the  exclu- 
sive management  of  tea(;hers  of  their  own  race.  As  demonstrating  the 
feasibility  of  such  an  arrangement,  under  State  supervision,  this  re- 
markable school  is  a  model,  coming  nearer  a  self  supporting  commu- 
nity, in  respect  to  diversified  industries,  j)erhaps,  than  any  similar 
school  in  the  country.  Some  of  the  States  appear  to  have  given  their 
colored  population  no  benefit  from  this  national  fund,  though  it  is  be- 
lieved that  all,  in  some  way,  are  now  encouraging  the  higher  industrial 
training  of  colored  youth  in  some  form. 

'  Nothing  has  more  beautifully  illustrated  the  growing  iViendliness  of 
the  Nortbern  Christian  people  than  this  investment  of  several  millions 
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of  dollars,  within  the  past  twenty  years,  for  the  academical,  collegiate, 
and  normal  instruction  of  colored  youth  in  the  South.  While  the  South- 
ern people  themselves  have  wrought  with  such  heroic  purpose  to  re- 
habilitate their  system  of  colleges  and  academies  prostrated  by  the  War, 
and  have  planted,  in  every  State,  for  the  first  time,  the  American  sys- 
tem of  common  schools,  free  to  every  child,  and  developed  them  accord- 
ing to  their  ability,  this  important  and  expensive  work  of  training  the 
superior  colored  youth  for  teachers,  clergymen,  and  leaders  in  the  rising 
industries  of  the  country  has  been  largely  carried  on  by  bountiful  do- 
nations from  the  Xortlieru  people,  supplemented  b^"^  national  aid  and 
tuition  fees  of  the  students.  The  advantage  of  combining  industrial  with 
schohistic  training,  as  it  is  in  all  these  valuable  schools,  can  hardly 
be  overrated;  indeed,  some  of  them,  in  this  respect,  are  models  that 
might  be  copied  in  the  most  cultivated  States, of  the  Union.  In  time 
all  these  schools  will  inevitably  pass  under  the  control  of  the  Southern 
people,  as  most  of  them  now  include  men  of  local  influence  in  their  boards 
of  management.  !No  more  valuable  contribution  to  the  industrial  and 
social  progress  of  the  country  has  been  made  than  this,  which  is  thor- 
oughly appreciated  by  all  persons  in  a  condition  to  understand  its  pres- 
ent influence  and  its  future  outcome.  The  graduates  of  these  schools 
are  everywhere  becoming  the  leaders  of  the  colored  people  into  a  higher 
intelligence,  morality,  and  skilled  industry.  The  donation  of  the  Slater 
Fund  of  8l,00l),0()()  is  now  administered  by  Dr.  Atticus  Haygood,  of 
Georgia,  as  secretary,  in  a  way  to  stimulate  and  give  intelligent  direc- 
tion to  the  best  methods  of  industrial  discipline  and  instruction  in  the 
place  where  such  training  bears  the  best  fruit — among  the  teachers  of 
the  two  millions  of  colored  children  of  the  South. 

But  the  linest  work  in  the  training  of  experts  and  the  organization  of 
instruction  in  manual  training,  drawing,  and  decorative  art  is  found  in 
a  number  of  important  schools,  established  by  large  private  benefactions, 
to  some  extent  supplemented  by  local  contributions.  In  the  city  of  Bal- 
timore is  found  one  of  the  oldest  of  these  in  the  Maryland  Institute — a 
first-class  school  of  industrial  and  decorative  art  and  architecture,  in 
its  day  and  evening  classes  including  several  hundred  pupils,  supported 
by  city,  State,  and  private  ai<l,and  tuition  fees,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Presitlent  Otto  Fnchs.  One  of  the  McDonogh  schools  was  es 
tablished  in  Baltimore,  and  offers  a  practical  training  to  a  large  number 
of  children.  In  the  direction  of  the  relati(»nsof  scientiflc  instruction  to 
industrial  training,  Johns  Hopkins  University  is  doing  a  valuable  work, 
and  its  eminent  president,  Dr.  1).  ('.  Oilman,  is  one  of  the  foremost  ad- 
vocates of  the  good  cause.  In  Baltimore,  Washington,  St.  Louis,  and 
otJier  cities  of  the  South  several  of  the  higher  classes  of  Catholic  sem- 
inaries have  done  excellent  work  of  this  sort,  whose  exhibit  at  New 
Orleans,  in  1881,  received  the  highest  commendation  from  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education  in  his  valuable  Keport,  which  may 
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hero  be  mentioned  as  one  of  tbe  most  elaborate  literary  contribations  to 
tlie  edacational  progress  of  tbe  South. 

The  city  of  Washington,  itself,  with  its  Congressional  Library,  Na- 
tional Mnseam,  Bureans  of  Education  and  Agriculture,  Patent  Officey 
and  the  various  industrial  features  of  other  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, is  rapidly  becoming  the  great  national  university.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  estimate  the  educational  influence  of  Washington  on  the  Boatb, 
which  naturally  looks  to  the  political  metropolis  for  leadership  in  build- 
ing up  its  new  educational  structure,  and  that  influence  is  all  on  the 
side  of  industrial  education.  Gould  the  Bureau  of  Education  be  ena- 
bled, by  the  wisdom  of  Congress,  to  establish  a  great  model  museum, 
where  the  finest  methods  of  industrial  training  in  all  countries  could  be 
illustrated,  the  impetus  to  this  movement  in  the  South  would  be  prodi- 
gious, and  no  money  would  pay  a  better  investment  in  the  development 
of  its  natural  resources.  The  Agricultural  Bureau  may  be  easily  made, 
through  its  handling  of  experimental  stations,  the  most  influential 
agency  of  its  kind  in  the  country,  and  the  new  National  Library  should 
include  a  complete  department  of  the  literature  of  industrial  education. 

In  the  State  of  Virginia  is  found  cue  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  in- 
dustrial schools  of  the  country,  in  the  Miller  Institute,  endowed  with 
$1,000,000,  under  the  supervision  of  the  State.  Its  buildings,  grounds, 
and  shops  ofter  excellent  facilities  for  the  instruction  of  a  large  number 
of  white  boys.  The  most  competent  visitors  to  this  institution,  located 
in  Albemarle  County,  are  loud  in  praise  of  its  superior  management. 
Some  of  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  in  this  State  are  also  work- 
ing, on  scientific  lines,  in  this  direction. 

At  St.  Louis  is  found,  in  the  manual  training  school  and  polytechnic 
and  art  departments  of  Washington  University,  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able organizations  of  industrial  and  artistic  culture  in  the  Union.  Pro- 
fessor Woodward,  of  the  manual  training  and  i>olytechnic  schools,  by 
common  consent  has  given  to  the  whole  country  a  working  scheme  for  a 
department  of  manual  training  in  all  free,  high,  and  academical  schools. 
He  has  shown  that  all  the  academical  vstudies,  including  preparation  for 
college,  can  be  successfully  combined  with  some  hours  a  day  of  hand- 
work and  drawing.  There  is  no  reason  why  every  high  and  superior 
academical  school  in  the  South  should  not  establish  auHective  depart- 
ment of  this  sort,  even  if  in  a  small  beginning.  The  expense  of  the 
foundation  must  be  met  by  the  friends  of  this  department;  but  with 
expert  management  there  is  little  doubt  that,  in  the  end,  the  superior 
attraction  of  a  school  thus  furnished  will  more  than  repay  the  original 
outlay. 

In  several  States  south  of  the  border,  especially  in  the  more  flourish- 
ing cities,  the  attention  of  leading  eilncators  is  attraetetl  to  the  various 
forms  of  industrial  training.  One  of  the  most  hopelul  of  recent  move- 
ments is  the  establishment  of  the  St^hool  of  Technology  for  white  youth, 
at  Attskntiij  Ga.,  by  the  Legislature  of  that  State.    In  October  of  the 


preseut  year  this  school  will  open  auder  the  Presidency  of  Dr.  Hop- 
kins, late  of  Emory  College,  one  of  the  ablest  representatives  of  ad- 
vanced collegiate  and  industrial  education  in  the  South.  The  obser- 
vation of  the  writer  of  this  monograph  encourages  the  belief  that  in 
the  near  future  every  important  city  of  this  section  will  afford  fa- 
cilities for  this  department  of  education.  The  tiourishing  school  of 
Rev.  Toomer  Porter,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  where  several  hundred  white 
boys  are  educated,  largely  by  contributions  gathered  from  a  wide  source, 
has  a  valuable  course  in  industrial  training,  and  the  Military  Institute 
of  Charleston,  with  some  of  the  public  charities,  is  working  that  way. 
Yanderbilt  University,  at  Nashville,  affords  increasing  facilities  of  the 
same  sort.  There  is  the  usual  supply  of  flourishing  business  colleges 
in  all  the  leading  Southern  cities,  and  in  several  of  them  associations  for 
the  promotion  of  industrial  and  decorative  art  have  been  formed. 

But  the  most  interesting  and  significant  of  all  Southern  movements 
for  the  combination  of  industrial  with  the  secondary  and  higher  educa- 
tion is  found  in  Tulane  University,  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  La. 
This  institution,  already  in  the  number  of  its  students  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  country,  was  established  four  years  since,  through  the  erift  of  one 
million  five  hundred'  thousand  dollars  by  Paul  Tulane,  a  retired  mer- 
chant of  that  city,  and  now  includes  the  former  law  and  medical  schools 
of  New  Orleans,  with  the  University  of  Louisiana  as  its  academical  de- 
partment. Originally  established  for  white  boys,  it  has  recently  been  ena- 
bled, by  the  munificence  of  two  ladies,  to  include  a  college  for  the  higher 
instruction  of  girls  and  a  valuable  free  library.  President  William 
Preston  Johnston  and  the  trustees  and  faculty  of  Tulane  University 
have  displayed  remarkable  wisdom  in  its  organization  and  management. 
With  full  appreciation  of  the  great  needs  of  Louisiana  for  popular  ed- 
ucation, the  new  university  touches  every  spring  of  instruction.  In  its  ■ 
free  dispensation  of  normal  instruction  for  the  teachers  of  New  Orleans, 
its  support  of  an  elaborate  system  of  free  lectures  on  a  variety  of  topics, 
its  collection  of  a  good  museum  and  library,  its  accessibility  to  all  classes, 
it  is  assuming  the  natural  leadership  of  popular  education  in  Louisiana. 
The  writer  believes  it  is  the  only  university  of  the  first  class  that  has 
bad  the  courage  to  make  manual  training  and  industrial  drawing  a 
compulsory  exercise,  through  its  entire  academical  and  freshman  col- 
lege classes.  The  industrial  department,  under  the  management  of 
Professor  Ordway,  formerly  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy, and  a  corps  of  able  assistants  from  the  Massachusetts  State  Normal 
Art  School,  with  possibly  one  exception,  is  the  most  extensive  and 
best  furnished  in  the  Southern  States.  Through  its  college  and  a 
variety  of  evening  classes  for  men,  women,  and  mechanics,  and  frequent 
courses  of  practical  lectures  to  associations  of  workingmen ;  its  society 
for  the  promotion  of  industrial  and  decorative  art,  and  its  school  of 
artistic  culture  in  the  girls'  Sophia  Newcomb  College,  it  is  becoming 
the  most  beneficent  agency  in  the  Southwest  in  the  developmeut  <^t 
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what  may  be,  in  the  near  future,  one  of  tbe  most  promineDt  featnies  ii 
the  life  of  New  Orleans.  This  city,  so  wonderfully  placed  by  nature  u 
the  metropolis  of  one  of  the  most  richly  endowed  portions  of  the  Union, 
witli  a  large  population  of  French  descent,  iuheritinii:  all  tbe  aptitudes 
of  the  home  stock,  and  an  unusual  number  of  the  ablest  class  of  tbe 
colored  folk,  can  not  fail,  under  its  present  leadership,  to  become,  at 
no  distant  day,  a  f^reat  centre  of  decorative,  ornamental,  and  artistie 
production,  similar  to  the  leading  manufacturing  cities  of  France. 

An  excellent  beginning  in  manual  training  has  been  made  at  Emoiy 
College,  Oxford,  Ga.  Here  is  found  a  school  of  mechanics,  which  is 
gaining  reputation  also  as  an  actual  manufacturing  establishment,  mp- 
plyi!)g  orders  for  superior  workmanship.  This  monograph  does  not 
pretend  to  give  a  complete  account  of  all  even  of  the  notable  establisb* 
ments  of  this  sort  in  the  South.  The  rising  manufacturing,  mining, and 
hnnb(»r  interest  of  the  country  in  many  ways  is*working  in  the  directioo 
of  skilled  industry.  A  good  factory  of  any  sort,  under  a  broad  and 
hunjane  managenieiit,  which  includes  the  schooling  of  children  and  the 
^'  breaking  in"  of  numbers  of  poor  and  depressed  people  into  profitable 
work,  is  now  one  of  the  most  beneficent  agencies  in  the  new  develop- 
UKMitof  Southern  atfairs.  At  Columbus  and  Augusta, Ga.;  Graniteville, 
S.('.;  Birniingham  and  Anniston,  Ala.;  ^N'atchez,  Miss. — ^indeed  in  all  tbe 
rising  nianufacturing  centres  of  the  entire  South — the  writer  of  these 
pages  has  been  happy  to  w(»h;onie  a  powerful  ally  of  the  new  Sontheit 
movement  for  universal  education.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  vaet 
rjiilroad  interest,  which,  through  the  est<ablishment  of  centres  of  maon- 
facturing  industry,  and  often  through  the  enlightened  beneficence  of 
corporations  that  have  demonstrated  the  ])osses8iou  of  a  soul,  has  ad- 
ministered to  the  same  ))opular  need.  The  South  has  turned  its  face 
towards  industrial  training  for  experts  and  the  leaders  of  skilled  labor 
for  both  sexes  and  both  races,  and  there  is  no  i)robability  that  it  will 
face  backwards, — rather  an^  the  signs  of  steady  development  more  an- 
8i)icious  with  every  new  year. 

Lut  while  the  higher  forms  of  industrial  education  which  concent 
the  training  of  experts  and  skilled  laborers  are  in  a  hoi>efni  line  of  de- 
velopment in  the  Southern  States,  the  corresponding  enterprise  of  lift- 
ing lip  the  great  mass  of  illiterate  and  unskilled  to  intelligent  and  more 
effective  laborers,  as  far  as  instruction  in  schools  is  concerned,  is  inite 
earliest  stages.  Jjut  the  zealous  friends  of  manual  training  mnst  re- 
member that  in  a  country  like  ours  the  word  education  has  taken  on  a 
new  meaning.  Society  itself,  as  it  becomes  more  vital,  intelligent,  and 
moved  by  stimulating  inlluences,  is  often  the  best  school  for  develop- 
ing any  feature  of  the  national  life.  ^Nowhere  is  this  fact  so  apparent 
as  in  many  portions  of  the  South.  The  sixteen  Southern  States  covet 
an  area  as  large  as  Kurope  we^t  of  liussia,  inhabitedby  nearly  20,000,- 
(lOO  of  people.  The  South  is  still  a  rural  country,  away  from  the  border 
having  but  one  city  of  100,000  i>eople,  its  oldest  State  gathering  not 
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what  may  be.  in  the  near  fucnre,  one  of  the  most  promineot  features  in 
the  life  of  New  Orleans.  This  «^ity.  S4>  womlerfully  placed  by  natare  as 
the  nietro]K)lis  of  one  of  the  most  ricbly  endowed  portions  of  the  Union, 
with  a  large  population  of  French  descent,  inheriting  all  the  aptitudes 
of  the  home  stock,  and  an  uun^nal  nnoiber  of  the  ablest  class  of  the 
colored  folk,  can  nor  fail.  uuJier  its  prtseut  leadership,  to  becooie,  at 
no  distant  day.  a  ^rrear  oentrt*  of  decorative,  ornamental,  and  artistic 
ppoductiim,  similar  to  the  lea<li:iii  maiintaotnring  cities  of  France. 

An  excellent  be;;iniiinj:  in  manaal  training  has  been  made  at  Emory 
College,  Oxford,  Ga.  Here  is  found  a  school  of  mechanics,  which  is 
gaining  reputation  also  as  an  actual  manufacturing  establish ment,  sap- 
plying  onlers  for  superior  workmanship.  This  monograph  does  not 
pretenil  to  give  a  coni[>lete  account  of  all  even  of  the  notable  establish- 
ments of  this  sort  in  the  South.  The  rising  manufacturing,  mining,  and 
lumiu'r  inten-st  of  the  country  in  many  ways  isworking  in  the  direction 
of  skilled  industry.  A  good  fartory  of  any  sort,  under  a  broad  and 
humane  mana;:c:iie.it.  whiih  includes  the  schooling  of  children  and  the 
*"  bnakin^  in"  of  nurnUers  of  p.jor  and  depressed  people  into  profitable 
work,  is  now  one  of  the  niosr  I'entticcnt  agencies  in  the  new  develop- 
ni«-ntof  .S'iUtlK'rnatlairs.  At  Coiuiniiusand  Augusta, Ga.?  Graniteville, 
S.C:  iiirniin^liani  and  Annist<in,  Ala.:  Natchez,  Miss. — indeed  in  all  the 
ri.>in;r  manufacturing  <-entrcs  of  the  entire  South — the  writer  of  these 
jKigcs  has  been  liajjpy  to  welroine  a  powerful  ally  of  the  new  Southern 
movement  for  univer>:il  education.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  vast 
railnnul  interest,  wliieii,  through  the  establishment  of  centres  of  manu- 
facturing industry,  aiiil  often  through  the  enlightened  beneficence  of 
corporations  that  have  demonstrated  the  possession  of  a  soul,  has  ad- 
mini>tered  to  tiie  sa:ne  jiopular  need.  The  South  has  turned  its  face 
towards  indu.>>trial  training  for  experts  and  the  leaders  of  skilled  labor 
for  both  sextos  :ind  btith  races,  iunl  there  is  no  probability  that  it  will 
face  back\v;inls, — rather  are  the  signs  of  steady  development  more  au- 
spicious with  ev<ry  new  year. 

l>u!  while,  the  higiier  forms  of  industrial  education  which  concern 
the  tniinin;^  of  experts  and  skilled  laborers  are  in  a  hojieful  line  of  de- 
velopment in  the  Southern  Statrs,  the  correspon<ling  enterprise  of  lift- 
ing up  the  great  mass  of  illiterate  and  unskilled  to  intelligent  and  more 
ellectiv<*  laborers,  as  far  as  instru<;tion  in  scho<ds  is  concerned,  is  in  its 
earliest  stages.  l>ut  the  zealous  friends  of  manual  training  must  re- 
menibei'  that  in  a  country  like*  ours  the  word  education  has  taken  on  a 
new  nieainng.  Soiriety  itself,  as  it  becomes  more  vital,  intelligent,  and 
moved  by  stimulating  inlhu-nces,  is  often  the  best  school  for  develop- 
ing any  feature  of  the  national  lile.  Nowhere  is  this  fact  so  apparent 
as  in  many  portions  of  the  South.  The  sixteen  Southern  Slates  cover 
an  area  as  large  as  Kuroju*  we.st  of  Kussia,  inhabited  by  nearly  L*0,000,- 
0(M)  of  people.  Tin;  South  is  still  a  rural  country,  away  from  the  border 
liaviug  but  one  city  of  100,000  people,  its  oldest  State  gathering  not 
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one-eighth  its  populatioB  in  towns  of  2,000  and  upwards.  Many  of 
these  States  are  sparsely  populated,  and  there  are  still  large  districts 
of  country  remote  from  rapid  transit.  An  American  i)eople  thus  situ- 
ated is  not  apt  to  subside  into  the  stolid  contentment  of  a  European 
peasantry,  but,  in  various  ways,  endeavors  to  overcome  the  disadvan- 
tages of  the  situation.  The  Southern  people  are  remarkably  social,  and 
ijo  portion  of  the  country  is  so  largely  educated  by  conversation,  friendly 
intercourse  and  public  speech.  There  is  now  a  great  Ilegira  of  enterpris- 
ing young  men  from  the  most  remote  rural  districts  to  the  towns  Jind  cities 
of  the  North  and  Southwest,  and  every  boy  or  girl  who  leaves  home 
creates  a  new  bond  with  the  great  moving  world  outside.  In  this  way 
a  great  deal  that  in  more  crowded  communities  depends  upon  schools 
is  partially  obtained  in  these  natural  ways.  The  World's  Industrial 
and  Cotton  Centennial  Exposition  at  New  Orleans,  in  1884-85,  was  felt 
in  every  Southern  community.  Thousands  of  people,  of  all  ages  and 
both  races,  carried  home  the  wondrous  story,  and  for  years  it  will  be 
rehearsed,  always  to  the  awakening  of  new  interest  in  every  depart- 
ment of  industrial  life.  The  splendid  exliibit  of  industrial-school  work, 
domestic  and  foreign — the  finest  ever  made  in  the  country — aroused  the 
educational  mind  of  the  whole  South  to  an  intense  interest  and  inquiry, 
which  in  time  can  not  fail  to  produce  remarkable  results. 

But  when  we  speak  of  the  industrial  training  of  the  Southern  masses 
in  schools,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  present  conditions  of  popular  edu- 
cation. For  it  can  not  be  too  often  repeated  that  the  only  substantial 
basis  for  industrial  training  is  what  is  generally  included  in  the  in- 
struction of  a  good  common  school.  If  this  school  represents  the  new 
educational  methods,  all  the  better.  There  hius  been  of  late  in  some 
quarters  a  disposition  to  magnify  the  results  of  the  common  school 
movement  in  the  South,  until  an  impression  prevails  which  entirely 
misrepresents  the  real  situation.  It  is  true  that  no  people  under  simi- 
lar circumstances  have  made  such  progress  in  popular  education  as 
these  sixteen  States  during  the  past  twenty  yejirs.  But  the  work  at- 
tempted was  so  vast,  the  dilliculties  so  great,  and  the  resources  so  lim- 
ited, that  it  is  no  disparagement  to  tell  the  sober  truth  in  regard  to  the 
actual  status.  In  brief,  there  are  now  (),500,()0()  children  and  youth  in 
these  States,  of  legal  school  age,  between  six  and  twenty.  Of  these, 
in  1880,  3.">  per  cent,  of  white  and  70  j)er  cent,  of  colored  between  the 
}iges  of  10  and  II,  and  GO  per  cent,  of  colored  and  18  of  white  between 
15  and  20,  were  unable  to  write.  Affairs  have  somewhit  improved  in 
the  past  few  years,  but  still  this  vast  number  of  children  and  youth 
as  a  body  require  a  good  common  school  six  months  in  the  year  as 
their  least  creditable  outfit,  not  only  for  the  duties  of  citizenship, 
but  as  a  basis  for  anything  that  may  be  called  industrial  training.  The 
schools  are  in  session  from  three  to  four  and  five  months  in  the  year. 
Not  more  than  one-half  of  these  6,500,000  are  '^  enrolled,''  and  a  smaller 
namlter  is  in  regular  attendance  in  proportion  to  the  whole  than  in  more 
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favored  commanities.  A  great  deal  of  the  teaching  in  country,  and 
especially  in  colored,  schools  is  of  a  low  grade.  A  growing  class  of 
graded  schools  in  towns  and  cities  are  conducted  by  the  best  methods, 
and  nearly  all  the  larger  cities  have  good  systems  of  schooling  for  both 
races.  But  nine-tenths  of  the  Southern  people  live  in  1  he  open  country, 
and  Southern  school-men  alone  can  appreciate  thedisad vantages  of  the 
situation.  When  the  Southern  people  are  urged  to  "put  their  own 
shoulders  to  the  wheel "  and  give  up  expectation  of  outside  help,  the 
fact  revealed  by  the  forthcoming  Rei)ort  of  the  Bureau  of  Education 
that  the  Southern  Atlantic  group  of  States  is  taxing  itself  on  its  own 
valuation  within  one  fifth  of  a  mill  on  the  dollar  as  much  as  the  North- 
ern Atlantic  group,  the  wealthiest  States  in  the  Union,  while  it  is 
able  to  give  even  to  those  who  attend  school  less  than  half  the  annual 
sum  given  by  the  Northern  group,  rises  as  a  warning  to  undue  ex- 
pectation. The  plain  fact  of  the  case  is,  that  unless  the  entire  South 
can  in  some  way,  within  the  coming  fifteen  years,  obtain  twice  as 
much  money  for  popular  education  as  today, its  schools  can  hardly 
keep  pace  in  their  present  shape  with  the  growing  demand,  and  sev- 
eral millions  of  children  will  be  crowded  up  to  the  threshold  of  Amer- 
ican citizenship  either  illiterate,  or  with  the  most  meagre  outfit  for  life 
in  the  new  Republic. 

We  need  not,  then,  be  surprised  at  the  slow  progress  that  industrial 
education  has  made  in  Southern  elementary,  or  even  the  ordinary  i)ri- 
vate  and  academical  schools.  Outside  of  sporadic  cases  of  mission  work 
among  the  colored  and  poorer  classes  of  the  white  people — of  which 
there  is  probably  more  than  is  supposed — this  instruction  is  found  only 
in  the  graded  schools  of  a  few  cities,  and  even  there  only  in  its  begin- 
ning. 

The  city  of  Baltimore  supports  an  industrial  school,  in  connection 
with  its  public  school  system,  with  150  pupils,  which  makes  a  creditable 
showing,  and  drawing  has  been  introduced  into  the  public  schools. 
Last  year  Congress  appropriated  $5,000  for  an  experiment  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Washington,  which  is  divided  between  the  white  and 
colored  pupils.  Thirteen  hundred  white  youth  are  now  instructed,  in 
several  buildings  set  apart,  in  woodwork  and  cooking,  with  gratifying 
success,  and  the  arrangements  for  colored  i)upils  will  be  organized  in 
due  time,  although  at  present  such  instruction  is  given  only  from  two 
to  four  hours  per  week  and  is  not  compulsory.  Louisville,  Ky.,  has  been 
at  different  times  a  good  deal  interested  in  this  question,  but  we  do 
not  learn  that  much  progress  has  been  made.  The  public  schools  of 
St.  Louis  are,  perhaps,  not  excelled  in  kindergarten  work  and  draw- 
ing, and  other  large  cities  .and  towns  in  Missouri  are  working  on  the 
same  line,  with  their  leading  school  men  thoroughly  interested  in  dis- 
cussing the  feasibility  of  the  undertaking.  Industrial  drawing  is  being 
introduced  in  several  of  the  graded  schools  of  the  Southern  cities  and 
the  normal  iSchools  now  established  in  several  States.    The  summer  in- 
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stitute  for  teachers  is  bringing  to  the  South  many  of  the  leading  edu- 
cators of  the  ITuion,  whose  influence  is  in  this  direction.  The  spring 
and  summer  Chautauqua  assemblies  at  Monteagle,  Tenn.,  and  De  Fu- 
niak  Springs,  Fla.,  include  a  course  of  instruction  in  skilled  house-keep- 
ing and  some  otuer  branches  of  industrial  training,  and  it  may  be  that 
sewing  is  taught  in  some  of  the  public,  as  it  certainly  is  in  many  of 
the  mission  and  private  schools  for  the  Negroes. 

CONSIDERATION    OF  MEANS    AND    METHODS  OF  AIDING,   PROMOTINa, 

AND  IMPROVING  SUCH   TRAINING. 

We  now  come  to  the  practical  question.  What  can  be  done  by  the 
teachers  and  friends  of  industrial  education  through  the  South  in  fut- 
therance  of  this  great  enterprise,  bringing  the  hand  into  permanent 
and  vital  relationship  with  the  head  and  the  heart  in  training  its  six 
million  children  and  youth  I 

The  first  condition  of  success  is  to  cherish  no  illusions;  face  the  situ- 
ation with  courage  and  truthfulness;  take  hope  from  the  achievements 
of  the  past  twenty  years;  begin  at  the  beginning  and  work  in  that 
*'  never  hasting,  never  resting  "  wifty  that  brings  all  good  things  to  pass. 
Kemember  that,  after  the  great  and  praiseworthy  efforts  of  the  past 
twenty  years,  only  half  the  children  and  youth  of  these  sixteen  States 
are  in  school  at  all,  and  less  than  half  enjoy  an  average  of  four  months' 
annual  schooling,  while  the  number  of  years  of  attendance,  especially 
for  boys,  is  shorter  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  Union,  liemember, 
also,  the  comi>aratively  small  number  of  these  children  and  youth  who 
are  gathered  in  graded  schools  in  villages  and  cities,  and  that  even  in 
the  North  the  discussion  of  methods  of  industrial  training  for  country 
district  schools  is  just  beginning.  But  nine-tenths  of  the  children  of 
the  South  are  still  educated  in  the  country,  and  they  are  in  greatest 
need  of  all  that  can  be  done  in  this  direction.  And  when  we  consider 
the  small  number  of  teachers,  anywhere,  who  are  competent  to  handle 
this  department  of  instruction,  the  problem  seems,  at  first,  discourag- 
ing. It  is  profoundly  discouraging  to  that  class  of  narrow  school-men 
and  uncompromising  educational  reformers  who  would  impose  an  infal- 
lible '*  scientific  plan  "  upon  every  community,  and  "hew  to  the  line''  in 
every  sort  of  school.  Scientific  every  method  should  be,  in  the  broad 
sense  that  nothing  should  be  taught  which  is  not  in  accordance  with 
the  natural  order  of  development  in  child-nature  and  adjusted  to  the  act- 
ual condition  of  the  community.  And  the  problem  will  not  be  hopeless 
if  the  friends  of  the  movement  will  have  the  wtsdom  to  "search  and 
try"  the  present  system  of  schooling  with  a  view  to  discover  its  merits 
rather  than  expose  its  defects,  and  will  be  content  to  work  in  the  grad- 
ual way  that  nurses  every  vital  spot,  takes  advantage  of  every  local 
peculiarity,  and  never  forgets  that  the  basis  of  all  si>ecial  training  is  a 
gooil  common  school  education,  with  the  monildiscipliue  that  is  always 
more  than"  half  the  battle."    For  mental  iuiiav>^cvt^  ^\i^\SiQt^\M<iM\s!^- 
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petency  are  now,  as  ever,  the  open  pits  into  wbich  a  large  part  of  hnman 
endeavor,  in  all  varieties  of  work,  falls  in  hopeless  confusion,  panic,  and 
wreck.  . 

When  we  attempt  to  seize  upon  the  vital  spots  in  the  edacatioual  life 
of  the  South  for  the  grafting  of  the  industrial  element,  we  naturally 
turn  to  those  schools,  already  mentioned,  which  are  in  a  condition  to 
handle  the  methods  and  develop  the  spirit  without  which  the  indus- 
trial feature  will  only  become  a  new  burden  to  the  scholar.  How,  then, 
can  the  graded  public  and  the  numerous  academical  schools  be  util- 
ized for  this  end  I  Already  we  find  the  beginnings  of  industrial  train- 
ing iu  a  growing  number  of  the  free  graded  schools  for  both  races.  The 
graded  school  is  now  well  established  in  almost  every  city  of  the  first 
class  in  the  South,  and  is  steadily  taking  possession  of  towns  of  2,000 
people  and  upwards,  although  large  numbers  of  these  have  not  yetcome 
into  this  organization.  Wherever  a  competent  superintendent  of  the 
system  has  been  found,  these  graded  schools  have  availed  themselves, 
at  once,  of  the  best  modern  methods  of  organization,  instruction,  and 
discipline,  and  differ  in  no  essential  respect  from  the  better  class  of 
city  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Indeed,  in  some  respects  they 
are  favored  in  the  enthusiasm  with  which  a  community  takes  hold  of  a 
new  enterprise;  the  vital  interest  of  parents  in  the  school  life  of  their 
children;  the  power  and  responsibility  given  to  the  superintendent,  both 
in  administration  and  the  training  of  his  subordinate  teachers  ;  and  the 
presence  of  a  class  of  pupils  drawn  from  the  superior  families  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  Already  industrial  drawing  has  been  introduced  in 
a  portion  of  these  schools.  The  gymnastic  training  and  seiiii  military 
drill,  so  i)opular  in  them  all,  is,  in  itself,  a  good  i)reparation  for  hand- 
work. There  is  a  strong  current  of  public  opinion  in  all  these  communi- 
ties in  favor  of  a  further  advance  in  this  direction,  and  many  excellent 
people  who  either  oppose  or  remain  incredulous  concerning  the  public 
school  movement  would  be  reconciled  by  the  introduction  of  this  feat- 
ure. This  is  especially  the  case  in  regard  to  the  public  schools  for 
colored  children,  and  it  is  fortunate  that  the  industrial  training  which 
many  thousand  of  their  teachers  have  already  received  in  the  schools 
before  mentioned  has  prepared  them  to  meet  this  demand.  In  fact, 
this  sort  of  instruction,  in  the  country  districts,  is  almost  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  schools  for  colored  children,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  it 
in  an  irregular  way  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

It  is  easily  seen  that  here,  in  i)ublic  graded  schools  of  the  better  sort, 
the  way  is  open  for  a  favorable  beginning  of  industrial  training.  It  is 
advisable  that  the  basis  should  be  laid  in  the  primary  departments,  in 
the  intelligent  use  of  those  natural  methods  of  instruction  in  all  braiiches 
that  are  the  best  preparation  for  hand-work  higher  up.  If  the  friends 
of  the  kindergarten  would  heartily  join  hands  with  the  primary  depart, 
ment  of  the  new  gra<led  school,  in  order  that  it  njight  be  enriched  by  the 
adoption  of  such  elements  as  can  be  made  effective,  a  great  deal  could 
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be  done  by  moclellibg,  elementary  drawing,  paper-folding,  the  study 
of  geometric  forms,  and  all  the  beautiful  devices  by  which  a  child  learns 
to  concentrate  his  activity  on  the  creative  instead  of  the  destructive 
side  of  life,  to  lay  the  foundations  of  industrial  education  in  the  earliest 
years.  At  the  fit  age,  sewing  and  such  features  of  household  economy  as 
can  be  taught  through  the  "  Kitchen  Garden''  would  be  a  relief  to  the 
monotony  of  study,  and  of  great  use  to  girls,  while  the  boys  could  be  pre- 
paring for  other  exercises.  In  the  higher  grammar  school  grades,  classes 
could  be  formed  for  manual  training,  cooking,  etc.,  in  which  such  pupils 
as  desire  it  can  receive  a  few  hours  of  instruction  from  a  skilled  teacher 
every  week,  with  no  interruption  to  a  reasonable  course  of  general  study. 
The  pupils  electing  such  a  course  would  naturally  be  stimulated  and  often 
do  better  work  all  round.  The  writer  is  not  yet  convinced  that  industrial 
training  of  this  grade  should  be  at  first  made  compulsory,  or  that  the 
visionary  notion  of  turning  out  a  school-boy,  at  fourteen,  able  to  earn  a 
living  by  a  trade  is  other  than  a  delusion.  If  industrial  training  is  to 
be  a  success  in  the  public  school,  it  must  come  in  as  the  natural  out- 
gn)wth  of  a  general  scheme  of  instruction,  and  its  more  exacting  features 
be  left  as  an  elective  in  the  higher  elementary  and  secondary  depart- 
ments. For,  while  children  usually  enter  upon  any  new  thing  in  school 
with  spirit,  the  premature  imposition  of  hand- work  as  a  part  of  the  daily 
routine  would  becouie  as  monotonous  and  distasteful  as  any  study  of 
the  course.  It  has  been  observed,  however,  that  where  these  varieties 
of  hand-work  have  been  placed  in  an  elective  department  ant?  skilled 
teachers  employed,  the  pupils  electing  are  by  no  means  confined  to  what 
is  called  the  *'  working  classes ; ''  in  fact,  the  value  of  such  exercises  is 
often  most  keenly  felt  by  families  of  the  highest  culture,  social  standing, 
and  wealth.  It  is  important  that,  in  this  movement  in  the  South,  we 
steer  clear  of  that  narrow  idea  which  would  make  the  common  school, 
like  the  English  public  school,  an  arrangement  for  the ''  working  classes," 
with  neither  the  patronage  nor  cordial  sympathy  of  the  more  favored 
portion  of  society  in  its  support.  The  American  common  school  can 
neither  be  made  an  "  annex''  to  any  ecclesiastical  establishment,  or  a 
low  grade,  semi-industrial  seminary  for  special  classes  of  children, 
without  a  change  in  its  ideal  and  methods  which  would  forfeit  the 
esteem  and  finally  the  pecuniary  support  of  the  American  people. 

Large  numbers  of  Southern  youth  are  still,  and  must  long  continue  to 
be,  educated  in  the  academies,  private  and  denominational,  that  are 
found  in  eveiy  locality.  It  will  be  many  years  before  the  free  high- 
school  system  can  be  largely  developed  in  these  States,  owing  to  scat- 
tered population  and  the  small  number  of  considerable  towns  in  a  con- 
dition to  incur  the  additioiial  expense.  These  academical  schools  for 
both  sexes  of  white  students  are  generally  crowded  with  pupils,  and 
to  them  we  must  look  for  hearty  co-oi)eration  in  the  work  of  indus- 
trial education.  And  already  a  favorable  opening  appears  in  what  is 
called  the  ^'art  department,'^  which  is  found  in  every  Southern  school 
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the  higher  trainiug  of  colored  youth  can  supply  young  men  or  women 
able  to  organize  and  supervise  this  most  essential  feature  of  every  school 
for  colored  children  in  these  States. 

The  pivotal  point  in  the  industrial  as  in  every  department  of  South- 
em  education  is  the  training  of  competent  teachers.  A  limited  num- 
ber of  city  schools  can  attbrd  to  employ  experts  at  superior  wages  to 
deal  with  this  department,  although  in  the  most  favored  metropolitan 
centres  of  the  North  the  tendency  is  constantly  in  the  direction  of 
placing  everything  to  be  taught  to  young  children  in  charge  of  the  regu- 
lar room  teacher  of  the  graded  school.  But  half  the  children  north 
and  nine-tenths  the  pupils  sonth  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac  Elvers  are 
found  in  country  district  schools,  where  the  one  tea(!her  is  supreme,  and 
it  is  idle  to  talk  of  introducing  anything  into  the  school  life  of  the  South- 
ern States  that  van  not  be  handled  by  the  regular  tea<;herR.  In  this 
respect  the  South,  in  spite  of  n)any  disadvantages,  is  in  this  peculiar 
situation :  that  nowhere  can  an  able  man  or  woman,  in  a  country  school- 
house,  become  such  a  power,  not  only  among  the  children,  but  in  th^ 
advancement  of  the  whole  community.  We  have  already  called  atten- 
tion to  the  great  and  beneficent  intiuence  of  thousands  of  the  colored 
graduates  of  their  superior  schools  ovt'r  the  masses  of  their  race  as 
teachers  and  general  missionaries  in  all  good  works.  But  this  opportu- 
nity is  common  in  all  schools  under  the  charge  of  one  or  two  teachers. 
One  of  the  most  hopeful  features  in  Southern  school-keepingistlie  largo 
number  of  young  women,  from  the  more  intelligent  and  often  the  lead- 
ing families,  now  engaged  in  teaching,  not  only  in  city  but  in  country 
district  schools.  No  one  unacquainted  with  the  peculiar  constitution 
of  Southern  society  can  appreciate  the  influence  ex(»rted  by  the  compe- 
tent and  devoted  daughter  of  a  well-known  county  ian)ily  as  a  teacher 
in  her  home  district  or  in  the  neighboring  county  town — an  infiuenco 
broader,  move  profound  and  far-reaching,  than  can  proceed  from  social 
superiority  alone.  For,  while  social  distinctions  so  often  separate  the 
community  into  rival  classes  and  breed  the  most  i>ainful  estrange- 
ments, tlie  good  girl  in  the  public  school-houvse  brings  all  her  superior- 
ities of  culture,  position,  and  accomplishment  to  bear  on  the  children 
of  every  order,  condition,  class,  and  race.  The  writer,  in  an  eight  years' 
observation  of  Southern  school-keeping,  has  seen  hundreds  of  ladies  of 
the  most  distinguished  Southern  families  thus  engaged;  in  fact,  school- 
keeping  is  as  common  an  cHfcujKition  for  tin*  snjjerior  young  women  of 
many  of  these  States  as  in  New  Kngland  lilty  years  ago.  The  elibrta 
of  multitudes  of  these  young  women  to  obtain  the  education  and  pro- 
fessional training  for  their  work  are  often  the  mo?t  ])athetic  and  insjnr- 
ing  spectacle  in  the  present  development  of  society  in  these  States. 

Another  favorable  point  in  all  the  public  vsehool-keeping  of  the  South, 
but  especially  in  the  country  schools,  is  its  intimate  connection  with 
the  family  and  the  church.  NowImmv  in  our  country  is  the  ohl  time 
idea  of  family  life  so  powerful  as  there;    and  the  church  still  holds  a 
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vital  relation  to  the  people  of  both  races.  The  iuevitable  tendency  of 
all  schooling  in  popaloas  regions,  where  life  goes  fast  and  nobody  does 
what  is  not  just  at  hand,  is  the  separation  of  the  child  from  home  in- 
fluences during  his  most  impressible  years,  while  even  the  church  strives 
in  vain  to  hold  its  youthful  membership  outside  the  brief  hour  of  the 
Sunday  school.  But  amid  the  comparatively  scattered  populations 
and  quiet  life  where  tlie  vast  majority  of  Southern  children  are  grow- 
ing up,  the  home,  church,  and  community  touch  more  closely  upon 
and  blend  more  intimately  with  the  school.  While,  doubtless,  in  the 
ease  of  illiterate  parents  and  neighborhoods,  this  is  an  additional  bur- 
den to  the  teacher,  yet  her  compensation  is  found  in  the  fact  that  often, 
in  a  very  real  sens*e,  the  whole  community  becomes  her  school.  The 
good  teacher  thus  becomes  the  man  or  woman  of  all  work  in  the  upper 
story  of  social  affiiirs,  and  finds  a  constant  demand,  outside  the  school- 
room, for  every  description  of  work,  suggestion,  direction,  and  uplift- 
ing influence.  All  this  is  favorable  to  the  introduction  of  industrial  in- 
struction, whenever  the  teacher  has  the  competence,  character,  working 
power,  and  tiict  to  command  the  situation.  And  if  the  situation  prevents 
the  application  of  thecut-anddried  methods  of  the  city  technical  schools, 
it  does  furnish  the  opportunity  for  the  more  natural  and  often  more 
effective  wa^s  which  take  hold  on  the  entire  life  of  the  child,  making 
connection  at  vital  points  and  swinging  a  whole  community  oft*  into  a 
great  enthusiasm  for  a  good  new  thing. 

For  this  training  of  the  mass  of  teachers  we  must  look,  of  course,  to 
the  superior  schools  of  the  South.  We  have  already  shown  that  almost 
the  entire  body  of  secondary  and  collegiate  institutions  for  colored 
youth  are  doing  this  with  a  fair  amount  of  success.  The  Slater  Fund, 
so  wisely  administered  by  its  agent.  Dr.  Atticus  Ilaygood,  of  Georgia, 
has  greatly  stimulated  this  movement  in  this  class  of  seminaries.  Al- 
most every  Southern  State  now  supports  a  system  of  normal  schools  and  §^ 
institutes  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  both  races,  and  the  Peabody 
Educational  Fund  expends  its  entire  income  for  this  purpose  in  a  dozen 
of  these  States.  At  the  earliest  opportunity  every  State  normal  school 
for  white  teachers,  and  ev^ery  State  university  that  attempts  pedagog- 
ical work,  should  be  furnished  with  a  vigorous  dei)artment  for  training 
its  graduates  in  the  simpler  forms  of  industrial  instruction  demanded 
in  common  schools.  Tliis  instruction  is  indeed  a  vital  part  of  ele- 
mentary work  in  all  schools  now  up  with  the  times,  and  includes  the  ele- 
ments of  freehand  drawing,  study  of  geometric  forms,  paper-folding, 
clay-moulding,  and  a  great  variety  of  exercises  for  the  training  of  the 
eye  and  hand  with  the  whole  range  of  natural  and  object  teaching. 
This  develops  into  design,  work  in  wood,  instruction  in  house  manage- 
ment and  sewing,  and  can  be  indefinitely  extended  in  the  direction  of 
any  one  of  the  two  hundre<l  ways  which  are  now  opcMi  to  the  skilled 
American  woman  for  honorable  pecuniary  self-support.  TIic  ^'raduate 
from  these  normal  ac«ademical  or  collegiate  schools  who  goes  forth  thus 
1297— No.  5 3 
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armed  and  equipped  becomes  one  of  the  most  valuable  professional  per- 
sons in  any  community  fortunate  enough  to  secure  this  class  of  teach- 
ing service  in  its  school-rooms.  In  the  long  summer  institutes  for 
teachers  now  held  in  all  these  States,  it  would  be  easy  to  furnish  a 
course  of  practical  instruction  which,  in  connection  with  subsequent 
reading,  would  enable  large  numbers,  even  of  country  teachers,  to 
begin  the  good  work  with  a  reasonable  hope  of  success.  The  expe- 
rience with  this  experiment  at  the  Monteagle,  Tenn.,  and  De  Funiak 
Springs,  Fla.,  Chautauqua  assemblies  shows  the  great  desire  of  num- 
bers of  teachers  to  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  for  industrial 
instruction. 

The  chief  obstacle  to  this  arrangement  is  doubtlel^s  the  additional  ex- 
pense for  schools  already  at  their  wits'  ends  to  meet  the  demand  for 
what  they  now  attempt.  Without  more  money,  but  little  more  can  be 
expected  of  Southern  education;  for  there  is  no  large  number  of  i>eop1e 
doing  so  much  good  work  for  so  little  pay,  and  under  such  manifold  dis- 
couragements, as  the  better  class  of  teachers  in  all  kinds  of  Southern 
schools.  The  great  success  attending  the  Peabody  and  Slater  FundS 
suggests  that  nowhere  would  one  of  the  million  dollar  gifts  that  are 
flying  about  the  country  be  more  truly  a  benefaction  than  placed  in  the 
hands  of  either  of  these  boards  of  trustees,  with  a  view  to  the  training 
of  teachers  for  the  inauguration  of  the  industrial  movement  in  Southern 
education.  The  South  itself  has  made  a  splendid  begiuniug  in  the  way 
of  educatioual  endowments,  from  its  own  limited  class  of  wealthy  i)eople, 
and  the  attention  of  prosperous  men  of  Southern  birth  should  be  at 
once  directed  to  this  movement  for  industrial  instruction.  An  increas- 
ing number  of  wealthy  men  of  Southern  origin  are  now  found  in  all  the 
great  cities  and  centres  of  financial  importance  in  the  North,  and  our 
Southern  school-men  should  get  on  their  track  and  urge  the  claims  of 
the  home-keeping  people  to  their  liberal  contributions  for  such  objects. 
One  of  the  most  beautiful  features  of  society  in  the  older  Northern 
States  is  the  habit  of  wealthy  men  and  women,  in  the  great  cities,  giv- 
ing generous  sums  to  their  native  towns,  for  libraries,  schools,  and 
benevolent  institutions.  In  no  way  could  the  honorable  State  pride  of 
the  Southern  millionaire,  living  in  New  York,  Chicago,  or  the  North- 
west, be  more  honorably  displayed  than  in  establishing,  in  his  native 
locality,  one  of  those  '*  institutes"  which  combine  a  library,  reading- 
room,  lecture  hall,  and  class-rooms  for  industrial  instruction,  both  of 
the  ordinary  and  artistic  varieties. 

Then  let  the  industrial  work,  especiall}'  in  country  schools,  be  under- 
taken in  the  natural  wa}','  with  less  regard  to  rigid  methods  than  to 
the  actual  opportunity  for  taking  hold  of  the  community  both  in  and 
out  of  the  school-room.  A  great  deal  can  be  done  as  a  preparation  by 
the  encouragement  of  the  industrial  habit  of  self-help  among  the  chil- 
dren. The  golden  rule  of  school  discipline  is,  never  aid  a  child  in  do- 
ing what,  by  a  fair  use  of  his  own  ability  and  time,  he  can  do  lor  him- 
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self.  Apart  from  tbo  great  ralao  of  this  precept  in  the  proper  work  of 
iDStractioii,  it  has  a  special  application  in  that  whole  region  of  miscel- 
laneoas  work  belonging  to  the  daily  going  on  of  the  school.  There  is 
no  reason  why  the  teacher  should  be  the  head-servant  of  fifty  children 
who,  by  skilfal  grouping  and  cheerful  encouragement,  could  be  made  to 
do  everything  connected  with  the  manual  labor,  arrangement,  and  or- 
namentation of  the  school-house  and  grounds.  Now  and  then  the  writer 
in  his  journeyings  has  come  upon  a  school-house  which,  through  the 
industrial  tact  of  a  bright  school- mistress,  has  been  changed  from  an 
unsightly  blot  on  the  landscape  to  the  most  attractive  spot  iu  the  region 
round  about ;  all  to  the  great  advantage  and  delight  of  the  pupils  and 
to  the  pride  and  encouragement  of  the  parents.  There  is  no  reason  why, 
over  wide  districts  of  the  country,  the  people,  both  colored  and  white, 
should  not  build  school-houses  as  comfortable  as  the  average  dwelling, 
by  combiuiug  to  furnish  material  and  work,  leaving  the  scanty  public 
funds  to  be  used  for  the  actual  work  of  instruction.  There  is  no  agency 
more  efficient  for  good  in  all  progressive  industrial  ways  than  a  wide- 
awake country  school,  where  a  thoroughly  furnished  and  popular 
teacher  marshals  his  little  army,  makes  the  school-house  the  centre  of 
a  new  mental,  social,  and  patriotic  life,  and  himself  the  leader  iu  many 
things  that  all  friendly'  people  desire  to  know.  "  Where  there  is  a  will 
there  is  a  wsiy;"  and  it  is  not  half  so  difficult  as  it  appears  to  bring  a 
country  district  into  the  most  enthusiastic  condition  of  mind,  where  all 
who  love  God  and  man  can  be  made  to  "  work  together  for  good."  The 
society  for  village  improvement,  the  agricultural  club,  «and  all  the  ma- 
chinery for  the  promotion  of  industrial,  social,  and  moral  reform,  can 
be  made  to  centre  upon  this,  the  best  associate  of  the  churches  in  the 
blessed  work  of  the  practical  regeneration  of  the  daily  lives  of  the  peo- 
ple. Nobody  can  estiinate  the  force  of  such  an  example  in  communitied 
in  the  condition  of  the  rural  South ;  and  if  there  is  a  nobler  calling  for 
the  noblest  woman  and  man  than  thus  to  become  a  missionary-of-all- 
work  for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  folk,  we  are  unable  to  name  it. 

And  the  more  all  this  industrial  work  is  kept  in  close  connection  with 
the  home  life  of  the  parents,  the  better  will  it  be,  in  itself,  and  the  more 
effective  as  a  mental  and  moral  discipline  of  the  children.  With  all 
due  consideration  of  the  great  incapacity  of  several  millions  of  the 
Americiin  people,  in  all  sections,  for  the  proper  industrial  training  of 
their  children  at  home,  we  are  convinced  that  any  system  of  such  in- 
struction which  leads  these  incompetent  f^imilies  to  shirk  their  own  plain 
duty  and  cast  upon  the  schools  this  great  burden,  will  be  a  disastrous 
mistake.  Especially  in  the  industrial  department,  where  the  home  should 
bo  the  centre  of  discipline  in  the  spirit  of  labor  and  training  in  common 
things,  there  should  be  nothing  in  the  school-house  to  give  the  impression 
that  this  defect  is  excusable.  Thus,  every  step  in  this  direction  should 
betaken  after  full  consultation  with  the  more  influential  people  and  com- 
bined with  some  effort  to  wake  up  the  shiftless,  ignorant,  and  vicious  claaa 
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to  a  desire  for  instractiou  aud  a  co-operation  with  the  school.  The  Soafh- 
ern  people  like  uothing  better  than  a  good  talk,  and  no  better  service 
could  be  done  by  the  professional  classes,  the  talking  young  men,  or 
public-spirited  women  of  a  community,  than  familiar  neighborhood  lec- 
tures, covering  the  whole  ground  of  education,  with  special  application 
to  the  matter  here  discussed.  It  would  not  bo  impossible  to  secure  the 
aid  of  the  most  skilful  people  in  the  various  occupations  to  co-operate 
with  the  lessons  in  the  school-room.  The  introduction  of  this  feature 
in  the  district  or  villa <:^o  school  might  not  onl}"^  vitalize  what  is  so  often 
a  realm  of  dulness  and  despair,  but  bring  the  whole  community  to  a 
fit  appreciation  of  the  great  work  of  education.  One  reason  why  the 
average  Americaa  so  often  submits  to  the  school  tax  as  a  sort  of  mys- 
terious public  necessity  and  is  always  open  to  the  raid  of  every  sort  of 
opponent,  crank,  or  grumbler  on  the  educational  system,  is  the  fact  that 
the  school-house  has  often  no  vital  connection  with  the  life  outside,  but 
is  a  dismal  realm  into  which  the  children  vanish  with  reluctance  and 
*'come  forth"  with  turbulent  "joy  and  singing,'^  instead  of  the  beauti- 
ful crown  of  society*.  Of  course,  the  end  of  school  training  is  manhood 
and  womanhood,  of  which  getting  a  living  is  only  one  part,  and  that 
subservient  to  life.  But  since  we  "have  the  treasure  in  earthen  vessels,'* 
we  must  compass  the  best  ways  of  caring  for  material  things.  Aud 
only  when  the  common  work  of  life  is  glorified  by  intelligence,  charac- 
ter, and  elevation  of  soul  and  purpose,  is  its  relation  to  time  and  eter- 
nity well  understood.  Ilence,  everything  that  shows  to  the  parents  the 
relation  of  their  children's  schooling  to  their  honorable  success  in  life 
is  good,  and  binds  together  old  and  young  in  sweet  and  helpful  accord. 
A  good  deal  of  the  zeal  and  physical  vim  now  expended,  in  some 
quarters,  in  military  and  athletic  exercises  for  boys  might  well  be  di- 
verted to  manual  training  that  would  be  of  inestimable  benefit  through 
life,  to  say  nothing  of  the  public  demoralization  represented  in  the 
great  newspai)erc()hunns  of  *'  Sports  and  Pastimes."  Especially  should 
a  Southern  farmer  be  a  "man  of-all-work,''  and  his  success  will  often 
depend  on  his  ability  to  instruct  his  ignorant  laborers.  Oeorge  Wash- 
ington thought  it  no  let  down  of  dignity  to  spend  a  whole  day  in  initi- 
ating a  farm  hand  in  some  new  operation  suggested  bj'  the  last  letter 
from  the  great  English  agriculturist,  Arthur  Young,  and  the  graduates 
of  Southern  colleges,  the  majority  of  whom  may  be  to  some  extent  land 
holders,  will  find  even  a  moderate  outfit  of  farm  lore  or  handicraft  a 
blessed  deliverance  from  the  most  intolerable  slavery  on  earth — the 
bondage  of  a  landed  proprietor  to  the  whims,  obstinate  ignorance,  and 
destructive  wastefulness  of  a  crowd  of  unskilled  laborers.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  men  of  substance,  disposed  to  give,  should  wait  until  they 
are  able  to  establish  a  special  institution.  The  few  thousand,  some- 
times the  few  hundred,  dollars  that  will  i)ay  a  salary  and  establish  a 
"plant"  in  a  vigorous  academical  or  collegiate  school  for  either  sex,  may 
bear  fruit  in  the  waking  up  of  a  whole  region  of  country  to  better 
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methods  on  the  land,  in  the  shop,  and  at  the  home.  Whatever  may  be 
the  issne  of  the  Congressional  deliberation  on  n<'\tional  aid  for  educa- 
tion, nobotly  could  well  object  if  the  sporadic  habit  of  giving  away  val- 
uable public  property  and  lands  to  special  institutions  which  now  pre- 
vails were  changed  to  a  general  additional  gift  to  the  agricultural  and 
mechanical  colleges,  which  would  enable  them  to  enter  in  dead  earnest 
upon  the  work  of  training  teachers  for  the  new  departure  of  Industrial 
Education. 

Nowhere  in  Southern  life  is  there  such  imperative  need  of  industrial 
training  as  in  the  department  of  household  service.  Bad  enough  in  the 
North,  its  Southern  aspect,  outside  the  favored  circles  of  wealth,  is  well- 
nigh  unendurable.  No  large  body  of  good  women  are  now  keeping 
house,  anj'where  in  Christendom,  under  such  provocations,  hindrances^ 
and  exasperations,  as  our  sisters  of  the  Southland.  And  nowhere,  in 
this  or  any  country  with  a  well-developed  system  of  household  service 
could  home  life  be  made  so  easy,  so  charming,  so  wholesome,  at  such 
moderate  expense.  With  such  advantages  of  climate,  semi-tropical  fer- 
tility of  soil,  luxurijince  of  foliage  and  flowers,  and  cheapness  of  mate- 
rial, there  should  be  no  desperate  poverty  through  that  bounteous  realm, 
and  all,  from  the  humblest  to  the  most  fiivored,  should  find  a  good  home 
life  the  easy  reward  of  toil.  But,  at  present,  this  is  everywhere  hindered 
by  the  lack  of  intelligent,  trained,  and  docile  service,  with  such  wear 
and  tear  of  physical  health  and  weariness  of  soul  as  only  the  faithful 
woman  can  understand.  The  experts  tell  us  tliat  half  the  food  material 
of  the  whole  country  is  wasted  in  the  kitchen — enough  to  feed  all  the 
hungry  people  in  the  land.  No  one  but  the  sanitary  expert  knows  the 
diabolism  of  bad  food  and  bad  housing,  not  only  in  their  results  equal  to 
the  horrors  of  the  drink-curse,  but  often  the  cause  of  the  morbid  bod- 
ily conditions  that  can  only  be  appeased  by  the  waters  of  Hell.  Under 
the  old  dispensation  the  i)lantation  was  often  a  good  school  of  house- 
keeping, according  to  the  best  ideals  and  habits  of  life  which  then  pre- 
vailed.*   To-day,  the  only  school  of  the  colored  maidof-all-work  is  her 

'An  etUtorial  in  th«»  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser  on  tho  servant  quostioD,  pnb- 
HHhud  January  9,  IH"*.-^,  was  commented  npon  as  follows  by  tho  New  York  Evening 
Post : 

•*The  domestic  servant  problem  is  bceomin*;  as  serions  in  tho  South  as  in  the  North. 
For  some  years  after  the  War  many  families  escaped  trouble  because  they  retained  as 
free  laborers  in  the  kitchen  and  the  lanntlry  those  who  had  formerly  been  in  tho 
bouse  as  sla\  es  and  wcM-e  attached  to  the  interests  of  their  employers.  But  this  old 
generation  is  fast  passin;^  away,  and  the  m^.v  one  is  of  a  very  dilFerent  sort.  Indeed, 
not  a  few  Southern  people  eomi>lain  that  they  have  more  difficulty  in  getting  along 
with  colored  wouisn  than  Northern  housewives  have  with  white  women.  That  the 
diffioalty  has  become  si'rious  will  I.e  readily  believed  when  it  is  known  that  many 
Sonthem  people  are  talkin;:  of  importin*;  white  servants  for  the  household  from  the 
North, because  they  think  they  can  j;et  alonj;  better  with  such  new-comers  than  they 
do  with  tho  nej^roes  of  thi^  neitrhborhood.  The  Mont'^omory  (Ala.)  Advertiser  says, 
« a  good  deal  of  discussion  is  going  on  among  tho  heads  of  families  in  Montgomery  on 
the  subject  of  white  domestic  servants,  and  the  best  method  of  procuring  theoi  UOi 
live  qaestion.' 
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own  family,  often  the  abode  of  disorder  and  rery  rarely  a  place  where  the 
daaghters  can  be  trained  for  good  service  in  an  average  home.  But  the 
Soathern  people  are  entering  upon  a  career  of  prosperity,  and  Southern 
taste  and  aspiration  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  the  best  things 
in  home  life*  There  is  no  probability  that  household  service  will  pass  out 
of  the  exclusive  dominion  of  the  colored  people,  and  no  people  are  better 
adapted  for  the  finest  training  in  this  respect  than  they.  While  the 
American  mistress  of  the  household  is  so  often,  herself,  a  novice  in  the 
difficult  region  of  home-making,  the  prospect  is  not  brilliant  for  the 
speedy  relief  of  the  Southern  sisterhood.  But  while  the  foreign  servant 
class  of  the  North  abhors  the  country  and  swarms  in  the  towns,  the 
South  has  abundant  material  everywhere  for  good  service.  It  only  needs 
a  systematic  eflfort  to  establish  a  department  of  skilled  house-keeping  in 
the  schools,  with  outside  training  to  overcome  this  difficulty.  Many  of 
the  colleges  of  these  people  have  now  a  model  home,  where  their  pupils 
are  instructed  by  competent  teachers,  and  they  carry  to  their  own  family 
life  better  methods  and  ideas  of  living.  This  instruction  would  largely 
overcome  the  distaste  for  house-service,  which  is  generally  the  result  of 
ignorance,  and  unwillingness  to  face  the  difficulties  of  learning  a  new 
thing,  too  often  in  a  house  where  mistress  and  maid  need  schooling 
in  the  elements  of  domestic  work.  Intelligence,  skill,  good  wages,  and 
the  respect  that  always  attends  expert  and  faithful  service,  will  lighten 
this  dark  cloud  that  now  broods  over  the  home  life  of  the  South.  In  no 
way  can  the  young  women  of  these  States  confer  a  greater  blessing  on 
their  section  than  by  a  wide-spread  and  hearty  effort  to  inaugurate  a 
general  scheme  for  the  instruction  of  the  class  that,  for  a  generation, 
probably  for  all  time,  will  furnish  the  workers  in  this  department  of 
Southern  life. 

A  ver3'  important  consideration  in  the  new  industrial  life  of  the  South 
is  the  fit  training  of  the  operative  class  in  the  new  manufacturing  cen- 
tres of  these  States.  At  present,  the  cotton  mills  seem  to  be  largely 
supplied  from  the  poorer  class  of  the  native  white  population,  while  the 
colored  people  are  found  in  the  tobacco,  iron,  and  most  of  the  mechani- 
cal industries,  working,  according  to  report,  with  fair  success.  As  the 
manufacturing  interest  increases,  the  class  of  native  white  operatives 
will  probably  be  insufficient,  and  the  problem  of  training  the  colored 
people  will  be  encountered.  There  is  no  doubt  expressed  by  those  who 
have  most  to  do  with  the  industrial  schooling  of  these  people  that  in 
them  the  South  has  a  most  valuable  material  for  its  growing  operative 
class,  and  that,  with  proper  effort,  they  can  be  fitted  to  do  the  work  for 
which  the  North  is  compelled  to  depend  on  the  constant  importation  of 
the  more  ignorant  and  undisciplined  people  from  Europe.  Along  with 
this  goes  the  rare  opportunity  offered  to  the  corporations  of  making 
every  manufacturing  centre  also  an  educational  centre  for  the  people 
brought  in  by  the  demand  for  operative  labor.  Nowhere  is  it  easier 
for  such  a  corporation  to  take  into  consideration  the  social,  mental,  and 
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moral  needs  of  its  employes,  and  build  up  around  its  establishmen  at 
commanity  that  will  l)ecormo  a  model  of  its  kind.    At  Graniteville, 
S.  0.,  Anniston,  Ala.,  and  the  populous  suburbs  of  Columbus,  6a.,  the 
writer  has  seen  this,  the  most  effective  missionary  work,  well  done  with 
the  white  operatives  of  the  mills.    It  only  remains  to  put  a  check  on  the 
growing  evil  of  child-labor,  with  which  the  great  manufacturing  States 
of  the  North  are  now  dcaliug,  to  rescue  the  children  of  elementary  school 
age,  under  fourteen,  from  the  burden  of  overwork  and  give  them  that 
boon  of  public  training  which  the  country  owes  to  every  American 
child.    It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  leading  manufacturing  locali- 
ties of  the  South  are  generally'  the  leading  school  centres,  and  that  a 
large  town  of  this  sort,  properly  managed,  is  of  equal  value  for  its  prod- 
act  of  good  citizenship  and  salable  goods.    Here  and  at  the  railroad 
repair  and  manufacturing  points  is  found  a  capital  opportunity  of  put- 
ting industrial  instruction  of  the  manual  training  sort  into  the  new 
common  schools.    In  this  way  each  of  these  neighborhoods  would  be- 
come a  school  of  skilled  labor,  and  the  expense  incurred  would  be  the 
most  profitable  investment  for  the  manufacturer,  no  less  than  a  great 
uplift  to  the  people.    There  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why  a  country 
as  favored  as  the  South  should  be  compelled  to  add  to  its  other  difGicuI- 
ties  the  growth  of  great  manufacturing  cities,  crowded  with  ignorant, 
vicious,  and  restless  working  folk;  and  the  bitter  experience  of  the  Eu- 
roi>ean  and  some  of  our  American  States  in  this  respect  may  well  be 
used  as  a  warning.    Nothing  pays  in  modern  industry  like  intelligence, 
character,  skill,  temperance,  and  economy  in  the  mass  of  workmen  of 
every  class,  and  this  reform  would  bring  the  labor  troubles  to  a  peace- 
ful and  beneficent  issue  in  every  part  of  the  country.    Whatever  may 
be  thought  of  the  methods  of  dealing  with  the  drink-curse,  all  good  men 
must  rejoice  at  the  remarkable  growth  of  the  temperance  movement, 
especially  in  those  parts  of  the  South  where  free  liquor  means  the  de- 
struction of  free  labor.    The  splendid  crusade  of  Southern  women  in 
behalf  of  the  moral  purification  of  society  deserves  all  the  praise  it 
receives,  and  adds  a  new  laurel  to  the  crown  of  Southern  womanhood. 
In  fact,  no  portion  of  the  Southern  people  is  more  directly  interested 
in  the  question  of  the  Industrial  Education  of  the  masses  than  the  young 
women,  of  both  races.    One  of  the  most  affecting  spectacles  in  Southern 
society  is  the  manner  in  which  the  great  majority  of  the  elderly  women 
of  the  South,  who  were  the  greatest  suft'erers  by  the  War,  have  accepted 
the  situation,  adjusted  themselves  to  circumstances,  and,  in  number- 
less instances,  developed  an  energ}',  ability,  and  tact  in  various  lines  of 
occupation  that  have  not  only  brought  material  success,  but  revealed 
rare  qualities  of  character  and  mind.    To  them  the  problem  has  been  to 
face  life  with  courage  and  dignity,  take  what  wjis  offered,  and  work  at 
"what  their  hands  found  to  do  with  all  their  might."     But  a  far  differ- 
ent and  broader  problem  is  offered  to  their  daughters,  indeed  to  the 
entire  young  womanhood  of  the  South  which  has  come  forward  in  the 
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generation  since  ISGO.  We  do  not  write  for  the  small  class  that  here^ 
as  in  every  section  of  our  countr}^  is  using  the  opportunity  of  wealth 
and  culture  to  turn  away  from  hibor  and  find  the  most  laborious  of  all 
occupations  in  the  pursuit  of  social  excitement  and  the  reckless  imita- 
tion of  the  follies  of  the  fashionable  caste  abroad.  We  speak  of  the 
young  women  of  the  South  among  whom  we  have  been  living  for  the 
past  eight  years^  with  unnsual  opportunities  for  observation  of  their 
outlook  upon  the  future.  The  result  of  this  observation  is  the  convic- 
tion that  the  future  of  these  young  women,  more  than  of  any  similar 
class  in  our  country,  is  bound  up  with  this  great  question  of  Industrial 
Education. 

The  Southern  people  themselves  are  hardly  aware  how  rapidly  the 
younger  women  of  their  States  are  coming  forward  in  all  modern  ways 
of  influence  and  occupation.  The  steady  drain  of  superior  and  active 
young  men  from  the  rural  districts  to  the  cities  and  the  growing  North 
and  Southwest  is  already  leavinglarge  districts  of  the  country- dependent 
on  the  women,  left  behind,  for  the  whole  upperstory  work  of  Southern 
life.  As  in  New  England,  so  now  in  several  of  the  older  of  these  States, 
the  community  is  looking,  more  and  more,  to  its  rising  young  woman- 
hood, not  only  for  the  duo  ordering  of  the  home,  but  also  for  the  prac- 
tical management  of  the  school;  the  philanthropic,  charitable,  educa- 
tional, and  missionary  work  of  the  church;  and  the  almost  absolute  di- 
rection of  social  affairs.  To  answer  this  demand  there  must  be  a  great 
enlargement  of  opportunity  for  honorable  self  support.  Within  the  past 
twenty-five  3'ears  the  women  of  New  England  have  led  the  North  in  the 
developmentofa  great  number  of  industries  and  opened  numerous  paths 
of  profitable  occupation  to  the  sex.  It  is  said  that  there  are  now  two 
hundred  waj^a  by  which  a  woman  can  get  a  resi)ectable  living  in  this 
countr^^,  and  the  scandal  of  the  sewing-girl  department  is  chiefly  one  of 
the  melancholy  fruits  of  that  miseducation  which  drives  thousands  of 
women  away  from  intelligent  domestic  service  to  the  horrors  of  "inde. 
pendencc  "  in  a  city  attic  and  the  temptations  of  an  overcrowded  labor 
market.  The  Southern  situation  has  its  own  peculiarities,  from  the  pres- 
ence of  a  race  whose  previous  condition  has  been  that  of  service  on  the 
land  and  in  the  household.  The  growing  intelligence  of  multitudes  of 
young  colored  women,  who  must  still  depend  for  honorable  su])portand 
virtuous  lives  upon  labor  in  the  household  and  the  lighter  forms  of  ag- 
ricultural, mechanical,  and  operative  work,  calls  aloud  for  industrial 
training.  It  is  not  education,  but  miseducation,  that  disqualifies  the 
daughters  of  the  freedmen  for  the  duties  of  life — the  same  wretched  delu- 
sion that  everywhere  associates  mental  culture  with  laziness  aud  indiffer- 
ence to  the  common  duties  of  a  woman's  lot.  It  is  foolish  to  rail  at  or 
go  into  despair  over  the  present  transition  period  in  the  training  of  the 
masses  of  colored  girls.  The  wise  Jind  Christian  thiug  to  do  is  to  grap- 
ple with  the  situation,  and  by  abroad  and  vigorous  system  of  industrial 
training  prepare  them  to  fill  with  honor,  profit,  and  happiness,  the  life 
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that  opens  before  them  with  promise  so  inviting  to  every  true  woman 
of  their  race.  Nowhere  in  Christendom  is  there  now  snch  opportunity 
for  a  great  missionary  movement  on  the  practical  side  of  religion  as  is 
offered  to  the  Christian  people  of  the  South  in  the  marriage  of  the  in- 
dnstrial  with  the  mental,  moral,  and  spiritnal  side  of  that  education 
which  is  the  great  lever  for  the  uplifting  of  every  class  in  similar  con- 
dition. 

But  there  is  left  enough  of  this  industrial  outlook  to  meet  the  desire 
and  supply  the  need  of  the  thousands  of  young  women  of  the  white  race 
whose  future  depends  on  their  ability  to  earn  an  honest  living,  and 
whose  happiness,  in  any  estate,  is  bound  up  with  that  knowledge,  skill, 
and  executive  energy  which  will  enable  them  to  meet  the  demands  of 
sonthern  society.  A  great  deal  of  education  in  skilled  honse-keeping 
and  the  economies  of  domestic  life;  that  general  acquaintance  with 
affairs  which  gives  to  the  mother  or  the  elder  sister  in  the  home  such 
power  in  training  children  and  managing  the  details  of  family  life ;  in- 
struction on  all  those  lines  of  occupation  which  are  now  more  and  more 
thronged  with  women  workers, — here  is  a  call  for  the  organization  oi 
the  industrial  movement  which  can  not  safely  be  ignored.  While  it 
is  true  that  many  of  these  occupations  depend  upon  a  wealthy  com- 
munity for  a  market,  it  is  also  true  that  there  is  a  growing  demand  in 
the  South  for  articles  of  use  and  ornament,  enough  to  justify  immedi- 
ate attention  to  this  source  of  supply.  Many  of  the  varieties  of  gar- 
dening and  fruit  culture  are  now  attracting  the  attention  of  women.  It 
is  difficult  to  see  why  crowds  of  bright,  capable,  and  industrious  girls, 
in  a  city  like  New  Orleans,  should  be  living  on  the  edge  of  discomfort, 
while  their  own  city  sends  thousands  of  dollar  i  away,  every  year,  to 
Paris  or  New  York  for  articles  that  could  bo  as  well  furnished  at  home. 
The  formation  of  industrial  and  art  societies  by  the  women  of  several  of 
the  larger  cities  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction.  Every  neighborhood 
would  do  well  to  fall  in  with  this  movement  and  establish  a  woman's 
industrial  organization;  first,  for  inquiry  and  information,  and,  at  fit 
time,  for  the  encouragement  of  eftbrts  to  introduce  some  new  occupa- 
tion for  the  sex.  There  is  no  danger  that  American  men  will  be  crowded 
out  of  any  industrial  position  where  masculine  ability  is  proved  to  be  a 
decided  element  of  superiority.  Neither  will  our  daughters  become  less 
womanly,  attractive,  and  adapted  to  the  enlarging  sphere  of  American 
womanhood  by  responding  to  the  call  of  their  country  in  the  industrial 
realm  of  life. 

The  present  need  of  increased  funds  for  the  establishment  of  in. 
dustrial  training,  as  outlined  in  this  essay,  is  a  subject  of  grave  con- 
sideration for  that  large  class  of  people  in  the  Northern  States  who,  for 
the  past  twenty-five  years,  have  contributed  so  generously  to  the 
schooling  of  the  coming  generation  in  the  South.  With  all  due  allow- 
ance for  inevitable  misappropriation  and  misuse  of  mone^'  in  a  field  so 
wide  and  imperfectly  known,  this  gift,  of  probably  niot<^  tVkajOLV^^wV^- 
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five  millions  of  dollars^  has  been  a  benofaction  and  is  thoroughly  ap- 
preciated by  all  who  are  competent  to  judge.  But  the  time  has  come 
when  the  importunities  of  the  cloud  of  solicitors  for  such  contribotions 
must  no  longer  blind  the  eyes  of  sensible  people  to  the  real  necessities 
of  the  case.  The  three  points  where  northern  educational  gifts  can  do 
the  most  good  in  the  South  are :  1st,  the  endowment  of  such  colleges 
and  academies  as  have  proved  themselves  indispensable  in  the  second- 
ary and  higher  education ;  2d,  the  aid  of  the  Normal  and  Institute 
system,  that  is  now  struggling  with  the  stupendous  task  of  training 
teachers ;  and  3d,  the  judicious  beginning  of  the  industrial  department 
in  the  ways  indicated  in  this  monograph.  Our  wealthy  and  charitable 
men  and  women  are  sometimes  quite  too  careless  and  credulous  in  dis- 
pensing their  bounty  for  education.  Within  the  past  few  years  several 
millions  of  dollars  have  been  given,  to  establish  new  colleges  or  further 
schemes  of  doubtful  expediency',  in  communities  now  overburdened 
with  educational  liicilities, — money  enough,  with  wise  administration, 
to  inaugurate  a  working  scheme  of  industrial  training  through  half  a 
dozen  States  of  the  South.  Our  country  needs  one  more  school, — a 
school  for  the  instruction  of  rich  people  in  the  science  of  Christian  giv- 
ing. Our  new  industrial  associations  in  the  North  can  do  nothing  better 
than  inform  themselves  of  the  best  opportunities  for  furthering  this 
great  enterprise  in  southern  localities.  A  generous  plant  for  a  thorough 
school  of  manual  training  in  connection  with  the  public  school  system 
of  cities  like  Birmingham,  Selnia,  Atlanta,  Decatur,  Anniston,  Chat- 
tanooga, Knoxville,  Columbus,  Rome,  and  Augusta,  with  others  of  less 
prominence,  would  be  such  a  contribution  to  tho  public  welfare  as  any 
wealthy  man  would  be  proud  to  remember,  and  link  his  name  with  a  ris- 
ing town  destined  hereafter  to  become  one  of  the  great  cities  of  the 
southern  country. 

We  dismiss,  as  unworthy  of  consideration,  the  notion  that  such  giv- 
ing or  receiving  will,  in  any  waj',  compromise  a  just  self-respect  or  work 
a  demoralization  of  self-help.  No  Anicrica7i  community  was  ever  yet 
demoralized  by  judicious  private,  State,  or  national  aid  for  Education. 
From  the  first  day  of  our  national  existence  to  the  present  hour,  Uncle 
Sam  has  been  occupied  in  transferring  the  people's  school  money  from 
one  huge  pocket  to  another,  and  every  section  that  has  received  has 
been  stimulated  to  greater  home  effort  and,  in  turn,  found  itself  in  the 
attitude  of  passing  on  tho  gift  to  those  beyond.  The  southern  educa- 
tional pocket  is  now  the  place  where  the  whole  people  of  the  United 
States,  in  ways  most  judicious,  are  called,  by  every  consideration  of 
justice  andChristian  patriotism,  todeposit  their  surplus,  for  the  schooling 
of  the  six  millions  of  southern  children  and  youth.  It  will  be  a  dark 
day  for  the  Republic  when  cities,  States,  and  sections  draw  ofl",  either 
with  a  sense  of  satisfiiction  at  their  own  fortunate  condition,  or  a  false 
pride  in  receiving.  Certainly,  the  teaching  fraternity  of  the  country 
lias  no  such  view  of  the  educational  situation ;  for  no  five  hundred 
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thoasand  people  in  the  Union  are  now  working  together  in  greater 
harmony  and  with  a  more  intelligent  appreciation  of  each  other  than 
they.  To  them  mnst  we  still  look  in  the  building  np  of  the  Industrial 
Education,  so  important  to  the  material  and  social  welfare  of  these 
sixteen  States. 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  of  this  essa3%  in  justice  to  himself  and  his 
subject,  would  repeat  his  opening  statement, — that  his  intention  is  not  to 
discuss  methods  or  to  trench  on  the  proper  sphere  of  the  expert  in  the 
general  consideration  of  Industrial  Education.  He  has  not  raised  the 
disputed  question,  whether  industrial  training  has  any  place  in  public 
schools  beyond  its  use  as  a  new  device  for  the  general  development  of 
mental  power,  or  should  have  any  conscious  purpose  of  a  proper  indus- 
trial sort.  The  main  object  in  view  has  been  to  set  before  his  readers 
in  the  South  a  few  broad  reasons  for  the  establishment  of  this  depart- 
ment in  the  various  grades  of  schools.  He  has  availed  himself  of  his 
own  personal  observation  to  suggest  practical  ways  in  which  this  work 
may  be  let  in  to  the  present  educational  movement.  He  has  spoken 
frankly  and  strongly  of  what  appear  to  him  most  imperious  needs,  and 
urged  the  consideration  of  the  work  nearest  at  hand.  The  all-pervading 
need  of  the  South  is  the  thorough  instruction  of  several  millions  of  its 
laboring  class,  of  both  races,  in  the  elements  of  knowledge,  discipline 
of  mind,  and  that  skill  of  the  hand  and  industrial  capacity  that  always 
and  everywhere  are  the  outcome  of  a  well-administered  American  com- 
mon school.  The  author  of  these  pages  will  be  well  repaid  for  his  effort 
if  others  more  competent,  especially  among  the  younger  rising  school- 
men of  the  South,  are  moved  to  an  accurate  and  zealous  study  of  the 
special  departments  of  a  field  so  vast  and  inviting.  To  them  and  the 
educational  public,  always  so  ready  to  respond  to  the  spirit  of  his  former 
essays  on  Southern  education,  this  monograph  is  commended. 
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I. 

STATEMENTS  RESPECTING  LEADING  SOUrHERN  EDUCA- 
TIONAL  INSTITUTIONS  WHICH  HAVE  INTRODUCED  IN- 
DUSTRIAL TRAINING. 

The  follow iug  Btatcmeuts  havo  been  prepared  iu  the  main  from  replies  to  a  circular 
letter  addressed  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  to  Iho  principals  and  presidents  of  various 
representative  Southern  institutions  which  make  a  prominent  feature  of  industrial 
training,  and  which  havo  tested  the  various  departments  thereof.  Each  presiding 
officer  addressed  was  requested  to  give  a  brief  description  of  the  course  of  industrial 
training  adopted  at  the  institution  under  his  charge,  and  to  state  the  most  important 
conclusions  at  which  ho  had  arrived  as  the  result  of  his  personal  experience  in  the 
special  class  of  industrial  training  in  which  he  was  engaged.  The  design  of  the  Bu- 
reau has  been  to  give  direction  to  this  important  movement  by  the  publication  of 
these  statements  in  connection  with  the  essay  of  Dr.  Mayo. 


AGRICULTURAL  AND  MECHANICAL  COLLEGE  OF  MISSISSIPPL 

JfjricuHural  College j  Miaa, 
[Compiled  from  statomcut  of  PreaidcDt  S.  D.  Lee,  Report  of  Board  of  Trustees,  and  Catalogue.] 

This  institution  received  one  half  of  the  United  States  agricultural  college  laud- 
grant  fund,  the  other  half  going  to  Alcorn  University,  for  colored  youth. 

The  studios  and  teachings  of  the  college  havo  been  kept  in  harmony  with  the  objects 
for  which  it  was  established;  the  institution  has  not  been  permitted  to  drift  into  a 
virtually  literary  school,  but  the  agricultural  feature  has  been  maintained  as  of  para- 
mount importance.  The  board  of  trustees  recognized  the  fact  that  the  main  and  es- 
sential business  of  the  people  of  Mississippi  was,  and  will  continue  for  years  to  come, 
to  be,  agriculture,  and  determined  to  make  the  funds  of  the  college  subservient  to  the 
interests  of  that  industry.  Under  their  management  the  college  has  become  **  a  great 
success — as  successfnl,  if  not  more  so,  than  any  similar  institution  in  the  Union.*'  In 
1887  as  many  students  were  turned  away,  for  want  of  room  to  lodge  them,  as  there 
were  received. 

Although  the  college  is  open  to  all,  yet  the  son  of  no  rich  man  attends.  The  pu- 
pils are  either  wholly  destitute  of  means,  or  are  the  sons  of  farmers  of  very  lim- 
ited resources.  It  is  emphatically  a  school  for  the  poor,  and  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  trustees  to  make  it  subserve  their  interests.  Distinctions  in  dress  are  prohibited, 
each  pupil  being  clad  in  a  cheap  uniform,  and  no  other  dress,  except  a  working  suit» 
is  allowed  to  be  worn  within  five  miles  of  the  college. 

The  college  is  not,  in  the  strictest  sense,  either  literary,  classical,  or  militar3',  but 
rather  designed  to  ''give  the  industrial  classca  a  general  education^ cQia\&v^^^ ^S2C^ 
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ment  of  the  wood  shop  consists  of  the  following :  20  double  wood-working  bencbeSy 
each  with  complete  set  of  carpenters'  tools ;  25  turning  lathes,  10-inch  swing,  each 
with  complete  set  of  tools ;  1  double  circular  saw ;  1  band  saw ;  1  board  planing  ma- 
chine ;  1  buzz  planer ;  2  scroll  saws  (power) ;  1  largo  pattern-maker's  lathe,  16-inch 
Bwing  'f  1  36-inch  grindstone.  In  addition  to  these  the  tool  room  is  supplied  with  a 
variety  of  extra  hand  tools  for  special  work. 

During  the  summer  of  1886  a  su  bstantial  brick  building,  72  by  32  feet,  one  story 
high)  with  monitor  roof,  was  built  for  the  forge  and  foundry  departments.  This  is 
divided  into  two  rooms,  each  35  by  30  feet,  each  department  occupying  one  room. 

The  equipment  for  the  foundry  consists  of  moulding  benches  for  12  students,  each 
supplied  with  a  complete  set  of  moulder's  tools;  a  14-inch  cupola  with  all  modem 
improvements,  capable  of  melting  1,000  pounds  of  iron  per  hour ;  a  brass  furnace  in 
which  can  be  melted  100  pounds  of  brass  at  a  heat,  with  a  set  of  crucibles,  tongs,  etc. 
Also  a  full  supply  of  ladles,  large  and  small  moulding  flasks,  special  tools,  etc. 

The  forge  shop  equipment  consists  of  12  hand  forges  of  new  pattern,  each  with  set 
of  smith's  tools,  anvil,  etc.  The  blast  for  all  the  forges  is  supplied  by  a  No.  3  Sturte- 
vant  steel  pressure  blower  (which  also  furnishes  blast  for  the  foundry  cupola),  and 
a  No.  15  Sturtcvant  exhaust  blower  draws  the  smoke  from  the  fires  into  the  smoke 
Hues  and  forces  it  out  through  the  chimney.  Power  for  running  these  blowers  is 
obtained  by  shafting  connection  with  the  main  shop. 

The  machinery  and  equipment  for  the  machine  shop  were  i)urchased  and  erected  in 
1887.  The  machine  tools  in  this  department  are  as  follows :  6  engine  lathes  (screw 
cutting),  14-inch  swing,  6-foot  bed;  2  engine  lathes,  IG-inch  swing,  1  with  taper  at- 
tachment ;  1  speed  lathe,  10-inch  swing,  4-foot  bed  ;  1  20-inch  drill  press  with  power 
feed;  1 15-inch  shaper  ;  1  22  by  22  inch  by  5  foot  friction  planer;  1  universal  milling 
machine ;  I  corundum  tool-grinding  machine,  14-inch  wheel,  and  1  bench  grinding 
machine  (small). 

A  part  of  this  shox)  is  set  apart  for  vice  work — cliipping  and  filing,  and  vice-benches 
for  12  students  aix)  provided,  each  bench  with  vice  and  set  of  files,  chisels,  hammers, 
etc.  In  the  tool  room  is  to  bo  found  a  good  supply  of  machinists'  tools  for  general 
use,  such  as  lathe  and  drill  chucks,  drills,  reamers,  taps,  dies,  gauges,  files,  cutting 
tools,  and  special  appliances  for  machine  work,  etc. 

The  full  course  in  mechanic  arts  covers  three  years,  as  follows :  First  year,  wood- 
working—  carx^entry  and  turning;  second  year,  forge  and  foundry  work — mould- 
ing, casting,  and  smith  work ;  third  year,  chipping  and  filing,  and  machine  work  in 
metals.     Shop  work  is  obligatory  upon  the  students  of  the  three  lower  classes. 

The  nature  of  the  work  in  each  department  is  as  follows : 

First  year. — I.  A  course  in  carpentry  (hand  work),  covering  the  first  term  and  part 
of  the  second,  or  about  five  months.  The  lessons  include  instruction  on  the  nature 
and  use  of  tools,  instruction  and  practice  in  shop  drawing,  elenientarj'  work  with 
plane,  chisel,  saw,  etc.,  different  kinds  of  joints,  timber  wplicos,  cross  joints,  mortise 
and  t-enon,  mitre  and  frame  work,  dovetail  work  comprising  difierent  kinds  of  joints 
used  in  cabinet  making,  light  cabinet  work,  examples  in  building,  framing,  roof- 
trusses,  etc. 

II.  A  course  in  turning,  extending  through  part  of  the  second  and  the  whole  of  the 
third  term.  The  lessons  comprise,  first,  nature  and  use  of  lathe  and  tools,  plain 
straight  turning,  caliper  work  to  difierent  diainetiTs  jind  longthH,  simple  and  com- 
pound curves,  screw  plates,  and  chuck  work,  hollow  and  spherical  turning. 

Second  year. — I.  A  course  in  pattern  making,  occupying  the  first  six  weekvS  of  the 
first  term.  The  work  comprises  a  variety  of  examples  of  whoh^  and  split  patterns, 
core  work,  etc.,  giving  the  student  practice  in  forming  irregular  shapes  in  wood  with 
the  lathe  and  carving  tools,  as  well  as  familiarity  with  the  nature  and  use  of  patterns 
for  moulding. 

II.  A  course  in  moulding  and  casting  in  iron  and  bniss.  The  work  consists  for  the 
most  nskvt  of  small  articles,  such  as  light  machine  parts,  but  a  suflicieut  variety  of 
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forms  are  introdaoed  for  the  stoident  to  acqairo  a  good  general  and  practical  knowl- 
edge  of  the  nsaal  methods  and  appliances  used  iu  light  foundry  work.  Most  of  the 
work  is  in  green  sand,  in  two-part  flasks ;  core  work  is  also  giTon,  and  some  throe- 
part  flask  and  some  dry  sand  work  is  introduced.  The  pattiirns  made  by  the  stu- 
dents during  the  first  term  are  used,  besides  special  patterns,  for  occasional  larger  or 
more  complicated  work.  Instruction  and  practice  arc  given  in  working  the  cupola, 
each  student  in  turn  taking  charge  of  a  melting. 

III.  A  course  in  forge  work  in  iron  and  steel.  The  lessons  arc  arpangedso  that  the 
students,  in  making  the  series  of  objects,  become  familiar  with  the  nature  of  the 
metals  under  various  conditions,  and  with  the  successive  steps  in  working  them  by 
hand  into  simple  and  complei:  forms,  as  drawing,  upsetting,  bending,  cutting,  punch- 
ing, welding  by  various  methods,  tool-forging,  tempering,  hardening,  etc. 

In  connection  with  this  second  year  work,  a  series  of  lectures  is  given  on  the  me- 
tallurgy' and  working  of  the  metals  use4  in  the  industrial  arts,  cast  and  wrought  iron, 
steel,  brass,  etc. 

Third  year. — I.  A  course  in  chipping  and  filing,  covering  the  first  term.  The  les- 
sons include  work  on  cast  and  wrought  iron,  chix)ping  to  line  on  fiat  and  curved  sur- 
faces, key  seating,  etc. ;  filing  and  finishing  to  line,  straight  and  curved  surface  filing 
and  finishing,  fitting,  slotting,  dove-tail  work,  sliding  and  tight  fits,  sawing;  pin, 
screw,  and  key  filing,  surface-finishing  with  scraj^er,  etc. 

II.  Machine  work  occupies  the  remainder  of  the  school  year.  The  work  includes 
cast  iron,  wrought  iron,  steel,  and  brass;  plain  cylindrical  turning,  turning  to  vari- 
ous diameters  and  lengths,  paper  turning,  facing  with  chuck  and  face  plate  ;  drilling 
both  in  drill  press  and  lathe ;  reaming,  boring,  screw-cutting  with  lathe  and  with 
taps  and  dies ;  planing,  slotting,  etc.,  with  planer  and  shaper;  milling  various  forms 
with  milling  machine;  fitting,  etc.  Lectures  are  also  given  during  the  year  on  va- 
rious subjects  connected  with  machine  work  in  metals,  such  as  forms,  construction 
and  use  of  machines  and  cutting  tools,  gearing,  gauges,  screw  threads,  etc.  During 
the  last  term  some  piece  of  construction  work  is  given  to  the  classes. 

All  instruction  is  given,  first,  by  black-board  drawings  or  sketches,  which  the  stu. 
dent  copies,  with  dimensions  required,  in  a  note  book,  with  which  each  one  provides 
himself;  thus  each  one  works  from  his  own  notes ;  this  is  supplemented,  whenever 
necessary,  by  the  actual  construction  of  the  lesson  by  the  instructor  before  the  class: 
second,  by  inspection  and  direction  at  the  bench  or  machine  by  the  instructor. 

Students  desiring  to  pursue  the  study  of  applied  mechanics  beyond  the  above 
course  in  shopwork  will  be  required  to  take,  in  addition,  a  special  course,  embracing 
the  study  of  steam  and  mill  engineering,  supplemented  by  experiment  and  practice 
with  the  apparatus,  including  steam  generation,  and  the  forms,  construction,  and 
use  of  steam-boilers  and  accompanying  apparatus ;  steam  as  a  motive  power,  and 
forms,  construction,  and  use  of  the  steam-engine,  with  the  study  and  use  of  the  indi- 
cator; transmission  of  power,  shafting,  belting,  gearing,  etc.;  also  elementary  theo- 
retical mechanism. 


CLAFLIN  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE. 

Orangeburg f  S.  C, 

This  institution  shares  equally  with  the  University  of  South  Carolina  the  revenue 
from  the  United  States  agricultural  college  land  grant.  Its  advantages  and  privi- 
leges are  offered  to  all  of  either  sex  without  reganl  to  color. 

The  industries  pursued  were  establishe<l  through  the  aid  of  the  John  F.  Slater 
Fand. 

The  president  of  the  institution.  Rev.  L.  M.  Dunton.  D.  D.,  reports  as  follows : 

"  This  institution  is  fully  committe<l  to  industrial  edacatlou. 
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'<  Tho  following:  departments  have  been  ostablishod,  and  are  being  prosecated  as  fiur 
as  the  funds  at  oar  command  will  admit: 

"  School  of  agriculture,  school  of  carpentry,  school  of  printing,  school  of  meohani- 
cal  drawing,  school  of  tailoring,  school  of  shoemaking,  school  of  house  paint iDg, 
school  of  blacksmithing,  school  of  domestic  economy,  industrial  store,  military  tactics, 
and  general  economy. 

'^  As  there  is  not  a  local  market  for  anything  that  we  could  manufacture,  and  as 
the  funds  at  our  command  are  limited,  and  as  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  make  our 
industries  self-supporting,  we  have  undertaken  to  supply,  as  far  as  possible,  the  daily 
demands  of  our  own  institution.  Wc  are  astonished  to  learn  that  in  order  to  do  this 
our  departments  are  likely  to  be  taxed  to  their  utmost  capacity.  , 

"The  farm  supplies  the  institution  with  corn,  potatoes,  vegetables,  milk,  and 
meat. 

"  The  school  of  carpentry  repairs  and  builds  everything,  from  a  wheelbarrow  to  a 
cottage. 

"The  printing  office  does  job  work  and  issues  a  neat  little  paper  called  tho  Clafliu 
Miscellany. 

"The  tailoring  dex)artment  repairs  and  manufactures  clothing. 

"The  shoe  department  repairs  shoes. 

"Theschool  of  house  painting  gives  lessons  in  painting,  graining,  etc. 

"The  blacksmith  department  repairs  everything  in  its  line,  also  repairs  locks,  tin 
ware,  stoves,  etc. 

"  The  school  of  domestic  economy  teaches  house-keeping,  cooking,  sewing,  and  fancy 
work. 

"  The  industrial  store  furnishes  books,  stationery,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  every- 
thing that  a  student  needs. 

"The  department  of  military  tactics  is  intended  to  cultivate  attention,  prompt 
obedience  and  an  erect  and  graceful  carriage  of  the  body. 

"  Economy  in  everything  is  encouraged  as  the  surest  way  to  success. 

"Full  work  is  required  of  all  students  in  the  class-room.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
to  our  satisfaction,  not  only  that  two  hours  of  labor  in  the  afternoon  do  not  detract 
from  the  work  required  in  the  class-room,  but  also  that  the  students  engaged  in  man- 
ual labor  enjoy  better  health,  and  average  a  greater  per  cent,  in  the  class-room, 
than  those  who  are  not  so  engaged. '' 


CLARK  UNIVERSITY— INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Atlanta  J  Ga. 

Students  are  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  Clark  University  without  regard  to 
color,  sect,  or  sex. 

Course  of  Instkuctiox. 

The  course  in  the  industrial  department  extends  over  three  years,  during  which  tho 
elements  of  a  common  school  education  are  given  in  conjunction  with  industrial 
training,  as  follows: 

i^^ratycar.— Arithmetic  to  decimal  fractions,  reading,  spellin;;,  and  writing.  In- 
dustrial instruction  two  hours.     Practical  work  two  hours  each  da  v. 

Second  ycor.— Arithmetic  to  evolution,  reading,  spelling,  and  writing.  Geography 
to  South  America.    Industrial  instruction  as  first  year. 
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Third  year. — Basioess  arithmetio  twice oaeh  week.  Geography  comploted,  element- 
ary grammar,  reading,  spelling,  and  writing,  indastrial  and  architectural  drawing. 
Work  one  hour  each  day. 

N.  B. — All  students  in  English  studies  requiring  aid  iiniHt  take  this  course. 

Industries  Taught, 
carpentry. 

A  two-story  shop  contains  uu  eugino,  one  circular  saw,  two  scroll  saws,  three  lathes, 
and  draughting  tahles. 

The  young  men  learn  the  use  of  tools,  and  how  to  draw  plans  and  to  make  specifi- 
cations for  buildings. 

A  large  number  of  houses  have  becu  built  by  the  students,  and  x)ractical  work  in 
this  line  is  given  every  year. 

AGRICULTCRE. 

Four  hundred  acres  of  land  give  plenty  of  room  for  this  dex)artmont. 

PRINTING. 

A  good  press  and  a  full  newspaper  and  job-printing  outfit  give  students  an  oppor- 
tunity to  become  first-class  printers.  A  bi-weekly  paper,  The  Elevator,  gives  prac- 
tical experience  that  is  very  valuable.  Besides  the  paper,  the  students  do  all  the 
college  printing,  as  well  as  outside  job  work. 

DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 
Under  the  manayement  6/  Uie  Woman's  Ilotne  MUtionanj  Society  oj  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

A  beautiful  cottage  furnishes  a  *'  model  home,"  where  a  class  of  twelve  remain  one 
year  and  learn  the  art  of  house-keeping.  All  the  girls  are  taught  various  kinds  of 
sewing,  and  an  advanced  chiss  studies  the  most  approved  systems  of  dress-making 
and  millinery. 

WA(;oN  AND  CARRIAGE   BUILDING. 

Wood  work. — Tlu»  carriage  shop  is  in  charge  of  a  competent  mechanic,  who  gives 
instruction  in  every  brunch  of  this  trade.  Carriages  and  wagons  are  built  here,  fur- 
nishing all  the  practice  uocdod. 

Iron  work. — A  neat  sliop  is  supplied  with  forges,  anvils,  and  all  the  necessary  tools. 
During  the  past  year  a  lar«;«  class  has  been  taught  all  kinds  of  wagon  iron  work. 
The  citizens  of  Atlanta  att'ord  generous  patronage,  thus  giving  the  students  valuable 
practice. 

TrimmiHg.— All  branches  of  this  i)rofitable  trade  are  taught  by  an  excellent  work- 
man. 

Painting. — The  painting  and  varnishing  of  every  description  of  carriages  is  done  in 
the  best  style,  and  a  limited  number  of  students  can  take  lessons. 

HARNESS   MAKING. 

This  department  has  l>een  crowded  with  orders  this  year,  and  a  large  class  has 
taken  instruction  and  made  rapid  advancement. 

Expemat. — The  university,  through  its  industrial  department,  furnishes  unusual 
opportunities  to  work  out  a  large  part  of  the  expens4)s. 

Xtiwiber  of  etudtnls. — The  number  of  students  in  the  various  industries  is  as  follows: 
Carpentry,  8;  printing,  *20;  wheelwrights,  II;  iron  worjc,  9;  harness  makings  Gx^-ax- 
rUge  painting,  3 ;  trimming,  3 ;  total,  60.    WholQ  ixuu\\iftT  olfi\.\x(V^u\&*\\i\v:vCvs«^%N\.i  ;^^. 
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New  shops,  to  cost  $5,000,  are  being  built,  as  well  as  a  Girls'  Industrial  HomOi  to 
cost  $4,500. 

President  E.  O.  Tiiayer  writes  as  follows : 

''We endeavor  to  teach  trades,  and  not  to  give  mere  technical  instruction. 

'•Work  is  not  compulsory,  but  we  have  no  difficulty  in  securing  workers  iu  every 
department. 

''Our  best  students  are,  as  a  rale,  our  best  mechanics. 

**  We  find  that  those  who  become  most  proficient  and  deex)ly  interested  in  their  trades 
soon  desire  to  drop  their  studies  and  devote  themselves  to  work. 

''One  of  the  chief  lessons  taught  by  having  industrial  training  in  connection  with 
literary  work  is  the  dignity  of  labor  and  the  possible  harmony  between  the  two 
courses. 

"I  am  convinced  that  merely  technical  instruction  is  not  adapted  to  the  'environ- 
ment' of  the  colored  youth. 

"One  great  value  of  the  industrial  work  is  that  we  can  aid  poor  students  without 
taking  away  their  feeling  of  independence." 


HAMPTON  NORMAL  AND  AGRICULTURAL  INSTITUTE. 

Hampton^   Va. 

[StatemcDt  of  S.  C  Armstrong,  Principal.] 

Our  manual  labor  departments  number  twenty,  as  follows: 

Home  and  Hcnionway  farms. 

Huntington  Industrial  Works,  including  saw-mill  and  wood-working  shops. 
Girls'  industrial  room. 
Printing  office  and  bindery. 
Wheelwright  and  blacksmith  shops. 
Green-house. 
Girls'  garden. 
Knitting  room. 
Engineers'  department. 

Household  work,  including  laundry,  cooking  class,  and  diet  kitchen. 
Indian  training  shops,  including  wood-working  room,  wood-carving,  car- 
penter shop,  harness  shop,  shoe  shoj),  tin  shop,  and  paint  shop. 

These  represent  the  chief  industries  of  the  school.  There  are,  however,  about  30 
boys,  with  a  daily  duty  of  from  two  to  three  hours  before  and  after  school,  employed 
in  the  care  of  the  buildings  occupied  by  officers  and  of  Academic  Hall.  Every  one  of 
our  GOO  students  has  his  or  her  routine  work  by  the  hour  or  the  mouth,  as  they  are 
day  or  night  studouts;  and  so  far  from  liudiug  that  this  interferes  with  their  studies, 
it  is  unanimously  acknowledged  by  our  teachers  to  be  a  distinct  assistance  and  stimu- 
lus. 

Last  year  I  reported  the  establishment  through  the  Slater  Fund  of  a  technical  de- 
partment. Here  each  member  of  the  Senior  cl suss,  both  young  nien  and  women,  takes 
a  course  of  instruction  in  the  use  of  carpenters' tools.  The  girls  show  talent  and  grow- 
ing interest,  and  respond  to  this  training  (piite  as  much  as  the  boys.  We  propose  to 
give,  in  addition,  instruction  iu  the  use  of  blacksmiths' and  wheelwrights'  tools,  and  in 
bricklaying,  plastering,  and  painting.  All  this  is  supplementary  to  the  regular  shops, 
where  the  students  serve  an  apprcntic^^ship  of  three  years,  working  by  day  and  study- 
ing at  night,  earning  at  first  their  board  only,  and  later  5ilO  or  n)orc  a  month,  in  ad- 
dition, • 
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Teohnical  teaching  horo,  as  olsewhere,  is  solely  for  instraction.  WhQe  we  seek  as 
fur  as  possible  to  produce  useful  articles  and  thus  reduce  expenses,  we  give  no  im- 
mediate pecuniary  help  to  the  pupils,  and  the  cost  to  the  school  in  teachers'  salaries, 
tools,  etc.,  is  large.  Wo  are  obliged,  therefore,  to  provide  productive  industries  of 
some  sort  for  a  majority  of  our  students,  who  have  to  work  their  way,  paying  in  labor 
their  boanl  of  (10  a  month  and  the  cost  of  books,  clothing,  and  incidentals.  Most  of 
them  work  all  day  on  the  farm,  in  the  household,  or  at  general  industries,  for  the 
first  year,  studying  every  evening,  except  Saturday,  in  the  night  school.  At  the  end 
of  this  year  they  usually  begin  the  normal  course,  studying  four  days  in  the  week 
and  working  two.  Some  idea  of  the  market  value  of  this  labor  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  that  during  the  past  year  the  total  earnings  x)f  our  students  were  $50,339.25. 

As  regards  the  conclusions  to  which  our  experience  has  led  us,  I  wouhl  say,  first, 
that  we  tlnd  a  distinct  difference  between  the  results  of  technical  training,  pure  and 
simple,  and  those  of  the  apprenticeship  system.  The  former  is  simply  class  work  in 
the  shop,  exceedingly  valuable,  but  limited  in  its  influence;  while  through  the  latter 
we  find  that  our  students  get  a  discipline,  a  habit  of  steady  industry,  a  skill  and  self- 
reliance,  which  are  literally  inestimable. 

We  have,  I  think,  been  able  to  combine  here  the  benefits  of  technical  teaching  and 
of  the  apprenticeship  system  to  great  advantage,  a  large  majority  of  our  students  ac- 
quiring some  kind  of  training  in  direct  self-support,  while  getting,  besides,  at  least  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  special  uses  of  a  variety  of  tools. 

We  find,. secondly,  as  I  have  said  before,  that  neither  technical  nor  productive  man- 
ual labor,  as  we  here  regulate  it,  interferes  in  the  least  with  the  intellectual  growth 
of  the  students.  On  the  contrary,  we  cannot  too  strongly  reiterate  our  conviction 
that,  in  the  best  sense,  it  stimulates  it.  The  workshops  ''tone  up''  the  class-rooms 
in  a  way  which  even  yet  surprises  us. 

Thirdly,  the  disciplinary  effect  of  regulated  labor  is  admirable.  In  this  respect  we 
have  come  to  have  the  fullest  confidence  in  our  system.  Not  only  does  the  fact  that  our 
students  are  constantly  and  healthfully  occupied  mean  that  they  are  kept  out  of  uiIh- 
chief,  birt  it  means  also  a  general,  steady  building  up  of  character,  which  tells  on  th«^ 
morale  of  the  whole  institution,  and  from  which  we  get  results  attainable  in  no  oth«T 
way. 

In  short,  the  experiments  carried  on  here  during  the  past  twenty  years  justify  ns, 
we  believe,  in  committing  onraolvos  to  the  declaration  that  nothing  like  complete  de- 
velopment, or  even  sound  growth,  is  possible  for  the  races  with  whom  we  are  dealing 
except  as  their  education  shall  be  largely  and  fundamentally  induHtrial.  There  is  no 
saU'ation  for  thoin  except  as  the  ''work  idea"  shall  be  incorporated  into  their  lives; 
and  that  they  theniH<'lvcs  are,  at  least  in  part,  conscious  of  this,  is  shown  for  us  by 
the  steady  increase  of  applications  for  admission,  onr  ''work  students''  numbering 
now  IHO  as  against  20  a  few  years  since. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

S.  C.  ARMSTRONG, 

Principal. 


HOWARD  UNIVERSITY. 

Washington,  D,  C, 

[Statement  of  Kev.  Willluiu  W.  Patton.  D.  I).,  LL.  1).,  President! 

Washix(ITON,  I).  C,  January  17,  1888. 

DSAR  Sir:  In  response  to  your  letter  of  inquiry  of  the  5th  instant,  I  would  state 
that  we  have  now  commenced  our  fifth  year  of  experience  in  what  is  culled  "  Indus- 
trial Education."  Heginning  with  scarcely  any  etiuipment  for  so  inixmrtant  an  un- 
dertaking, wo  have  made  a  |>erceptible  progress  fn)m  ^ear  to  ^v^^T^Wx^w^^'Oci^X^K^^k- 
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factions  of  a  few  specially  interested  (principally  of  the  denomination  of  "Friends^) 
and  the  aid  of  Congress.  By  the  assistance  of  the  latter  the  bailding  in  use  has 
recently  been  reconstructed,  and  is  now  well  adapted  to  its  parpose,  haying  rooms 
for  instruction  in  carx)entry,  sheet-iron  and  tin  work,  printing,  tailoring,  aDd  shoe- 
making,  in  all  of  which  branches  of  industry  we  impart  a  degree  of  training.  In 
addition,  the  girls  have  received  instruction  in  cutting,  fitting,  and  sewing,  and  to 
some  extent  in  cooking  and  laundry  work,  while  a  few  have  learned  type-setting  and 
typo- writing. 

Onr  plan  of  procedure  is,  to  require  three  years  of  X)ractice  in  the  indnstrial  depart- 
ment of  every  student  iu  the  normal  and  preparatory  departments,  and  to  enconrage 
those  in  the  higher  departments,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  acquire 
this  kind  of  knowledge  and  skill,  which  many  of  them  do.  The  honrs  per  week  com- 
pulsorily  required  of  each  are  but  four,  though  some  become  so  much  interested  as 
voluntarily  to  spend  much  more  time  iu  this  way.  Each  student  selects  the  line  of 
industrial  work  which  ho  prefers.  Of  course  we  do  not  aim  or  profess  to  teach  trades 
as  such.  We  have  not  the  arrangements  for  that  purpose,  nor  have  the  students  the 
requisite  time.  We  are  a  literary  institution,  aud  industrial  training  is  bat  an  inci- 
dental appendage,  so  managed  as  to  add  the  advantages  of  learning  a  use  of  tools 
without  interfering  with  the  main  object  of  the  university.  We  enable  the  young 
men  to  be  self-helpful,  without  setting  them  up  as  qualified  mechanics.  The  small 
time  per  week  allowed  for  imparting  these  mere  rudiments  of  mechanical  trades  does 
not  allow  of  results  which  would  make  the  industrial  department  self-.snstaining, 
although  small  returns  for  work  are  occasionally  obtained. 

Though  much  embarrassed  by  the  lack  of  means  for  obtaining  the  teachers,  the  tools, 
and  the  materials  needed  for  thorough  work,  the  results  secured  have  been  on  the 
whole  decidedly  encouraging,  and  may  be  thus  described  : 

1.  A  tendency  to  form  habits  of  industry  and  thrift,  especially  in  the  use  of  leisure 
time,  through  the  opening  up  of  new  employments '  and  opportunities  of  earning 
money. 

2.  A  higher  conception  of  the  dignity  of  manual  labor,  especially  in  its  skilted  forms* 
which  are  found  to  involve  mental  as  well  as  manual  ability;  while  the  way  into 
mechanical  pursuits  is  made  more  inviting  by  their  association  with  study. 

'A.  An  intellectualbcncfit  in  the  exercise  of  attention,  patience,  care,  ingenuity,  and 
judgment,  called  for  by  mechanical  processes. 

4.  A  pecuniary  advantage,  in  that  quite  a  number  have  been  enabled,  after  a  little 
practice,  to  make  for  themselves  needed  articles  of  clothing  and  furniture,  and  also, 
in  vacation,  to  earn  money  in  various  trades,  the  elements  of  which  had  been  mas- 
tered. 

5.  A  preparation  for  usefulness  in  their  future  spheres  of  action,  as  they  go  into  the 
rural  districts  of  the  South,  carrying  with  them  this  practical  mechanical  knowledge, 
and  being  ready  for  the  material  emergfucies  which  are  sure  to  occur  even  with 
preachers,  teachers,  and  heads  of  families,  as  well  as  with  those  engaged  in  manual 
occupations. 

A  practical  question  for  such  an  institution  as  Howard  University  is  whether  it 
might  not  be  a  better  plan  to  teaeh  fewer  indu-strial  braucho?',  and  to  require  all 
male  students  in  the  normal  and  preparatory  departments  to  take  the  three  yeara' 
course  in  carpentry,  as  one  likely  to  \w  of  value  to  all  in  the  future,  reserving  one  or 
two  other  branches  for  special  cases. 
With  this  brief  statement  of  our  experieneo,  1  remain, 
Yonrs,  truly, 

WM.  W.  PATTOX, 
Prcaident  of  Howard  Vnireraity, 
Hon.  N.  H.  R.  Dawson, 

Commusioner  of  Education. 
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INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE  AND  COLLEGE  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  WHITE 

GIRLS  OF  MISSISSIPPL 

Columbus f  Miss. 
[Statement  of  Preaident  R.  W.  Jonee.^ 

Columbus,  Miss.,  January  23, 1888. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  compliance  with  your  request  I  send  yon  a  brief  statement  of  our 
<*  course  ofindustrial  training,  with  its  relation  to  the  general  currioahim  of  your 
[our]  institution.^'  By  way  of  introduction  I  will  state  that  this  institution  presents 
an  unusually  broad  intention.  Its  purposes  are:  (1)  thorough  collegiate  education;  (2) 
Dornml  training;  (3)  industrial  training ;  (4)  music  and  oil  painting.  Itwillbonn- 
neccssary  for  iiio  to  describe  tlie  work  of  the  department  of  music  and  oil  painting 
further  than  to  say  that  a  fair  proportion  of  the  music  stndents  propose  to  follow  the 
profession  of  teaching. 

The  conditions  of  admission  require  a  knowledge  of  spelling,  reading,  writing, 
mental  arithmetic,  practical  arithmetic,  English  grammar,  and  an  elementary  ac- 
quaintance with  the  history  of  the  United  States.  These  are  very  " light"  require- 
ments, yet  a  very  large  majority  of  our  pupils  are  not  equal  to  them.  This  lack  of 
preparation  has  necessitated  the  organization  of  a  two  years'  preparatory  course,  in 
which  are  taught  arithmetic,  elementary  algebra,  higher  English  grammar  and  an- 
alysis.   Thereafter  comes  the  collegiate  course. 

Our  industrial  training  includes: 

(I)  Drawing,  beginning  with  the  simplest  free-hand  drawing  and  proceeding  to 
elaborate  work  in  design  and  crayon  portraiture  and  other  applications. 
(*i)  Phonography  and  type-writing. 

(3)  Book-keeping. 

(4)  Telegraphy. 

(5)  Cutting  and  fitting  dresses,  etc.,  by  the  tailor  method. 

(6)  Printing 

(7)  Art  needle-work. 

(8)  Practical  instruction  and  exercise  in  cooking,  laundrying,  and  general 

housework. 

Our  industrial  work  has  a  two-fold  aim:  (1)  educational,  and  (2)  practical,  or 
trade  learning. 

Along  with  the  preparatory  studies  mentioned  above,  as  well  as  with  the  normal 
studies,  each  x>upil  is  required  to  take  a  thorough  course  in  drawing,  going  up  into 
modelling,  etc.  These  students  have  at  least  one  recitation  per  day  of  an  hour's  dura- 
tion in  this  art.  We  find  the  time  given  to  it  is  not  "time  lost;"  on  the  contrary, 
the  inlluence  on  the  student's  mental  habits  and  progress  is  highly  beneficial.  Draw- 
ing and  its  applications  develop  the  habit  of  close  and  accurate  observation,  the 
measurement  of  short  distances  and  of  proportion  by  the  eye,  delicate  xierception  of 
fonn,  and  the  interpretation  of  shades  and  shadows.  This  exercise  is  of  the  general 
nature  and  efiect  of  object-teaching;  it  brings  the  mind  to  the  recognition  of  reali- 
ties. An  hour  devoted  to  it  is  a  relief  and  refreshment  of  the  mind  that  has  been 
poring  over  mathematics  and  language.  Thereafter  intellectual  work  is  more  cheer- 
ful, hopeful,  and  successful. 

The  various  kinds  of  housework  are  performed  by  details  of  students  made  from 
time  to  time,  so  that  each  student  is  practised  in  all  kinds  of  domestic  work,  except 
the  heavier  duties  of  the  kitchen  and  laandry.  This  we  find  has  an  excellent  educa- 
tional value. 

Another  large  class  of  students  come  to  this  college  to  learn  a  special  art  or  indns- 
try  by  which  to  be  self-helpful,  or  to  earn  a  livelihood.  Generally  this  class  of  stu- 
denta  do  not  take  up  a  regular  course  of  mental  training.  Some  few  of  these  have 
previously  had  a  general  school  or  college  training ;  but  for  the  moat  ^oxt  tV^^^  <k!cA^ 
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after  thoy  huvo  onterod  npoD  a  course  of  special  training  for  an  art^  tbat  they  need 
additional  instruction  in  English,  or  mathematics)  or  both,  and  they  add  these  sub- 
jects to  their  pursuits.  For  instance,  a  young  lady  desires  to  become  a  book-keeper; 
as  she  advances  to  the  study  of  the  various  kinds  of  calculations  to  be  made,  she  feels 
the  need  of  a  better  knowredge  of  arithmetic  and  a  wider  and  closer  knowledge  of 
the  meaning  of  words.  A  young  lady  who  enters  upon  a  course  of  phonography  finds 
at  once  that  a  full  Euglish  vocabulary  is  indispensable  to  excellence  in  the  work  of  a 
reporter  or  amanuensis;  lacking  this,  she  enters  the  classes  in  English. 

Thus  every  industrial  art  emphasizes  to  the  student  the  importance  of  general  in- 
telligence, the  importance  of  the  trained  mind,  the  value  of  thought-power.  Those 
who  desire  to  employ  any  of  these  arts  for  a  livelihood  learn  here  at  an  early  period 
of  their  course  that  they  must  encounter  the  close  competitions  of  society,  come  into 
dealing  with  people,  and  must  therefore  have  knowledge  of  *'  men  and  things,"  and 
genuine  skill  and  dexterity.  At  lirst  there  was  much  of  impatience  "  to  get  to  work  " 
and  make  some  money ;  but  this  hasty  and  restless  disposition  is  yielding  to  instrac- 
tion,  and  the  number  is  increasin*;  of  those  who  take  a  liberal  course  of  general  eda- 
ration  in  onler  to  be  proi>erly  ((ualitied  for  a  specialty.  General  training  helps  the 
H|K'cial  study,  and  the  industrial  art  constantly  suggests  the  need  of  the  power  and 
application  which  education  gives. 

PRACTICAL  RESULTS.   . 

Many  students  have  been  well  prepared  in  telegraphy,  book-keeping,  phonography 
and  type-writing,  droi^-makiug,  and  printing,  and  have  secured  employment  in  their 
re8i>ective  lines  with  fair  wages. 

Though  the  college  is  now  in  its  third  year  only,  many  students  have  acquired  con- 
siderable expertness  in  designing,  engraving,  carving,  and  crayon  portrait  work. 
Their  designs  have  been  subjected  to  the  criticism  of  prominent  manufacturers  in 
New  York,  Urooklyn,  and  Philadelphia,  and  pronounced  good  and  salable.     Some  of 
the  students  working  hert»  as  students  have  received onlers  for  portrait  work  at  good 
pay. 
The  suooess  of  the  institution  has  been  marked. 
Very  rCv^piH't fully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  W.  JONES, 
lion.  N.  II.  K.  lUwsox. 

Commitsiontr  of  Kxiuca*ion,  JTashinijtOH,  i).  C. 


MARYLAND  INSTITrTE  SCHOOLS  OF  ART  AND  DESIGN. 

The  obj.'v:  of  ihese  SvliooN  i>  to  nir:ii?h  the  be^t  and  mos;  ilioroucli  insirnction  in 
the  various  br;iiK-!ics  of  ar:">n,.  and  industrial  dniwiiij;.  pair.tir.j:.  ar.il  imHli-lling  in 
V 1  -;y ,  t  o  a  LI  i  h'  r5i<>:'.  s  dv  > :  r  i ::  ^  t  o  >t  iid y  art  w  i :  \\  a  v  i  o  w  o  f  i\  •*  1  o  w  •.  ;i  ^  i  \\  o  s;i  j  iie  profes- 
«:onJil!v,  as  roa^-liors,  vIo>:^:;or^,  dcioratv^r?.  or  skillt^l  artis^iiis  ::enor.iI!v  :  als*.*  to  ;rive 
a  Ulvml  art  tduoatio::  to  those  "ivho  wish  to  study  art  a^  an  a*.'co'.:'p!isl::ueu:,  aiivl  for 
the  er.?\>va:o:;t  of  it*  rxr. •.:::■. ^  a::.i  c'.eva::::  '  iiidLii  ucts. 

The  priv.cij*^!.  O:to  Kuclis,  late  rriucipal  o:  tl:o  Mas*.i*:l;v.s<.:ts  Nor::::^'.  Ar:  Sthix^l, 
writes  as  fo'.U^ws:  *•  I::s:n:^::ioa  i::  the  d^y  s^li.vl  :s  aliiivvs:  cxol::s:vt*y  .ir::s;;o.  in- 
cludir.^  fiw-ha::d  draw :::;;.  sl.a^i;^^  ::i  charv-^al.  i»JLi-^::r.^  :::  w.iic-r  is^'-^r-s  a:i  1  vil,  and 
ui^Hlelli";:  ::'.  clav.  All  studies  are  :rv.>::i  o'^-c<.t*,  i.  r.,  s::*l-!.:". .  rlowt  r'i.  :'r;:^:.  :i"vl  frv^m 
oraasi«:r'.:aI  ojsts:  be^  and  c^vir^  drawing  fr.«::i  t*.:e  av.:. /•.o  .;v..l  :r.>;:;  *::V :  la:id- 
8C-Jip<»  aloue  arv  drawii  and  pa::::*-*!  fn.^ai  c-^j-ies,  bu:  tli-s^  .-.:t*  >:  •.ll^  s  T^re'.v.riVi  e^n^e- 
ciallv  for  thas  pu.nHW<  bv  accosir'IL^Lt.I  arti«;^    O  ir  al'Ji  :::  :ho  d.iv  »<liiV\  :>  to  'ive 
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• 
sach  thorough  instraction  in  the  several  branches  enumerated  as  will  qualify  the 
students  to  teach  drawing,  painting,  and  modelling  in  schools  and  seminaries,  also  to 
fit  those  wlio  have  the  talent  to  become  artists  to  enter  higher  art  schools  in  this 
country  or  Europe. 

"The  work  in  the  evening  schools  is  altogether  industrial,— free-hand  object  draw- 
ing in  outline,  light  and  shade  in  charcoal,  mechanical  and  architectural  drawing. 
These  classes  are  attended  exclusively  by  young  men,  mostly  apprentices  and  artisans 
engaged  in  the  various  industrial  pursuits  where  a  knowledge  of  drawing  is  essential. 
The  courses  of  instruction  iu  the  three  divisions  are  systematic  and  thorough,  copy- 
ing from  the  iiat  being  entirely  discarded.  Building  construction  and  machine  draw- 
ing are  taught  by  aid  of  models  made  especially  for  that  pur|)ose.  In  the  mechanical 
class  the  pupils  first  make  free-hand  sketches  from  the  models,  then  measure  all  di- 
mensions, and  finally  construct  accurate  scale  drawings  from  their  own  sketches.  In 
the  architectural  class  they  are  furnished  a  small  perspective  view  of  a  cottage,  and 
must  prepare  a  complete  set  of  working  drawings,  plans,  elevations,  and  sections  of 
the  house,  drawn  in  a  neat  and  draftsmanlike  manner  accurately  to  scale,  carrying 
out  the  design  indicated  in  the  sketch.  No  one  can  graduate  until  he  has  completed 
in  a  satisfactory  manner  an  entire  sot  of  drawings  of  a  steam-engine  or  a  building. 
In  the  free-hand  division  a  still-life  group,  a  piece  of  ornament  from  the  cast,  and  a 
head  from  the  antique,  all  shaded  in  charcoal  or  crayon,  are  required. 

*'The  importance  and  practical  value  of  this  instruction  to  apprentices  is  shown  by 
the  interest  which  many  of  our  leading  manufacturers  and  builders  manifest  by  re- 
quiring their  young  men  to  attend  the  institute  schools,  some  of  them  paying  the  tui- 
tions for  the  boys,  allowing  them  to  leave  their  work  early  on  school  nights,  and  re- 
questing from  time  to  time  reports  upon  their  attendance  and  progress.  The  proficiency 
acquired  in  the  three  years'  course  by  those  who  possess  the  requisite  talent  is  also 
well  established  by  the  readiness  with  which  they  find  employment  as  draftsmen 
in  engineers'  offices,  with  architects  and  builders,  and  occasionally  at  ornamental 
work. 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  all  manufacturing  centres  such  schools,  if  properly 
conducted,  would  contribute  largely  to  the  development  and  prosperity  of  all  indus- 
tries which  require  superior  skill,  taste,  and  intelligence  iu  their  prosecution,  and  it 
is  to  be  regrettexl  that  in  many  of  our  growing  and  entei*prisiug  cities  the  importance 
of  such  schools  is  not  recognized  sufHciently  to  establish  them,  and  iu  others,  where 
they  exist,  the  support  is  inadiMiiiate  to  afford  the  necessary  facilities.  One  reason  for 
this  is  that  foreign  skilled  artisans  supply  the  demand,  and  therefore  our  own  youth 
receive  little  encouragement." 


McDONOGH  SCHOOL. 
McDonoghj  Baltimore  County^  Md. 

The  founder  of  the  McDonogh  School  was  John  McDonogh,  a  native  of  Baltimore, 
but  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life  a  resident  of  New  Orleans,  where  he  accumu- 
lated considerable  property.  At  a  comparatively  early  period  of  his  life  he  deter- 
mined to  devote  all  his  estate  to  charities.  Twelve  years  before  his  death  he  made 
his  will,  devising  the  bulk  of  his  property,  amounting  to  §1,500,000,  in  equal  parts 
to  the  cities  of  New  Orleans  and  Baltimore,  for  the  promotion  of  the  object  he  had  in 
view.  The  i>ortion  of  the  estate  given  to  Baltimore  was  devoted,  in  accordance  with 
one  of  the  provisions  of  the  will,  to  the  establishment  near  that  city  of  a  farm  school 
for  the  education  of  poor  boys. 

Since  the  opening  of  this  institution  in  1673  it  has  been  conducted  as  a  non-classical 
home  school  of  high  grade.  The  course  is  sufficient  to  fit  boys  from  seventeen  to 
eighteen  to  enter  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  or  auy  college,  in  all  the  subjects  re- 
qairedy  except  iu  Latin  and  Greek.    Manual  training  \i5JA\i^\3L\\i\.x«^»R.^^v^s^'^Vvst 
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its  educational  value,  as  will  appear  in  the  conrse  of  the  following  loiter  from  Prin- 
cipal W.  Allan : 

McDoNOGii  School,  January  10,  1688. 
Dear  Sir:  The  following  is  iu  reply  to  yours  of  January  5,  making  inquiries  as  to 
industrial  education : 

(1)  Our  boys  are  all  between  tbe  ages  of  ten  and  seventeen  years,  and  they  all  come 
from  the  city  of  Baltimore. 

(2)  The  schedule  of  studies  which  I  herewith  inclose  shows  that,  during  oar  school 
session,  about  thirty-one  hours  per  week  are  given  to  the  usual  recitations  and  stndy 
under  the  supervision  of  a  teacher,  and  nine  hours  per  week  are  assigned  to  manaal 
training.  The  manual  training  classes  do  all  their  work  in  the  afternoons  and  on 
Saturdays,  so  as  to  avoid  interference  with  the  ordinary  school  classes.  The  school 
session  embraces  forty-two  weeks  of  the  year.  For  eight  weeks  of  the  remaining  ten 
our  boys  are  hero,  and  all  their  work-time  (six  hours  per  day)  during  that  period  is 
given  to  manual  training ;  so  that  the  manual  training  occupies  altogether  nine  hours 
per  week  during  the  school  session,  and  thirty-six  hours  por  week  during  the  summer 
when  no  other  classes  are  in  operation. 

(3)  The  means  that  have  been  used  for  manual  training  so  far  are  farm  and  garden 
work,  a  printing  oflice,  and  a  wood  shop,  well  furnished  with  hand  tools.  The  garden 
and  farm  work  have  been  in  use  since  the  organization  of  the  school  in  1873,  the 
printing  ofiico  since  July,  1883,  and  the  wood  shop  since  January,  1885.  The  wood 
shop  contains  at  present  15  boys,  all  of  whom  are  above  fourteen  years  of  age  ;  the 
printing  oflice  contains  20  printers,  and  in  it  there  is  no  limit  as  to  age ;  the  remainder 
of  the  90  boys  now  constituting  the  school  are  in  the  farm  and  garden  squads,  except 
some  half  dozen  engaged  iu  type- writing  and  map-making. 

(4)  The  aim  kept  in  view  iu  our  manual  training  is  simply  educational.  If  the 
work  done  by  the  boys  has  sometimes  had  value,  that  is  incidental — we  have  no  more 
expected  any  results  of  commercial  value  from  their  manual  training  than  from  their 
study  of  arithmetic  or  English.  Our  purpose  is,  by  careful  teaching  and  supervision, 
to  train  eye  and  hand  and  mind  to  perform  well  and  accurately  a  number  of  simple 
handicraft  operations,  and  to  combine  them  in  construction. 

(5)  We  have  found  no  difficulty  in  incorporating  manual  training  into  our  school 
curriculum.  We  give  the  usual  amount  of  time  to  the  common  school  studies,  and 
have  taken  that  needed  for  manual  training  from  what  is  generally  put  down  as  spare 
or  play  time.  Experience  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  progress  of  the  school  in  the 
usual  studies  has  not  been  at  all  lessened  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of 
manual  training.  We  get  over  as  much  ground,  and  fully  as  well,  as  we  would  with- 
out it. 

(G)  The  results  of  manual  training  upon  our  boys  have  been  altogether  good.  (I) 
Many  of  them  have  been  helped  intellectually — have  douc  much  better  in  their  studies 
when  once  they  have  developed  some  mechanical  aptness  and  skill.  (2)  All  have 
shown  the  good  eflccts  of  this  training,  not  merely  in  the  skill  of  hand  and  eye  ac- 
quired, but  in  the  power  which  arises  from  the  sense  of  being  able  to  create  some- 
thing, and  from  the  facility  which  such  work  gives  of  applying  knowledge  and  adapt- 
ing means  to  on  end.  (3)  The  direct  utility  value  of  this  training  to  boys,  many  of 
whom,  at  seventeen,  enter  various  industrial  pursuits  iu  the  city,  is  very  great.  It 
gives  them  a  largo  advantage  over  others  who  have  had  no  such  preliminary  train- 
ing, but  must  get  it  in  the  establishments  they  enter. 

(7)  Our  conclusion  is  that  such  training  is  a  verj'^  important  matter,  especially  to 
city  children.  Country  boys  and  girls  get  a  good  deal  of  this  sort  of  teaching  iu  an 
irregular  way  at  home,  but  the  mass  of  city  children  have  no  such  opportunity.  To 
the  vast  majority  of  children  in  our  schools  manual  training  is  not  loss  important  than 
the  three  R*8.  Our  plans  here  look  to  an  extension  of  facilities  in  this  direction. 
Very  resnectfullv,  vour  obedient  sorvunt, 

W.ALLAN, 

„       .  PrindpaL 

Hod.  N.  1L  R.  Dawsos, 
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MoDOSOGH  SCHOOL.  Ma'-K. 
ScktdtUt  of  tke  ftuaAer  of  hours  aniiijned  taeh  week  to  the  variant  mbjeett  of  sivdg. 
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TOUGALOO  UNIVERSITY. 


Tougaloo,  JHUi, 
[From  sUlsment  of  Eev.  Fnnk  G.  WoolI 


■rortfa,  Prlncipkl.) 


The  industries  parsaed  lioie  arc  tlioao  of  most  practical  valae  to  the  colored  people 
of  this  State.  Farniiug  is  tanglit  practically  on  tlio  largo  plantation  of  the  ichool. 
The  Initnictor  is  a  graduate  of  Amherst  Agtlcaltural  Colle)^.  Each  boy  not  Id  a 
trade  is  expected  to  irork,  andor  the  direction  of  the  faim  auperiDtendent,  for  an 
hour  each  dsy  throaghoot  the  coarse.  A  few  boys  give  tbeir  whole  day  to  the  &rin 
and  go  to  school  nt  night.  Lectures  on  agricolture  ore  given  during  the  ninth  year 
of  the  conrse.  Special  attentiou  is  given  to  stock-rnising,  and  to  the  best  practical 
methods  of  raising  the  standard  crops.    Attention  is  also  given  to  small  f^nita. 

Biacksnii thing  and  n-agon-makiug  are  taught  by  a  thoronghly  competent  black- 
smith and  wagon-maker.  All  bofs  of  the  eightb  grade  have  an  bonr  daily  for  two 
terms  in  this  department,  and  learn  the  fundamental  principles.  Several  apprentices 
are  indentnTed  and  serve  four  years,  and  become  comi)etcQt  in  all  departments  of  the 
two  trades,  so  that,  beginning  nith  iron  and  wood  in  the  rough,  they  can  constmct  ex- 
oellent  wagons.  As  a  largo  part  of  the  ropairiiig  for  this  region  is  done  in  our  sbop, 
excellent  advantages  for  training  in  details  of  all  sorts  are  afforded. 

Boja  of  the  eighth  grade  have  also  one  term's  daily  instruction  in  tinning,  learning 
tbo  use  of  tools,  how  to  solder,  mend,  and  make  simple  ntonails.  In  this  work  there 
are  apprentices  trained  for  four  years  and  mode  complete  workmen. 

Carpentry  is  the  industry  of  the  sevouth  grade — daily  lessons  througboat  the  year 
in  the  use  of  tools,  making  simple  articles,  repairing,  oto.  Quite  a  large  nnmber  of  ap- 
prenticGsarebere  trained  for  four  years,  uodcr  direction  of  a  tine  carpenter.  Valnsble 
practical  work  has  been  given  tbem  in  the  construction  of  school  builitiugs,  nhich  ore 
considered  models  of  good  and  cheap  building.  They  will  goto  work  at  once  on  a 
church  in  Jackson,  six  miles  away.  In  the  carpenter  shop  they  also  learn  something 
«f  cabinet-makinic,  and  do  most  creditable  work. 

The  girls  are  taught  all  branches  of  houaehold  economy  from  disb-washing  op — 
table-setting,  chamber  work,  cooking,  proiierviDg,  and  mending  and  darning  up  tn 
dreas- making.  In  a  small  cottage,  four  at  a  time,  tboy  keep  house  for  a  mouth,  doiug 
•11  their  work,  buying  provisions,  keeping  accounts,  etc.,  thns  becoming  acquaiuted 
with  practical  house-keeping.  Such  training  we  regard  as  of  especial  value,  Bnd 
expect  to  devi-lop  it  greatly. 

Some  conclusions  reui'iiud  are  Ihcse ; 

(1)  Indostrial  training  is  of  prime  importance  for  the  colored  paoQla. 
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(3)  While  having  valiio  ia  itself  considered,  it  is  eminently  helpful  in  ordinary 
school  work  through  the  discipline  it  gives  and  the  habits  it  begets. 

(3)  The  industries  pursued  should  be  those  of  the  most  utility  to  the  people.  A 
few  of  this  class  well  handled  are  better  than  greater  diversity. 

(4)  In  order  to  success  there  must  be  thoroughly  competent  teachers  and  ample  ap- 
pliances. Wo  have  here  commodious  shops  for  the  trades,  with  good  facilities.  With 
one  exception^the  tinsmith — alHhe  industrial  superintendents  devote  their  whole 
time  to  their  especial  trades. 

(5)  The  chief  difficulty  arises  in  the  endeavor  to  make  the  necessary  adjostmenta 

between  head-work  and  hand- work,  but  by  care  this  has  been  and  can  be  sneoeae- 

f nlly  met. 

Very  truly  yours, 

FRANK  G.  WOODWORTH, 

President  Tougaloo  UniterHtjf, 


MANUAL  TRAINING  AT  THE  TULANE  UNIVERSITY  OF  LOUISIANA. 

New  Orleans,  La. 
[Statement  by  President  William  Preston  Johnston.] 

TcLAXE  University,  New  Orleans,  La.,  Fehruartf^^  1888. 
Dear  Sir  : 

•  •  •  In  October,  1880, 1  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Louisiana  State  University 
and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  at  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  as  president.  This  io- 
Htitution  has  the  fund  arising  from  the  donation  by  the  United  States,  granted  by  act  of 
July  2, 1862,  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  This  fund  realised 
annually  $14,r>55.6r>,  but  no  provision  had  been  made  for  its  application  to  the  par- 
pose  of  the  donation.  In  order  t-o  do  what  was  possible  toward  practically  and  faith- 
fully carrying  out  the  law,  as  far  as  possible  with  the  limitations  upon  us,  a  meehan- 
leal  course  was  organized,  in  which,  in  addition  to  a  good  course  in  English,  French, 
and  mathematics,  the  study  of  theoretical  mechanics  was  pursued.  On  the  industrial 
sideafull  course  of  drawing,  principally  mechanical,  was  established;  and  in  the  spring 
of  1881  a  workshop  was  erected,  a  plain  wooden  structure,  wiiich  was  supplied  with 
carpenters' benches  and  tools,  three  turning  lathes  with  the  necessary  belting  and 
shafting,  a  four  horsc-powcr  Baxter  portable  engine,  a  jig-saw  and  other  machineiy, 
grindstones,  some  blacksmiths'  tools,  etc.  Instruction  was  given  in  carpentry,  wood- 
turning,  and  pattern-making,  and  a  good  deal  of  attention  was  paid  to  teaching  the 
students  vice  work  and  the  care  of  tools.  The  management  of  the  steam-engine  was 
also  taught  them.  The  course  of  study  covered  two  years.  The  instruction  was  con- 
ducted in  the  industrial  branches  by  Prof.  John  Hampden  Randolph,  Jr.,  a  grad- 
uate of  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  School,  Troy,  N.  Y.  Ho  labored  under  many  diffi- 
culties and  discouragements,  but  carried  out  our  plans,  to  the  extent  of  his  means, 
with  industry  and  intelligence.  The  8ub9e([uont  history  of  the  work  maybe  learned 
from  the  authorities  of  that  university.  So  impressed  was  I  at  Baton  Rouge  with 
the  utility  of  industrial  instruction  that  thencoforward  I  devoted  a  veiy  close  atten- 
tion to  the  subject. 

In  January,  1883, 1  was  invited  by  the  board  of  administrators  of  thcTulano  cda- 
cational  fund  to  organize  an  institution  for  higher  education  in  New  Orleans,  and, 
in  October,  1884,  the  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana  was  established,  the  old  Uni- 
versity of  Louisiana  serving  as  the  basis  of  its  organization. 

Mr.  Tulane  in  his  act  of  donation,  while  contemplating  and  directing  an  institation 
for  the  higher  education,  had  said  that  his  gift  was  "  for  the  promotion  and  encour- 
agement of  intellectual,  moral,  and  induHtrial  education,  among  the  white  young  per- 
Bona  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,"  and  ha<l  defined  education  as  "  such  a  course  of  in- 
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telleotual  development  as  Hhall  be  nsefal  and  of  solid  worth,  and  not  be  merely 
ornamental  and  saperficial,"  and  **  as  being  oondacive  to  immediate /irooKoal  benefit, 
rather  than  theoretical  possible  advantage." 

In  my  first  report  to  my  board,  Jane  4,  1885, 1  recommended  the  establishment  of 
"  workshops  for  instr action  in  wood  and  metal  working,  and  complete  ooarses  in  draw- 
ing." The  Prassian  ideal  of  edacation  was  adopted  as  oar  initial  point  of  nniversity 
development — ''education  is  the  harmonions  and  eqnable  evolution  of  human  char- 
acter"— with  the  addition  of  Stein's  formula, ''  By  a  method  based  on  the  nature  of  the 
mind,  every  power  of  the  soul  to  be  unfolded,  every  crude  principle  of  life  stirred  up 
and  n6urtshed,  all  one-sided  culture  avoided."  It  is  clear  to  all  philosophical  teach- 
ers that  though  systematic  intellectual  instruction  must  necessarily  be  their  chief 
function,  yet  a  proper  care  and  development  of  the  moral  and  physical  sides  of  our 
nature  are  duties  of  equal,  if  not  snperior,  importance  to  the  pupil.  Much  of  this  care 
and  development,  it  is  true,  mnst  be  implicit  and  incidental,  rather  than  direct,  the 
result  of  influence  more  than  of  formal  instrnction;  still,  both  moral  and  physical 
training  can  and  should  be  employed  in  ''  the  harmonious  and  equable  evolution  of 
human  character."  Almost  all  educators  agree  on  this  principle,  yet  practically  how 
few  attempt  to  do  much,  or  indeed  anything,  to  put  it  iuto  effect  f  Usually  the  con- 
science is  satisfied  with  the  acceptance  of  the  principle  as  a  dogma  in  an  educational 
creed,  or  at  most  with  a  formal  proclamation  of  its  importance ;  but  its  realization 
is  indefinitely  postponed.  We  resolved  to  attempt  in  Tulane  University  a  partial 
realization  of  it,  at  least ;  for  any  complete  physical  education  was  far  beyond  our 
means. 

•  In  determining  what  method  of  physical  training  should  be  adopted  to  attain  our 
end,  we  had,  of  course,  the  experience  of  the  past  to  guide  us.  The  manual  labor 
schools,  which  have  served  so  needful  a  purpose  in  special  training  in  Europe,  and 
have  proved  such  conspicuous  failures  in  rendering  rough  toil  and  routine  work  at- 
tractive in  this  country,  served  as  warnings ;  and  mere  military  discipline  and  drill, 
except  when  employed  for  a  distinct  professional  object,  fell  so  far  short  of  ideal  phys- 
ical culture^  and,  despite  some  benefits  under  certain  favorable  conditions,  were  so 
barren  in  good  results,  that  we  felt  compelled  to  disregard  them.  Finally,  not  over- 
looking the  advantages  of  gymnastics,  calisthenics,  stated  exercise,  play,  aud  amuse- 
ment, we  found  that  our  best  prospect  for  success  was  in  manual  training — the  em- 
ployment of  modern  forms  of  handiwork  teaching  in  its  various  phases.  This  de- 
partment of  instruction  appealed  to  us,  not  by  reason  of  its  novelty,  but  as  that  branch 
of  physical  education  which,  in  default  of  a  rounded  and  perfect  system,  is  most  con- 
sonant with  human  reason,  conducive  to  all  the  ends  of  education,  and  potent  toward 
that  intelligent  energy  which  is  the  best  justification  of  American  institutions. 

In  shaping  our  theory  and  practice  of  manual  training  we  have  endeavored  to  con- 
form to  general  principles,  without  losing  sight  of  those  practical  results  which  are 
the  sure  tests  of  tlieir  truth.  Our  purpose  was  to  adopt  the  very  highest  ideal  and 
employ  the  most  efficient  agencies,  for  thus  only  could  we  fairly  decide  as  to  the  merits  of 
the  system  under  trial.  The  Russian  system  of  instruction  in  handiwork  had  met  the 
approval  of  the  most  competent  thinkers,  and,  as  introduced  into  this  country  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  had  obtained  a  mcrite<l  recognition.  Basing 
our  methods  upon  those  of  this  most  useful  institution,  to  which  we  are  glad  to 
acknowledge  our  obligations,  we  placed  the  direction  and  development  of  our  manual 
training  in  charge  of  Prof.  John  M.  Ordway,  who  resigned  an  important  chair  there 
for  this  purpose. 

In  the  organization  of  a  system  of  manual  training,  our  first  and  chief  object  waste 
make  it  an  integral  part  of  the  general  education  offered  our  pupils.  Our  intent  was 
to  secure  for  them,  a.s  far  as  possible,  tlie  benefits  of  physical  training,  directing  these 
at  the  same  time  to  useful  ends.  These  l>enefits  are  not  all,  or  chiefly,  utilitarian 
merely;  but,  as  has  been  repeatedly  shown,  have  also  a  reflex  subjective  intellectual 
and  moral  effect,  resulting  from  the  organic  unity  of  a  human  being.    This  wa&o^T 
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first  consideration,  and  in  carrying  it  out  we  songht  to  give  manual  training  ii8pzo|>er 
place  in  the  physical  culture  of  our  students.  The  school-house  performs  bat  a  lim- 
ited part  in  the  entire  education  of  its  pupils;  and  so,  even  in  their  phyaioal  deyel- 
opnient,  it  can  often  affonl  but  a  very  small  part  of  that  training  which  seoares  the 
most  perfect  and  satisfactory  results.  But  the  eye,  which  is  the  *'  light  of  the  body," 
can  be  taught  the  art  of  seeing,  the  habit  of  observation,  the  power  of  measaringand 
weighing,  and  the  right,  as  vicegerent  of  the  brain,  of  directing  the  hand.  And  the 
hand,  the  heavcn-ordaiucd  symbol  of  human  dominion  over  nature  and  all  its  lealms, 
animate  and  inaniuiate — this  too  can  bo  made  the  efficient  agent  of  the  mind  of  maa, 
in  its  deftest  and  daintiest  processes  as  well  as  in  the  migestic  trinmphs  of  its  highest 
energies.  Have  w^e  a  right  to  neglect  the  education  of  these  two  mighty  Bervitors  of 
the  soul  7  Can  its  complete  work  bo  done  without  the  compliance  and  aid  of  these 
most  useful  ministers  f  The  school-house  can  not  perfect  their  entire  training,  bot 
this  much  it  can  do :  With  a  good  method  of  manual  instruction,  it  can  train  the  hand 
and  eye  into  an  adjusted  and  etlicient  utility ;  and,  in  this  process  it  oan  strengthen 
and  discipline  muscle  aud  brain  and  bodily  organs,  and  can  stimulate,  enlighten,  and 
regulate  thought  and  will.  Such  a  method  we  have  endeavored  to  discover  and  apply 
and  we  think  we  have  succeeded. 

With  so  largo  a  purpose  then,  and  viewing  handwork  as  a  necessary  part  of  general 
education,  we  did  not  limit  ourselves  to  the  establishment  of  a  school  of  mechanic 
arts,  or  of  a  manual  training  school,  except,  in  name,  or  indeed  of  an  indnstrial  school 
of  any  kind.  Our  group  of  workshops  has  been  treated  simply  as  a  laboratorj*^  for  the 
High  School  and  College  Mechanical  Course,  in  which  manual  training  was  given  to 
all  as  an  integral  part  of  their  general  education,  and  for  this  reason  it  has  been  made 
compulsory  on  all  students  who  entered  those  departments.  This  compulsory  feature 
which  recognizes  labor,  dignities  it.  The  training  in  the  High  School  forms  a  suffl- 
olent  and  valuable,  and,  as  we  believe,  indisxiensable,  basis  for  a  thorough  professional 
e<lucation  in  mechanical  engineering.  It  leads  directly  to  it,  moreover;  so  that  the 
Freshman  in  the  Mechanical  Course,  who  begins  the  working  of  cold  metal  with  the 
iron  lathe,  to  be  followed  by  machine  construction,  comes  to  his  work  well  prepared 
for  it.    In  our  prospectus  we  used  the  following  language  : 

**  A  manual  training  school  has  been  established.  It  is  considered  as  the  workshop, 
or  laboratory,  of  the  High  School  for  technical  training;  but  other  students  of  Tnlane 
College  are  admitted  to  it  on  easy  conditions.  It  is  not  intended  to  teach  trades  to 
young  men,  but  to  make  them  experts  in  tho  principles  and  handicraft  of  wood- work- 
ing, iron-working,  and  machine  construction.  Tho  appliances  are  as  nearly  perfect, 
and  the  scheme  of  instruction  as  thorough,  as  in  any  institution  in  the  United  States. 
The  eflbrt  will  be  made  to  dignify  and  elevat<^  labor  without  interfering  with  more 
abstract  pursuits.  No  revolution  in  education  is  aimed  at ;  but  rather  moral  expan- 
sion and  development,  through  the  cultivation  of  recognized  and  valuable  mental  aud 
physical  functions  and  activities;  the  wholo  system  constituting  a  rounded  and  har- 
monious evolution  of  the  student  as  man  and  citizen." 

But  we  do  not  regard  with  inditTeronco  tho  practical  utility  of  this  instruction. 
The  student  who  leaves  us  for  his  lifo  career  goes  forth,  wo  believe,  better  equipped 
for  his  work  in  the  world  than  his  neighbor  who  has  not  liad  the  same  training.  He 
is  at  least  a  handier  man  ;  hand  and  eye  have  been  co-ordinated  ;  a  large  number  of 
useful  small  arts  have  been  ac(iuirod,  with  th(^  knowledgo  and  practice  of  the  use  of 
tools;  a  more  observant  habit  has  been  cultivated;  tho  language  of  the  pencil  has 
been  mastered,  by  which  the  hand  speaks  to  tho  eye;  the  lon^  of  wood  and  iron  has 
been  learned,  by  which  modern  science  lias  Iransformod  tho  face  of  tho  earth;  and 
rules,  principles,  methods,  aud  aspirations  have  been  gaiiH'd  wliieh  will  make  tho 
possessor  an  abler  and  more  rounded  man.  During  the  training,  under  competent  in- 
struction, his  manual  skill  frequently  becomes  merged,  or  detined,  in  a  preparation  for 
some  indnstrial  calling;  and,  if  the  student  has  N])eeia1  gifts  or  aptitudes,  a  profession 
or  vocation  m&y,  as  often  happens  during  his  studies,  be  clearly  indicated  or  opened  to 
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him.  Bat,  in  anr  eTcnt,  he  leaves  the  institution  better  prepared  for  the  battle  of 
life,  and  with  a  higher  conception  of  the  dignity  of  labor.  He  may  become  a  skil- 
flil  artisan  at  the  least :  bat  he  is  rcallv  already  competent  to  achioTo  more. 

These,  then,  were  oar  objects,  and  we  are  confident  that  they  are  being  snccessfnllj 
carried  oat.  Bat  we  foand  that  most  of  the  great  manaal  training  schools  had  been 
organized  for  the  proniotion  of  skill  in  the  indastrial  arts  merely;  and,  as  onr  aims 
seemed  so  dLferest  in  $ach  important  respects  from  these  Terr  mericorions  institn- 
tions,  we  did  not  hesitate  to  depart  from  or  modify  their  methods,  and  to  adapt  onr 
plans  to  oar  own  special  conditions.  As  has  already  been  stated,  we  made  the  in> 
atmction  in  the  manaal  dtrpartmvnt  compalsory.  This  applies  to  all  students  in  the 
High  School,  nambtrrlng  about  240,  except  a  few  in  the  snb-fieshman  class  of  the 
classical  cuarse,  who  are  only  required  to  finish  the  wood> working.  Students  in  the 
mechanical  course  in  the  college  were  also  required  to  take  manual  training  in  the 
freshman  and  sophomore  years,  in  addition  to  their  previous  high  school  course,  and 
students  in  the  mathematical  and  natural  science  courses  in  college  had  al^  to  take 
it  through  the  freshman  year.  The  college  students  who  have  manual  training  among 
their  college  duties  now  number  14 :  but  next  year  the  number  will  be  much  greater. 

The  Manual  Training  School  building  was  originally  erected  as  a  Turners'  Hall,  at 
a  cost  of  ^^ 000.  We  purchased  it  for  $11,000.  and  adapted  it  to  our  uses  at  an  ex- 
pense of^if(JO0  more.  The  equipment  has  cost  about  ^\000;  in  all,  ^oO^OOO,  which 
was  provided  for  by  a  spi:ciul  donation  by  3Ir.  Tulane.  The  building  is  about  one- 
third  of  a  mile  from  onr  High  School  building,  and  has  a  frontage  of  04  feet  on  Dry- 
ades  Street,  and  l'^?  fet't  on  Lafayette  Stretrt.  The  Dryades  Street  front,  including 
the  entrance  on  Lafayette,  is  three  stories  high.  On  the  lower  floor  is  located  the 
directors  room,  and  a  large  apartment  fitted  with  desks,  casts,  etc.,  for  clay  model- 
ling and  wood-carving.  The  second  and  third  floors  are  occupied  by  the  drawing 
classes,  with  every  requirement  in  the  way  of  desks,  casts,  etc.,  and  gas  lights  for 
night  classes.  The  remain<KT  of  the  building  is  occupied  by  the  shops.  The  np|>er 
floor  of  this  part,  formerly  a  ball-riKioi.  has  been  divided  into  two  apartments,  with 
lofty  ceiling**,  f<»r  the  use  of  ihe  wood-working  classes.  In  one  apartment  are  thirty 
carpenters*  b«*Rche.s  of  hunl  wtxNl,  and  a  full  sot  of  tools.  Two  or  three  classes 
occupy  these  benches  daily.  In  the  other  apartment  are  thirty  benches  with  turning 
lathes,  for  the  second  years  studeutx.  and  also  a  circular  saw,  jig-saw,  scroll-saw, 
planer,  and  other  machinery  for  wooil-work. 

The  lower  floor,  fi»nnerly  used  as  a  ;;ynHiusi:iiu.  is  divided  between  the  blacksmith 
shop  and  tlie  machine  ru«>ni.  The  former  has  a  brick  fli>or,  aud  is  provided  with 
thirty  for;;ert,  arivi!-*,  and  wis  of  t<M»ls.  and  apparatus  for  ventilation,  etc.,  all  of  the 
most  approved  iiatteni.  Th«'  remaining  central  part  of  the  building  contains  the 
engine  room.  l>oi!er  house,  ami  a  machine  ^hop  with  twelve  iron  lathes  of  varying 
pattern,  antl  much  other  machinery  for  advanced  instruction.  A  small  foundry  will 
be  erected  ihirt  year. 

The  following  tables  gi%'e  our  cunrsi's  of  study  : 
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6b  INDUSTEUL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

To  enter  tbo  lowest,  or  preparatory,  claaa  of  tbe  High  Scliool,  tlie  pupil  mnsW  ^ 
twelveyearaof  age,  and  with  n  good  grammar  achoolproparaCion,  iDclndiugtbentu  — ""J 
of  nrittainetio.  The  average  age  of  eutranoe,  however,  is  about  thirteen.  Th^  -< 
pupils  are  het«rogeiicnuB  in  previous  education  and  tendenciea,  and  it  reqiiinw  full- —  -1 
year  for  them  to  acquire  the  tone  auil  adapt  themselvea  to  the  habits  of  the  acho  ^ 
They  are  required,  in  addition  to  thtfix  ordinary  achool  sLudies,  to  attend  fivedayair^^E' 
week  nt  tbe  Manoal  Training  School  for  one  hour  and  a  half,  alternately  in  thedra  -^^ 
ing  elasB  and  in  the  carpenter  shop.  Tbia  gives  an  average  of  only  aeven  hours  a" —^ 
a  half  per  week  at  that  achnol,  one-half  of  which  time  ia  spent  in  drawing.  Thnliii  ■ 
are  not  urged,  nor  kept  under  any  very  strict  surveillance  of  task  work,  aloco  th*-  ^ 
inlereat  in  it  is  found  a  aufflcient  stimulus  fur  at  least  SKI  per  cent,  of  tbem.  and  U^^K' 
classes  uaaally  qnit  work  with  reluctauce.     Tbia  is,  we  think,  largely  duo  to  the  liaK'   — 


ofself-control  cultivated  in  every  department  of  tbe  institution,  and  tntheeiample  of 
the  more  advanced  clasaea,  but  also  to  the  pleasure  taken  in  tbe  work  itself,  From 
the  very  first,  overy  object  given  them  to  manufacture  has  aome  utility,  even  if  It  bo 
DO  more  thaa  a  plain  pine  box  ;  and  every  leason  embodies  some  principle  of  con- 
attuotion  in  concrete  form.  These  forms  are  typical  and  constitute  a  true  alphabet  ia 
wood,  and  their  combinations  into  naeful  articles  spell  oat  a  thought  just  as  really 
as  a  word  expresses  tbe  idea  of  any  object.  A  further  and  more  complex  evolution 
in  Joinery  and  wood-turning  and  pattern-making  makes  up  a  grammar  and  rhetorio 
In  wood,  and*  literature  even,  when  a  genuine  Ksthetic  spirit  inspires  the  decoration. 
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The  second  yrar'i  teaching  Kceoipt*  as  niacb  nf  all  this  na  time  petiDlta,  and 
the  BCDw  or  beaulj,  aa  veil  aj  of  atilicy,  is  eoiuiaailj  atiniDlatad  in  the  papiL 
This  is  gTfaiij  aided  bv  ihe  itucmctioa  ia  draving.  which  begina  with  the  paptl'* 
entrance  iuto  iLe  Hi>;h  School,  acil  id  cairietl  on  liy  »ltentate  Inacua  with  (be  hand- 
work. The  irooJ-itorkiDg  coarse  lasts  I  wo  rears.  With  a  more  atriDgeut  ayatem 
and  some  aildiiional  bonn  per  werk.  ami  with  older  students,  this  fKtnraa  coaldeaailj 
be  completed  in  a  Eingle  tear;  but  we  dud  it  tnore  adrantageona  to  the  pnpil  to 
make  the  traiuing  an  incident  oftii^  deveI»i>meDt,  rather  than  his  boaineflBat  ecfaooL 
Onr  eiperieuct  i^  that  onr  meihi>d  of  iustractiuu  id  more  truly  a  training  thaD  if  more 
nrgentlj  pressed  apun  the  etudent,  and  affects  more  esseuiiallf  his  mentAt  habita. 
We  do  BOt  find  tliat  it  interferes  at  all  with  bis  intellectna)  progresa,  bnt  etipplies  to 
some  extent  the  place  of  gTniuastic  exercj^ies  and  amoaementa. 

The  third  year  in  the  High  School  is  devotfd  lo  black  smithing,  fontidery  work,  and 
other  work  in  iron.  What  has  been  t>aid  about  the  alphabet  in  wood  might  ha  n- 
I>eated  in  rei^iiect  lo  typical  forms  in  iron,  though  these  seem  lesa  definitely  ascer- 
tained. But  by  the  time  the  student  eiiiets  this  course  lie  is  sufficiently  disciplined 
ID  ei'ery  way  to  work  with  purpose  nud  jlitellij;ence.  For  the  small  number  who  are 
tborouglily  unlitteil  through  pliysical  inability  or  inaptucRS  from  piofitably  pnraning 
this  cootse,  an  ailvauced  course  in  wood-wort  is  substituted.  Thna,  whco  the  ptipil 
completes  his  three  years'  course  in  the  UigU  School,  he  is  Kenerully  a  fairly  trained 
mechanic,  though  without  the  practice  necesiury  to  a  sucerssful  artisan,  which  he 
may  speedily  acijuire  if  he  adopts  such  a  career.  If  he  does  io,  he  is,  as  a  rule,  fully 
as  well  equipped  In  actual  mccbaiiical  ekitl  as  the  apprentice  who  has  spent  those 
three  years  ut  tuanual  labor  alone,  while  he  has  a  more  important  posseesiott  in  a  dis- 
ciplined nnd  ([iiickeued  iniellcct 

Wheu  the  High  School  student  enters  Tnlane  College,  if  he  selects  the  mathemat- 
ical, natural  science,  or  mechanical  course,  his  shop  -x'ork  is  coutinned  through  the 
freshman  year,  and  this  advanced  work  includes  forging,  Sling,  itoD-tuToiDg,  andfoim- 


dery  practice.  The  students  of  the  tuechanical  coume  inirxue  their  practice  one  year 
mure  in  machine  constrnction,  and,  indeed,  until  grudujitioii,  have  tbo  opportuuity 
for  improvement  in  this  direction, 

II  lins  alreatly  bc<'n  mentioned  that  daring  the  three  yeata  spent  in  Iho  lli);h  School 
the  lesxonsou  altornatedays  were  given  in  drawing.     Without  criiicism  of  thometh- 
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ods  of  the  manual  training  schools  that  I  examined  before  organizing  oar  own,  and 
Tecoguizing  the  difference  in  purpose  -which  existed,  I  think  we  may  fairly  claim  to  have 
organized  our  drawing  department  with  wider  scope  and  greater  thoroughness  than 
any  of  them.  The  three  years'  course  in  the  High  School  embraces  about  425  hours 
of  actual  work  in  the  class-room,  during  which  the  attention  and  instruction  are  con- 
stant. About  200  lessons  are  given  to  Freshmen  in  three  of  the  college  courses,  and 
about  370  to  the  students  in  the  mechanical  course,  leading  to  engineering,  archi- 
tecture, etc.  This  advai^ced  work  is  varied  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  the  student. 
Drawing  is  considered  as  a  language,  or  mode  of  expressing  ideas,  and  a^  being, 
therefore,  not  less  important  than  linguistic  study,  on  account  of  its  disciplinary  as 
well  as  its  direct  practical  value.  All  the  High  School  pupils  are  taught  more  or 
less  of  free-baud  or  mechanical  drawing  and  design,  according  to  their  needs  in  the 
•different  courses. 

The  students  are  required  to  draw  working  plans,  geometrical  projections,  and 
shaded  representations  in  per8i)ectivo  of  the  objects  they  manufacture  in  the  work- 
shops. They  thus  not  only  acquire  skill  with  the  pencil,  but  obtain  and  fix  a  vivid 
mental  picture  of  the  object  itself.  In  this  process  the  material  thing  is  first  conceived 
in  idea,  then  portrayed,  and  finally  manufactured,  the  mental  cou«eption  being  thus 
put  iuto  concrete  form.  It  seems  hardly  possible  that  this  can  be  effected  without 
stimulating  the  imagination  and  intellect.  While  the  artistic  side  is  not  altogether 
neglected,  attention  is  directed  mainly  to  the  industrial  aspects  of  the  subject*  The 
•exercises  consist  mostly  in  drawing  directly  from  the  objects,  while  the  pupil  is  also 
instructed  in  the  various  auxiliary  geometrical  problems  and  conventional  devices 
which  facilitate  clear  expression.  The  student  is  expected  to  observe  constantly  the 
relation  of  the  object  to  the  mode  of  its  representation,  and  to  become  self-directing, 
without  wasting  time  iu  copying  the  delineations  of  others.  As  the  work  advances 
the  imagination  is  cultivated  by  the  consideratio^i  of  projections  and  shadows,  and 
by  drawing  ideal  sections,  by  sketching  from  memory,  and  by  making  origiual 
•designs. 

Time  alone  can  reveal  how  far  our  method  of  manual  training  will  prove  a  benefit  to 
our  students.  Pursued  in  moderation,  and  with  due  reference  to  other  important 
4igencies  iu  human  development,  we  do  not  doubt  its  value.  In  our  special  condition 
in  Louisiana,  where  this  side  of  education  has  been  almost  wholly  neglected,  and  where 
the  demands  are  urgent  for  an  education  that  will  enable  our  more  intelligent  youth 
to  take  the  lead  in  industrial  enterprises  of  every  kind,  we  are  confident  that  we  are 
pursuing  a  policy  which,  though  practical,  is  yet  neither  sordid  nor  narrow,  but  es- 
sentially liberal  and  wise. 

The  administrators  of  the  Tulane  education  fund  recognize,  as  one  of  the  important 
duties  of  tli*^  University  to  higher  education,  the  enlightenment  of  the  masses  of  the 
people  and  the  elevation  of  the  level  of  the  public  intelligence.  Indeed,  it  is  thus 
only  that  a  proper  clientele  can  be  provided  in  Louisiana,  able  and  willing  to  receive 
the  high  education.  With  this  end  in  view,  and  until  other  more  direct  agencies  could 
be  established  to  carry  on  such  work,  the  University  has  afforded  the  public  numerous 
courses  of  free  popular  lectures  on  the  topics  most  interesting  and  useful  to  city  au- 
diences, much  to  their  gratification  and  advantage.  They  have  kept  open  a  Free  Read- 
ing Room,  for  which  there  is  a  special  endowment.  A  Free  Circulating  Library  was 
carried  on  for  one  year,  until  its  administration  was  assumed  by  another  public- 
spirited  organization.  A  comprehensive  Scientific  Museum  was  opened  to  the  publio 
without  charge.  But  the  most  inspiring  and  immediately  practical  work  of  the  Uni- 
versity for  the  public,  outside  of  its  academic  instruction,  was  the  inauguration  of 
free  classi's  in  drawing. 

The  principal  object  of  our  free  classes  in  drawing  was  to  promote  industrial  ed- 
ucation. The  following  extract  from  last  year's  report  gives  a  full  and  fair  account  of 
the  work  accomplished. 
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FREE  DRAWING  CLASSES,  SESSION  1886-87 

The  total  admissions  to  the  free  drawing  classes  for  the  past  session  have  been  as- 
foUows: 

Clattet  for  toomen. 

Saturday  drawing,  advanced 62 

Saturday  drawing,  elementary 91 

Saturday  annex,  No.  1 25 

Saturday  annex,  No.  2 : 20 

Saturday  annex,  No.  3  133 

Class  of  methods,  elementary * 62 

Decorative  art  class 118 

Total  number  of  women  admitted 541 

Classes  for  men. 

Free-hand  class,  advanced 15 

Free-hand  cIjws,  elementary 35 

Mecbauical  chiss,  advanced 9 

Mechanical  class,  elementary 45 

Elementary,  free-hand 7 

Architectural  class 17 

Preparatory  drawing  class 170 

Total  number  of  men 298 

Total  admissions 839 

About  four  hundred  students  followed  the  instruction  earnestly  and  reached  the 
required  standard.  Two  liuuiired  and  forty-seven  of  these  received  certificates  graded 
as  **satisfactory,''  "meritorious,"  and  "diatinguished." 

The  mechanical  drawing  classes  are  modelled  alter  those  of  Boston  and  Baltimore, 
which  have  reached  an  advanced  position  in  the  subject,  and  are  intended  to  aid  those 
mechanics  wlio  are  striving  to  improve  in  their  work,  by  acquiring  this  necessary  Ian- 
ffuage,  by  which  vhey  can  develop  the  idea  of  the  designer  from  his  drawings  or  give 
form  to  their  own  ideas  for  others  to  perfect.  Some  practice  in  free-hand  is  included 
in  the  course. 

The  advanced  free-hand  evening  drawing  for  men  and  youths,  third  year,  has  passed 
into  the  study  of  light  and  Klnuie  in  charcoal,  has  done  good  work  in  the  study  of 
anatomy,  besides  completing  the  study  of  historic  ornament  and  model  drawing. 
This  is  the  mo8t  a<lvunced  ]M)8ition  reached  in  free-hand  in  all  the  classes,  and  the 
enthusiasm  shown  by  its  members  has  led  to  the  organization  of  a  sketch  club  for  the 
study  of  local  scenery.  Ot*  the  tifteen  students  who  entered  this  class,  ten  passed  in 
the  tinal  examination. 

The  elementary  fre«'.hand  evening  drawing  class  for  men  and  youths,  second  year, 
deals  mostly  with  free-hand  perspective,  with  some  shading,  the  elements  of  historic 
ornament,  and  the  proportions  of  the  human  head  and  figure. 

The  advanced  meehanicul  evening  drawing  class  for  men  and  youths,  third  year, 
has  occupied  itself  with  the  study  and  drawing  of  cams  and  toothed  gearing  of  various 
sorts. 

The  elementjiry  mechanical  evening  class  for  men  and  youths  pursues  mainly  the 
study  of  solid  geometry  and  the  nmking  of  working  drawings  from  wood  and  iron,  de- 
tails of  constructi«)n,  with  the  study  of  helical  and  other  curves  and  their  applica- 
tions, alHo  projections  and  shadows. 

The  architectural  evening  drawing  class  for  men  and  youths  took  up  mechanicil 
perspective  JiH  applie<l  to  buildiugs,  and  carried  on  thestudy  of  historic  ornament  and 
iree-haiid  perspective. 

The  preparatory  evening  drawing  class  for  men  and  youths  was  introduced  this 
session,  to  raise  the  grade  of  the  work  done  in  the  other  classes.  The  work  of 
this  claMs  is  a  combination  of  mechanical  and  free-hand  drawing,  so  arranged  that 
the  student  may  elect  at  the  end  of  the  session  whether  his  study  for  the  next  year 
shall  bo  purely  free-hand  or  mechanical.  All  the  above  classes  have  attended  six 
month**,  two  evenings  a  week. 

In  the  evening  decorative  art  classes  for  women  the  first  year's  work  has  embraced 
ontlining  with  chalk  and  charcoal,  the  elements  of  design,  both  in  conventional  and 
natural  forms  of  ilowers,  foliage,  eto. 
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The  seoond-year  class  was  divided.  One  section,  having  been  instructed  by  Pro* 
fessor  Ordway  in  the  use  of  tools  and  wood- working,  devoted  the  remainder  of  the 
session  to  clay  modelling  and  wood-carving,  in  wbich  lines  good  work  has  been  done. 
Another  section  of  this  class,  having  elected  to  follow  the  study  of  color,  has  been 
practising  with  designers'  dry  colors.  Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  the  stu- 
dents who  have  devoted  two  sessions  to  drawing  from  the  natural  flowers  and  foliage. 
Some  of  the  drawings  of  flowers  show  a  fidelity  to  nature  equal  to  the  best. 

The  Tulane  Decorative  Art  League  is  an  outgrowth  of  this  class.  Art  pottery, 
wood-carving,  fresco,  and  art  needle- work  are  a  &w  of  the  subjects  which  have  been 
more  or  less  developed.  The  interest  in  pottery  has  taken  the  form  of  the  New  Or- 
leans Art  Pottery  Company,  which  has  been  organized  by  members  of  this  class.  Art 
needle-work  has  also  received  attention,  and  members  are  prepared  to  form  classes 
and  give  instruction  in  this  branch  of  art. 

The  Teachers'  Saturday  class  of  School  Methods  treats  drawing  as  a  branch  of  com- 
mon school  education,  and  instruction  has  aimed  at  a  symmetrical  course,  to  include 
the  most  important  branches. 

The  study  of  form  surface  and  design  is  carried  on  by  the  use  of  clay  modelling,  cut- 
ting paper,  arranf^ing  sticks,  rings,  and  blocks,  followed  by  practice  in  the  use  of  scale 
drawings  and  flower  forms  from  nature  In  the  second  year  the  study  is  enlarged  to 
include  the  elements  of  shading,  and  the  test  for  the  class  has  been  the  ability  to  rep- 
resent the  appearance  of  objects  in  outline. 

Our  free  drawing  classes,  organized  last  October,  foot  up  with  the  following  sum- 
mary, February  1,  1888.  The  numbers  before  the  close  of  the  session  will  probably 
about  reach  those  of  last  year. 

SATURDAY  CLASSES. 

Teachers'  class  in  methods,  first  year 121 

Teachers'  class  in  methods,  second  year 43 

Drawing,  preparatory 196 

Drawing,  second  year 79 

EVENING  CLASSES. 

Decorative  Art  class  for  Women •....•..•..••......—..    74 

For  men. 


Advanced  free-hand,  fourth  year,    6 

Advanced  free-hand,  third  year,  2()  ^ —....„.—.....—..•.-..    57 

Advanced  free-hand,  second  year,  31 

Advanced  mechanical,  fourth  year,    3  ) 

Advanced  mechanical,  third  year,  11  > ..-..-.. 79 

Advanced  mechanical,  second  year,  65  S 

Architectural  drawing 14 

Preparatory  drawing  class 114 


Total 777 

The  classes  are  now  more  fully  organized  than  last  year,  and  work  with  a  clearer 
purpose  and  greater  stoadiucKS.  The  character  of  the  work,  too,  is  higher  and  better. 
It  is  confidently  believed  that  we  are  laying  a  firm  foundation,  upon  which  a  solid 
structure  both  of  skill  and  culture  in  art  may  be  built  in  New  Orleans.  That  our 
work  is  germinal  is  evinced  by  thefrequent  employmentof  our  pupils  as  teachers,  and 
the  more  general  difl'usion  of  taste  for  and  interest  in  industrial  art  and  ther  fine  arts 
here. 

A  number  of  lady  pupils,  who  have  taken  their  initiative  in  industrial  art  in  the  f «* 
drawing  classes,  have,  since  the  opening  of  the  II.  Sophie  Newcomb  Memorial  Col- 
lege for  white  girls  and  yonng  women  as  a  department  of  Tulane  University  last 
October,  Joined  its  art  classes  for  the  prosecution  of  their  studies  in  the  higher 
branches.  In  that  college  all  the  branches  taught  in  the  free  drawing  classes  maf 
be  pursued  with  a  more  liberal  allowance  of  time. 
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On  the  whole,  Talane  University  adds  its  testimony  to  that  of  the  other  institn- 
tions  which  are  giving  a  trial  to  manual  training  by  a  verdict  of  unqualified  ap- 
proval of  it,  both  in  theory  and  practice. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

WM.  PRESTON  JOHNSTON, 

President. 

Art  and  Industrial  Training  in  the  H.  Sophie  Newcomb  Memorial  College,. 

TuLANE  University. 

The  study  of  drawing  for  girls  at  Newcomb  College  is  made  an  important  branch 
in  all  the  courses,  and  is  required  in  one  course,  the  industrial,  in  which  it  can  be 
pursued  to  graduation. 

The  elements  of  line  drawing  as  applied  to  the  principles  of  representation,  both  in 
working  drawings  and  in  perspective,  and  to  beauty  of  curve  and  harmonious  com- 
bination in  decoration,  are  taught  during  the  first  two  years,  to  all  alike,  with  quar- 
terly examinations  as  tests  of  proficiency. 

The  students  are  instructed  in  the  elements  of  practical  geometry,  plane  and  solid, 
and  acquire  delicac}'  and  skill  in  the  use  of  mechanical  instruments  in  Inking  their 
works.  During  this  time  students  are  expected  to  acquire  the  knowledge  and 
skill  to  represent  correctly  the  •utlines  of  objects,  fruit,  flowers,  etc.,  as  they  appear, 
and  to  make  a  practical  working  drawing  of  any  simple  piece  of  furniture.  They 
begin  the  study  of  historic  ornament  in  line  drawing  and  flat  washes,  and  also  take 
up  the  elements  of  shading. 

After  the  second  year  the  students  attend  the  different  studios  for  practice  in  the 
following  branches:  Outlining  and  shading  from  plaster  casts;  making  color  studies 
of  historical  styles  of  ornament  and  color  design  for  interior  decoration;  painting 
from  natural  foliage,  or  group,  in  water  color  or  oil  color  ;  drawing  in  charcoal  and 
modelling  in  clay  from  antique  sculpture ;  wood-carving  ;  pottery  and  china  decora- 
tion; and,  finally,  drawing  and  painting  from  life.  To  this  will  be  added,  in  the 
industrial  course,  instruction  in  the  principles  of  architecture,  as  applied  in  the 
construction  and  design  of  dwelling-houses  and  other  buildings. 

There  is  also  a  noruial  class  for  teachers  of  art  and  industrial  design.  Its  graduates, 
before  receiving  a  diploma,  must  have  completed  all  the  studies  named,  and  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  their  applications  to  various  kinds  of  schools  by  practice  in  teaching 
the  lower  classes,  uuder  the  supervision  of  a  professor. 

Floor  Plans,  Tulane  University  Manual  Training  School. 

[Soe  Plates.] 
I.— UPPER  FLOOR. 

Af  Carpenters*  shop  with  thirty  benches,  each  having  two  drawers  for  tools,  and 

four  closets. 
Bf  Wood-turning  and  pattern  shop. 

(a)  P^lovutorforbtock;  (6)  large  lathe;  (c)  double  circular  saw;  (d)  grind- 
stone; (e)  buzz  planer;  {jf)  jig-saws;  (y)  thirty  benches,  with  lathe 
on  one  Hide  and  joiuerH*  table  on  the  other. 
C,  Mechanical  drawing-room  with  sixty-two  tables.    These  tables  have  been 

crowded  somewhat,  so  as  to  accommodate  large  free  evening  classes  in 

drawing. 
j9,  Reception  room. 

II.— MIDDLE  FLOOR* 

Ej  Gallery  for  iron  stock  and  water-tanks. 
F,  Lumber  gallery. 

(y)  Circular  saw;  (h)  emery  grinder. 
OHf  Free-hand  drawing-rooms,  with  seventy-two  aad  tv«iiV3-^*^^QX  ^^idu^TKW^KiR^*- 

ively. 
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III.— GROUND  PLAN. 

/,  Blacksmiths'  shop,  with  thirty  forges. 
J^  Iron-working  room. 

{I)  Engine;  (m)  grindstone;  (n)  machine-drill;  (o)  hand-drill;  (p)  iron- 
planer  ;    (r)  sbaper ;    (s)  speed  lathes ;   (0  engine  lathes ;   Cm)  ▼ioe 
benches. 
X,  Wash-room. 

(r)  Hot- water  tank. 
Mi  Boiler-room. 
Nf  Wood-carving  room. 

(m?)  Clay-modelling  tables ;  (x)  carving-tables. 
O,  Chemical  laboratory. 
Ff  Wash-room. 


WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY  MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

St.  LouiSy  Mo. 
rStateincDt  of  Director  C.  M.  Woodward.] 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  January  28,  1888. 
N.  H.  R.  Dawson,  Esq. , 

U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education^   Washingiony  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor,  in  compliance  with  your  request,  to  submit  the  fol* 
lowing  brief  state  men  t  of  the  organization,  course  of  study,  and  daily  programme  of 
the  St.  Lonis  Manual  Training  School,  together  ^lih.  a  summary  of  some  of  the  more 
•obvious  results  of  the  training  afforded  by  the  school. 

The  school  was  organized  under  the  charter  of  Washington  University,  and  opened 
in  September,  1880;  it  has  consequently  been  in  operation  seven  and  one-half  years. 
It  is  an  academy  for  general  secondary  education,  though  in  consequence  of  its  spe- 
cial manual  features  it  was  named  the  Manual  Training  School.  Under  the  general 
control  of  the  University  board  it  invites  properly  qualified  pupils  from  all  commu* 
nities. 

A  moderate  rate  of  tuition — about  $75  per  annum— is  charged  those  who  are  able  to 
pay.  About  one-fourth  of  the  pupils  are,  in  consequence  of  limited  means  on  theie 
part,  and  through  the  aid  of  a  generous  endowment,  placed  on  the  free,  or  nearly 
free  list. 

The  Junior,  or  first-year  class,  consists  of  a  maximum  of  ninety-six  members.  Can« 
didates  from  the  public  schools  should,  in  general,  have  completed  the  eighth  grade, 
•or  be  prepared  for  a  city  high  school.  Those  who  present  certificates  of  having  com- 
pleted the  district  school  course  in  St.  Louis  are  accepted  without  examination.  No 
hoy  whose  age  is  less  than  fourteen  years  is  examined. 

The  written  examination  comprises  arithmetic,  tbrongh  interest;  geography,  in- 
cluding map-drawing  from  memory;  Enj^lish  composition,  including  spelling  and 
the  correction  of  false  syntax.  •  *  *  In  the  examination  no  account  is  taken  o( 
mechanical  tastes  or  technical  skill.  It  is  not  till  the  students  have  been  fairly 
trained  on  all  sides  that  their  tastes  and  preferences  are  worthy  of  much  considera- 
tion. 

THE  COURSK   OF   STUDY 

extends  through  three  years.    Except  in  the  literary  work  no  choice  of  subjects  is 
Allowed.    All  must  be  taken  in  regular  order  as  laid  down  below  : 

First  year. 

Arithmetic  completed  ;  algebra  to  equations. 

English  language,  its  structure  and  use ;  study  of  selected  pieces ;  liistory  of  the 
United  States. 
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Latin  grammar  and  reader  may  be  taken  in  place  of  English. 
All  students  have  English  composition  once  a  week. 
Huxley's  Introduction  to  Science ;  physical  geography  ;  botany. 
Drawing,  mechanical  and  free-hand ;  penmanship. 
Carpentry  and  joinery ;  wood-carving ;  wood- turning. 

Second  year. 

Algebra  through  quadratics ;  geometry  begun. 

Natural  philosophy ;  experimental  work  in  the  physical  laboratory. 

English  composition  and  literature;  rhetoric;  English  history. 

Latin  (CsBsar)  may  be  taken  in  place  of  English  aud  history. 

Drawing:  Line  shading  aud  tinting,  machines ;  development  of  surfaces,  free-hand 
detail  drawing,  isometric  projections. 

Forging:  Drawing,  upsetting,  bending,  punching,  welding,  tempering;  pattern- 
making,  moulding,  soldering. 

Third  year. 

Geometry,  plane  and  solid  ;  mensuration. 

English  composition  aud  literature ;  history ;  elementary  political  economy,  and 
civics ;  graduating  essay. 

French  may  be  taken  in  place  of  English  and  history,  or  in  place  of  science  study. 

Physiology;  elements  of  chemistry.  Students  who  have  taken  Latin,  and  who  in- 
tend to  enter  the  i>olytechnic  school  after  completing  the  course  in  this  school,  take 
history  and  rhetoric  in  place  of  physiology  aud  chemistry. 

Book-keeping. 

Drawing:  Brush-shading,  shadows,  geometrical  and  architectural.  An  elaborate 
finished  drawing  closes  the  course. 

Work  in  the  machine-shop :  Bench  work  and  fitting,  turning,  drilling,  planing,, 
screw-cutting,  etc.     The  making  of  a  project. 

THE  CORPS  OF  TEACHERS. 

For  the  proper  instruction  and  training  of  the  students  the  director  is  furnished 
with  a  corps  of  twelve  accomplished  teachers,  of  whom  four  are  exclusively  engaged 
In  tool  instruction  and  the  methods  of  workmanship;  two  give  instruction  iu  draw- 
ing and  penmanship ;  aud  six  teach  mathematics,  science,  and  literature,  as  iu  an  or- 
dinary high  school. 

THE  DAILY  PROGRAMME. 

In  the  school  two  hours  per  day  are  given  to  shop-work,  four  hours  to  recitation, 
drawing,  aud  study.  The  school  opens  in  the  moniing  at  9  o'clock,  and  closes  in  the 
afteruoon  at  3.30.    Two  or  three  hours  of  home  study  are  required  daily. 

The  school  furnishes  shop  tools  and  materials. 

Trades  are  not  taught.  The  tool  instruction  is  broad  and  universal  in  character. 
The  aim  of  the  school  is  not  to  make  mechanicH,  but  men  of  intelligence,  haudiness, 
and  judgment.    The  products  of  class  exercis<*»  in  the  shop  have  no  commercial  value* 

THE  MANUAL  OUTFIT. 

The  capacity  of  the  school  for  manual  work  is  indicated  by  its  apparatus,  a^  follows: 
48  drawing  stands. 

48  wood-working  benches  and  96  sets  of  hand  edge-tools. 

49  wood  lathes  and  96  sets  of  turning  tools. 
22  forges,  anvils,  and  sets  of  tools. 

17  engine  lathes,  fully  equipped. 
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r>  speed  luDies  for  metal  work. 
1  large  and  1  small  x^laner. 
1  Hliapor,  or  *•  jumper." 
1  largo  and  1  small  power  drill. 

A  good  supply  of  benches,  vices,  hand-tools,  etc.,  for  the  fitting  shop. 
The  power  is  furnished  by  a  50  horse-power  engine. 

THE   RECORD  OF  GRADUATES. 

The  number  of  students  attending  the  school  last  year  was  230.    The  nnmber  who 
'weri'i  graduated,  receiving  the  diploma  of  the  school,  in  June  last  was  52.    Of  these  at 
least  18  have  entered  either  this  University  or  elsewhere  as  Freshmen;  a  majority  of 
,    these  advanced  students  will  become  engineers,  architects,  or  teachers.     The  school 
thus  proves  to  be  a  most  successful  preparatory  school  for  higher  education.     Those 
who  have  gone  tt>  work  have  scattered  into  a  great  variety  of  occupations,  the  greater 
number  finding  opportunity  to  profit  by  their  knowledge  of  tool  work  and  workman- 
ship.   The  tendency  towards  resi>onsible  and  lucrative  positions  is  highly  marked. 
The  following  list  of  occupations  includes  all  the  graduates  of  the  first  three  clasaei^ 
186:),  1884,  and  1885: 

Students  of  engineering,  law,  or  medicine 80 

Clerks 22 

Teachers 10 

Draughtsmen  or  architects 10 

Machinists 6 

Artisans:    Pattern-maker,  bricklayer,  shoemaker  with  power  machine, 

moulder,  electrician 5 

Farmers  or  ranchmen 4 

Business  men * • 6 

Foremen  or  superintendents ...« 4 

Ticket  agent 1 

Engineors,  mechanical,  civil,  or  mining 7 

Manufacturers 6 

Total 96 

Over  a  year  ago  the  average  monthly  wages  of  those  in  the  above  list  who  wers 
naming  regular  wages  was  about  $74.  Their  average  age  at  that  time  was  twenty 
years. 

In  the  higher  classo-s  of  the  University  I  am  daily  brought  in  contact  with  grada- 
ates  of  the  Manual  Training  School,  and  I  have  abundant  opportunity  to  observe 
their  mental  and  moral  chanu^toristics.  My  observation  confirms  the  nnanimoos 
verdict  of  my  fellow  profe-ssors,  to  the  effect  that  manual  training  is  almost  indispen- 
aable  aj«  a  preparation  for  higher  si'ientitic  or  professional  training.  Iti^ves  great 
pt^wer  of  close  examination  and  logic^al  analysis.  It  encourages  habits  of  precision 
and  system  in  planning  and  executing  tasks.  It  makes  many  things  possible  in  the 
lal>oratory  and  class-rtHim  which  would  otherwise  be  almost  out  of  the  qneetioo. 
>VIu'n  a  student  turns  to  his  draughting  instruments  and  to  the  bench,  lathe,  or  an- 
vil as  naturally  and  with  as  much  confidenoe  as  to  his  tuble  of  logarithms  or  his  die* 
tionary.  he  occupies  a  vantag*^  groun«l  wbi<'h  his  fellows  are  quick  to  reco|piize. 

As  To  the  ahihty  of  our  graduates  to  step  to  the  front  in  the  line  of  practical  me- 
chaiiii's,  1  take  the  lil»orty  c»f  i|uotiug  from  the  letter  of  the  general  foreman  of  a 
larg'"*  system  of  railway  shops.  S(M)t  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the  oatoomeof 
manual  trainr.ig. 

As  an  employer.  I  will  say  for  several  of  the  Manual  Training  School  bnvs  I  have 

workiiij;  fin-  nn*,  that  they  \\  ill  in  one  year  aeeoniplish  as  much  as  tl^e  ordinary  boy 

[who  lias  not  received  the  training  the  Manual  Training  Schoi>l  gi^csl  will  in  three. 

FoT  v\i\m\i\c,  I  have  two  boys  workiuixside  l»v  side,  one  fn>m  the  school,  and  the  other 

iM3  uneiiuraUni  boy  ;  the  foriner  \ias  V>oou  \\ot\\u§.  liore  nine  months,  while  the  latter 
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has  been  here  over  three  years,  and  to-day  the  boy  from  school  will  do  better,  cleaner, 
ne.iter,  quicker  work  by  far  than  the  other  boy.  One  boy  learns  the  trade  by  imita- 
tion, while  the  other  learns  it  by  reason  and  study.  The  boy  from  the  school  is  more 
precise  and  neat  abont  his  work,  grasps  a  now  idea  more  readily,  looks  upon  new  feat- 
uroH  of  the  busincHs  with  greater  int-elligence,  and  is  better  able  to  direct  others  and 
to  bear  responsibilities.  He  has  better  command  of  language  and  can  impart  to  others 
tho  ideas  he  wishes  them  to  obtain.  When  a  difBcult  point  arises,  the  school  boy  will 
labor  witli  it  until  he  conquers  it,  while  the  other  boy  will  study  a  while,  then  give 
it  up.  Were  I  to  need  a  clerk,  apprentice,  or  draughtsman,  I  would  and  do  give  the 
Muuual  Training  School  boys  the  preference,  because  I  get  much  better  results  with 
less  trouble. 

The  above  letter  I  quote  from  my  book.  The  Manual  Training  School ;  its  Aims, 
Methods,  and  Results  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  Boston,  18S7).  Chapters  V  and  VI  are 
devoted  to  the  * 'Results."  I  am  tempted  to  add,  as  a  final  word,  the  testimony  of  a 
graduate  himself  (one  out  of  two  hundred)  and  the  work  he  is  doing.     He  says : 

The  principal  part  of  my  work  is  the  making  of  wood  and  brass  patterns  and  core- 
boxes,  and  keeping  them  in  order;  I  also  do  the  greater  part  of  the  drawing  for  the 
shop ;  but  I  am  by  no  means  limited  to  these,  as,  for  the  last  three  or  four  days  of  each 
mouth,  I  am  called  to  help  get  work  ont,  and  to  help  Mr.  Jones  figure,  etc.  «  «  • 
/  usually  get  the  work  that  is  out  of  the  ordinary  line. 

Your  obedient  servant^ 

C.  M.  WOODWARD. 
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THE  NEED  OF  EDUCATED  LABOR  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

AX  ADDRESS  BY  W.   H.   COUNCIL,   PRIJ^CIPAL  OP  THE  ALABAMA   STATE  NORMAL  AND 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  MONTGOMERY,   ALA. 

[The  follow iDg  address  was  delivered  at  a  recent  session  of  the  Alahaina  State 
Teachers'  Association  (colored).  As  a  plea  for  the  industrial  training  of  the  negro, 
made  by  one  who  is  himself  of  that  race,  it  has  been  deemed  to  possess  sufficient  value 
to  be  published  in  this  connection.] 

Like  the  Sphinx,  which  stands  peering  down  through  the  mists  of  ages,  caste, 
founded  upon  occupation,  is  becoming  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  will  soon  be  found 
only  in  the  dim  and  antiquated  aunals  of  Egyptian  and  Oriental  aristocracy,  mon- 
archy, and  oppression.  Some  of  the  deleterious  atmosphere  from  this  Upas  of  Ori- 
entalism was  borne  across  the  seas  to  mix  with  our  new  civilization;  but  affinity  is 
lacking,  and  it  is  being  driven  out  by  the  beams  of  our  Christianity,  which  adorns, 
dignifies,  and  elevates  honest  labor.  Here  the  honest  toiler,  faithfully  filling  his 
splere  in  life,  is  a  man,  the  equal  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  nation. 

The  professions  were  long  erroneously  regarded  as  the  ruling  positions  in  industrial 
society.  This  place -worship  caused  manual  labor  to  despise  itself.  The  professions 
have  been  sought,  also,  on  account  of  their  supposed  ease  and  affluence,  aud  this 
mistaken  idea  has  become  a  stone  of  stumbling  and  a  rock  of  ofi'ence  to  countless 
thousands. 

My  paper  will  be  confined  to  the  South,  because  we  are  more  immediately  con- 
cerned about  its  welfare ;  and  I  hope  that  I  shall  not  be  considered  narrow  if  I  limit 
this  necessarily  brief  discussion  to  the  Negro  of  the  South.  We  are  to  deal  with  him. 
It  is  to  him  that  we  must  go,  holding  up  high  the  torch  of  Christianity,  education, 
and  industry.  In  God's  name  we  must  bring  him  into  the  light  of  this  age  of  Chris- 
tian civilization.  We  are  to  seek  him  in  the  attics  and  damp  cellars  of  the  cities ;  we 
are  to  seek  him  in  the  fertile  valleys  and  upon  the  unyielding  hill-sides,  and  pour  into 
him  the  elements  of  true  manhood. 

The  conditions  of  labor  in  ante-bellum  days  had  a  tendency  to  create  a  wrong  con- 
ception of  the  responsibility  and  honor  of  labor. 

It  is  true  that  the  planter,  surrounded  by  his  hundreds  of  slaves,  dictated  the  policy 
of  Southern  institutions,  and  beside  this  planter  professional  gentlemen  were  social 
and  financial  pigmies.  The  planter  was  simply  a  nominal  agriculturist.  He  did 
not  even  come  in  contact  with  his  slaves.  His  children  did  not  labor.  The  manage- 
ment of  his  affairs  was  generally  committed  to  the  charge  of  men  who  were  regarded 
to  be  of  humble  birth  and  station  in  society.  The  negro  performed  all  the  work, 
until  finally  nearly  all  Southern  whites  came  to  regard  labor  as  the  natural  inheri- 
tance of  the  negro,  and  they  willingly  conceded  his  right  to  monopolize  it. 

Black  man  was  only  another  word  for  workman,  and  this  idea,  coupled  with  that  of 
slavery,  brought  manual  labor— in  fact,  labor  of  every  kind — into  great  dishonor. 

It  was  a  natural  sequence  of  this  condition  that  the  negro  should  regard  labor  and 
slavery  connected  by  the  unholy  bonds  of  thraldom,  and  ease  and  leisure  and  un- 
earned comfort  as  the  concomitants  of  their  divorcement,  or  the  invariably  necessary 
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fttteDdants  of  emancipation.  His  ideal  freeman  was  one  of  leisure,  a  man  who  oonld 
dress  well,  who  stood  idly  around  public  places  and  discussed  current  events.  For 
this  reason  1870  found  an  unnaturally  larice  percentage  of  the  race  engaged  in  politics, 
the  ministry,  and  other  supposed  easy  vocations.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  those  times  know  these  to  be  stubborn  and  stem  facts,  although  painful 
to  us. 

But  notwithstanding  this  unreliable  and  unsettled  state  of  1:  ^>or,  there  were  cer- 
tain influences  which  hold  the  negro  in  the  labor  market,  and  wliicli  to-day  give  to 
him  the  control  of  a  large  part  of  that  market  in  the  South,  and  I  hope  he  may  koep 
this  control  forever. 

As  leaders  of  the  race,  as  moulders  of  race  character,  as  guardians  of  the  interests 
of  oar  people,  we  muse  strive  to  prepare  them  to  maintain  their  present  vantage 
ground  in  the  labor  market  of  the  South.  We  want  xilaces  for  our  boot-blacks,  bar- 
bers, porters,  cooks,  washerwomen,  chambcruiaidB,  carpenters,  masons,  blacksmiths, 
larm  hands,  manual  laborers,  and  domestics  of  every  kind. 

If  we  snooeed  in  procuring  and  securing  these  for  and  to  our  people,  the  few  minis- 
ters, lawyers,  teachers,  doctors,  and  journalists  will  care  for  themselves. 

The  negro  population  of  Alabama  is  GOO,  102.  Of  this  number  39i  percent.,  or 
S37,000,  are  bread  winners.  Ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  these  bread  winners  are  engaged 
in  agriculture,  personal  and  domestic  service,  including  a  small  but  increasing  per 
oent.  in  mining  and  manufacturing.  It  is  thus  clearly  seen  that  not  exceedins;  1  per 
oent.  of  oar  race  in  this  State  is  engaged  in  professional  pursuits.  What  is  trae  of 
Alabama  is  true  of  the  whole  South. 

Our  few  professional  laborers  must  realize  the  fact  that  they  are  dependent  upon 
tlie  9^per  cent,  for  support,  and  not  the  99  per  cent,  upon  them.  But  there  is  some- 
what mutual  dependence.  The  Brooklyn  bridge,  that  mighty  consum  mation  of  genius 
«nd  architeotural  skill,  has  only  a  few  massive  pillars  and  great  iron  cables.  These 
do  not  make  the  bridge.  But  there  are  hundreds  of  bolts,  bars,  screws,  nuts,  and  nails, 
withont  which  there  would  be  no  Brooklyn  bridge  to  challenge  the  admiration  of  the 
meohanioal  world. 

At  I  have  above  intimated,  the  conditions  of  labor  in  the  South  have  produced  ab- 
normality in  both  servant  and  master  classes— employer  and  employ^.  But  with  the 
now  life  coming  into  the  New  South,  suiterior  labor,  and  greater  excellence  and  oom- 
poteooy  will  be  demanded.  In  every  walk  in  life  more  skill  and  reliability  will  be 
required.  Purely  business  principles  are  becoming  the  woof  of  onr  industrial  ii  arp. 
The  abnormal  staudard  of  labor  accomplishments  is  the  outgrowth  of  ante-bellum 
inotitations,  and  has  been  sustained  by  the  frailest  of  props,  sentimentalism.  Those 
Inttitations  being  changed  by  the  new  conditions  and  relations  of  master  and  servant, 
iho  laborer  of  the  future  must  stand  or  fall  on  his  own  merits. 

Sight  here  In  the  South  a  new  element  of  competition  is  seeking  to  enter  the  labor 
market)  formerly  monopolized  by  the  negro.  The  daughters  of  the  ex-masters  are 
learning  to  do  work  which  formerly  was  performed  only  by  the  slaves.  The  sons  are 
boooming  expert  in  many  things  which,  ilfty  years  ago,  were  left  exclusively  to  the 
negro.  In  fact^  day  by  day  shows  that  the  negro  is  no  longer  conceded  to  be  the  sole 
and rightfal  ruler  of  the  labor  msrket.  His  heretofore  undisputed  right  of  iuheri- 
tanee  is  being  sharply  oontested  by  Southern  white  boys  and  girls  in  every  avenue 
which  produoee  bread  and  leads  to  wealth.  Benides  this  competition,  there  are  a 
quarter  ot  a  million  of  able-bodied  white  men  and  women,  common  laborers  and  do- 
mestics, in  the  State  of  New  York  alone,  who  would  be  glad  to  seok  occupations  in 
Alabama  if  negro  labor  were  not  preferable.  As  I  have  said  before,  this  preference 
lor  negro  labor,  at  present,  has  its  most  i>owerful  support  in  sentimentality,  and  the 
inflaz  of  Northern  people  introducing  Northern  white  servants  may  lead  to  thedia- 
plaeement  of  the  negro  in  such  a  measure  as  to  drive  him  from  many  occupations 
whioh  now  supply  his  food  and  raiment. 
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Here  is  food  for  serious  reflection  on  the  pari;  of  those  to  whom  God  has  given  thla 
important  work  of  elevating  the  negro  race  in  the  South. 

What  shall  we  do  to  keep  the  negro  laborer  in  the  market  f 

We  mast  educate  him  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  a  common  school  course ; 
develop  his  consciousness  of  truth  and  Justice  implanted  in  every  human  heart  by 
the  Almighty,  and  give  him  that  industrial  training  which  will  make  him  such  a 
factor  in  our  industrial  mathematics  that  he  can  not  be  thrown  out  without  serious 
detriment  to  the  labor  problem  of  the  South.  This  education,  development,  and  train- 
ing should  proceed,  from  the  earliest  iutelligential  susceptibility,  oox^ointly  and  sys- 
tematically. In  regard  to  the  period  of  commencement  of  the  training  of  a  child, 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  says  it  should  begin  a  hundred  years  before  the  child  is  bom. 
Dr.  Josiah  Strong  says :  "  If  a  community  produces  or  fails  to  produce  good  citizens  and 
able  men,  the  records  of  the  founders  will  rarely  fail  to  afford  an  explanation,  for  the 
influence  of  the  early  settlers  continues  operative  until  their  descendants  are  dis- 
placed by  some  other  stock."  As  a  body  set  in  motion  continues,  unless  acted  upon 
by  external  influenced,  to  move,  so  character  and  principle,  good  or  bad,  in  a  people 
move  on  from  generation  to  generation,  until  a  new  race  comes  uiK>n  the  stage,  or 
external  forces  check  the  old  motion  and  inaugurate  reform.  This  external  influence 
and  reform  is  the  need  of  the  labor  element  of  the  South  to-day,  in  view  of  the  con- 
ditions and  relations  herein  above  mentioned. 

The  character  of  education  necessary  to  check  these  baneful  influences  and  set  in 
operation  new  and  healthful  energies  is  no  hard  question  for  us  to  determine,  if  we 
can  thrust  aside  the  delusions  and  surmount  the  prejudices  of  centuries  that  have 
favored  university  and  college  education. 

I  do  not  undervalue  the  benefits  of  higher  education  to  the  world  and  science.  Bnt 
it  is  not  only  not  a  necessary  ingredient  in  popular  education,  bnt  it  would  prove  a 
dangerous  element  under  present  methods.  It  always  has  been,  and  from  its  very 
nature  and  utility,  always  will  be,  confined  to  a  puny  minority  of  mankind. 

The  negro  has  poorly  developed  powers  of  discriminative  Judgment,  and  it  is  bnt 
natural  Miat  all  should  want  their  children  taught  branches  of  study  without  any 
reference  to  the  future  occupations  of  those  children,  often  insisting  that  the  classics 
be  included  in  the  curriculum.  And  strangely  enough,  many  of  our  teachers  are  too 
willing  to  encourage  this  nonsensical  worship  of  learning  for  learning's  sake.  We 
ought  not  to  regard  learning  as  an  end,  but  as  means  to  an  end.  The  end  of  all  knowl- 
edge should  be  the  useful  and  the  good. 

In  a  healthful  state  of  economy  demand  precedes  supply.  I  fear  that  this  prin- 
ciple is  not  observed  by  our  universities  and  colleges.  I  greatly  fear  that  we  are  throw- 
ing into  the  community  many  young  people  educated  beyond  the  ability  of  effective 
assimilation  with  the  balance  of  the  race,  and,  must  I  say  it  f— educated  beyond  their 
legitimate  sphere  according  to  the  demands  of  the  age  and  the  requirements  of  the 
race.  Education  in  the  hands  of  an  evenly  and  roundly  developed  constitution,  ex- 
panded in  the  line  of  truth  and  industry,  is  what  a  new  sharp  hatchet  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  good  boy.  It  is  an  instrument  to  repair  and  build.  Bnt  education  under  other 
conditions  is  as  the  hatchet  is  in  the  hands  of  a  bad  boy,  a  vicious  boy — an  instrument 
of  destrnotion  and  mischief,  by  which  the  little  criminal  cuts  and  hacks  his  way  into 
the  prison  and  down  to  perdition.  Industrious^  virtuous  ignorance  is  preferable  to 
idle,  vicious  intelligence.  Industrial  training  is  as  necessary  to  the  education  of  an 
individual  as  oxygen  is  to  the  composition  of  common  air. 

We  need  not  only  the  theory,  but  practical  industry  taught  in  all  of  our  common 
schools.  We  must  instil  into  the  minds  of  the  youth  that  "  Labor  is  one  of  God's 
greatest  gifts  to  man  f  that  labor  has  led  man  from  the  lowest  grades  of  fetichism  np 
to  the  true  God.  We  want  housekeeping  taught  as  well  as  grammar.  We  need  a 
oook-book  in  the  hands  of  our  girls  as  well  as  a  geography,  the  mechanical  arts  as  well 
as  history.  The  battles  of  ThermopylsB,  Marathon,  Carthage,  Babylon,  and  Waterloo, 
in  which  only  a  few  millions  were  engaged  and  only  a  few  hundreds  of  thousands 
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were  left  dead  and  dying  upon  the  field,  are  not  to  be  compared  witli  the  battle  being 
fought  to-day  for  bread  by  one  and  a  half  billions  of  sonls,  and  where  ignorance  and 
inong  leave  millions  of  dead  and  dying  npon  the  field. 

One  Cuvier  is  sufficient  to  arrange  the  present  animal  life  into  tribes,  and  marshal 
into  beantifnl  and  symmetrical  rationality  the  fossiliferons  and  fragmentary  remains 
of  ancient  and  extinct  generations.  Bat  the  nation  needs  one  half  of  a  million  of 
persons  to  handle  the  animals  required  in  our  market. 

One  LinnsBus  is  sufficient  to  discover  the  sexuality  of  plant  life  and  give  to  vege- 
tation a  phytological  classification.  But  seven  millions  of  beings  are  needed  to  cul- 
tivate the  plants  necessary  to  supply  our  nation  with  food  and  raiment. 

We  need  comparatively  few  young  men  who  can  grapple  physico-theology  and 
metaphysical  sciences;  young  men  who  can  take  the  wings  of  thought  and  imagina- 
tion and  sound  the  depths  of  the  universe,  measure  the  breadth  of  creation,  and 
plow  through  the  deep,  sublime,  serene  ocean  of  limitless  thought ;  who  can  grasp 
the  flying  clouds  of  erudition,  and  from  them  forge  shafts  of  intellectual  electricity 
to  hnrl  from  the  mortars  of  logic,  carrying  admiration  or  consternation,  reformation 
Of  revolution,  into  the  ranks  of  mankind.  But  the  plodding  millions  move  on  as 
they  have  moved  since  the  human  family  set  out  on  its  plodding  march  through  time, 
and  the  plodding  millions  will  continue  to  be  plodding  millions  until  matter  shall, 
•t  the  command  of  God,  creep  back  into  the  womb  of  nothingness.  What  most  con- 
eema  these  millions  is  the  getting  of  bread — the  struggle  to  occupy  middle  ground. 
We  must  teach  them  a  way  of  getting  a  living,  and  of  living.  We  can  not  hope  to 
move  the  mass  at  once,  but  individual  training  will  be  found  to  bo  the  lever  by 
which  the  mass  may  be  raised.  Guizot  says,  **  The  prime  element  in  modem  Euro- 
pean oivilization  is  the  energy  of  individual  life,  the  force  of  personal  existence." 
A  learned  man  has  laid  down  the  following  educational  platform,  which  I  adopt; 
**  In  order  to  the  common  weal  there  are,  in  general,  four  things  that  an  adult  man 
or  woman  ought  to  know;  four  things,  therefore,  that  the  State  ought  to  see  that  its 
ohildren  have  a  fair  opportunity  to  learn,  namely,  to  think,  to  work,  to  behave,  and 
to  love  their  country." 

Does  any  one  doubt  that  is  the  correct  principle  of  common  school  education  f 
Will  any  one  assert  that  this  is  the  principle  adopted  and  operated  in  our  common 
•ohoolsf  We  have  been  giving  our  young  people  a  certain  class  of  learning  at  the 
azpense  of  the  hand  and  heart,  and  we  have  succeeded  in  throwing  into  the  body 
politic  the  germs  of  agnosticism,  idleness,  and  socialism. 

Tmth  is  a  cardinal  virtue,  and  should  be  the  foundation  of  every  human  pursuit 
and  institution.  We  all  are  painfully  familiar  with  the  appalling  lack  of  this  virtue 
among  the  laborers  of  to-day.  Nine-tenths  of  our  workingmon  never  stop  to  think 
of  the  importance  of  faithfully  keeping  an  obligation  to  bt'giu  work  at  a  certain  time, 
or  finish  it  in  a  certain  style,  or  complete  it  at  a  given  hour,  liow  often  have  our 
blacksmith,  carpenter,  and  shoemaker  disappointed  us  f  Now,  we  seldom  expect  to 
find  onr  roof  patched  according  to  agreement.  We  uever  expect  the  work  to  be 
began  nntil  several  days  pant  the  appointed  time.  Tliis  lack  of  truth,  and  the  absence 
of  a  feeling  of  high  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  laborer,  are  a  source  of  great 
annoyance  and  many  losses.  These  things  can  not  be  overcome  except  by  trained 
labor,  guided  by  ethical  rules. 

There  are  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  oncnpationi  followed  by  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  Only  ninety-eight  are  plied  in  Alabama  and  most  of  the  other  South- 
em  States.  With  the  development  of  the  varied  natural  resources  of  the  State  a  very 
large  percentage  of  the  other  occupations  must  be  introduced,  as  well  as  the  present 
ones  improved.  To  meet  these  changes  on  a  high  ethical  and  skilled  basis,  labor  must 
be  trained  by  a  wise  method  of  common  school  instruction  vigorously  prosecuted. 

The  South  ia  being  transformed  almost  magically  from  the  state  of  desolati<jn  in 
whioh  slavery  and  the  War  of  the  Rf>bellion  left  it,  to  the  most  active  industrial 
theatre  of  the  world.    On  account  of  the  advanced  state  of  the  civilization  coming 
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into  the  Soath,  our  labor  can  not  be  developed  by  the  old  methods.  This  haw  wine 
of  industrial  fermentation  will  not  be  safe  in  the  old  labor  bottl  es,  any  move  than 
the  skin  bottles  of  the  first  oentorv  would  sabserve  our  chemical  ezperimeats  of 
to-day. 

If  the  laborer  conld  have  climbea  np,  seep  by  step,  through  the  centones  with  this 
high  oivilisationi  he  might  have  developed  by  the  old  processes.  Bat  this  civilisation 
has  burst  upon  the  South  like  a  flood  of  golden  light  from  the  great  sun,  without  pre^ 
monitory  dftwn  and  mellow  beams,  the  forerunners  of  the  king  of  day,  and  the  South 
has  become  one  vast  workshop  in  a  single  generation.  Will  any  sane  man  say  that 
onr  future  laborer  will  be  prepared  to  join  this  industrial  procession  withomt  indus- 
trial training  f  The  decision  of  experience,  the  Judgment  of  time,  dictate  the  wisdom 
of  the  popular  drift  in  enlightened  countries  to  industrial  education.  It  is  said  that 
•very  member  of  the  imperial  family  of  the  Oerman  empire  must  learn  a  trade. 

When  a  boy  leaves  any  one  of  our  common  schools  he  should  go  as  well  prepared 
to  enter  the  battle  of  life,  on  biological  principles,  as  the  cadet  who  passes  muster  at 
West  Point  or  Annapolis  is  to  defend  his  country  from  invasion  or  to  punish  a  dis- 
xegard  of  its  flag  wherever  its  citizens  tread  the  globe. 

We  need,  most  of  all,  educated  labor  to  prevent  crime.  The  old  adage  that  an  idle 
mind  is  the  devil's  workshop  is  as  true  as  the  philosophical  axiom  that  all  bodies  are 
in  space.  I  heartily  agree  with  the  writer  who  said,  "Industrial  ignorance  is  the 
mother  of  idleness,  the  grandmother  of  destitution,  and  the  great-grandmother  of 
Boeialism  and  nihilistic  discontent."  If  the  metaphysical  triplioity  of  man  is  doubted 
by  any,  all  will  readily  concede  his  trinity  as  to  brains,  hands,  and  legs.  These,  ac. 
eording  to  a  necessary  and  universal  law  of  our  nature,  must  be  constantly  employed, 
and  they  produce  good  or  ill  according  as  they  are  engaged. 

The  State  which  fails  to  educate  its  children  bequeaths  to  posterity  paupers ;  the 
State  which  fails  to  give  industrial  training  to  its  youth  transmits  to  posterity  pau- 
pers and  criminals. 

Statistics  show  that  a  lack  of  industrial  education  produces  more  <»iminals  than  a 
want  of  religions,  ethical,  and  intellectual  culture. 

Astonnding  as  this  statement  may  appear,  the  fact  is  even  more  amazing. 

Let  us  examine  the  records  of  the  State  of  Illinois  for  a  given  year  on  this  point. 
That  State  maybe  taken  as  a  fair  representative  of  the  others.  The  nnmber  of  eon* 
victs  in  the  Joliet  penitentiary  was  1,492.  Of  this  number  only  151  were  illiterate . 
127  could  read  but  not  write ;  1,087  had  a  fair  education ;  and  129  were  graduates  of 
colleges  or  universities.  Therefore  90  per  cent,  were  educated,  as  the  word  goeo,  so 
that  their  crimes  could  not  be  due  to  the  lack  of  intelleotual  training.  Also  91  per 
sent,  had  been  Sunday-school  scholars,  and  18  per  cent,  temperanee  men.  Evidently 
they  did  not  lack  religious  and  ethical  instruction.  But  77  per  cent,  had  no  trades 
or  regular  occupations,  16  percent,  simply  ''{Moked  up''  trades,  and  only  7  per  oent. 
had  been  systematically  taught  some  trade. 

Here  is  the  root  of  the  evil.  Here  is  the  foundation  of  crime.  Here  is  the  fruitful 
source  of  supply  of  the  inmates  of  our  prisons  and  alms-houses.  Here  is  an  appeal  to 
legislators  and  others  having  control  of  the  organizing  and  conducting  of  our  systeoM 
of  education.  Here  is  an  appeal,  loud  and  clear,  to  parent,  teacher,  patriot,  philan- 
thropist, all,  to  awake  and  check  this  mighty  rush  of  our  children  to  the  prisons,  and 
from  tbem  to  hell. 

The  fact  that  nearly  20  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  State  of  Illiaois  are  for- 
eign born,  does  not  favorably  alter  the  case  in  the  least ;  rather  would  it  tend  to 
aggravate  the  matter.  An  analysis  of  the  foreign-born  population  of  Illinois  shows 
that  nearly  50  per  cent,  are  from  the  Oerman  empire,  with  its  justly  boasted  oommoa 
school  system. 

The  fact  that  Illinois  bas  very  destructive  labor  troubles  is  certainly  signifijcant. 
The  germs  of  anarchy,  socialism,  and  nihilism  are  found  in  industrial  ignorance.  The 
failure  of  the  South  to  nip  these  evils  in  the  bud  by  a  liberal  and  wise  system  of  eon- 
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mon  sobooU  will  prodnce  a  race  of  oommnnistio  Brobdingnags,  who  will  defy  law 
and  stamp  order  and  the  saored  rights  of  person  and  property  under  their  colossal 
feet. 

The  South  has  ample  premonition.  The  warning  notes  flrom  France,  England,  and 
Boasia  are  borne  across  tho  soa.  In  onr  own  oonntry  some  of  the  older  States,  writh- 
ing and  bleeding  in  the  clutches  of  those  evil  monsters,  admonish  the  new  South  to 
build  her  new  institutions  upon  the  sure  foundation  of  industrial  intelligence.  Will 
the  South  heed  now  f  Fools  are  taught  by  experience  only,  but  wise  mea  by  the  ex- 
perienoe  of  fools. 

Chicago  (111.)  pays  $18.93  per  year  for  each  pupil  attending  its  public  schools.  This 
same  city  pays  $33  for  each  arrest  of  criminuls,  but  up  to  the  time  of  ttie  collation  of 
these  statistics  not  one  cent  had  been  spent  in  industrial  education.  The  city  of  Lon- 
don, England,  expends  annually  $3^,000  for  industrial  schools.  London  hod  one 
arrest  to  every  forty-eight  of  its  population,  while  Chicago  had  one  to  every  fifteen. 

Must  I  uncover  prostitution,  and  show  that  it  prevails  most  in  the  ranks  of  the  in- 
dustrially ignorant  f  Must  I  spread  before  yon  the  statistics  showing  that  95  per 
cent,  of  illegitimate  births  are  found  among  mothers  wanting  industrial  training? 

These  are  startling  facts,  but  are  in  accord  with  the  economy  of  nature.  Does  not 
the  remedy  suggest  itself  to  every  thinking  mind  f 

The  laborer  should  be  educated— should  be  trained,  in  onler  to  protect  his  own  life 
«nd  health,  to  relieve  him  of  many  burdens  which  accompany  inexperience  and  ig- 
norance, and  to  enable  him  to  carry  law  and  system  into  his  life  and  work. 

"  How  beautifnl  and  glorious  to  thought  is  law  I  Law  governs  the  sun,  the  planets, 
and  the  stars.  Law  covers  the  earth  with  beauty  and  fills  it  with  bounty.  Law  di- 
leots  the  light  and  moves  the  wings  of  the  atmosphere,  binds  the  great  forces  of  the 
universe  in  harmony  and  order,  awakens  the  melody  of  creation,  quickens  every  sen- 
sation of  delight,  moulds  every  form  of  life.  Law  governs  atoms  and  governs  sys- 
tems.   Law  governs  matter  and  governs  thought.    Law  springs  from  the  mind  of  Ood.'' 

This  system,  this  order,  this  law,  this  beautiful  harmony,  must  be  carried  into  the 
life  of  the  laborer  to  insure  competency,  to  guarantee  reciprocity,  and  to  sweeten  toiL 
This  must  be  done  in  the  school,  the  training  school,  the  industrial  school. 

What  would  you  think  of  a  man  unacquainted  with  machinery  assuming  the  conduct 
of  a  large  mill,  or  moving  carelessly  among  its  wheels,  bands,  and  shafts  f  Would 
yoa  not  expect  each  moment  to  see  his  body  taken  up  by  some  swiftly-moving  ma- 
ehinery  and  dashed  again  to  the  ground  a  lifeless  and  mangled  corpse  f  And  do  you 
expect  a  man  totally  ignorant  of  the  great  and  wonderful  laws  and  systems  and  work- 
ings of  nature  to  move  unharmed  among  her  machinery  or  enter  hur  laboratory  in 
■afetyf 

Carpentering,  blacksmith ing,  shoemaking,  cooking,  washing,  fire-making,  scrub- 
bing, farming,  and  gardening  are  all  governed  by  positive  and  immutable  laws.  They 
are  as  much  science  as  mathematics,  grammar,  or  natural  philosophy,  and  should  be 
taught  with  the  same  care  that  is  bestowed  upon  these  more  favored  branches. 

There  is  science  and  art  in  fire-making.  Has  not  our  breakfast  often  been  delayed 
and  the  whole  day's  plans  disarranged  because  there  was  ignorance  of  the  philos- 
ophy of  fire-making?  Has  not  our  food  often  been  brought  to  the  table  so  com- 
pletely divested  of  its  native  zest  and  sweetness  that  the  most  rapacious  appetite  and 
epienrean  stomach  would  at  once  declare  themselves  in  rebellion  against  the  table  f 
How  many  thousands  go  annually  to  premature  graves  by  this  system  of  cookery  the 
great  God  alone  knows. 

Some  poor  victim  of  untrained  cooks  has  said,  ''  God  sends  the  victuals,  but  the 
deril  aends  the  cooks;''  and  Owen  Meredith,  in  Lucile,  exalts  cooking  thus: 

We  msy  live  without  masio,  poetry,  and  art, 
We  maj  live  withoat  conscience,  we  may  live  without  heart, 
We  may  live  withoat  firicnds,  we  may  lire  withoat  boolu, 
Bat  oivilized  man  can  not  live  withoat  oooka. 
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Who  does  not  detest  the  work  of  a  "Jaok-leg  "  mechanic  f  He  would  starve  wera 
it  not  for  his  cheapness,  which  is  indolged  by  popoUir  ignorance  and  stupidity. 

A  recent  writer  estimates  that  more  people  die  of  the  want  of  properly  ventilated 
homes  than  of  any  other  cause.  Here  the  science  and  art  of  house-keeping  has  not 
been  taught.  It  is  true  that  the  death  rate  firom  this  cause  is  two  and  a  half  times 
greater  among  the  manual  laboring  people  than  any  other  class  of  our  population. 

Should  a  girl  be  sent  from  the  school-room  to  take  charge  of  a  home— to  rear  chil- 
dren— who  does  not  thoroughly  understand  the  science  and  art  of  a  thousand  little 
but  important  things  connected  with  her  life-work,  upon  which  her  happiness  and 
the  comfort  of  others,  here  and  hereafter,  depend  f  Would  not  a  knowledge  of  these 
things  be  of  more  benefit  than  at  least  half  of  the  geography,  grammar,  gtometry, 
and  metaphysical  speculation  crammed  into  the  mind  at  the  expense  of  the  methods 
of  obtaining  a  livelihood  f 

It  is  more  important  for  the  present  generation  to  understand  the  uses  of  the  vari- 
ous hand  tools,  how  to  build  houses,  and  how  to  live  in  them,  than  to  write  better 
Greek  than  Homer,  better  Latin  than  Cicero,  or  recite  the  transactions  of  antiquity 
in  a  more  charming  style  that  Xenophon  or  Herodotus  or  Ciesar. 

From  across  the  great  ocean — ^from  Rome — the  cheering  news  comes :  "  His  Holi- 
ness dealt  with  the  industrial  question,  speaking  unfavorably  of  state  socialism,  but 
insisting  that  governments  should  make  the  material  interests  of  the  working  class  of 
the  population  their  care.**  And  thus  the  cause  of  the  toiling  millions  gains  strength 
wherever  thought  is  led  out  by  Christianity.  Let  us  throw  ourselves  abreast  of  these 
advanced  thinkers,  and  endeavor  to  move  the  press,  the  church,  and  the  powers  of 
state  in  behalf  of  the  cause  of  industrial  education,  and  move  the  laborer  to  prop- 
erly appreciate  the  dignity  and  responsibility  of  his  calling. 
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called  the  Ollice  of  Edueation,  the  jjurpose  and  duties  of  which  shall 
be  to  collect  statistics  and  facts  showing  the  condition  and  progress  of 
education  in  the  several  States  and  Territories,  and  to  difluse  such  in- 
formation respecting  the  organization  and  management  of  schools  and 
scbool  systems,  and  methods  of  teaching,  as  shall  aid  the  people  of  the 
United  States  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  ellicient  school 
systems,  and  otherwise  promote  the  cause  of  education  throughout  the 
couutry. 

Sec.  517.  The  management  of  the  Ottice  of  Education  shall,  subject 
to  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  be  intrusted  to  a  ('om- 
niissioner  of  Education,  who  shall  be  airpointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  tiie  S(»nate,  and  shall  be  entitled  to 
a  salary  of  three  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

Sec.  518.  The  Commissioner  of  Education  shall  present  annually  to 
Congress  a  report  embodying  the  results  of  his  investigations  and 
labors,  together  with  a  statement  of  such  facts  and  recommiMulations 
as  will,  in  bis  judgment,  sub.serve  the  pur})ose  for  which  the  Otlice  is 
established. 
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United  States  in  theestablishinent  and  maintenance  of  ellicient  school 
systems,  and  otherwise  promote  the  cause  of  education  throujrhout  the 
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Sec.  517.  The  nnma^enuMit  of  the  Ollice  of  Education  shall,  subject 
to  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  be  intrusted  to  a  ('om- 
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BRIEF  HISTORY. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  was  originally  established  as  an  independent 
Department  by  act  of  Congrevss,  approved  by  President  Johnson  on 
March  2,  1867.  The  bill  had  been  introduced  into  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives the  i)revioua  year  by  General  Garfield,  accompanied  with  a 
memorial  signed  in  behalf  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the 
National  Educational  Association,  by  E.  E.  White,  Newton  Batenian, 
and  J.  S.  Adams,  which  strongly  urged  the  creation  of  such  a  govern- 
mental agency. 

By  an  act  of  Congress  which  took  effect  July  1, 1869,  the  Depart nuMit 
of  Education  was  changed  to  an  Office,  or  Bureau,  in  the  Interior  De- 
partment. 

The  api)ropriations  for  1809-70  were  seriously  reduced,  but  those  for 
the  next  year  were  larger,  and  permitted  the  preparation  of  documents 
which  convinced  the  Congress  of  the  permanent  utility  of  the  Bureau 
in  ])romoting  the  cause  of  education,  and  from  tjiat  time  it  has  steadily 
grown  as  the  amount  of  labor  demanded  of  it  has  increased. 

The  Bureau  has  for  the  last  sixteen  years,  excepting  one  year  of  dis- 
astrous removal,  occupietl  its  present  quarters,  a  four-story  and  base- 
ment brick  building,  containing  twenty-eight  rooms,  situated  on  the 
north-east  corner  of  Eighth  and  G  Streets,  opposite  the  main  building 
of  the  Interior  Department. 

ORGANIZATION. 

The  working  force  of  the  Bureau,  consisting  of  thii:ty-eight  persons, 
is  divided  into  three  Divisions:  (I)  that  of  Records;  (2)  that  of  Sta- 
tistics; (3)  that  of  the  Library  and  Museum. 

(1)  The  Division  of  Recordn  and  Correspondence  consists  of  tiveclerfes, 
nnder  the  direction  of  the  chief  clerk.  Its  duties  are  to  write  the'routine 
letters,  address  the  slips  for  mailing  documents,  and  number,  file,  and 
index  all  letters  received  and  letters  sent.  To  it  are  also  attached  the 
laborers  who  wrap,  pack,  and  mail  the  documents. 

The  correspondence  of  the  Bureau  has  grown  from  a  small  beginning 
to  direct  communication  with  all  the  nations  of  the  world  which  have 
departments  of  education  or  higher  institutions  of  learning.  The  do- 
mestic correspondence  includes  the  heads  of  all  Stale  and  Territorial 
school  systems,  the  larger  cities,  and  all  public  antl  private  institutions 
of  learning  that  are  known  to  be  in  operation,  or  li:ive  shown  sufficient 
interest  to  send  reports  to  the  Bureau.  The  number  of  addresses  on 
the  lists  is  over  twenty  five  thousaml. 

The  education  of  children  in  Alaska,  without  tlistinetionof  race,  was 
devolved  by  act  of  May  17,  ISSt,  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  has  been  by  him  intrusted  to  the  Ciunmissioner  of  Education. 
With  the  aid  of  a  local  Board  of  Education,  the  Bureau  manages  twelve 
day  schools  in  the  widely  scatteivd  settlements  of  the  distant  Territory, 
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and  several  boarding  industrial  schools  for  Indians  have  recently  been 
transferred  Arou  the  Indian  Office  to  the  Bareaii  of  Education. 

(2)  The  Statistical  DivUion  consists  of  fourteen  clerks,  under  the 
Statistician.  Its  duties  are  the  collection  and  preparation  of  material 
for  the  annual  reports,  the  preparation  of  statistics  for  the  other  pub- 
lications of  the  Office  and  for  use  in  its  correspondence,  the  reading 
and  correction  of  proof,  and  other  kindred  duties. 

The  Collector  and  Compiler  of  Statistics  has  been  engaged  for  several 
yoars,  in  ol>edience  to  a  resolution  of  the  Senate,  upon  an  exhaustive 
rei>ort  on  Art  and  Industrial  Education  in  the  United  States,  of  which 
Part  I  has  been  published. 

(3)  The  Library  and  Museum  Dirisiou  consists  of  seven  clerks,  under 
the  Librarian.  Its  duties  are  the  receiving,  listing,  and  arranging  of  the 
volumes,  ]>amphlet^,  and  pai)ers  added  to  tiie  library,  and  the  indexing 
in  the  card  catalogue  of  all  educational  articles  in  any  and  every  [)ub- 
lication  placed  upon  the  shelves  ;  and  the  care  and  arrangement  of  the 
Museum.  The  library  now  contains  twenty-one  thousand  bound  vol- 
umes and  seventy-five  thousand  i)aniphlcts.  The  subject  index  extends 
to  one  hundred  thousand  titles,  in  alphabetical  order,  on  as  many  sepa- 
rate cards.  The  Museum  contains  more  than  twenty  thousand  articles 
and  series  of  articles,  catalogued  and  arranged  in  thirty  large  glass 
cases. 

KXlliniTS. 

The  Bureau  has  tak(»n  i)art  in  all  theirni)ortant  National  Expositions, 
and  in  several  of  a  local  character,  whicli  have  been  held  of  late  years, 
and  by  bringing  together  for  comparison  the  methods  and  results  of 
widely  different  school  systems,  it  has  exerted  a  potent  inliuence  upon 
the  educational  progress  of  tiiis  and  other  countries.  Its  exhibits  have 
i"eceived  numerous  awards  and  acknowledgments,  as  follows: 

\H7'.\.   Cnirvrsal  ICxpOMilioH.  at  J'itnna. — (Jraml  Diploma  of  Honor. 

I'!J75.  iHivnuttionnl  ExposUinn  of  f'hili.  —\  M«'<lal  of  Honor,  a  First  Prize  Modal,  a 
StTOiid  Prize  Mcilal,  with  a  Uiplonia  of  A\var<l. 

1H7H.  luternatioinil  Exhibit itni^  at  rhUtnlrlph'ni. — t'crtifn-ati'  «»f  Award. 

[f^S,    ruirn'Kal  Expo-'Uion,  at  /\//-/.s.    -TiiriM'  Diplomas  of  (»ol<l  Medals. 

18r^.   Boutin ni  Expitsit'tmi,  at  /jmisrilh .  —  Hionzcs  Medal. 

I8fcM.  Samt:   Hron/e  Medal,  with  Certifieate  of  lli^xliest  Award. 

lrJ8.'>.  U'orhru  IiKtuxtrial  and  Cotton  f'rnt(  nnial  Exposition,  at  Ww  Orlvam*. — Four  Cor- 
tilirates  of  Award. 

IHH?.   Cvntcnuial  Expnnitiun  nt^  tUv  (thin  I'alhi/  and  (\ntral  Statrft.  at  ('invinnati. 

The  otfort  of  the  P.ur«an  of  IM  neat  ion  was  lu're  con  lined  strictly  to  setting  forth  its 
own  orj^aiii/ation,  methods  of  doin;<:  hnsiness,  and  tin*  results  of  its  lahors. 

PrHLI(\\'JIONS. 

The  Publications  of  the  Bureau  consist  of  (I)  Annual  Reports,  which 
set  forth  statistics  and  general  information  concerning  the  educational 
systems  of  the  States,  Territories,  and  larger  cities,  universities,  col- 
leges, professional,  s]>ecial,  and  sclentihc  schools,  academies,  prepara- 
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tory  schoolis  and  kindergarteus,  with  a  sammary  of  the  progress  of  ed- 
ncatioD  in  foreign  coantries ;  (2)  Special  Eei)ort8  on  subjects  pertinent 
to  the  times ;  (3)  Circulars  of  Information  on  important  questions  of  ed- 
ucational work  or  history,  which  are  insued  in  yearly  series ;  (4)  occa- 
sional bulletins  on  matters  of  current  educational  interest. 

Eighteen  Annual  Reports  have  been  issned,  and  another  (for  the  year 
1887-88)  is  in  course  of  preparation. 

Eight  Special  Reports  have  been  issued. 

Eighty  Circulars  of  Information  have  been  issued,  four  are  in  press, 
and  thirty-five  in  course  of  preparation. 

Thirty  eight  Bulletins  have  been  issued. 

A  request  for  publications  from  a  |>erson  unknown  to  the  Burean, 
should  be  indorse<l  by  a  Senator  or  Representative  in  Congress,  or  a 
State,  county,  or  city  superintendent  of  schools. 

Summary  of  puhlU'ttiutis  issued. 

Copies. 

Annual  Reports  {l^) 197,800 

Special  Reports  (•?».. 48,tj00 

Circulars  v?  0 I,4l7,r)00 

Balleiiiis  (:ir) 7-^8.100 

Grand  agKro^air  »»f  copies *2,3(hi,000 

LIST  o/'  rrHLICATlnXS  Tn  llARrH  \    ig8». 

I. — AXXIAL   Kk PORTS. 

Report  of  the  ComniissioniT  of  Education.  1n»T-<>"».  Jiarnanl.  *"^.  pp.  xl -f- 856. 
Wa«bington.  1^68.     :Ui»  ci»pics.' 

Jjpecijil  Rt*iKHt  <»f  the  Commissioner  of  Kdticatioii  on  thi»  condition  and  inn  movement 
of  ]>nhlic  8i*houls  in  the  District  of  Cohinihia.  liurnard.  ^  .  pp.  l»l*J.  Washington, 
l'?71. 

Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  tor  the  year  l?70.  KiUoh.  8^,  pp.  579. 
Washington,  1870.     ."ij.N.Ki  copies." 

5a «ie  for  1-71.     ICutnH.     -  .  pp.  Tl.'i.     WashiujrliMi.  l-T*2.     :VI'<n»  copies. 
.<■/!#««  for  1-T'J.     Eu'tm.     •»-',  pp.  l\xxvili-f  101-      Washington,  1-7:?.     r»,OlH»  copies. 
Saifti- ioT  \<'^.     Elton.     -  ,  pp.  c!xxviii-f--70.     Washington,  1-74.     *J.r>lHU'Opie8. 
SniH*:  for  1-74.     Eatun.     -  .  pi»,  clii+'J'v*.     Washington.  l-7r».     r».«^iO  ct»pies.' 
SniH*  for  l-7.'>.     Kat-in.     -  ,  p;».  clxxiii  +  l^b*.     Washington,  l^7^i.     r>.«H.O  copies.* 
.Sa«"  f«»r  l-7ii.     Eot.ni.     -  .  pp.  cr\iii-hl»l'i.     Wa>h!ngton.  l?7?.      UX^hk.)  copies.* 
.vi«M  fir  1-77.     En*-m.     -  ,  pp.  ec\  i-f-:*»ll.     WaNhingit»n.  1-7;'.     l<'.tHM  copies.* 
>"»i/n'  l«ir  1-7-.      I'iit"H.     -  ,  pp.  cri-f  7:lO,     WaNh'puton.  I— 'K      h».0  '»  copies. 
Sam*  f««r  l''7'.».      /■'■•'•/*.     -  .  pp   t  ix\\-f-7,'7.      Wavhiuglnn,  1  — I.      10.MH>  copies. 
.S'i/#i»  f'»i  1 — ".     l'.:i''n.     -  \  pp.  ci  l\!i-f-'jn.     Wa^lMUjiton.  1— J.      ir»,'^'0  ct»pies,* 
.>'im«  tnr  1  — I.      E'l'ini.     -  .  I'p.  rilxw  ii-j--l«V     W.j>hinj:lt>n.  1—.?.      lo.'K  i»  copies.* 
.9*ii«<' f««r  1— -•--:>.      /.■'.'*».     -  .  pp.  11  \iiii-r'^7*J.     Washington.  1--I.     00,1  K.'0  copies. 
.<amt  f«ir  1— :*»--!.     /'. '•••i.     -  .  pp.  ccl\\i-r-l'i:V     Wa^'.-.n^ ton.  !--.'».     *2i>.rK»0  copies.* 
.Sum'  f««r  1—4-n"».     I.ito't- Ihmsou.     >  .  pp.  »m  w  ii4--l-.     Wa>hini»ton.  l^rH.?.     il\OtK> 
copif-s. 

Sam*  for  I ^- '>--•>.      /»«i  <>i»»j.     -*\  pp.  \\i4-7'>J.     Wa«»hington.  I--7.     'JlUHK)  copies. 
.S«iiMr  tor  1— li--7.      />iirr«>i)M.     •*  .  pp.  1170      W.i^jliiUiiion.  1---.     *JO.lXH»  copies, 
•Saw*  ftir  1--7---.     Ihiir^on.    -  .  IM*  Wa^lnnuion.  I---.    'Ji^i^X* copies.    In pre$$» 
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11. — Circulars  of  Information. 

Ciroalarof  InfonnatioD,  AuguHt,  1370.  pp.  70.— Contenta :  Illiteracy;  derived  from 
oensiu  tables  of  1860 ;  Educational  statiatics,  translatiou  of  article  by  Dr.  A.  Fickor ; 
Virchow  on  school-room  diseases ;  Education  of  French  and  Prussian  conscripts  ; 
School  organization,  etc.    3,000  copies.* 

Same,  July,  1871.  pp.  48. — Conteiitn  :  Public  instruction  in  Sweden  and  Norway  ;  The 
**  folkehoiskoler  "  of  Denmark.     By  C.  C.  An<lrews.     3,.')00  copies.* 

iSffm*,  November,  1871.  pp.  14.  MethodH  of  school  discipline.  By  Hiram  Orcutt. 
3,000  copies.* 

5aiiM,  December,  1871.  pp.17.  Compulsory  education.  By  L.  Van  Bokkelen.  3,000 
copies. 

Same,  January,  1872.  pp.  43.  Gorman  and  other  foreign  universities.  By  Herman 
Jacobs'^.     3,000  copies. 

5^»HCf,  February,  ltf7*2.  pp.77. — Conh-nts :  Public  instruction  in  Greece,  the  Arujen- 
tine  Kei>ublic,  Chili,  and  Ecuador;  iStatisti(>s  respecting  Portn^al  and  .Japafi ; 
Technical  education  in  Italy.  By  John  M.  Francis,  Geo.  John  Ryan,  V.  M.  Tanaka. 
3,000  Ci)pies.  * 

Same,  March,  lH7*<i.  pp.93. — Contents:  Vital  statistics  of  college  graduates;  Distribu- 
tion of  college  students  in  IH70-71 ;  Vital  statistics  in  the  United  States,  with 
diagrams.     By  Charles  Warren.     3,000  copies.* 

Same,  April,  187*2.  pp.  12.^).  Relation  of  education  to  labor.  By  Richard  J.  Hinton. 
3,000  copies.* 

Same,  June,  1872.  pp.  22.  Education  in  the  British  West  Indies.  By  Thomas  II. 
Pearne.    3,000  copies. 

Same,  July,  1H72.  pp.  62.  The  kindergarten.  Bv  HaronenH  Marenholtz-Bulow,  tr. 
by  Elizabet*!  P.  Pt-aboily.     3,000  copies.* 

Same,  November,  1872.  pi».  79.  American  education  at  the  Vienna  Exposition  of 
1873.     10,0(M)  copies. " 

Same,  I,  1873.  pp.  (><>.  Historical  summary  and  reports  on  the  systems  of  public  in» 
struetion  in  Spain,  Bolivia,  t'ruguay,  and  Portugal.     r>,000  copi<^s. * 

fcSamr,  2,  1873.     pp.30.     Schools  in  British   India.     Hy  Jose])h  Warren.     4, WO  copies. 

Same,  3,  1873.  pp.  11"^.  College  commencements  for  the  summer  of  l>^73,  in  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Vi.Tnu)iit,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
NeV  Jerstiy,  and  P»Miusylvaiiia.    r>,0(.)()  (copies.* 

Same,  4,  ltJ73.  pp.  72.  List  o\'  publications  by  members  of  certain  <'ollege  faculties 
and  learned  soeictica  in  the  IJuilctl  States,  lrtr>7-72.     r>,OiM)  copies. 

Same,  5,  1873.  ]»p.  I'm.  Colh'gr  comm«MU'ements  during  H73  in  the  Western  and 
Southern  States.     r),00(i  ri»|iii's. 

Same,  1,  1874.  pp.  77.  ProciMMliugs  of  the  I)«*partm«Mit  of  Superintendcnee  of  the 
National  Educational  AsMJciation.  Washiii;;inn,  1).  C  [1^74].     10,000  copies." 

Same,  2,  1»^74.  p]>.  '»<>.  Drawing  in  public  schools;  jucscnt  relation  of  art  to  educa- 
tiini  in  the  Tniled  States.     By  Isaac  E<lwanlh  Clarke.     <i,00o  ci>i»ies.* 

•^awK!,  3,  lrt74.  p|».  "^T.  History  of  sec<)ndary  instruction  in  (Jermany.  iiy  Herman 
Jaeobs<Mi.     (I,o«M)  copir?.. ' 

Sain*',  1,  187 r>.  ])p.  IM.  Proceedings  nf  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the 
National  Kducationai  A'*>ociation,  Wasliin^tnn.  1).  C.  [1:^7.')].     lo.OOO  copies.* 

Same,2,  l^T.").     pi».  til.     Kdncation  in  .Japan.     By  William  K.  (JriOis.     10,(HM)  cojjies. 

Same,  3,  lH7ri.  pp.  low.  IMibJu-  instruction  in  Belgium,  Russia.  Turkey,  Sorvia,  ami 
Egypt.     By  r.niili'  ile  Laveh-ve,  M.  <le  Salve,  V.  K.  I><u'.     lO.OJKJ  copies.* 

Same,  4,  l'^7;'».  ]»|).  Iti.  Waste  ol'lalMU"  in  tlu'  work  of  e<luc.atiou.  By  l*aul  A.  Cha<l- 
lH>urne.     lo,000  jopies. " 

Same,  '>,  1''7r>.  pp.  2r».  Kilucational  exhibit  at  the  Internatir>nal  (.'entennial  Exhibi- 
tion, 187ri.     in.UHl  copies. 

Same,  €i,  l*'7r).  ])p.  20-.  lit>f<»rniatni y.  charitable,  and  industrial  schools  for  the 
young.     By  Jnlia  A.  Hninie-*  tuul  S.  A.  Martha  Canliehl.     lo.(MM)  coj>ies.^ 

Same,  7,  l"7r>.  pj).  13o.  (*nnstirntif»nal  provisions  in  reganl  to  education  in  the  s«»v- 
eral  Stat(*s.     By  Fr.inkiin  li.  Hough,     lo.ooo  copi(>N.  * 

Same,  '^,  1875.  pi».  ir>.  Schednh*  for  tlur  pre{)aratiou  of  .stuibMits'  work  Utv  tin*  cen- 
tennial exhibition.  I^y  A.  J.  Rickotf,  J.  L.  Pickard,  .James  H.  Smart  {vommitiee). 
20,0f>0  copies. 

Xrtwf,  I,  l'^T7.     pp.2'<.     lvln«-ation  itiChina.     Bv  William  A.  P.  Marrin.    .'>.000  eojiies.  * 

*»II1H»1\   r\liuil«'liil. 
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Sam*.  '2.  1*^77.     pp.  77. — CunttntK :  Pablic  instraction  in  Finlaod,  the  Xetherlmnds, 
DeDiuark.  WurteinlHTi;.  aud  Portugal :  The  University  of  Leipzig;.    Br  Felix  Heikel, 
C-  H.  riiiK::*'.  <*"<'  J'  I"  Corn  in  j;.     .\0(K»  copies.* 

5flwi*.  1.  l*^-.     i»i».  .v..     Train in!j:  of  teachers  in  Germany.    5,000  copies. * 

5tiM<.  "J.  K^.  pp.  *J4.  Elementary  eilncation  in  London,  with  address  of  Sir  Charles 
Rt-e.].     .'».«»;i  co]tif^s. 

SoMi.  1.  1^79.     pp.  'Jl.     Training  schoi'Is  for  nnrses.     By  S.  A.  Martha  Canfield.    &,0<>i) 

in:iir>, ' 

>  I  fit,  "2.  l*7l*.  pp.  VjJ.  —  *  Oh'*  nt" :  rroceediugs  **f  thi*  repartnient  of  Snperiuteudeucr 
nt"  the  Nrtiiniial  Kiiiiratiointl  Ass<xiati(»n.  I*r77  and  I •^A  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Pn»- 
(■f'*din^s  of  tin-  cituft-n-iic"  «»f  college  presideurs  and  dele^ates^  Colnmbns.  Oh  id, 
l»fci*nilier.  1*77.     l<»j'nX' cnpi»'>.* 

Stiutt.  :\,  I -CI*,  pp.  :17.  Value  of  rnnimou  school  «^d  neat  ion  to  common  labor.  [Rr- 
printr-d  froin  Annual  IJfport.  l-7*J.]     ^.'j.iXni  oitpies. 

Same,  4. 1'r7l».     iip.  41*.     Traiuirii:  selio^ils  of  cookt- ry.     By  S.  A.  Martha  Canfield.    o.Wn 

Siime,  5.  l*7i».  p]».  ^C  Anit-rioan  ♦-•Inration  a>  descrilK-d  l»y  thf  French  commis^sion 
to  xhv  iiit^-rnatiiinal  exLil>itii»ii  of  I'-7t>.  By  Ferdinand  Bnisson  amd  oihert.  2U,00i' 
copies. 

Sum*,  1.  l'"-^'.  ]ip.  •J7.  Cullrin*  lioraries  a>  ai<i>  to  instruction.  By  Justin  Winsor. 
fi/ifM^ti-i  H.  Iiol»iiiv>n.     iri.iA»o  ctipifs. 

S'ntu.a.  l"**".  i<]».  il*2.  PrticeeiJiiij:*;  nf  tin-  1  it-part  incut  of  .'^ujtt^rjnteiiilencf  of  tlie 
National  Edui-atinual  As«iO«iatiou.  W:i?liiiii:!i.i:j,  ]>.  t*..  l-"^».     l.\i»<»i»  copies.* 

>  iifn,  ;t.  l-^-H*.     ])!».  ;*t-..     Lriial  lijihts  ofrlii'.ilTr.j.     r>.v  >.  M.  Wi A-ox.     lo.ii»Hi-opies.* 

>iii«'.  4.  l^-o.     pji.  Kh;.     i;ni;»l  M-liOii'  ari  hiii-rtt^rr.     By  T.  M.  Clark.     .Vi.iVni copies. 

>.<m<.o.  I^tU.     pp.'Ji'.     EiJ^rlisb  rur.ilsi  Ii-KiN.     By  H»*!ir\  W.  H'lUM-rt.    .'i.i.nXi  copies. 

.S»i«f.  t*..  l^-o.  jip.  Jli*.  lustrurtioij  iii  rln-inijtry  .iT.d  jdivsii's  ii^  \hv  United  States. 
By  F.  W.  Chiikf.     l."».ooi.i  ,  ■»p:,s. 

> /i«f.  7.  I'^'-o.     pp. ''»«•.     The  siM-Kiu;:  iiiorii:.     By  Frauris  A.  Marih.     l.'i.oi'iil  copies." 

>.im'.l.  lrr»l.  i»p.  *Ji^.  louMrui'tion  uf  jii-rary  li'.'.:iil:ii2<.  B\  William  F.  Poolr. 
l.'».««i.»ii  copic?. 

>»ii»'.*J.  l^'^l.  i»p.  *J*J.  Kdatiou  oi  tMliuatiou  ii-  ;!it-n>»r>  and  iccliniral  tntinin^  iu 
.VuHTii-an  srli-Hils.     By  E.  E.  Whiti-.     ir».«:oii  i-ipi».s.* 

>ii /«*,;•.  l**^!.  ]»]>.  71*.  i*rortiM!ii!-;s  ot*  tbi-  IN  •.•ariiUfV.t  «•!  >:.pei  ::;tfudence  of  the 
National  EduiuitinTial  ANMH-iation,  Ni  ^^  Vi'ik.  l*"*!.     I.'k'".*' » ••;-.••'«, 

>«ii»i».  I.  l'"*l.     ]•)».  144.     EiMuai:«»n  r.i  r:;i:nr.     l."».  ■•■"  i  •»p:ts.  * 

Ni'M*.  .'i.  l-^-l,     im.  47.     Causes  o!  •*iiai':is«»  a^noiii:  ■».  !i  ■••*.  ri::!i:i«-:  a!id  tb**  instruction 

nt'  ili:i»lri-n  witli  iu«pa:trd  lit-ai  :i.;:.      Bv  >.i:i  r.e'.  SixT'>n.     ,"•.'..!•■".  .inj.  .».*' 

.viM,..i"..  1-*1.  pp. 'J*.*.  Krli-i  T'' ui"  st:i.'.rnt  iiti-  "ImI.'  »\f-si,.:l:t.  B>  A.  W. Calhoun. 
l-'i.iA*'  i"t»n:'-"».  * 

,>ii"i'.  1.  1— -J  !•:•.  ■,'•».  I'ji  i-i'*:--:..  vi^  :;:.Mt:o:i.  a:id  n..ii:ajii'nuni  of  ii  .lining  sehools 
i't»r  :;*i«'i''>.     l."i.«  I"  iitpir-.' 

>  in-. 'J.  1  *■"-'.     pp   ll'J.     l'ri»en-i::r.;;s  i-t  tin-  IVparTnif.::  oi"  Mijn  rintt-iidence  of  the 

Na:--:.a'  Eir;- a:..«:..i".  A>^'"  :ati.':..  W.i^i  .:  .;:or..  1*--'J.     .'"."""i  i  ..].irs. 

>  I ;.;■.:'.  l**^-,'.  pp.  «*7.  rniv,'!^i:\  "i"  I'.-..:  .  B\  K  i  :  ■  :.  ":  1  »rr>  :.:>-Br:'»a«-.  15.000 
I  •■p;e"».  * 

.*^. /I.'.  4.  1  •*"•-'.     VII.  :*7.     l:u:;iMr:a'   ar:    :•:   ^.  ■..•   Is      r»\    i  !:.i!\>  «..    Ltland.     iV>.iH>U 


I  «»'■'  .l"». 


'    I     "'''".t-*. 


.v;.\f.  f.  l^'-'J.     '..:■    •..;.  I- I  :.:■:.  .i      :  st;  .u  •■..  ■.      .r;.r.<        I"-.         .   'iii' ^  ' 

,<■•■.  1.1 — '      '.■;.•.  *«'■.  !.•  ::.i'  pT*'\  •.>«v  H '.,s;-i .:.-.'...  :Vi- 1  \  I-    ■•.  .i"-.':   a-.-i  !:eensiui:o!' 

:-  I.  :.t :"     "J".*.""  <  .'i-  .  >. ' 

>.:    •.  *J.  ".•"•'.     \'\'.  iv  .  1  i^M  r.-.-..  .iv-v.  .'i;  1  t  -i  \,-»    :■:  T-.t   i   :  ■    i  •>i":.  ''iMif  th»-  United 

>.   ••.  ;;.  1^*:-      v>.  ^1.  r:.V't.:  -  ^'^  .^r  :>..    "!''.  I'.i:::- t  ■..:    .'*"  >.:;'i  r.Mendrm-e  of  the 

>;    '.  1.  i*'*:v     V'.'.  -J  KfA«    ;  -.. ':  .^^    '.  ,\^  /.»*  -.v^       B\  l.\-,i  :.  A.  S:iiJth.     ;!0,0l»l» 

ii»p.rs  * 

.<;ir.i.  1.  l-***!.     !".•    11-  >!»«:'-     •:    -' •     \:.\i  •.)..*'.  rv:.     l->.       I       .:r«N>   at    Rome. 

•J  .  <  •  ■• «  ,  .  n  I  i  I  > . " 
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c- 


SaiM,  9,  1884.    pp.  Id4.    The  teacliin^,  practice,  andliteratiiniof  short  Iiaiid.     [So 
ODd  and  enlarged  oditiou.]    By  JiiliuB  K.  Rockwell.    :U),000  copieri. 

Samef  3,  1884.     pp.  91).     lllitern<\v  in  the  United  States.     With  appendix  on  national 
aid  to  edncation.     I)y  Charles  Warren  ami  J.  L.  M.  Curry.     20,()00  copies. ** 

Same,  4,  1884.     pp.  1T(>.     Pnx^ecdingH  of  the  DepartnuMit  of  Superintendence  of  the 
National  Educational  Aniiociation,  Washington,  J).  C,  l^Hl.     40,000  copies.* 

Samt%  Tif  IS^A.     pp.  2H.     Su^j^ost ions  respt*<'tinj?  the  educational  exhibit  at  tlu5  New 
Orleans  Exposition,  lK':*4-<>.     :io,()()U  copit's. 

Same,  0,  lri84.     pp.  90.     Rural  schools:  projjress  in  the  past:  means  of  improvement 
in  the  future.     By  Annie  Tolman  Sinltli.     45,000  eopies.* 

Samfjl,  l^A.     pj».  ir^H.     Aims  and  methods  of  the  teaching  of  plivsies.     ISv  Charles 
K.  Wea<l.     2f),0CH)  copies." 

Same,  1,  1885.     pp.  *207.     City  sehool  s.> stems  in  the  Unit<'d  Statrs.     IJv  John   1). 
Philhrick.     40,000  copies. 

.Viimf,  2,  18H5.     i)p. '-iO(i.     Teachers'  institutes.     By  .lames  II.  Smart.     'JO.OOO  <i)pies.* 

Samef  :{,  1885.     i>p.  jV*.     Kt*vi«'\v  of  the  rrports  of  the  Hritish  royal  •■ommissionei's  on 
technical  instruction,  with  notes.     By  Charles  O.  Thom{>.son.     •^.'>.o()0  copies. 

Same,  4,  IfiST}.     pp.  r>().     Education  in  .Japan.     ;20,000  (M>i>i('s.'' 

**««!«,  .5,  18H.").     ])p.  18i5.  riiysii'al  traininj;  in  AnnTican  eollt^jrr.s  and  univi'rsitics.     Ily 
Edward  Mussey  Hart wt'll.     n^O, 000  copies. •  * 

Same^  1,   IH-^l.      pp.  7H.     Study  of   music  in  public-   srhooN.     IJy   Cl>arl»*s   Warren. 

25,0(N)  copies.* 
.s'aMJ<»,  2,  HH(i.     pj).  in.     l*rocee<lin;rs  of  the   DepartnuMit   of   SuperiiHendencc  of  the 

National  Educational  Assoiiation,  Wasbin»;tou,  1).  C,  1"<>'0.    •J.').0'H»  copies. 

Same,  I,  18H7.     pp.  81*.     The  Colle^r,.  of  William  and  Mary.      By  Herbert  H.  Adams. 
y.'>,(K)U  copies. 

Same,  2,  1887.     j)i».  *21>U.     Study  ofhistiuy  in  Ann'rieau  colh'^tfs  antl  universities.     By 
Herl»€rt  B.  Adam.;.     2r»,(MM)  copies. 

Same,  ^,  1887.     pp.  *^00.     rroeccdinjjs  of  the.  Department  of  Superint«Midcnce  of  the 
National  Educational   Association,  Washinj^ton,  D.  (.'.,  1*^87.     "Jo, Ono  copies. 

Same,  1,  1888.     i»p.  'M)F.     Thomas  Jefferson  and  the  University  of  Virginia.     By  Her- 
Iwrt  H.  Adams.     i*0,(M»0  <opics. 

Same,  2,  lSf<^.     ])p.  180.     History  of  education  in  North  Carolina.      Hy  Charles  Lee 
Smith.     20,0lH)  copies. 

Same,  I<,  18^8.     History  of  hi^^lu'r  education  in   South  Carolina.     Hy  C.  Meriwether 
120,000  copies.     In  i>rinH. 

Same,  4,  18SH.     Education  in  Geor;xia.     By  Charles  Edgewortli  Jones.     '25,000  co]>ies' 

^mc,  5,  IHSH.     pp.  H).     hulustrial  education  in  the  South.     By  A.  I).  Mayo,     i>.'),0(M) 
copicH.     //( prtHH. 

Same,  fi,  Ij^"*"*.     pp.  ltI5.     I*roce«Mlin«j:s  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the 
National  Educational  Association,  Washington,  1).  C.  1K*'8.     '^o.lMM)  copies. 

Same,  7, 1888.     History  of  eilncat  itui  in  Florida.     By  (feor«j;e  (iary  Bush.     '25,000  copies. 
In  press. 

HI.— MlSt'KI.LANF.OlS    rCIJUCATIONS. 

ReiK)rt'on  school   architecture,  and  ]»lans  for  graded  srhools.     pp.  VM\.     [Reprinted 
from  Annual  Kei>ort,  1*'(>-'^.  J 

Su^lk^eHtions  for  a  free  school  policy  for  United  States  land  «xrantees.     i>p.  t».     l^7*2. 
.'iUt»  copies.* 

.Statement  of  the  theory  of  «Mlueatiou  in   the  United  States,  approved  by  nnmv  lead- 
in;;  educators,     pp.  *J*J.     I'^Tl.     UJ,000  copies. • 

National    Hureau  of  Education  :   its  history,  work,   and   limitations,     pp.  HI.     1^75. 
By  Ah'xander  Shiras.     15.000  copies. 

Educational  conventions  .'ind  anniversaries.  18T(».     pp. — .     187-.     500eopies.* 

Jiiternatioiml  conterence  on  (Mliication  held   in  Philadelphia,  in  connection  with  the 
international  exhibition  of  H7r».     pp.  ih*.     1^77.     ;i,(H)0  copies. 

List  of  public  school  otlicials  in  tln^  States  and  Territori«'s  of  th<'  United  States,  1''75. 
pp.  tW.     l'-75. 

Manual  of  common  native  trees  of  the  northern  United  States,     pp.  "J'X     1'*'77.     Hy 
Gcor^d  Vawy.     :MH)  copies.' 

*  Sn|>]>lv  cxbuiMti-d. 


VIII  U.    S.    BUREAU   OP   EDUCATION. 

Are  the  Indiaus  dying  out  f    pp.  36.     1877.    By  S.  N.  Clark. 

Interoational  educational  congress  to  be  lield  at  Brussels,  Belgium,  August,  1880. 
pp.  10.     1880.     10,000  copies. 

Indian  school  at  Carlisle  barracks,    pp.  5.     ItidO.     10,000  copies. 

Industrial  education  in  Europe,     pp.  9.     1880.     15,000  copies. 

Vacation  colonies  for  sickly  school  children,     pp.  4.     1880.     15,000  copies. 

Progress  of  western  education  in  China  aud  Slam.     pp.  13.     1880.     15,000  copies. 

Educational  tours  in  France,     pp.  4.     1880.     15,000  copies. 

Medical  colleges  in  the  United  States,     pp.  3.     1881.    500  copies.* 

Comparative  statistics  of  elementary  education  in  fifty  principal  countries.  (Fold- 
ing sheet.)     1881.     15,000  copies. 

Fifty  years  of  free<lom  in  Belgium;  Education  in  Malta;  Third  international  geo- 
graphical congress  at  Venice,  1881 :  Illiteracy  and  crime  in  France ;  School  savings 
banks;  Education  in  Shetlield.    pp.8.     1881.     15,000  copies. 

Organization  and  management  of  public  libraries.  By  William  F.  Poole.  (Reprint 
from  Pub.  Libs,  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  1876.)     10,000  copies. 

Library  aids.     pp.  10.     18S1.     By  Samuel  S.  Green.     15,000  copies.* 

Recognized  medical  colleges  in  the  United  States,     pp.  4.     1881.     1,500  copies. 

Discipline  of  the  school,  pp.  15.  1881.  [Reprint  of  Circular  of  information,  Novem- 
ber, 1871.]     By  Hiram  Orcutt.     110,000  copies.* 

Education  and  crime,     pp.  10.     1881.     By  J.  P.  Wickersham.     15,000  copies.* 

Instruction  in  morals  and  civil  government,  pp.  4.  1882.  By  A.  Vcssiot.  60,000 
copies. 

Comparative  statistics  of  elementary,  secondary,  and  superior  education  in  sixty  prin- 
cipal countries.     (Folding  sheet.)     I8ti2.     13,000  copies. 

National  j>edagogic  congress  of  Spain,     pp.  4.     1*^82.     15,000  copies. 

Natural  science  in  secondary  schools,     pp.  9.     1882.     By  F.  Miihlberg.     65,000  copies. 

High  schools  for  girls  in  Sweden,     pp.  6.     1882.     15,000  coj)ies.* 

Butlalini  prize,     pp.5.     1883.     20,000  copies.* 

Education  in  Italy  and  Greece,     pp.  H.     1883.     20,000  c'0])ics. 

Answers  to  incpiiries  about  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  pp.  29.  188?. 
By  Chailen  Warren.     40,000  copie8.* 

Planting  trees  in  school  grounds,  pp.  8.  1883.  By  Franklin  B.  Hough.  30,000 
copies.* 

Southern  exposition  of  1883-84,  Louisville,  Ky.  (Two  pamphlets  relating  to  the  ex- 
hibit of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education.)  jip.  17,  1883;  p]).  7,  1884.  l,5tM) 
copies. 

Preliminary  cireular  resneeting  the  exhibition  of  education  at  the  World's  Industrial 
and  Cotton  Centennial  Exposition,     pp.  11.     1884.     40,500  copies. 

Report  of  the  director  of  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens,  for  the 
year  1882-83.     pp.  13.     1884.     liy  William  W.  Goodwin.     20,000  copies. 

Building  for  the  children  of  the  South,  pp.  !(>.  1^84.  By  A.  D.  Mayo.  45,000 
copies. 

Statistics  regarding  national  aid  to  education,     pp.  3.     1885.     20,000  copies. 

Planting  trees  in  school  gro'inds,  and  celebration  of  Arbor  Day.  pp.  8-f-64.  1885. 
By  Franklin  B.  Hough  ami  .John  B.  IVaslee.     45,000  copies. 

International  educational  eougress  at  Havre.     i)p.  6.     18s5.     20,000  copies. 

Statistics  of  public  libraries  in  the  United  States,  pp.  l>8.  1880.  Reprinted  from 
Annual  Report  1884-85.     10,000  copies. 

IV.— Special  Kkpokts. 

Technical  instruction.  Special  report,  18;9.  8  ,  pp.  33-784.  Washington  [1870]. 
Xotc.  First  edition  incomplete,  i)rinted  pursuant  to  a  rail  of  House  of  Kepresenta- 
tives,  January  lt>,  1870.  Secontl  edition  ]niblisho(l  as  vol.  xxi  of  liarnard'H  Journal 
of  Education.     i)p.  807.* 

Contributions  to  the  annals  of  niedicjil  ]>rogre8s  and  medical  education  in  the  United 
States  before  and  during  the  War  of  Independence.  By  Joseph  M.  Toner.  8*^,  pp. 
118.     Washington,  1-74.     2,000  (•o])ies. 

*  Supply  exliau.ste{l. 


U.    S.    HUREAU    OF    EDUCATION.  IX 

Hintorical  sketch  of  Mount  Ilolyokr  Seminary.  By  Mary  O.  Nuttinj;.  Edited  by  F. 
B.  Hoii};li.     I'i'^,  i»p.  '24.     Wasliington,  IdTlJ.* 

Historicnl  sketch  of  Union  Colie^^o.    By  F.  B.  Hou«^h.    8-\  pp.  81.    Washin;rton.  1ST<>.* 

Public  libraries  iu  the  United  iStatos  of  America,  tlieir  hirttory,  condition,  and  nian- 
a^enient.  Part  1.  pj).  xxxv  -f-  1 1^*7.  lO.Ono  co]>ieH.*  Edited  by  S.  K.  Wairrn  and 
S.  N.  Clark;  Part  il.  pp.  f^\K  Kulrs  for  a  ])rintcd  dictionary  eatalo^no.  By  C.  A. 
Cutter.     i?^\'    Washinjrton,  IH7<;.     10,000  eopios.* 

Contributions  to  the  history  of  medical  education  an<1  medical  institntioui^  in  tiie 
United  States  of  Anieri'*a,  l77<>-ld7G.  By  N.  S.  Davis,  rt  ,  pp.  00.  Waj^hin-jt^m, 
1877.     10,0<K)  eo|>ics. 

Sketch  of  the  Philadelphia  Normal  School  for  (Jirls.  S^.  pp.  IVJ.  Washington,  I'T^'i. 
cKK)  copies. 

Historical  sketches  of  the  universities  and  colle<xes  of  the  United  States.'  Edited  hy 
F.  B.  Hough.  (Hisiory  of  the  University  of  Missouri.)  H  ,  j>p.  7*i.  Wa.shiugtou. 
ISri'X     ti.OliO  copi«*s. 

Industrial  education  iu  the  United  Stat«'s.  e"^,  pp.  :>il>.  Washington,  Ir^yS.  *2,r»00 
copies." 

Art  and  industry.— Industrial  and  high  art  education  in  the  United  States.  By  I.  Ed- 
wards Clarke.  Part  I.  Drawing  in  the  public  schools.  r^-\  ])p.  cclix  +i^4*J.  Wash- 
ington, Ir't^.K     vi/JfiO  copies. 

NOTK.— TliPH"  wtMc  two  (itluT  filitioiiM,  with  Hli^htly  vaniiij;  titloH;  oin*  onh-ml  by  the  Seusitr,  tlie 
other  by  Cou^icHh. 

Outlines  for  a  museum  of  anatomy.  By  K.  W.  Shufeldt.  r  ,  ]>p.  <*».'>.  Washingtcui, 
li;tfr>.     ;iJHM.)  copies. 

f^lncational  exhibits  and  conventions  at  the  WorldVs  Industrial  and  Cotton  Centeii- 
nial  Ex]>i)sitit)M,  New  Oilcans.  IHt'4--.').  5^  ,  pp. 'JO'i,  f<»oi  pagination.-  \Vashingt<ni, 
lr*&i,     *20,0(lO  copies. 

CtmUnt*.  Parti.  <.\ita1oLMti>  of  «-\}iibits.     )i)>. 'J4<>. 

Part  II.   Pi<K'i'<'tlinL:H  ot  th«'  Iiiitrnational  ('oii::reMH  of  Eibicatori*.     ]i]>.  570. 

Part  III.   PiocfiMiiiiiTM  of  the  I)«-])iirrint  nt  of  Sii|M-riiit4'iiili*iiro  of  th<*.  Natioiiul  Eihicational  A^^itocia- 
tion,  ami  utUlri'ssi's  <lfhverc<l  on  K<liu-atioii  Days,  li^S.').  X.  O.    pp.  14t<. 

Indian  education  and  civilization.     Prepared  in  inswer  t<>  Senate  resolution  of  Feb 
ruary  '23,  I'SH.').     By  Alice  U.  Fh'tcher,  under  <li  reel  ion  of  tlu'  Commissioner  »)f  Edu- 
cation,    pp.  <>U3      [Scnat*' Ex.  Doc.  No.  i).'),  Forty -eighth  Congress,  .second  nessiDU.! 

ANN<»rNt'i:.Mi:.vT. 

During  l^f?l>  will  be  j>nblished  (1)  a  History  of  education  in  Wisconsin,  by  David 
Spencer  and  l*rof.  Wm.  F.  Allen  (wo/r  \u  prnf):  {'i)  a  nisti>iy  of  mathematical  teach- 
ingin  the  United  Stales,  hy  l*rot'.  Florian  (.'aj<)ri  (»m  pnH<i):\:\)  n  History  of  Federal 
and  State  aid  to  education,  by  I'rank  \V.  Blackmar  (hi  itnxs):  (4)  Histories  of  educa- 
tion in  Ohi«»,  Michigan,  and  Illinois,  by  Prof.  (ieo.  W.  KnigJit  {marin  romplvtat);  (,'>) 
History-  of  education  in  Indiana,  by  I'rof.  .J  A.  Woodburn;  (0)  the  Proceedings  ot 
the  Department  of  .Snperint<Midence  of  the  National  Eilucational  Association,  meeting 
at  Wanhington,  March  0.  7.  and  H,  l^Hl>. 

The  Burt^au  has  also  in  conrs«'  of  preparation  monogra])hs  on  the  educational  his- 
tory of  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Nt-w  Ham]»shire,  Vermont,  Connecticut,  Hlnxlc  Islaml, 
New  York,  New  .Jersey.  I'ennsylvania,  Delaware.  Maryland,  District  of  (Mnnibia, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee.  Al.ibama.  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  'JVxas.  Arkansas.  Kan.sas.Mis- 
•ouri,  Iowa,  Minnesota.  Nebraska.  Nevada,  California,  and  Oregtm. 

*Hiippl\'  «>xhaaMt<'<l. 

*  It  WHH  pn»|Miit«il  to  jmbli.^h.  iliniiiu'  tin'  f'rnt.niiial  year,  a  sirii-tt  of  liistorli'«  of  colleirt-s.  niiivvTM- 

UM^  profPHrtiunal  m*)m>o1.s.  au«l  r«|M-ci.tl  m1 U  of  .•irit'iirc,  but  thi-  fullnuiii;:  iiaim-cl  oiilv  wi-rv  i-i^udl: 

Histiirlfalnketch  of  Mount  HoI\«»ki  Siiuiuan  :  Ili.storical  j»kftch  of  rnionVolU'ji-.  ami  the  Ili.Morv  of 
tb«  l*niverf«ity  of  .MinMom  i.  as  abovr. 

'l^m  which  all  iiuotatioim  an-  made. 
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LETTER. 


Depaetment  of  the  Intebiob, 

BuBEAu  OF  Education, 
Washingtortj  D.  (7.,  October  24, 1888. 

The  Honorable  the  Seoeetaby  of  the  Intbeiob, 

Washington^  D.  0. : 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  proceedings  of  the 
Departmentof  Superintendence  of  the  ITational  Edncational  Association, 
at  its  meeting  in  Washington,  February  14-16,  1888,  for  publication. 

The  addresses  are  upon  a  variety  of  educational  questions  delivered 
at  this  meeting,  and  are  specially  pertinent  to  the  present  condition  of 
educational  methods.  The  essays  and  papers  are  by  some  of  our  most 
thoughtful  and  able  educators,  and,  appearing  in  this  form,  carry  with 
them  the  opinions  and  comments  of  other  experts.  The  proceedings  of 
this  body  have  been  annually  published  by  this  Office  as  a  circular  of 
information,  and  are  valued  and  esteemed  very  highly  by  the  educa- 
tional classes  of  the  country.  I  therefore  respectfully  submit  them  with 
the  recommendation  that  they  be  printed,  as  in  former  years,  as  a  cir- 
cular of  inform  ation .  * 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

K  H.  R.  DAWSON, 

Commissioner 
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RECORD  OF  PROCEEDINGS. 


TUESDAY,  FEBEUAET  14. 

Forenoon  Session. 

The  Department  of  Saperintendence  of  the  National  Educational  As- 
sociation met  in  the  hall  of  the  I^ranklin  School,  Washington,  D.  0., 
Tuesday,  February  14, 1888,  at  10  o'clock  A.  m. 

The  Department  was  called  to  order  by  the  president,  Newton  O. 
Dougherty,  superintendent  of  schools,  Peoria,  111.  The  exercises  were 
opened  with  a  song  by  a  class  of  pupils  from  the  Franklin  School. 
Prayer  was  offered  by  Eev.  C.  C.  Meador,  of  Washington. 

MANUAL  TRAININa. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Ham,  Chicago,  111.,  was  introduced  and  read  a  paper 
on,  How  and  to  what  Extent  can  Manual  Training  be  Ingrafted  on  our 
System  of  Public  Schools!    (Page  19.) 

A.  P.  Marble,  superintendent  of  schools,  Worcester,  Mass.,  being  in- 
troduced as  the  man  who  was  "  to  present  the  conservative  side  of  the 
question,''  opened  the  discussion  of  the  paper  of  Mr.  Ham.  Nicholas  Mur- 
ray Butler,  president  of  the  Industrial  Educational  Association  of  New 
York  City;  W.  B.  Powell,  superintendent  of  schools,  Washington,  D. 
0.,  and  H.  II.  Bel  field,  director  of  the  Manual  Training  School,  Chicago, 
111.,  followed  in  the  discussion  in  the  order  named.    (Pages  21-40.) 

M.  A.  Newell,  saperintendent  of  schools  of  Maryland,  replied  to  the 
points  made  by  Mr.  Marble,  and  presented  the  value  of  manual  training 
in  preparing  for  life's  great  work.    (Page  40.) 

Henry  Kandall  Waite,  of  New  York,  believed  in  manual  training,  but 
did  not  think  it  could  be  introduced  into  all  the  schools  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Kenned}',  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  said  that  very  little  had  been 
said  of  a  practical  character  on  this  topic.  Superintendent  W.  E.  An- 
derson, of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  thought  that  a  more  practical  solution  of 
this  question  should  be  made.    He  then  offered  the  following : 

Besolred,  That  a  committee  of  Beven  be  appointed,  whose  daty  it  shaU  be  to  make 
ft  critical  and  careful  examination  of  representative  manaal  training  schools,  both  as 
special  schools  and  as  related  to  the  public  schools ;  and  to  report  to  this  body 
mi  its  next  meeting  their  judgment  as  to  the  results  attained  by  this  department  of 
trminiiig,  and  how  far  its  essential  features  may  bo  incorporated  into  our  public  school 
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Upon  the  adoption  of  this  resolution  the  following  committee  was 
announced:  W.  E.  Anderson,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  D  L.  Eaehle,  St 
Paul,  Minn.;  W.  B.  Powell,  Washington,  D.  C;  H.  A.  Wise,  Balti- 
more, Md.;  H.  W.  Oompton,  Toledo,  Ohio ;  J.  W.  Dickinson,  Boston^ 
Mass.;  George  Howland,  Chicago,  111. 

Mr.  Ham  closed  the  discussion,  devoting  his  time  to  the  paper  of  Mr. 
Marble.    (Page  41.) 

Afternoon  Session. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  2.30  p.  m.,  by  President  Dough- 
erty. 

COUNTY  INSTITUTES. 

The  first  paper  was  read  by  Jesse  B.  Thayer,  State  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  of  Wisconsin.  His  topic  was,  What  is  the  Pur- 
pose of  County  Institutes  and  How  is  it  Best  Secured?    (Page  44.) 

M.  A.  Newell,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  Mary- 
land, opened  the  discussion,  and  was  followed  by  Harvey  M.  La  Fol- 
lette.  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  Indiana,  and'Kich- 
ard  Edwards,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  Illinois. 
(Pages  45  and  46.) 

The  general  discussion  was  opened  by  E.  E.  Higbee,  State  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  of  Pennsylvania,  who  showed  the  defects 
in  the  management  of  county  institutes,  and  made  some  very  important 
suggestions  as  to  their  conduct.    (Page  47.) 

A.  S.  Draper,  Stiite  superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  New  York, 
followed.    His  remarks  are  given  on  page  47. 

ELOCUTION. 

The  next  regular  paper  was  given  by  Miss  Martha  Fleming,  of  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.    Topic:  Elocution;  Its  Place  in  Education.    (Page  49.) 

The  pajK^r  was  diseusseil  bj'  Mrs.  M.  Stephen  Hart,  of  Washington, 
D.  C. 
Pix)f.  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Mr.  S.  C. 

Keift*,  and  Sui>eriutendeut  Howland  entered  into  the  general  discussion. 


WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  15. 

Forenoon  Session. 

The  Department  convened  at  10  A.  m.,  and  was  called  to  order  by 
President  Dougherty.  The  session  was  oinnieil  with  prayer  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Shippen,  of  All  Souls  Cbun»h,  Washington,  D.  C.  Music  by  a 
class  of  young  ladies  from  the  Franklin  School. 

The  president  announced  the  following  couimittee  on  resolutions: 
B.  F.  Tweeil  of  Mass;\chusotts,  LI.  U.  Belfield  of  Illinois,  and  Solo* 
won  Palmer  of  Alabama. 
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An  invitation  was  read  from  tho  school  trustees  of  Washington  to 
m6et  in  the  High  School  Building  on  Thursday  p.  m.,  in  order  that  the 
teachers  of  tho  District  may  attend  the  session.  The  invitation  was 
accepted  and  the  thanks  of  the  Department  voted  unanimously. 

'qualifications  op  TEACHERS. 

A.  S.  Draper,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  New  York, 
then  read  a  paper.  Topic :  How  Shall  the  Qualifications  of  Teachers  be 
Determined?    (Page  58.) 

The  discussion  of  this  paper  was  opened  by  E.  E.  Higbee,  State  su- 
perintendent of  schools  of  Pennsylvania,  and  continued  by  County  Su- 
perintendent W.  W.  Woodruff,  of  Newtown,  Pa.,  and  D.  L.  Klehle,  su- 
perintendent of  public  instruction  of  Minnesota.    (Page  dQ.) 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  presented  an  invitation  from  Grover 
Cleveland,  President  of  the  United  States,  saying  that  this  Depart- 
ment will  be  gladly  received  at  2  p.  m.  The  invitation  was  accepted, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  the  Department  call  in  a  body. 

President  Dougherty  read  the  following  telegram  from  Ira  6.  Hoitt, 
Stat«  superintendent  of  California : 

To  President  DouGiiEUxy: 

The  local  executivo  committee  of  San  Franciscfo  of  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation meetin<^  of  ISd'^,  by  resolution,  hereby  sends  cordial  and  fraternal  greetings 
to  you,  and  through  you  to  the  Department  now  in  session  at  the  Nation's  capital, 
wishing  you  a  most  interesting  and  profitable  meeting.  The  invitation  heretofore 
extended  to  you  all  to  attend  the  session  of  the  Association  here  next  July  is  hereby 
renewed  and  specially  emphasized.  The  most  complete  arrangements  are  making  to 
insure  the  success  not  only  of  tlie  general,  but  of  the  department  meetings,  and  to  ex- 
tend to  our  guests  a  genuine  Californian  welcome.  It  is  desired  that  the  members  of 
the  Department  of  Suporinteudcuce  shall  confulently  assure  the  people  of  their  re- 
spective States  that  they  can  not  come  to  California  next  July  by  so  many  thousands 
that  they  shall  not  eiuch  go  back  feeling  that  he  or  she  has  been  the  special  and  hon- 
ored guest  of  the  occasion. 

Ira  G.  Hoitt,  President. 

Joe  U.  Pryor,  Secretary, 

President  Aaron  Gove,  of  the  National  Association,  being  called  upon, 
made  a  detailed  statement  of  the  arrangements  for  the  great  meeting 
of  the  National  Educational  Association  to  be  held  in  San  Francisco 
next  July. 

The  Department  adjourned  at  one  o'clock  and  called  in  a  body  upon 
President  Cleveland.  The  members  of  the  Department  were  separately 
presented  to  the  President  by  President  Dougherty  in  a  most  graceful 
manner. 

Afternoon  Session. 

normal  schools. 

The  Department  met  at  three  o'clock,  and  listened  to  a  paper  pre- 
pared by  James  P.  Wickersham,  ex-State  superintendent  of  public  in- 
Btmction  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  question,  Are  the  Normal  Schools  as 
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tbey  Exist  in  oar  Several  States  Adequate  to  Accomplish  the  Work 
for  which  they  were  Established  I    (Page  70.) 

This  paper  was  discussed  by  John  W.  Pickinson,  State  saperintend- 
ent  of  public  instruction  of  Massachusetts,  and  Jerome  Allen,  professor 
of  pedagogy,  University  of  the  City  of  New  York.-   (Pages  74  and  78.) 

The  general  discussion  was  opened  by  Dr.  Edward  Brooks,  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  continued  by  Prof.  A.  G.  Boyden^  of  Bridgewater,  Mass. 
(Page  79). 

NATIONAL  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

United  States  Senator  Stewart,  of  Nevada,  was  introduced,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  disclose  his  plans  for  a  national  normal  school. 

It  is  almost  universally  conceded  that  our  Government  is  based  upon 
education.  This  is  a  republic,  but  has  a  very  complex  system  of  oper- 
ations. As  society  advances  much  more  is  required  of  a  good  citizen. 
The  old  republics  all  went  down  before  the  common  enemy,  ignorance. 
Grave  questions  are  being  discussed  in  and  out  of  Congress,  that  affect 
the  whole  i>eople.  Our  growth  has  been  phenomenal,  especially  in  our 
large  cities,  and  the  strain  has  been  very  great  upon  the  governing 
forces  of  the  country.  The  citizens  must  have  intelligence  and  be  edu- 
cated up  to  the  emergencies  that  environ  our  municii>alities.  The  pres- 
ervation of  this  country  depends  upon  the  unity  of  all  the  sections  of 
the  land.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  might  have  an  institution  of  learning 
in  Washin^on  that  would  tend  to  nationalize  educational  work.  A 
national  school  to  educate  teachers  here  under  national  patronage  most 
be  moulded  largely  by  the  educators  of  this  country.  We  do  this  for  the 
members  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy  at  vast  expense.  Why  not  do  the 
same  for  the  teachers,  that  they  may  defend  us  against  the  enemy  of  all 
republican  institutions,  ignorance  f  If  the  members  of  this  National 
Association  will  favor  such  a  national  university  for  the  education  of 
teachejrs  it  will  not  be  long  before  this  institution  will  become  a  &ct. 

ILLITBRACT  IX  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 

Superintendent  Lackey,  of  Pittsbor^g,  Pa.,  offered  the  following  res- 
olution : 

£^:Muroi^  Thit  4}>^  attNation  of  tb«  BarMia  wb<ija^  ftmctioc  it  is  to  pr&fmitt  tbe  eea- 
5IJ5  la^>  of  Tb^^  V:i:i<^  SiJit<>i$  W  d:rv^t<<d  to  tb*  u<*«j«MtT  of  Sl^r&nIlg  i^lijible  infor- 
mju:<«r.,  sh»>w:r.i:  the  d^^rrieof  illit^rjwv  tbn>a|^>iit  tbe^^renl  StJU<s»aad  Tesrritories 

IXTKEXATIOXAL  COFTEIOHT. 

Su|>mr*tor»ilont  W,  R  Pow^^'lU  of  Washingt<«i  City  ^chvxUs;.  offered  the 
folloxrin^:  re<H>]inions*  which  were  read*  and  on  motion  Uid  overnniil  the 
no\t  d;^v  : 

J5lrA<^rY«  ^»  Off  r^n*A^tmf%:  if  S^kgw^i»U9Me»M  ^/  :W  .V«JiAMr  J^^vAftSJAMSi  ^tUMiclm 

tfi  fvmrr%t*4^  m^iftrmhlei^  Tiiji3  ine  rr^  upon  tb*  C^rdrnfts?  »-»f  ii>f  l^aitAd  $*aji**  Uie  im- 

riTftt.  o»  tbe  £iv«i:iM  of  ;«cm^  Mid  in  i>ef«i>i  $^  i^  jNvWl  i^Moe  of  t^ 
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pablio,  which  is  the  only  great  oivilized  nation  which  refases  copyright  to  foreign 
aathora. 

Second,  on  the  groand  of  expediency  and  in  the  interest  of  American  scholarship 
And  popular  education ;  as  the  present  system  of  literary  piracy  places  American  an- 
fhors  at  the  great  disadvantage  of  having  to  compete  with  stolon  literary  wares,  and 
tends  to  the  supplanting  of  contemporaneous  American  literature  by  foreign  litera- 
tnre  largely  of  an  undesirable  character. 

Third,  because  the  piratical  system,  while  it  has  discouraged  our  home  authors, 
has  also  thrown  the  American  publishing  business  into  confasion,  and  created  a  de- 
mand for  reform  on  the  part  of  writers,  publishers,  and  the  entire  intelligent  com- 
munity. 

Beaolvedf  That  a  copy  of  this  resolation  be  transmitted  to  each  House  of  Congress. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Jerome  Allen,  a  special  committee  of  five  was  ap- 
pointed to  report  one  year  hence  on  the  question  of  the  establishment  of 
a  national  university. 

The  following  committee  was  announced  :  Charles  S.  Young,  Nevada; 
W.  E.  Sheldon,  Massachusetts;  A.  S.  Draper,  New  York;  Robert 
AUyn,  Illinois ;  M.  A.  Newell,  Maryland. 

Evening  Session. 

The  Department  met  at  7.30  p.  m.,  President  Dougherty  in  the  chair 

MORAL  TRAINING. 

Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  Concord,  Mass.,  presented  a  paper.  Topic :  The 
Present  Need  of  Moral  Training  in  the  Public  Schools.    (Page  81.) 

Edward  Brooks,  of  Philadelphia,  opened  the  discussion,  followed  by 
J.  A.  B.  Lovett  of  Alabama,  E.  T.  Tappan  of  Ohio,  and  George  How- 
land  of  Chicago.    (Pages  91  and  98.) 

A  general  discussion  ensued  which  was  participated  in  by  a  number 
of  i>ersons  present.    (Page  99.) 


THURSDAY,  FEBBUARY  16. 

Forenoon  Session. 

The  Department  met  at  10  A.  m..  President  Dougherty  in  the  chair. 
Music  by  a  class  of  the  Friinklin  School  opened  the  exercises.  Prayer 
was  offered  by  Rev.  Dr.  Richard  Edwards  of  Illinois. 

shortening  of  school  programmes. 

The  first  paper  was  read  by  Charles  W.  Eliot,  LL.D.,  president  of 
Harvard  College,  Cambridge,  Mass.  His  topic  was:  Suggestions  on 
Keeping  down  the  Average  Age  of  Graduation  from  Public  Primary, 
Grammar,  and  High  Schools,  respectively,  and  on  Shortening  the  Period 
from  the  Beginning  of  the  Primary  to  the  End  of  the  High  School 
Ooorse.    (Page  101.) 
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James  A.  MacAlister,  saperintendent  of  schools,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
opened  the  discussion,  and  commended  the  paper  of  Doctor  !EIiot  in  the 
most  emphatic  way. 

William  T.  Harris,  LL.D.,  of  Concord,  Mass.,  followed  with  an  ad- 
dress full  of  sound  wisdom  and  practical  suggiestions. 

ALASKA. 

Hon.  Nathaniel  H.  E.  Dawson,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation,  gave  a  very  entertaining  and  instructive  lecture  on  Alaska. 
(Page  119.) 

The  Oovernor  of  Alaska  was  introduced,  and  spoke  of  the  extent  and 
importance  of  that  section  of  the  country. 

Afternoon  Session. 

The  Department  met  in  the  hall  of  the  High  School  on  O  Street. 

Mr.  Kennedy,  of  California,  and  Charles  S.  Young,  of  Nevada,  ex- 
tended an  invitation  to  the  teachers  of  the  country  to  attend  the  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Educational  Association. 

RESOLUTION  OF  THANKS. 

B.  F.  Tweed,  of  Boston,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  resolutions, 
reported  the  following,  which  was  unanimously  adopted : 

WkereaSf  This  has  been  one  of  the  largest  meetings  in  the  history  of  the  Department 
of  Snperintendence,  with  specially  favorable  accommodations  for  the  holding  of  meet- 
ings, and  attention  to  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  guests,  with  the  very  general  at- 
tendance of  those  invited  to  participate  in  the  exercises;  thereforvy 

Besolredf  That  the  thanks  of  the  Department  are  hereby  extended  tbf^se  railroads 
that  have  granted  reduced  rates ;  the  proprietor  of  the  Ebbitt  Hoase  for  reduction  of 
rate  and  uniform  courtesy;  the  board  of  school  trustees  for  the  use  and  care  of  halls, 
and  for  the  special  courtesy  of  dismissing  the  schools  on  Thursday  afternoon,  that  we 
might  meet  the  teachers  of  the  city ;  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education 
for  the  interest  manifested  in  our  comfort ;  and  the  several  speakers  who  have  at 
their  own  charges  been  in  attendance,  presenting  carefully  prepared  papers,  and  par- 
ticipating in  discussions  that  must  be  of  great  service  to  the  cause  of  education. 

B.  F.  Tweed,  Chairman. 

Solomon  Palmer. 

Superintendent  W.  B.  Powell's  resolution  was  read  the  second  time, 
and  on  motion  of  W.  E.  Sheldon  referred  to  a  special  committee  of  five 
to  be  appointed  by  the  president,  said  committee  to  report  at  the  next 
meeting  of  this  Department. 

SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  TEACHERS. 

John  E.  Bradley,  sui>erintendont  of  city  scbiH>ls.  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
reail  a  pai>er  on  The  Sai>erintendent  and  the  Teacher.     (Pacre  135.) 

A.  E.  Winship,  of  Boston,  followed.  Subject:  The  Relation  of  the 
Superintendent  and  Teacher  to  the  School.    vl\ig:e  143.) 
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These  papers  were  discussed  by  George  J.  Lackey,  saperintendent  of 
city  schools^  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  John  M.  Bloss,  superiuteudent  of  city 
schools,  Topeka,  Kans.;  and  W.  H.  Baker,  superintendentof  city  schools. 
Savannah,  Ga. 

Evening*  Session. 

The  Department  met  at  7.30,  at  Franklin  Hall,  President  Dougherty 
in  the  chair.      . 

The  committee  on  an  international  copyright  law  was  announced  as 
follows :  W.  B.  Sheldon  of  Massachusetts,  E.  O.  Lyte  of  Pennsylvania, 
Henry  A.  Wise  of  Maryland,  H.  M.  La  FoUette  of  Indiana,  and  W.  E. 
Thigpen  of  Georgia. 

resolutions. 

The  following  resolution  was  introduced  by  Superintendent  J.  A.  B. 
Lovett,  and  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  this  Department  bears  emphatic  testimony  to  the  continued  valae 
of  the  Uixited  States  Bureau  of  Education  to  the  teaching  profession,  to  the  wise  con- 
duct of  the  Office  under  the  present  Cwmmissioncr,  to  the  faithful  and  efficient 
service  of  his  subordinates,  and  also  to  the  great  value  of  its  recent  contributions  to 
American  educational  history,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  continued  in  the  line  that 
has  been  so  successfully  commenced. 

H.  M.  La  Follette,  of  Indiana,  offered  the  following  resolutions,  which 
were  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  we  heartily  endorse  the  bill  introduced  into  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  Hou.W.  D.  Owen,  providing  "  That  catalogues  of  all  institutions  of  learning, 
and  all  annual  reports  and  minutes  of  religious,  educational,  and  benevolent  associa- 
tions  shall  bo  entitled  to  transmission  through  the  mails  without  limitation  on  the 
intervals  of  issue  ; "  and  wo  earnestly  urge  upon  our  Representatives  and  Senators  in 
Congress  the  passing  thereof,  as  manifestly  just  and  proper. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  to  each  House  of  Congress. 

NATIONAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION. 

The  topic  for  the  evening  was  National  Aid  to  Education,  and  the 
first  paper  wiis  read  by  J.  A.  B.  Lovett,  superintendent  of  city  schools, 
Huntsville,  Ala.    (Page  146.) 

Mr.  Lovett  was  followed  by  A.  P.  Marble,  of  Worcester,  Mass.  (page 
148).  Superintendent  Alexander  Hogg,  of  Fort  Wortb,  Tex.;  L.  B. 
Evans,  Augusta,  Ga.;  and  State  Superintendent  H.  M.  La  Follette,  of 
Indiana,  took  part  in  the  discussion.  (Mr.  Hogg-s  remarks  are  given 
on  page  153.) 

The  Department  then  adjourned  to  meet  at  San  Francisco,  Gal.,  with 
the  general  Association. 
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MANUAL  TRAINING   IN   THE   PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS. 


HOW,  AND   TO  WHAT   EXTENT,  CAN   MANUAL  TRAINING 
BE  INGRAFTED  ON  OUR  SYSTEM  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS! 

By  Chables  H.  Ham, 

Chicago,  III, 

The  effort  to  avoid  labor  is  the  chief  carse  of  the  haman  race.  Idle- 
ness is  a  social  crime.  Work  is  the  law  of  life,  and  hence  the  duty  of 
all. 

The  schools  do  not  train  men  to  be  useful,  but  to  make  others  use- 
ful.   In  a  country  of  equal  rights  this  is  a  solecism. 

This  defect  in  our  education  dates  back  to  Greece.  It  originated  in 
slavery.    Education  then  was  for  a  few,  whereas  now  it  is  for  all. 

Since  Magna  Charta,  the  Pilgrims,  the  French  Revolution,  and  Lin- 
coln's Emancipation  Proclamation  there  is  no  longer  occasion  for  direct* 
ive  intelligences.  In  a  word,  the  education  suitable  to  the  slavery 
epoch  is  not  suitable  to  the  epoch  of  freedom. 

The  race  has  made  a  vast  progress.  Inductive  philosophy  has  taken 
the  place  of  abstract  speculation ;  but  conservatism  controls  educators. 

Work  is  the  most  potent  of  all  educational  forces.  Illustrations  of  this 
fact  may  be  found  in  the  extremes  of  art — in  the  early  Italian  painters 
and  sculptors,  whose  fingers  were  disciplined  to  skill  in  the  goldsmith's 
shops,  and  in  the  lives  of  the  world's  distinguished  mechanics,  notably 
that  of  George  Stephenson,  who  compassed  more  good  for  man  than  all 
the  soldiers,  statesmen,  and  scholars  of  his  time. 

Rabelais, Montaigne,  Bacon,  Comenius,  Rousseau,  Pestalozzi,  Frcebel, 
Carlyle,  Huxley,  Spencer,  Dr.  Maudsley,  and  Ruskin  cited  as  authori- 
ties in  support  of  the  educational  value  of  drawing,  object  lessons,  and 
constructive  exercises. 

There  is  abundance  of  room  for  manual  training  in  the  schools.  The 
students  of  the  manual  training  schools  of  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Toledo, 
Philadelphia,  and  Boston  spend  three  hours  a  day  in  hand  work  and 
yet  make  as  much  academic  progress  as  the  pupils  in  the  city  high 
schools.  This  is  the  most  important  fact  ever  disclosed  by  educational 
history ;  for  it  not  only  proves  that  there  is  room  in  the  high  schools 
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for  manaal  training,  but  it  shows  conclusively  its  superiority  over  pre 
vailing  methods  of  instruction. 

I  Doubtless  this  is  revolution,  but  revolution,  far  from  being  the  equiv- 
alent of  destruction,  is  the  great  conserving  force.  Revolution  repre- 
sents the  steps  of  human  progress.  But  the  conservative  always  cries, 
^^  Halt!"    He  is  always  holding  the  citadel  and  always  losing  it. 

The  false  notion  that  hand  work  is  degrading  must  give  way.  It  has 
no  legitimate  place  in  existing  social  conditions.  It  is  an  insult  to  in- 
dustry, talent,  and  genius — the  triple  power  that  moves  the  modern 
world.    And  this  power  must  control  the  schools. 

Labor  alone  is  fundamental.  We  do  not  live  by  literature  but  by 
labor.  Let  the  hand  of  labor  be  unlifted  and  there  ensues  an  unfruit- 
ful pause.  Silence  in  the  field,  the  factory,  and  the  shop  means  want 
equally  in  the  palace  and  the  hut.  The  hand  which  feeds,  clothes, 
houses,  and  warms  the  whole  human  race  must  be  trained. 

The  question  how,  and  to  what  extent  can  manual  training  be  ingrafted 
on  our  system  of  public  schools  is  not  to  be  answered  in  thirty  minutes, 
nor  at  all  by  a  layman.  Upon  school  superintendents  rests  this  respon- 
sibility. 

Until  work  instruction  shall  have  been  widely  introduced  it  can  not 
be  systematized.  Many  exercises  will  be  tried ;  some  will  be  found  to 
possess  greater  pedagogic  value  than  others.  The  best  will  be  retained, 
the  poorest  discarded.    So  the  new  methods  will  be  organized. 

Labor  is  as  sacred  as  manhood,  and  hence  a  fit  basis  for  education. 
Labor  is  not  a  commodity,  because  no  power  can  reduce  it  to  possession 
in  the  hands  of  the  alleged  purchaser;  it  is  a  spark  of  divinity.  Work, 
then,  being  divine,  is  a  worthy  foundation  on  which  to  build  the  educa- 
tional structure. 

Reform  is  needed.  The  social  and  economic  conditions  which  confiront 
us  are  of  the  most  alarming  nature ;  and  educatoivs  can  not  escape  re- 
responsibility.  The  more  dazzling  the  aspect  of  our  civilization  the 
more  terror  it  inspires,  the  schools  have  sown  the  seeds,  not  of  moral 
health  but  of  civil  death. 

All  men  ought  to  be  made  familiar,  experimentally,  with  the  toil  and 
thought  that  enter  into  the  construction  of  those  things  of  use  and 
beauty  which  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the  human  family.  So  only 
can  we  realize  the  social  and  economic  value  of  the  men  and  women 
who  perform  the  hand  hibov  of  the  race.  The  labor  question  has  been 
raised  and  it  must  be  settled  justly.  It  will  press  more  heavily  upon 
our  children  than  it  does  upon  us.  Let  us  prepare  them  for  the  discus- 
sion by  making  the  schools  the  workshops  of  humanity. 

The  question  of  questions*  remains:  "How  shall  the  children  be 
gathered  into  the  sohiX>ls  and  kept  there  from  the  kindergarten  age  to 
the  age  of  physical  maturity?*'  The  projjress  made  in  product  multi- 
plying machinery  iwrmits  us  to  disinnise  with  the  labor  of  children.  It 
is  the  shame  of  the  age  that  pale  faced,  hollow-eyed  children  should 
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toil  that  men  and  women  may  rest  and  feast.  Against  this  I  protest 
and  say  without  reserve  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  great  army  of  edu- 
cators of  the  country  to  enter  upon  a  crusade  for  the  rescue  of  the 
millions  of  innocents  from  the  neglect,  the  stupidity,  and  the  brutality 
of  man. 


DISCUSSION. 
Eemabks  by  a.  p.  Marble, 

Superintendent  of  City  Schoohf  Worcester,  Mass, 

PREFATORY. 

■ 

I.  This  question  is  here  discussed  by  three  men  eminent  in  the  ad- 
.  vocacy  of  manual  training  and  b^^  two  superintendents  of  schools,  who 

believe  in  introducing  this  kind  of  training  into  the  public  schools. 

I  believe  neither  in  ingrafting  it  nor  in  uprooting  the  tree.  My  claim 
is  rather  that  new  shrubs  and  trees  ought  to  be  planted  in  the  vacant 
8X)ots  in  the  garden. 

II.  It  is  difficult  to  oppose  the  popular  wish.  Cassandra  found  it  so 
about  the  wooden  horse  at  ancient  Troy.  Hence  I  have  prepared  my- 
self to  speak  at  greater  length  than  I  could  wish.  But  since  this  skle 
of  the  question  is  represented  by  myself  alone,  and  five  able  men  are 
opposite,  you  will,  perhaps,  bear  with  me. 

III.  It  should  be  stated  also  that  I  am  not  the  official  representative 
of  anybody.  But,  though  nearly  all  the  talk  is  on  the  other  side,  I  feel 
sure  that  the  great  but  silent  majority  are  with  me,  and  that  in  time 
they  will  be  heard,  all  the  more  if  we  all  have  the  courage  of  our  con- 
victions. 

rv.  And  I  am  not  an  anti-school-progress  man  because  I  will  not  con- 
sent to  every  new  notion.  Professor  Oilman,  in  a  recent  address  before 
the  Industrial  Education  Association  of  New  York,  and  Dr.  William  T. 
Harris  in  the  last  Forum,  and  Hon.  J.  W.  Dickinson  agree  with  me  that 
manual  training  ought  not  to  be  ingrafted.  On  coming  into  this  hall  I 
find  an  address  of  Hon.  E.  E.  White,  of  Ohio,  totheuameefi'ect.  There 
are  many  other  men  who  agree  with  me ;  but,  like  St.  Peter^before  a 
warm  fire  in  the  high  priest's  hall,  where  an  interesting  maid-servant 
voiced  the  sentiment  prevailing  in  the  company,  they  are  not  willing  to 
speak  the  truth  ]  and  like  Galileo,  similarly  placed,  they  are  not  yet 
ripe  for  the  martyr's  crown ! 

HOW   AND  TO  WHAT  EXTENT   CAN  MANUAL  TRAINING  BE  INGRAFTED 

ON  OUR  SYSTEM  OF  PUBLIC   SCHOOLS? 

The  double  form  of  this  question  implies  that  this  kind  of  training 
is  to  be  ingrafted,  and  that  it  remains  onl^^  to  consider  how  and  how 
fiur.    But  the  original  question  is  by  no  means  settled ;  my  remarks  will, 
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therefore,  be  chiefly  directed  to  the  question,  to  what  extent?  In  the 
discussions  on  this  general  question  there  is  a  wide-spread  indefinite- 
ness  as  to  just  what  is  meant.  The  terms  manual  training,  industrial 
education,  and  technical  education  are  often  used  as  if  they  were  iden- 
tical 'y  and  even  physical  culture  comes  in  sometimes  as  if  it  were  the 
same  thing.  Of  the  advocates  of  this  general  thing,  this  something 
which  is  here  called  manual  training,  there  are  four  classes. 

GYMNASTICS. 

The  first  would  introduce  into  the  public  schools  tools  of  one  sort 
or  another,  in  order  that  by  using  them-  a  part  of  each  day  the  pupils 
may  develop  physical  strength;  for,  they  say,  we  have  a  threefold 
nature — the  physical,  the  intellectual,  and  the  moral ;  and  education 
consists  in  training  the  whole  nature  of  the  child,  and  this  ought  to  be 
done  simultaneously  in  the  school. 

BREAD-WfNNING. 

The  second  would  introduce  this  kind  of  training,  in  order  to  prepare 
the  pupils  ibr  the  business  of  life.  A  large  proportion  of  the  children 
in  our  schools,  they  say,  must  earn  their  living  by  some  sort  of  physi- 
cal labor  or  handicraft ;  and  so  these  children  ought  to  learn  in  school 
the  elements  of  some  trade  or  trades,  so  that  on  leaving  school  they 
may  at  once  be  self-supporting. 

MIND-TRAINING. 

The  third  class  advoc««te  this  kind  of  training  not  for  physical  cult- 
ure merely,  and  not  for  learning  the  trades,  but  because  the  dealing 
with  material  things  benefits  the  mind  and  contributes  an  importanty 
if  not  an  indispensable,  element  to  all  intellectual  growth. 

GENERAL  WELFARE. 

The  fourth  class  advocate  the  training  on  the  broad  ground,  not  only 
of  all  the  three  classes  already  enumerated,  but  for  the  still  broader 
reason  that  this  kind  of  training  is  the  cure  for  nearly  all  the  evils  that 
infest  society. 

All  these  advocates  agree  that  the  training,  whether  for  one  of  these 
purposes  or  another,  ought  to  be  ingrafted.  There  appears  then  to  be 
a  quite  extensive  demand  for  it ;  and  this  it  means  one  thing  to  one, 
and  something  else  to  another.  It  is  to  be  observed,  also,  that  this  de- 
mand comes  chietiy  from  theorists,  educational  reformers,  and  maga- 
zine writers  who  look  from  an  eminence :  and  with  a  zeal  and  earnest- 
ness which  is  commendable,  they  prescriln*  the  remedy  for  the  evils 
which  thev  think  tbev  see.  Thev  are  not,  as  a  rule,  men  who  have 
children  in  the  schools,  or  who  themselves  feel  the  evils  which  they 
seek  to  cure. 
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DISPABAGEMENT  OF    SCHOOLS. 

Besides  the  agreement  in  waoting  this  indefinite  it — the  manaal  train- 
ing— ^there  is  a  remarkable  unanimity  among  these  advocates,  in  a  very 
general  and  wholesale  denunciation  of  the  school  system,  its  aims  and 
its  results. 

For  the  past  ten  years,  the  periodical  press  and  the  lecture  platform 
have  been  crowded  with  essays  to  show  the  glaring  defects  of  the  public 
schools.  It  would  fill  volumes  if  I  were  to  attempt  to  give  a  mere  out- 
line of  these  denunciations.  Here  are  a  few  examples :  Professor  Leip- 
zlger  (N.  Y.  School  Journal,  Vol.  XXV,  No.  3):  *^The  existing  system 
of  education  is  not  suited  to  the  demands  of  our  age  and  our  country. 
•  •  •  Children  go  to  school  to  be  trained  how  to  learn,  how  to  help 
themselves,  hoio  to  study,  and  not  to  acquire  in  the  brief  period  of  their 
school-life,  a  list  of  dates,  or  rules,  or  marks." 

In  its  connection,  the  plain  implication  here  is  that  the  latter  is  what 
they  get  in  schools — a  list  of  dates,  or  rules,  or  marks — and  that  the 
former  will  be  furnished  in  just  the  right  quantity  by  manual  training. 
He  continues :  '^  The  three  K's,  if  no  industrial  training  has  gone  along 
with  them,  are  apt  to  produce  a  fourth  B — rascaldom."  Beware  the 
idliterative  B. 

Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams  (Manual  Training,  etc.  By  Charles  M. 
Ham.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  1886):  "From  one  point  of 
view  children  are  regarded  as  automatons ;  from  another,  as  india-rub- 
ber bags ;  from  a  third,  as  so  much  raw  material.  They  must  move  in 
step  exactly  alike.  They  must  receive  the  same  mental  nutriment  in 
equal  quantities,  and  at  fixed  times.  Its  assimilation  is  wholly  imma- 
terial, but  the  motions  must  be  gone  through  with.  Finally,  as  raw 
material  they  are  emptied  in  at  the  primaries,  and  marched  out  at  the 
grammar  grades — and  it  is  well!" 

[From  the  same  book] :  "The  methods  (of  the  schools)  are  unscien- 
tific; they  are  still  dominated  by  the  mediaeval  ideas  of  speculative 
philosophy." 

One  of  the  ablest  educators  (James  McAllister)  in  this  country  has 
well  observed  that  "  there  has  been  very  little  change  in  the  ideas 
which  have  controlled  our  methods  of  education,  and  these  ideas  were 
formed  something  like  four  hundred  years  ago."  If  age  merely  be  an 
objection,  it  may  be  noted  that  Comenius  and  Froebel  and  Pestalozzi 
and  BoQSseau,  names  which  are  conjured  with,  are  not  modern. 

Col.  Francis  W.  Parker  (from  the  same  book,  page  206) :  "  If  I  am 
not  greatly  mistaken,  the  school-master,  for  the  last  fifty  years,  has 
been  incessantly  inventing  ways  of  doing  things  in  the  school-room,  by 
doing  something  else.  •  •  •  This  futile  attempt  to  do  things  by 
doing  something  else  is  to-day  costing  the  people  of  this  country  millions 
and  millions  of  hard  earned  dollars;  and  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  it 
will  one  day  cost  their  children  the  blessings  of  a  free  government" 
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Fay  for  forty  weeks  of  school,  $8,132,  at  the  annual  rate  of  $10,576. 
A  few  girls  reported  money  earned  yearly,  $286,  making  the  annual 
earning  of  about  one-third  of  the  pupils  $10,862;  and  to  this  must  be 
added  an  unknown  amount  of  home  work  of  great  value,  though  not 
paid  for  in  dollars  and  cents. 

Now,  if  anybody  can  find  in  these  cold  facts  any  ground  for  the  charge 
that  the  high  school  begets  a  disposition  to  shirk  or  to  despise  labor,  or 
that  it  creates  an  undue  ambition  for  literary  or  professional  pursuits,  it 
would  be  interesting  to  see  him  derive  this  comfort !  and  yet  there  is 
a  somewhat  wide-spread  belief,  engendered  by  the  magazine  writers, 
the  newspapers,  and  the  educational  reformers,  that  the  high  school 
has  such  a  tendency.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Worcester 
is  at  all  singular  in  these  statistics.  In  fact,  in  the  reports  of  sev- 
eral cities  within  the  past  year,  from  all  where  statistics  of  this  kind 
have  been  published,  there  is  a  similar  showing,  and  there  is  no  reason- 
able doubt  that  the  same  is  true  of  most  cities  and  large  towns.  In  all 
the  smaller  towns  there  can  be  no  question  about  it. 

III.  And,  thirdly,  it  is  charged  that  the  schools  do  not  develop  the 
faculties  of  observation  and  of  accurate  thought;  that  the  whole  sys- 
tem from  top  to  bottom  is  wrong;  that  manual  training  alone  can 
prepare  the  mind  to  investigate  nature,  and  thus  in  handling  all  the 
forces  of  nature,  to  elevate  the  race  to  the  image  of  (jod. 

On  this  subject  I  quote  from  The  Academy,  February,  1888 :  "  The 
fact  that  all  the  world  is  ready  to  make  note  of  it,  if  an  educated  man 
fails  to  get  on,  si)eaks  volumes  for  the  rarity  of  the  occurrence.  In  the 
ordinary  walks  of  life  failure  is  too  common  to  call  for  much  comment  f 
and  from  a  Washington  letter  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  of  the 
3d  instant:  "My  facts  are,  first,  that  Charles  Darwin  received  a  strict, 
rigid,  or  if  you  please  narrow,  classicid  education  extending  through 
school  and  college ;  second,  that  his  working  mind  evinces  the  keenest 
observation,  the  deepest  reasoning,  the  most  patient  research,  the  most 
careful  deduction  r  and  the  writer  well  asks  the  other  side  to  ^^name  a 
naturalist,  philosopher,  or  scientist  who,  having  been  trained  in  early 
life  by  means  of  a  scientific  or  optional  system  of  eilucation,  developed 
in  after  life  a  better  working  mind  than  Mr.  Darwin's;"  and  he  concludes 
that  *•  a  strict,  rigid,  or  even  narrow  classical  education  furnishes  the 
best  possible  training  for  the  working  mind  of  the  future  naturalist.^ 
It  may  be  added  that  Mr.  Darwin  never  found  dirtioulty  in  using  his 
hands;  and  all  the  great  prv^gress  up  to  the  present  time,  i>4>litical,  so- 
cial, intellectual,  soientilic,  industrial,  even  the  great  discovery  of  the 
universal  etVioacy  of  manual  trainiujr — ;Ul  has  been  brought  about  by 
men  educated  under  a  system  wholly  wrvuig,  Invause  it  does  not  in- 
clude manual  training ! 

IT.  There  is  another  assumption  on  which  the  api^irent  iH>pular  wish 
for  manual  training  rvsts  tha^  Vy  errvnievuis.     It  is  assumed  that 

pupils  on  coming  to  schixU  use  of  their  hands ;  that  they 
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can  not  handle  thingH ;  that  they  are  unfamiliar  with  materials ;  that 
they  do  not  know  the  natare  of  wood,  and  iron,  and  stone,  and  cloth ; 
and  that  they  are  not  acquainted  with  work.  Of  course,  there  can  be 
no  great  degree  of  skill,  in  any  of  these  directions,  in  children  under 
14  years  of  age ;  and  their  knowledge  of  the  material  universe  must  in 
the  nature  of  things  be  comparatively  slight  at  that  tender  age.  There 
must  necessarily  be  many  things  which  they  do  not  know. 

But  there  is  ground  for  the  belief  that  children  have  more  knowledge 
of  material  things,  and  more  skill  in  the  use  of  their  muscles,  than  of 
anything  else.  Their  whole  life  up  to  the  school  age  consists  of  the 
I>erceptions  of  the  senses  and  of  physical  activity.  What  they  generally 
lack,  and  what  they  as  a  rule  get  nowhere  else,  is  the  mental  training. 
All  the  knowledge  they  have  has  come  from  the  things  which  they  have 
seen,  and  felt,  and  handled.  In  school  they  get  acquainted  with  books; 
they  have  opened  to  them  the  vast  store-house  of  knowledge  which  is 
laid  up  in  books ;  and  they  ought  to  learn  how  to  extract  that  knowledge* 

The  gamin  who  comes  to  school  for  the  first  time  is  not  lacking  in 
the  muscular  sense  nor  in  muscular  activity.  His  hands  are  trained 
better  than  any  other  part  of  him.  He  can  run,  and  jump,  and  swim,  and 
skate,  and  slide ;  he  can  use  his  fingers  deftly  in  a  variety  of  ways ;  he  can 
pick  your  pocket  and  extract  your  watch.  If  any  one  were  to  seek  in 
a  school  to  find  out  what  the  boys  and  girls  can  do  with  their  hands,  he 
would  easily  collect  statistics  which  would  surprise  him  by  their  ex- 
tent and  variety,  and  would  be  even  more  conclusive  against  the  theory 
that  children  have  not  the  use  of  their  hands  than  the  high  school  sta- 
tistics are  against  the  notion  that  the  pupils  are  opposed  to  manual 
work. 

The  supposition  that  children  have  not  the  use  of  their  hands  is  about 
as  far  from  the  t]:uth  as  it  would  be  to  suppose  that  the  child  can  not 
walk  when  he  comes  to  school.  If  you  watch  a  child  who  has  been  let 
alone  judiciously  till  the  age  of  five  years,  who  has  had  the  opportunity 
for  the  impulses  of  nature  to  assert  themselves,  you  will  find  his  move- 
ments graceful,  and  his  motions  spontaneous  and  responsive  to  his 
thought.  Even  his  emotions  find  expression  in  the  muscles  of  his  face 
and  the  tone  of  his  voice. 

Suppose  now  that  it  were  to  be  afiirmed  that  after  all  children  do  not 
walk  as  they  should.  They  may  be  lacking  in  certain  conventionali- 
ties, and  there  is  always  a  certain  proportion  of  extremely  awkward 
children,  born  so,  and  always  to  remain  so  unless  by  special  instruc- 
tion they  are  cured  of  it;  and  there  are  enough  of  these  to  create  a 
sentiment  in  favor  of  a  school  for  them  whenever  any  one  sufficiently 
interested  and  earnest  originates  the  plan. 

Suppose,  again,  that  by  the  process  of  instantaneous  photography 
every  posture  of  the  body  in  walking  and  every  motion,  in  due  and 
orderly  succession,  were  to  be  represented ;  and  then,  that  with  the 
pictures  to  illustrate  and  the  teacher  to  exemplify  the  pupils  were 
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taught  to  walk,  upou  au  elementary,  synthetic,  and  scientific  plan.  It 
is  tolerably  clear  to  my  mind  that  children  could  never  be  taaght  to 
walk  in  this  way,  and  the  principal  reason  is  that  they  already  know 
how  to  walk.  Such  a  refinement  of  teaching  so  ordinary  an  act  as 
walking  would  be  highly  useful  in  a  school  of  imbeciles,  and  to  intro- 
duce it  into  the  ordinary  school  would  imply  a  degree  of  imbecility 
which  does  not  exist  In  kind,  though  not  at  all  in  degree,  the  as- 
sumption that  children  in  schools  have  not  the  use  of  their  hands,  leads, 
it  seems  to  me,  to  an  absurdity  similar  to  the  above,  and  it  implies  an 
imbecility  with  which  the  children  of  this  generation  are  not  charge- 
able. The  readiness  with  which  the  thousands  of  children  who  early 
leave  our  schools  engage  in  every  kind  of  handiwork  belies  the  as- 
sumption. 

It  is  my  belief,  then,  that  the  demand  for  ingrafting  manual  training 
on  our  public  schools  rests  upon  a  false  estimate  of  what  pupils  know, 
and  of  what  the  schools  are  doing  for  those  pupils ;  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  demand  is  based  on  a  fourfold  claim  of  gymnastics,  handicraft,  ed- 
ucational necessity,  and  general  welfare — this  claim  having  a  fiBktal  lack 
of  unity.  It  is  also  my  opinion  that  this  demand  does  not  proceed  from 
those  who  are  most  concerned — the  parents  of  the  children. 

GENERAL  WELFARE. 

The  general- welfare  claim,  that  manual  training  is  the  cure  for  most 
of  the  ills  of  society,  is  ably  and  admirably  set  forth  in  the  book 
already  cited — Manual  Training,  the  Solution  of  Social  and  Industrial 
Problems — by  our  distinguished  friend  who  has  preceded  me.  This 
kind  of  training  is  recommended  as  a  cure  for  strikes ;  for  failure  in 
business;  for  political  dishonesty;  as  a  mental  stimulus;  as  the  conser- 
vator of  language,  and  the  chief  means  for  its  enlargement;  as  the 
remedy  for  selfishness  with  all  its  attendant  train  of  evils;  and  much 
more.  To  quote :  '*  A  system  of  ed  ucation  consisting  exclusively  of  men- 
tal exercises  promotes  selfishness,  because  such  training  is  subjective. 
Its  effects  flow  inward — they  relate  to  self.  All  mental  acquirements 
become  a  part  of  self,  and  so  remain  forever  unless  they  are  transmuted 
into  things  through  the  agency  of  the  hand.  •  •  •  Manual  train- 
ing on  the  other  hand  promotes  altruism,  because  it  is  objective.  Its 
eff*ects  flow  outward ;  they  relate  not  to  self,  but  to  the  human  race. 
The  skilled  hand  confers  benefits  upon  man,  and  each  benefit  so  con- 
ferreil  exerts  the  natural  i^etlex  moral  influence  of  a  good  act  upon  the 
mind  of  the  benofnotor." 

Prof.  Felix  Adler  (quoted  from  the  Princeton  Review,  March  1882) : 
**  And  now  I  would  i>oiut  out  how  the  occupation  of  the  work-shop  and 
the  atelier  combined  tend  to  establish  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  an  un- 
selfish and  imi)ersonal  standanl  of  valuation  which  will  prepare  him 
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admirably  for  the  truer  moral  estimates  of  life.  •  •  •  His  work  is 
devoid  of  any  pecuniary  value.  It  is  a  mere  typical  form.  Its  worth 
consists  in  being  true  or  in  being  beautiful.  And  a  habit  is  thus  formed 
of  judging  things  in  general  according  to  their  intrinsic  rather  than  their 
superficial  qualities.  Gradually,  and  almost  insensibly,  the  analogy  of 
the  work  performed  on  outward  objects  will  be  applied  to  inward  ex- 
perience. •  •  •  He  is  at  the  same  time  shaping  his  own  character, 
and  a  tendency  of  mind  is  created  from  which  will  eventually  result 
the  loftiest  and  purest  morality." 

This  claim  is  highly  ideal,  not  to  say  visionary.  In  practice  it  would 
be  demoralizing  to  keep  pupils  at  work  producing  things  ^^  devoid  of  any 
pecuniary  value.''  The  "  loftiest  and  purest  morality  ^  that  is  to  come 
from  manual  training  specifically  is  far-fetched.  And  the  connection 
between  selfishness  and  our  system  of  education,  and  the  intimate  re- 
lation existing  between  manual  training  and  altruism,  and  the  golden 
rule,  has  not  in  my  opinion  been  shown.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  no 
instances  within  my  observation,  or,  so  far  as  I  know,  recorded  in  books, 
where  that  kind  of  training  has  converted  the  tendency  in  human 
nature.  The  best  products  of  the  best  polytechnic  schools  do  not  appar- 
ently differ  in  this  respect  from  the  product  of  the  college  and  the  uni- 
versity. 

In  what  remains  to  say  I  want  to  waive  the  general- welfare  argument 
as  being  too  ethereal  and  beyond  the  range  of  public  schools.  We  will 
omit  also  the  gymnastic  argument  and  the  bread- winning  or  handicraft 
argument,  since  the  introduction  of  manual  training  is  no  longer  advo- 
cated by  its  principal  supporters  on  this  ground. 

THE  MENTAT^  CULTURE 

Argument  is  now  at  the  front.  Here  the  claim  is  that  manual  train- 
ing is  essential  to  mental  culture;  that  as  the  kindergarten  furnishes 
the  best  training  for  very  young  children,  so  the  shops  and  tools  in  the 
grammar  schools  are  indispensable  in  training  the  mind  to  exact  think- 
ing; that  as  the  laboratory  and  actual  experiments  are  so  useful  in  the 
study  of  chemistry,  so  the  carpenter's  bench  is  a  prime  requisite  in  the 
study  of  arithmetic,  the  English  language,  geography,  and  history ; 
that  words  are  deceitful,  and  things  must  be  handled  or  made,  or  else 
all  ideas  are  necessarily  vague  and  unreal,  and  words  express  no  thought. 
This  claim  seems  to  me  to  be  mere  assertion.  If  we  mean  that  the  best 
mental  growth  requires  a  sound  and  active  body,  that  appears  to  be 
self-evident.  If  we  mean  that  a  child  must  ordinarily  have  hands  to 
use  his  books  and  his  pencil,  and  eyes  to  see  the  printed  words,  and 
ears  to  hear  his  teacher's  voice,  that  is  a  mere  truism.  If  we  mean  that 
a  boy  or  a  girl  can  not  be  taught  arithmetic  or  geography  well  without 
using  tools  and  making  something  with  his  hands  every  day,  that  has 
not  been  proved.  On  the  contrary,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  children 
have  been  well  taught  without  any  such  things.    The  very  pupils  in  the 
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manual  traiDing  schools  that  have  been  so  interesting  and  successfal 
in  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  have  been  so  taught,  and  upon  this  veiy 
teaching  their  proficiency  largely  depends.  The  quality  of  the  teach- 
ing  determines  the  usefulness  of  any  school,  whether  with  manual 
training  or  without;  and  there  is  no  surer  guaranty  that  the  teaching 
will  be  good  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other. 

The  manual  training  school  at*  St.  Louis,  with  its  shops  and  forges, 
so  eloquently  described  by  that  exceedingly  able  advocate.  Professor 
Woodward,  appeals  to  the  imagination.  The  school  at  Chicago,  with 
its  fine  machinery,  its  superb  building,  its  hum  of  busy  wheels,  and  its 
intelligent  pupils,  commands  our  admiration. 

These  are  special  schools.  Pupils  are  admitted  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
after  passing  an  examination  in  the  grammar  school  studies,  which 
would  admit'them  to  the  high  school.  All  this,  then,  so  delightful  in 
its  place,  has  no  more  to  do  with  the  question  of  ingrafting  than  the 
success  of  a  polytechnical  institute  has  to  do  with  a  university,  or  than 
the  excellent  work  of  the  technical  school  has  to  do  with  a  college. 
These  are  separate  and  distinct  institutions,  each  useful  and  necessary 
in  its  field. 

There  may  be,  and  there  probably  is,  a  field  of  usefulness  of  the  same 
kind  corresponding  to  the  grammar  school  grades.  If  such  schools 
were  established  they  would  have  a  certain  patronage.  It  would  not 
be  so  large,  I  am  sure,  as  is  generally  assumed. 

Schools  of  this  kind  have  been  established.  The  one  at  Toledo,  as  I 
understand  it^  is  of  this  kind.  The  one  in  Philadelphia  and  that  in  this 
city  (Washington)  and  that  in  Boston,  though  maintained  at  the  public 
expense  and  connected  with  the  public  schools  in  school-houses,  are  in 
reality  special  schools.  There  is  one  in  Worcester,  at  the  Polytechnic 
Institute,  in  the  summer  vacation.  The  Mechanics'  Association  of  that 
city  has  moved  towards  the  establishment  of  such  a  school,  with  my 
advice,  and,  I  might  almost  say,  at  my  suggestion. 

To  extend  this  special  training  and  ingraft  it  upon  the  school  sys- 
tem, as  a  part  of  the  course  of  study  like  arithmetic  and  geography,  is 
quite  another  thing.  It  is  a  doubtful  experiment,  and  the  ground  for 
it,  as  a  necessary  part  of  mental  culture,  is  not  well  established.  How- 
ever well  the  Philadelphia  experiment  may  succeed  on  a  small  scale, 
its  expansion  to  embrace  all  the  schools  of  the  city  would  cost  an  enor- 
mous sum  5  and  what  works  well  while  it  is  new  and  in  a  limited  field 
is  quite  another  thing  when  made  a  general  study  throughout  the 
schools  and  in  all  grades. 

And  in  this  mental-culture  argument  there  is  a  great  fallacy.  The 
incessant  dealing  with  things  confining  the  attention  to  material  objects, 
finding  all  truth  not  in  the  ideal  world  of  thought,  but  in  the  material 
world  of  machinery  and  tools,  this  is  the  very  opposite  of  mental  growth. 
That  growth  consists  largely  in  tlie  power  to  abstract  the  mind  from 
the  things  of  seuse^  and  to  handle  the  thought  when  notclotbed  in  mat- 
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ter.  It  is  the  very  parpose  of  edacation  in  schools  to  give  the  pupils 
that  power  over  their  minds  which  they  already  have  over  their  bodies. 
In  manual  training  as  it  is  today  quite  generally  advocated,  in  the  em- 
phasis that  is  placed  on  what  can  be  seen  and  felt  and  handleil,  in  the 
decrying  of  all  education  which  does  not  deal  directly  with  the  material 
universe,  there  is  a  tendency  to  a  gross  materialism  which  will  in  the 
end  be  destructive  of  the  best  mental  culture. 

And,  further,  there  is  in  the  presentation  of  this  subject  a  magnifying  of 
material  prosperity,  an  apotheosizing  of  an  outward  success,  whose  in- 
fluence upon  education  must  be  bad.  Bessemer  invented  a  new  process 
for  making  steel,  and  the  yearly  product  is  worth  $500,000,000,  I  have 
seen  it  stated.  Gladstone  is  a  mere  scholar  and  statesman,  who  has  in- 
vented no  process  in  manufacture;  be  has  merely  ruled  the  British  Em- 
pire and  done  nothing  which  will  at  all  compare  in  value  to  the  human 
race  with  the  invention  of  a  new  process  for  making  steel.  No  one 
would  wish  to  detract  from  the  praise  that  is  due  to  the  inventor.  But 
if  the  statesman  has,  by  wise  legislation,  made  it  possible  for  millions 
of  free  people  to  enjoy  the  products  of  steel ;  if  he  has  lifted  the  yoke 
from  millions  who  were  oppressed  and  made  them  free ;  if  he  has  made 
the  way  easier  by  which  the  future  Bessemer  may  complete  his  inven- 
tion and  enjoy  its  fruits ;  if  he  has  let  in  the  light  of  religious  freedom 
where  before  there  was  spiritual  bondage — is  there  not  something  in 
this  which  is  worth  more  than  $500,000,000  a  year,  though  it  has  no 
money  value  t  And  yet,  according  to  the  manual  training  valuation, 
there  is  nothing  in  a  Gladstone  to  compare  with  a  Bessemer.  It  was 
said  above  that  the  manual  training  and  the  tools  can  never  become 
general  in  the  schools,  like  arithmetic  and  geography,  on  account  of 
the  cost.  From  the  New  York  School  Journal  of  January,  14,  1887, 1 
extract  the  following :  "As  a  plea  for  greater  school  facilities,  atten- 
tion has  been  drawn  to  the  fact  that  there  are  over  45,000  children  be- 
tween  five  and  fourteen  years  of  ago  in  Brooklyn  not  attending  any 
school,  public  or  private,  and  that  weekly  8,000  more  are  in  attendance 
than  the  seating  capacity  of  the  schools.  This  is  possible  by  allowing 
» large  number  only  half  a  day's  regular  attendance  and  putting  the 
little  children  two  in  a  seat.  Why  doesn't  Brooklyn  wake  up!" 
Wake  up  to  what  ?  Why,  if  we  would  follow  the  New  York  School 
Journal,  to  the  organization  of  manual  training  in  the  schools,  the  pur- 
chase of  tools  and  timber,  and  a  largely  increased  expense  for  the 
schools  they  have;  not  to  opening  more.  I  see  by  last  Saturday's  New 
York  Evening  Post  that  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  it  costs  $50  a  head  to 
educate  in  the  man\ial  training  annex.  At  this  rate  it  would  cost 
Brooklyn,  for  her  45,000,  $2,250,000. 

In  Jersey  City,  by  the  last  school  report  which  I  have  seen,  there 
were  51,000  children  of  school  age,  of  whom  23,000  were  in  the  pub- 
lic schools.  There  are  school  accommodations'  for  less  than  16,000 
pupils;  and  of  the  28,000  unaccounted  for,  700  have  applied  for  admis- 
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sion  to  school  without  success;  and  there  are  7,000  more  pupils  in 
school  than  the  rooms  will  accommodate.  Jersey  City  ought,  then,  at 
once  to  adopt  manual  training  with  its  greater  cost,  ought  she  t  "Sew 
York  and  Philadelphia  and  Washington,  where  manual  training  has 
been  introduced,  can,  of  course,  make  a  better  showing;  but  I  do  not 
dare  to  look  at  the  statistics,  for  in  the  New  York  School  Journal  afore- 
said of  December  3, 1887,  it  appears  that  insufficient  school  accommoda- 
tions is  the  rule  among  the  cities  of  New  York,  and  probably  the  same  is 
generally  true. 

The  attempt  to  make  this  kind  of  training  general  in  the  public  schools 
would,  if  successful,  tend  to  breakup  the  whole  system;  by  overloading 
the  schools,  we  may  easily  create  a  revolt  from  the  burden  of  taxation. 
In  St.  Louis  that  revolt  has  come,  for  of  several  causes  to  which  the 
recent  diminution  of  the  appropriation  has  been  attributed,  this  seems 
the  most  probable.  (I  can  not  find  the  paper  in  which  that  case  is  re- 
ported; the  statement  is  from  memory.) 

Usually  every  experiment  with  manual  training  in  the  public  schools 
is  pronounced  a  success  by  its  promoters.  **  The  pupils  like  it.'^  They 
like  anything  which  is  new  if  it  seems  like  play.  When  it  becomes 
work  they  may  not  like  it  so  well.  "  They  do  not  fall  behind  in  their 
other  studies.''  They  may  be  brighter  than  the  average  of  pupils,  for 
they  are  selected,  and  in  some  cases  they  must  first  pass  a  strict  ex- 
amination. But  already  it  has  failed.  A  Massachusetts  city  appears 
in  ^  the  list  of  manual  training  cities.  A  wealthy  and  benevolent  lady 
furnished  the  money  to  attach  this  kind  of  training.  I  quote  from  the 
superintendent  of  schools  in  that  city,  under  date  of  February  2, 1888 : 

"  The  experiment  of  manual  training  in  this  city  was  tried  by  my 
predecessor  seven  or  eight  years  ago.  I  find  it  began  nine  years  ago. 
A  lady  of  Boston,  residing  here  summers,  offered  $600  a  year  for  the 
purpose.  It  was  continued  about  two  years,  and  when  the  lady  de- 
clined to  furnish  the  funds  it  was  dropped.  But  little  interest  was  de- 
veloped among  the  people  here,  so  says  the  ex-superintendent  in  his  last 
report.  ♦  ♦  ♦  I  was  considerably  interested  in  the  matter,  and  would 
have  been  glad  to  continue  the  experiment  a  while  longer,  but  the  life 
had  all  gone  out  of  it.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  made  any  lasting  im- 
pression on  the  boys  and  girls  who  were  pupils.  They  neither  became 
artisans  nor  showed  any  unusual  ability  mentally,  so  far  as  I  can  learn. 
It  is  somewhat  curious  that,  in  a  city  where  they  were  clamoring  for  a 
^  practical  education '  and  considered  *  secondary  education '  a  humbug 
by  a  'large  majority,'  something  more  lasting  did  not  result.  The 
novelty  wore  off  and  it  was  dropped.  The  experiment  may  have  been 
too  limited  to  form  any  opinion  upon  its  merits.  I  have  since  heard 
much  discussion  pro  and  con,  but  I  am  by  no  means  convinced  that  the 
public  schools  should  undertake  the  work.  I  believe  in  special  indus- 
trial schools,  and  that  every  city  should  maintain  one  or  more.'* 

The  experiment  has  been  tried  at  Korth  Easton,  and  this  is  what  the 
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principal  of  the  high  school  says  of  it :  <^  We  have  carpentering,  cook- 
ing, and  sewing  •  •  •  •  and  why  these  more  than  half  a  dozen  others  f 
•  •  •  The  pupils  lost  their  interest  in  the  regular  stndies,  and  were 
constantly  begging  extra  half-days  for  shop-work.  This  would  be  con- 
sidered a  point  in  favor  of  shop-work,  I  suppose,  by  the  unthinking; 
but  if  the  mere  matter  of  preference  is  the  chief  consideration,  why  not 
introduce  Punch  andJutly  into  Sunday  schools!  ♦  •  •  My  first 
Latin  class  nearly  went  to  pieces  when  I  came  to  the  subjunctive  mode. 
Of  course  as  the  girls  began  to  drag  in  their  work  the  boys  naturally 
followed  suit,  as  they  didn't  have  to  work  very  hard  to  keep  up  with 
them.  The  class  in  French  went  to  pieces  much  in  the  same  way.  As 
for  doing  good  work,  it  was  impossible.  The  classes  in  physics  suffered 
most."  After  more  in  the  same  style,  he  continues  :  "  Policy  would  dic- 
tate silence ;  but  I  have  counted  the  cost.  ^  It  is  not  all  of  life  to  live,  nor 
all  of  death  to  die.' "  In  another  letter  he  says :  ^^I  am  sure  there  can  be 
bpt  one  result ;  learning  to  ^  think  through  the  lingers*  means  simply  not 
to  be  able  to  think  without  something  in  the  tingers.  The  tendency  to 
materialize  everything  will  certainly  be  felt  sooner  or  later.  My  nearest 
neighbor,  an  intelligent  mechanic,  says  there  is  something  he  can  not 
teach  his  children,  things  he  is  anxious  to  have  them  know ;  and  this 
he  wishes,  so  far  as  may  be,  to  have  attended  to  at  school,  for  it  will 
be  then  or  never  with  them  ;  he  wishes  to  have  them  obtain  as  thorough 
an  intellectual  development  as  possible,  and  then  he  will  try  to  find  out 
what  they  are  best  fitted  for  afterwards.  It  seems  strange  to  me  that 
no  efibrt  has  been  made  to  try  the  industrial  experiment  on  Saturdays 
and  during  vacations.  I  have  talked  with  many  of  my  pupils  and  I 
know  that  the  best  of*  them,  those  who  give  character  to  the  school, 
think  as  I  do  that  it  interferes  with  their  studies,  sis  it  is  now  conducted. 
Sincerely  yours,  M.  ().  Lamprey."  Here  is  u  man  whom  the  manual 
training  people  will  class  with  me  as  "  opposed  to  i>rogress."  Here  is 
one  school  gone  to  pieces  with  the  experiment.  If  you  say  that  the 
school  was  \H)OY  or  else  the  experiment  would  have  succeeded,  then  do 
not  talk  of  ingrafting,  but  of  uprooting.  But  inquiry  will  show  that  this 
was  a  good  school ;  and  the  teacher  is  evidently  a  thoughtful  and  con- 
scientious man.  If  the  experiment  was  poorly  conducted,  then  it  is 
likely  to  be  so  in  a  majority  of  eases ;  for  Miss  Morse,  who  has  it  in 
charge,  claims,  1  understand,  that  the  experiment  is  a  success  there. 
And  the  teacher,  for  daring  to  express  his  mind,  evidently  anticipates 
martyrdom  and  does  not  fear  it.    The  brave  die  never. 

Tliere  is  another  objection  to  this  ingrafting.  No  one  kind  of  work 
with  tools  is  of  general  utility.  The.  hammer,  the  saw,  and  the  plane 
are  of  no  particular  use  to  the  weaver,  and  the  hammer  of  the  black- 
smith is  not  the  hammer  of  the  silversmith,  except;  in  the  same  general 
sense  in  which  the  ordinary  command  of  the  hand  which  everybody  has 
is  useful  to  everybody.  Special  aptitudes  should  be  taught  in  special 
schools. 
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In  Zurich,  tbe  birth-place  of  Pestalozzi,  they  have  a  system  of  schools 
M'hich  embraces  special  schools  adapted  to  the  industries  of  the  plaoe. 
They  have  no  manual  training  ingrafted  upon  the  school  system.  Man- 
ual training,  then,  should  not  be  ingrafted  on  our  public  school  system 
at  all,  except  in  the  most  general  forms  like  drawing,  and  a  little  paper- 
cutting,  and  modelling  in  clay  in  the  elementary  grades.  Special  schools 
should  be  established  wherever  they  are  needed  and  can  be  afforded, 
adapted  to  the  industries  of  the  place,  but  not  till  after  the  general 
school  tniining  is  provided  for  every  child. 

There  is  a  tendency  among  us  educators  to  expand  our  domain,  and 
to  include  the  whole  range  of  human  i)ossibilities,  just  as  the  church 
tends  to  expand  itself  from  the  original  domain  of  worship  to  include 
Sunday-schools,  sociables,  picnics,  benevolent  enterprises  of  all  sorts, 
meetings,  and  societies,  till  the  faithful  communicant  has  little  time  for 
anything  else,  and  the  whole  social  life  is  absorbed.  In  like  manner 
we  broaden  our  range  to  include  about  everything  that  belongs  to  t^e 
life  of  the  child.  We  work  to  make  the  school  supreme;  we  will  not 
allow  the  child  time  nor  opportunity  for  anything  else ;  we  concern  our- 
selves about  his  physici^l  welfare,  his  intellectual  progress,  and  his 
spiritual  well-being ;  and  now  we  step  forward  to  fit  him  for  the  duties 
of  life.  For  however  much  we  may  seek  to  defend  and  to  promote  man- 
ual training  for  its  intellectual  value,  no  one  who  looks  can  fail  to  see 
that  the  real  puri>ose  is  to  prepare  children  at  the  absurdly  yonthfal 
age  of  fourteen  for  earning  a  living;  and  if  this  were  once  understood 
not  to  be  the  pur[>ose,  nine-tenths  of  all  the  advocates  of  that  training 
would  desert.  We  ought  to  be  more  modest  in  our  pretensions,  and 
recognizing  the  prime  responsibility  of  parents,  and  the  wide  range  of 
training  of  all  sorts  which  children  get  outside  of  school,  we  ought'to 
concern  ourselves  chiefly  with  our  si>ecial  duty  of  training  the  mind ; 
not  by  confining  the  attention  to  wooil,  and  iron,  and  material  things, 
but  by  using  objects  and  sense  i>erceptions  as  stepping-stones,  and 
training  the  thought  to  take  wings  and  soar! 

]N[anual  training  should  not  bo  ingrafteil  at  all ;  it  ought  to  be  pro- 
vidoil  in  special  schools  as  they  are  nedleil  and  ca^n  be  afforded.  It  is 
not  ingrafting  that  we  need,  but  more  shrubbery  in  the  vacant  spots  in 
the  field  of  life. 

I^EMARKS   RY   XlCROLAS  MrRRAV   Rl'TLER,   PH.  D., 

President  ii/  i\(  (VrJ<-;7c-  for  thf  Frainiti^ of  Tt%uh<n,  .V«h'   V«»ri:  L<ctMrcr  om  lAr  .ffi«lorjf 

a':A  Is^iitttttf  of  KtiHitition  *tt  Colitw^iii  CoJlr,:c. 

Wel^stor  defines  inirn^ft  Uv^  **  to  fix  or  set  firmly  or  deeply,"  and  the 
question  now  In^fore  iho  IVpaitmout  of  Su|Hmntondonoe  is  not  one  of 
theory,  but  of  wavs  and  moans.  It  may  bo  paraphnu^^l  thus :  How 
and  to  what  extent  oan  tho  trainiujrof  tho  ohiM's  powers  of  expression, 
by  delineation  and  by  construction,  Ih^  fixtnl  v>r  sot  firmly  and  deeply  in 
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onr  pablio  school  course  of  study  f  Wc  are  not  at  this  time  called  upon 
to  discuss  the  philosophy  of  this  matter.  That  stage  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
past,  for  a  boily  of  educators  like  this.  It  has  l>een  incontestably  es- 
tablished that  the  powers  of  expression  by  delineation  and  construction, 
the  judgment,  and  the  executive  faculty  must  be  trained  as  well  as  the 
observation,  the  memory,  and  the  power  to  reason.  The  history  of  edu- 
oatioD,  the  history  of  civilization,  and  the  science  of  psychology  all 
focus  upon  this  point.  What  is  said  about  teaching  trades,  turning  the 
schools  into  workshops,  overcrowding  the  teachers  and  pupils,  and  so 
on,  has  no  more  relevancy  in  this  discussion  than  a  dissertation  on  the 
injurious  effects  of  ice- water  or  an  objection  based  on  the  rigors  of  a 
Dakota  winter.  The  (piestiou  relates  to  education  purely  and  simply, 
and  to  educatioji  in  the  broadest  sense  in  which  we  use  the  word.  It 
has  no  reference  to  any  sort  or  kind  of  special  training,  whether  techni- 
cal or  professional.  And  the  subject  is  both  too  pressing  and  too  im- 
liortaot  to  i)ermit  us  to  spend  time  in  wandering  olf  to  fight  duels  with 
windmills  or  with  the  creatures  of  any  one's  vivid  imagination. 

Id  answering  the  questions  put  before  us  by  the  executive  committee 
experience  will  certainly  have  weight,  and  conclusions  based  upon  w*hat 
has  been  done  and  what  is  doing  will  unquestionably  outweigh  any 
opinion  deduced  from  mere  theoretical  assumptions.  It  has  been  my 
privilege  to  see  manual  training  ingrafted  on  the  public-school  course 
of  study  in  the  model  school  of  the  New  York  college  for  the  training 
of  teachers  and  in  the  special  classes  conducted  by  the  same  institution. 
I  have  seen,  and  am  daily  seeing,  manual  training  in  operation  from  the 
kindergartien  to  the  high  school.  The  effect  of  it  upon  the  general 
school  work  is  remarkable,  especially  when  we  bear  in  mind  how  short 
a  time  the  pupils  have  been  in  attendance  on  the  school,  and  that  the 
work  has  been  surrounded  by  a  number  of  embarrjissing  limitations.  I 
oould  spend  ten  times  the  ten  minutes  allotted  to  me  this  morning  in 
recounting  the  details  of  the  work,  and  in  telling  you  its  benelicial  effect, 
not  only  on  particular  children,  but  upon  the  sehiH>l  as  a  whole.  That, 
however,  must  be  passed  by,  and  1  shall  simply  state  ihe  principle  on 
which  I  have  proceeded  in  ingrafting  manual  tnining  on  the  public- 
school  course.  It  is  that  on  which  1  believe  any  successful  manual- 
training  course  must  be  based. 

Manual  training  can  not  be  treated  as  an  annex  or  ai)pendix  to  the 
traditional  course  of  study.  It  does  not  claim  admittance  as  a  favor; 
it  demands  it  as  a  right.  The  attempts  now  making  in  certain  localities 
to  add  manual  training  as  an  extension  to  the  present  course  of  study 
can  not  have  full  measure  of  success,  if  any.  If  manual  training  is  ex- 
Iiedieut,  if  it  is  necessary,  then  the  curriculum  must  be  overhauled  with 
reference  to  its  a4lmission.  We  can  not  increase  the  length  of  the  school 
courHC,  nor  the  length  of  the  sehool  day,  nor  the  tasks  now  imposiMl  on 
teacher  and  pupil.  Therefore  the  ingniftiug  of  manual  training  in- 
volves the  whole  question  of  the  course  of  study,  and  opens  up  a  way 
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to  put  the  coarse  of  study  on  a  scieatiflc  and  rational,  instead  of  on  an 
empirical  and  haphazard  basis.  I  believe  this  can  be  done.  I  will  take 
it  for  granted  that  the  length  of  the  school  day  now  usnal^  is  quite  suf- 
ficient. 

In  the  diagram,  let  A-B  represent  the  length  of  the  school  day.  The 
course  of  study  must  have  reference  to  the  time  contained  in  it.  The 
line  G-D  will  represent  approximately  the  dividing  line  between  the 
time  to  be  allotted  to  the  child's  in-taking  or  receptive  powers  and  to 
his  out-giving  or  expressive  powers,  as  it  exists  at  the  various  stages 
from  the  lowest  primary  grade,  when  the  child  is  five,  to  the  highest 
grammar  grade,  when  he  is,  on  the  average,  thirteen  or  fourteen  years 
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of  age.  The  shaded  i)ortion  represents  the  receptive  training,  and  the 
unshaded  the  training  of  expression.  At  five  years  of  age  the  only  im- 
portant faculty  among  the  in-taking  powers  is  sense-perception,  whereas 
the  expressive  powers  are  well  represented  by  the  rudiments  of  almost 
all  human  activities,  both  physical  and  intellectual.  As  the  child  grows 
and  develops,  the  higher  mental  powers,  such  as  conception,  judgment, 
and  reasoning,  begin  to  assume  importance,  the  in-taking  powers  make 
increasing  demands,  and  a  relatively  greater  and  more  varied  training 
muct  be  provided  for  them.  Now,  the  studies  which  appeal  to  the  in- 
taking  powers  and  train  them,  are  number,  language,  geography,  his- 
tory, and  elementary  science.  Those  which  api>eal  to  the  expressive 
powers  and  train  them,  are  reading,  writing,  physical  exercises,  draw- 
ing, and  constructive  work.  It  is  this  drawing  and  constructive  work 
which  is  included  under  the  term  "  manual  training."  Drawing,  which 
is  the  training  of  the  power  of  expression  by  delineation,  lies  at  the  basis 
of  all  constructive  work,  which  is  the  training  of  the  power  of  expres- 
sion by  construction,  and  must  go  side  by  side  with  the  latter.  The 
oonstrnetivo  work  will  W  represented  in  the  various  grades  by  material 
within  the  power  of  the  child  to  handle  and  use.  It  will  be  block- 
building,  stick-laying,  paper-folding,  and  easy  clay- work  in  the  kinder, 
gartvn.  It  will  be  paper  folding,  i>aper-euttiug,  and  clay-work  in  the 
primary  and  lower  grammar  grades,  and  in  the  higher  departments  it 
will  take  the  form  of  woi>d  and  metal  work,  sewing,  and  cooking.  In 
the  university  it  is  repn»sented  by  laboratory  methods  in  the  scientific 
departments. 

It  is  not  for  a  moment  asserted  that  any  one  of  these  studies  ia  iude- 
lH?ndeut  of  the  others  and  appeals  to  a  single  faculty,  and  to  a  single 
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fiusalty  only.  The  inter-actiou  and  inter-dependeuce  of  studies  is  as 
complex  and  as  complicated,  as  the  inter-action  and  inter-dependence 
of  the  haman  faculties.  It  may,  however,  be  broadly  asserted  that 
manoal  training,  while  appealing  directly  to  the  powers  of  expression, 
reacts  very  strongly  upon  the  power  of  observation.  -The  child  can 
never  delineate  exactly  nor  construct  correctly,  unless  he  observes  accu- 
rately. 

With  such  a  framework  for  the  course  of  study  as  is  here  indicated, 
we  look  to  psychology  and  school-room  experience  to  furnish  us  the 
material  for  its  amplification.  The  normal  course  of  study  which  we 
shall  one  day  reach,  will  be  built  up  in  some  such  way  as  this.  It  will 
not  be  a  procrustean  structure,  absolutely  and  unqualilicdly  alike  for 
all  localities  and  for  all  schools,  but  it  will  have  in  it  a  principle,  and 
that  principle  will  be  founded  on  a  scientific  basis;  apd  the  highest 
duty  of  the  educator  will  be  its  application  to. his  own  particular  needs 
and  demands.  But  nowhere  and  under  no  circumstances  will  manual 
training  be  omitted  from  it.  It  will  be  firmly  and  deeply  set  and  fixed 
in  the  scientifically  devised  course  of  study. 

W.  B.  Powell,  superintendent  of  schools,  Washington,  D.  C,  advo- 
cated kindergarten  training  as  one  end  of  the  line  and  scientific  man- 
ual training  as  tlie  other  end.  These  new  elements  of  education  are  here, 
and  have  come  to  stay.  The  kindergarten  has  revolutionized  the  whole 
system  of  primary  education.  The  introduction  of  these  new  lines  of 
thought  are  of  such  value  that  Ihey  compensate  for  all  the  time  and 
trouble  that  tliey  have  cost.  The  changes  that  have  been  wrought  are 
l^nown  by  many  names.  We  choose  to  call  this  method  in  the  lower 
grades  the  '^  natural  method,"  and  in  the  higher  branches  the  ^*  scien- 
tific method."  The  training  of  the  eye  and  hand  is  now  demanded. 
This  culture  looks  at  the  constructive  and  scientific  methods  in  the 
grammar  grade  of  school  work.  Manual  training  will  change  the  pro- 
cesses of  school  work,  and  consequently  must  be  ingrafted  into  this 
grade  of  schools.  We  can  not  rely  upon  ^^  side  shows,"  such  as  special 
schools  would  supply  only  to  the  few.  We  must  have  a  purpose  in  all 
school  work.  We  must  not  saw  wood  for  health  only,  but  for  the  pay. 
He  advocated  actual  work  in  all  the  departments  of  manual  training, 
such  as  cooking,  sewing,  and  the  construction  of  actual  things. 

Remarks  by  H.  U.  Belfield,  Ph.  D., 

Director  of  the  Manual  Training  School^  Chicago^  111, 

One  of  the  evidences  of  the  slow  evolution  of  the  race  is  the  difference 
of  opinion  prevailing,  even  in  this  age,  in  regard  to  the  true  province 
of  education.  Besides  minor  differences,  two  totally  diverse  theories 
are  strenuously  advocated.  The  friends  of  the  one  maintain  that  no 
education  is  worth  anything  which  does  not  first  of  all  inculcate  the 
duty  and  develop  the  power  of  self-support.    The  other  party  scoffs  at 
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this  ^'  bread  aud  butter''  theory,  and  as  stoutly  maiutains  that  DOthiog 
having  any  practical  or  pecuniary  end  in  view  should  ever  be  granted 
a  foothold  in  a  public  school ;  that  the  development  of  a  child  is  the 
first  and  only  object  of  education. 

It  may  be  possible  that  there  are  elements  of  truth  in  both  these  views, 
although  apparently  diametrically  opposed.  In  fact  these  two  theories 
come  into  collision  principally,  if  not  wholly,  in  regard  to  elementary 
and  secondary  instruction,  since  their  advocates  both  believe  in  profes- 
sional schools  at  public  expense.  I  think  that  we  are  all  agreed,  also, 
that  the  object  of  a  collegiate  education  is  to  fit  a  man  to  enter  apou 
the  study  of  a  profession,  to  make  him  a  good  citizen,  to  play  well  his 
part  in  life,  whatever  it  may  be^  and  to  enable  him  to  enjoy  life,  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  word  ^<  enjoy.''  The  besteducated  man,  aside  from 
his  professional  training,  is  he  whose  mental,  moral,  and  physical  powers 
are  best  developed.  This  man  is  prepared  to  do  well  whatever  he  may 
undertake.  Before  he  is  educated  as  a  lawyer,  or  as  a  physician,  he 
has  been  educated  as  a  man.  Unfortunately,  a  collegiate  training  is 
possible  to  a  very  small  number  of  our  people.  Professor  Huxley  thinks 
^^  the  great  mass  of  mankind  have  neither  the  liking  nor  the  aptitude 
for  either  literary,  or  scientific,  or  artistic  pursuits ;  nor,  indeed,  for 
excellence  of  any  sort."  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  all  know  that  a  very 
limited  number  of  our  pupils  ever  enter  a  high  school,  much  less  gradu- 
ate from  it.  .  In  Germany,  where  the  number  of  highly  educated  men  is 
supposed  to  be,  and  probably  is,  in  larger  proportion  than  in  our  own 
country,  over  96  per  cent,  of  all  males  over  ten  years  of  age  are  pos- 
sessed of  an  elementary  education  only. 

The  public  school  has  been  called  "  the  poor  man's  college ;  ^  it  cer- 
tainly gives  the  great  mass  of  our  people  all  the  "  schooling  "  they  ever 
have.  Should  it  not  therefore  fit  Its  pupil  for  his  life  work,  as  the 
college  fits  for  his  life  work  him  who  has  enjoyed  its  advantages  t 
Should  it  not  give  him  a  "  liberal  education,"  viewed  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  workingman,  as  the  college  gives  a  "liberal  edacation" 
viewed  from  the  stand-point  of  the  scholar  t  Should  it  not  be  a  prep- 
aration for  his  technical  work,  as  the  college  is  a  preparation  for  the 
technical  work  of  the  professional  mant 

The  well-educated  man  has  many  fields  open  to  him, — ^law,  medicine, 
divinity,  business,  etc.  The  grammar  or  private  school  man  has  very 
few  open  to  him,  aud,  for  want  of  preparatory  training,  is  often  com- 
pelled to  enter  those  callings  in  which  little  skill  and  intelligence  are 
necessary,  and  competition  therefore  very  great. 

I  am  not  able  to  agree  with  those  who  demand  that  the  public  school 
should  teach  a  boy  a  trade.  It  should,  I  think,  teach  what  is  demanded 
of  all.  The  college  is  not  a  professional  school ;  it  paves  the  way  for 
professional  training  of  all  kiiuls.  So  the  public  school  should  not  be  a 
trade  school,  but  should  pave  the  way  for  many  trades.  It  should  give 
a  liberal  education  to  tln^  brain  and  the  hand,  as  far  as  it  can,  and  not, 
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by  training  the  brain  only,  lay  foundations  for  professional  training 
only.  Hand  training  is  needed  by  all;  by  the  professional  man  as 
well  as  by  the  artist  and  artisan.  So  eminent  a  man  as  James  I^asmy  th 
advocates,  as  an  essential  part  of  education,  the  simple  handling  of 
fragile  articles,  the  moving  of  them  from  one  part  of  a  room  to  another 
part 

Do  not  understand  me  to  decry  trade  schools.  If  the  manufacturers 
were  as  wise  in  this  respect  as  they  are  shrewd  in  most  things,  they 
would  establish  trade  schools  as  the  physicians  establish  medical 
schools,  and  the  lawyers  law  schools. ,  The  public  school  should  fit  a 
boy  to  enter  a  trade  school  with  the  alphabet  of  the  trade,  as  the  col- 
lege fits  the  boy  to  enter  a  professional  school  with  the  alphabet  of  the 
profession. 

It  is  an  erroneous  notion  that  a  manual  training  school  is  a  trade 
school.  The  best  equipped  manual  training  schools  do  not  profess  to 
take  the  place  of  the  apprenticeship.  They  teach  the  rudiments  of 
several  trades,  and  develop  intellectual  power  to  acquire  several  trades 
easily. 

It  may  be  of  interest  and  value  to  consider  for  a  moment  who  advo- 
cate and  who  oppose  manual  training.  While  many  of  its  friends  are 
found  in  the  teaching  profession  thelargestnumber  of  its  earliest  advo- 
cates were  not,  rather  are  not,  teachers.  I  do  not  forget  Drs.  Bunkle 
and  Woodward,  Mr.  McAllister,  and  others ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  true, 
that  the  teachers  generally  have  been  slow  to  appreciate  this  educa- 
tion. I  well  remember  the  large  and  enthusiastic  gathering  that  greeted 
(General  Walker's  address  last  July  at  Chicago;  but  I  also  remember 
the  meetings  at  Saratoga  and  elsewhere,  where  the  friends  of  manual 
training  numbered  a  score  and  its  enemies  were  legion. 

Consider  the  founding  of  the  Chicago  Manual  Training  School.  It 
was  first  advocated  in  the  public  press  by  a  lawyer,  Colonel  Augustus 
Jaoobson,  and  by  the  gentleman  who  read  the  first  paper  of  this  morn- 
ing, neither  of  the  two  being  a  teacher.  The  school  was  organized  and 
is  owned  by  the  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago,  an  association  of  sixty 
merchants  and  manufacturers,  mostly  merchants,  not  a  professional 
man  of  any  kind  among  them.  Some  of  these  sixty  men  are  not  what 
are  called  educated  men ;  others  are  college  bred.  Not  the  style  of 
college  bred  men,  however,  who  decry  collegiate  training  because  it 
does  not  produce  ready-made  book-keepers  or  railroad  men ;  but  men 
who  advocate  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  from  a  business  point  of 
view.  These  men  founded  the  Chicago  Manual  Training  School,  and 
there  was  not  a  schoolmaster  among  them. 

To  these  facti^  may  be  added  another,  viz,  that  the  great  majority  of 
visitors  to  the  Chicago  training  school  are  business  men,  lawyers,  and 
doctors ;  and  they  all  regret  that  it  was  not  their  good  fortune  to  have 
such  training.  The  clergymen  and  the  teachers,  the  men  who  come 
into  contact  with  the  world  least  of  all,  generally  eye  it  askance. 


• 
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Is  it  not  possible  that  a  wider  acqnaintance  with  the  actual  needs  of 
the  age  might  change  the  views  of  the  pedagogues  and  the  ministers  t 
Are  not  we  schoolmasters  disposed  to  believe  that  there  is  no  educa- 
tion except  book  education  I  Do  we  not  act  on  the  hypothesis,  even  if 
we  disclaim  it,  that  the  object  of  edacation  is  knowledge,  ignoring  the 
fundamental  fact  that  the  great  end  of  education  is  action  through 
knowledge?  Pestalozzi  said,  "Education  is  the  generation  of  power." 
Huxley  says,  "  What  men  need  is  as  much  knowledge  as  they  can 
assimilate  and  organize  into  a  basis  for  action.'' 

Our  plans  of  primary  educatiou  change  as  the  nature  of  the  child  is 
better  understood.  The  kindergarten  is  a  great  step  in  the  direction 
of  training  the  child  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  its  being.  I  expect 
to  see  the  use  of  things  encroach  still  more  upon  the  use  of  books  in 
the  early  years  of  the  child's  life.  Eousseau's  remark  is  certainly  true 
of  the  child  in  his  early  years.  "  One  hour's  work  will  teach  your  pupil 
more  things  than  he  can  remember  from  a  whole  day's  explanation."  I 
am  not  surprised  that  a  *' connecting  class  "  has  been  found  necessary 
between  the  kindergarten  and  the  primary  school.  The  primary  school 
methods  repress  the  child's  demands  for  activity  of  body  (and  of  mind 
also)  instead  of  directing  them.  Those  restless  energies  of  the  fledge- 
ling should  be  utilized  to  his  education,  instead  of  being  considered  ob- 
stacles to  it.  The  child  is  mischievous  because  he  has  nothing  else  to 
do  with  his  hands.  In  my  judgment  manual  training  would  pay  its 
cost  simply  as  an  aid  to  discipline.  In  no  school  are  there  such  oppor- 
tunities for  practical  joking  as  in  the  manual  training  school;  and  in  no 
school  is  there  so  little  of  this  pest. 

I  have  no  solicitude  concerning  the  future  of  manual  training.  The 
subject  has  gained  the  attention  of  American  teachers,  and  of  the  Ameri- 
can public.  You  and  the  large  body  of  intelligent  and  thinking  men 
and  women  whom  you  represent,  will  think  and  work  the  matter  to  its 
logical  result,  and  you  will  make  manual  training  an  essential  part  of 
the  curriculum  of  the  public  school. 

Kemarks  by  Hon.  M.  A.  Xewell.* 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instructiony  Maryland, 

When  I  first  considered  this  question  of  manual  training,  I  began,  as 
Mrs.  Malaprop  says  matrimonial  speculations  ought  to  begin,  ^'  with  a 
little  aversion."  Further  acquaintance,  however,  resulted  in  an  ardent 
devotion,  which  would  probably  have  lasted  till  the  end  of  my  life,  had  it 
not  l>een  for  the  overwhelming  arguments  of  my  friend  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Marble).  I  had  thought,  in  my  simplicity,  that  our  public 
schoi>l  system  was  still  imi>erfeet,  or,  to  say  the  least,  immature.  But 
my  friend  has  convinced  me  that  I  am  wrong.     It  is  **  a  thing  of  beauty '' 

'Thi>roiK>rt  of  Mr.  N«'\v«irs  ivniark?*  is  taken  from  the  5>olnx>l  Journal  (New  York 
autl  Chicajjo). 
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and  <^  a  joy  forever."  No  man  should  lay  a  profane  hand  on  this  sacred 
ark.  It  needs  neither  revolation  nor  reformation,  and  the  introdaction 
of  mannal  training  into  our  already  perfect  school  system  would  be 
equivalent  to  a  revolution.  It  is  true,  one  can  hardly  specify  which  of 
our  systems  is  the  really  perfect  one ;  whether  it  is  the  Virginia  system 
or  the  Massachusetts  system,  and  if  it  be  in  Massachusetts  it  would  be 
hard  to  say  in  what  particular  locality  this  perfection  is  to- be  found — 
in  Springfield  to-day,  or  in  Quincy  before  the  advent  of  Colonel  Parker. 
But  what  can  be  more  certain  than  that  the  system  which  produced 
such  brilliant  geniuses  as  Clay  and  Webster  and  Everett  and  Sumner 
and  Lincoln  needs  no  support'  from  this  new-fangled  auxiliary  called 
*<  manual  training"!  Indeed  the  only  instance  of  late  years  in  which  a 
President  of  the  United  States  fell  short  of  the  standard  of  his  prede- 
cessors and  the  expectations  of  the  people  was  that  of  a  man  whose 
common  school  education  has  been  ruined  by  a  post-graduate  course  of 
manual  training.  How  thankful  we  should  be  that  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton and  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Charles  Sumner  never  learned  to  drive 
a  nail  or  run  a  jack-plane  I 

I  was  particularly  struck  with  Mr.  Marble's  argument  that  ^^  manual 
training"  is  unnecessary,  because  children  can  use  their  hands  very  ex- 
pertly before  they  come  to  school ;  any  further  training  would  be  as 
superfluous  as  the  teaching  of  grammar  to  a  child  who  already  knows 
how  to  talk.  What  imbeciles  these  professors  at  West  Point  must  be 
who  pretend  that  it  is  necessary  to  teach  the  cadets  to  walk,  as  if  that 
had  not  been  a  common  exercise  from  youth  upwards. 

Another  most  convincing  argument  against  manual  training  was 
urged  by  Mr.  Marble.  The  advocates  of  this  innovation  claim  that 
young  people  should  be  taught  the  use  of  tools.  But  how  is  that  pos- 
sible t  says  he.  What  tools  will  you  select  t  The  hammer  t  Why, 
a  carpenter's  hammer  is  not  a  blacksmith's  hammer,  and  a  black- 
smith's hammer  is  not  the  same  as  a  silversmith's.  The  dif&culty  is  just 
as  great  as  to  teach  the  use  of  the  pen.  A  boy  accustomed  to  the 
<^  gray-goose  quill*"  is  non-plussed  when  he  takes  up  a  steel  pen,  and  if 
trained  to  the  use  of  a  steel  pen  he  will  need  new  lessons  to  make  a  gold 
pen  familiar.  Even  in  steel  pens  every  one  knows  that  a  child  who  can 
write  with  a  ^^Oillott"  needs  months  of  practice  before  he  can  use  an 
**  Esterbrook." 

CLOSE  OF  THE  DISCUSSION  BT  MB.  HAM. 

Mr.  Ham  was  given  five  minutes  in  which  to  close  the  discussion. 
He  said : 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Marble,  reminded  me  of  the 
teacher  who  asked  a  pupil  to  describe  the  great  American  desert,  but 
in  turn  was  asked,  by  the  visitor,  if  she  did  not  know  that  the  great 
American  desert  produced  the  finest  wheat  in  the  world  !    He  reminded 
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me  of  the  pupil  "  well  up''  iu  geography  who  was  surprised  to  learn  that 
her  father's  back  garden  was  a  part  of  the  earth.  He  reminds  me  of 
the  ^'  philosopher  "  appointed  to  criticise  a  paper  I  once  read  before  the 
Chicago  Philosophical  Society,  who  began  by  saying :  "  I  have  long 
been  of  the  opinion  that  any  man  who  proposes  to  put  anything  new 
into  the  public  schools  ought  to  be  sent  to  a  lunatic  asylum.''  He  re- 
minds me  of  Dr.  Zimmerman,  superintendent  of  German  in  the  schools 
of  Chicago,  who  lately  declared,  in  a  committee  report  of  the  board  of 
education  of  that  city,  that  "  ideas  find  their  expression  alone  in  words." 
The  gentleman  is  against  ^'  novelty."  He  is  against  "  progress."  He 
said  so.  If  he  meant  what  he  said,  I  respectfully  suggest  that  he  is 
unfit  for  any  position  in  the  field  of  education.  If  he  intended  to  per- 
petrate a  joke,  I  suggest  with  due  deference  that  this  is  no  place  for 
displays  of  wit.  The  subject  of  education  is  a  serious  one ;  it  is  the 
most  important  subject  that  can  engage  the  attention  of  man.  The 
profession  of  educator  should  be  raised  to  the  first  dignity,  not  degraded 
by  indulgence  in  vain  trivialities.  Mr.  Marble  made  extensive  quota, 
tions  from  my  published  work  on  manual  training,  referring  to  the  pas- 
sages invariably  with  a  sneer.  But  sneering  is  not  argument,  and  I  do 
not  feel  that  it  is  necessary  to  occupy  the  brief  minutes  accorded  me 
for  reply,  in  considering  the  details  of  his  paper.  I  have  submitted  my 
views  to  the  convention,  and  the  gentleman  has  submitted  his  sneers. 
1  am  willing  that  the  verdict  should  be  rendered  in  the  case  as  it  stands. 
The  question  of  education  is  the  supreme  question  of  this,  as  of  every 
age.  To  belittle  it  is  to  destroy  the  last  hope  of  progress.  No  truly 
great  mind  can  fail  to  expand  with  generous  warmth  when  the  subject 
is  brought  forward  for  discussion.  Flippancy  in  the  treatment  of  any 
phase  of  it  is  entirely  out  of  place.  It  deserves  the  most  conscientious 
attention  ,of  all  noble  minds.  The  question  of  the  hour  is  to  make  edu- 
cation more  practical.  As  I  remarked  in  my  opening  paper,  we  do  not 
live  by  literature,  but  by  labor.  I  bow  to  no  one  in  my  love  of  the 
beautiful  in  literature,  but  I  detect  greater  beauty  in  greater  use. 
There  is,  to  me,  more  sentiment  in  a  locomotive  or  a  steamship  than 
there  is  in  the  works  of  Shakespeare.  George  Stevenson  is  a  grander 
figure  in  the  history  of  the  progress  of  man  than  a  score  of  the  first 
statesmen  of  that  time.  The  influence  of  Mr.  Bessemer's  new  process 
of  steel  manufacture  reaches  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  that  influ- 
ence is  everywhere  and  always  beneficent.  I  can  not  close  without 
renewing  my  solemn  plea  in  behalf  of  children.  It  is  time  for  us  to  do 
justice  to  them — ^juvstice  which  is  the  sweetest  of  mercies.  It  is  time 
for  us  to  say  with  unfaltering  purpose,  little  children  shall  no  longer 
work  that  men  and  women  may  live  in  idleness.  In  my  paper  of  this 
morning,  I  had  the  pleasure  to  cite  many  great  names  in  support  of  the 
educational  theory  which  it  is  the  chief  purpose  of  my  life  to  see 
adopted  as  the  corner-stone  of  our  system.  I  beg  once  more  to  draw 
attention  to  those  names.    They  are  the  groat  teachers,  scientistSy  and 
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philosophers  of  tho  ages.  They  illumine  hi.^tory  aud  8hiiie  like  stars 
of  the  first  magiiituile  in  the  firmament  of  literature.  They  have  blazed 
a  path  for  educational  progress.  It  is  nnsafe  to  disregard  their  lofty 
precepts.  Dangers  of  every  description  surround  and  threaten  us.  The 
labor  question  towers  above  all  others,  and  it  can  be  settled  only  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  justice;  all  other  roads  lead  to  despair.  If  we 
heed  the  utterances  of  Rabelais,  Montaigne,  Bacon,  Locke,  Rousseau, 
Pestalozzi,  Frcbbel,  Garlyle,  and  Spencer,  we  may  organize,  on  the  solid 
foundation  of  labor,  a  system  of  education  whose  aim  and  mission  it 
shall  be  to  regenerate  the  race. 
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WHAT  IS  THE  PURPOSE  OP  COUKTY  INSTITUTES,  AND 

HOW  IS  IT  BEST  SECURED  t 

By  Jesse  B.  Thayer, 

state  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Wisconsin. 
[Abstract  taken  from  the  Ponnsylvania  School  Journal.] 

The  present  function  of  tbe  teachers'  institute  is  not  for  detailed  in- 
struction to  teachers.  Its  work  is  to  stimulate  the  general  work  of  the 
teachers.  The  first  stage  is  to  gather  teachers  at  the  great  centres  of 
population  to  listen  to  lectures.  The  second  is  devoted  to  more  detailed 
discussions  of  pedagogical  principles  and  methods;  and  the  third  object 
is  to  give  more  or  less  instruction  bearing  upon  the  branches  to  be  taught 
in  the  schools.  The  institutes  are  sustained  by  State  law,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  board  of  regents  and  of  the  State  superintendent  of 
instruction.  One  of  the  professors  of  each  of  the  State  normal  schools 
is  specially  employed  in  institute  work  a  portion  of  each  year.  The  in- 
stitutes are  held  at  two  seasons  of  the  year ;  one  of  two  or  three  weeks 
in  April,  and  longer  terms  in  July  and  August.  These  institutes  are 
managed  by  a  plan  made  by  a  committee  of  the  board  of  regents.  The 
institute  work  is  developed  by  means  of  a  syllabus  provided  by  the  com- 
mittee for  use  of  the  instructors.  It  includes  school  economy  and  man- 
agement, and  professional  training  of  the  teacher,  and  its  aim  is  not  to 
do  academical  work.  "What  to  do,  aiid  how  to  do  it!"  should  be  the 
great  work  of  these  aids,  to  stimulate  the  great  body  of  teachers  to  do 
better  work,  and  indirectly  to  awaken  an  interest  in  the  public  mind. 
The  purpose  of  the  institute  is  best  met  by  organizing  it  on  the  plane 
of  intellectual  improvement  in  the  work  of  teaching. 

lieferring  to  the  historical  facts  that  mark  the  development  of  the  in- 
stitute in  Wisconsin,  he  said  that  during  the  initial  stage  it  was  charac- 
terized by  large  and  enthusiastic  meetings  of  teachers  and  patrons,  for 
a  brief  period,  who  sat  silently  in  admiration  of  the  eloquence  of  the 
distinguished  educators  from  abroad  who  addressed  them,  or  were  in- 
terested by  local  talent  in  the  discussion  of  corporal  punishment  and 
moral  suasion,  word-method,  and  alphabetic  method  of  teaching  reading, 
oral  and  written  methods  of  teaching  si>elling,  the  purpose  being  tern- 
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porary  and  preparatory  only.  During  the  second  stage  it  was  charac- 
terized by  a  tendency  to  extend  the  time  of  the  institate  from  a  few  days 
to  as  many  weeks,  and  to  sabstitate  the  idea  of  school  for  that  of  con- 
vention and  the  stem  realities  of  ignorance  of  teachers  upon  the  subject 
to  be  taught  for  the  enthusiasm  of  eloquent  speeches  and  interesting 
discussions.  The  institute  served  the  purpose  of  establishing,  in  a  gen- 
eral way,  a  standard  for  qualification  for  teachers  in  the  branches  re- 
quired to  be  taught,  and  its  results  in  this  respect  were  of  great  value. 
The  teacher  ought  to  expect  to  obtain  from  institute  instruction  ideas 
that  will  suggest  better  methods  and  enthusiasm  in  his  work,  and,  in 
fact,  he  ought  to  obtain  additional  knowledge  in  the  subjects  to  be 
taught.  That  the  institute  may  be  organized  with  a  view  of  accom- 
plishing this  comprehensive  purpose,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should 
be  a  local  superintendent  to  whom  the  teachers  are  responsible  for 
their  legal  qualifications^  The  superintendent  should  be  assisted  in  the 
work  of  the  institute  by  one  or  more  persons  who  are  something  more 
than  successful  teachers,  assistants  who  see  clearly  the  laws  of  mental 
growth  and  power  and  the  unfolding  of  the  branches  to  be  taught  in 
harmony  with  these  laws.  They  should  see  the  evolution  of  the  child's 
moral  nature,  and  know  what  management  will  guide  it  from  the  condi- 
tion of  obedience  to  authority  and  external  requirements,  to  the  condi- 
tion of  self-control  and  obedience  to  moral  law.  They  must  know  the 
attainments  of  the  teachers  whom  they  instruct,  must  understand  the 
conditions  under  which  their  work*  is  done,  and  be  apt  in  turning  to  ac- 
count varied  experiences  as  a  means  of  lifting  into  consciousness  the 
idea  and  principles  that  underlie  successful  teaching  and  management. 

DISOUSSIOK 

State  Superintendent  M.  A.  Newell,  of  Maryland,  followed,  sketch- 
ing the  method  of  conducting  institutes  that  tends  to  leave  the  teachers 
with  a  mass  of  unassimilated  matter  and  want  of  harmony  in  the  in- 
struction given  in  them.  Mncli  contradictory  instrucypn  is  given  by 
hobbyists,  tending  to  confuse  the  teachers  rather  thairto  aid  them  to 
better  work.  He  closed  with  the  suggestion  that  the  institute  could  be 
combined  with  teachers'  reading  circles. 

State  Superintendent  Harvey  M.  La  Follette,  of  Indiana:  The 
evolution  of  tiie  county  institute  has  varied  greatly  in  different  States. 
Many  have  passed  the  point  in  which  mere  text-book  and  elementary 
instruction  is  given,  and  in  which  progressive  professional  work  is  being 
done.  In  Indiana  there  are  14,000  teachers,  many  of  whom  are  more 
or  less  incompetent  to  do  their  work.  In  regard  to  the  length  of  insti- 
tute terms  he  thought  they  should  be  longer  than  one  week.  He  favored 
two,  three,  or  even  four  weeks,  as  the  length  of  an  institute.  The  read- 
ing circles  are  doing  a  great  work  in  Indiana.  One  of  the  obstacles  to 
institate  work  is  the  ignorance  and  incompetency  of  county  superintend- 
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entfi.  Manaals  are  issued  for  gaidance  by  a  committee  of  the  State 
board  of  edacatiou,  tbat  cover  the  general  gronnd  of  institute  work. 
Natural  method  work  is  an  important  part  of  the  work.  Supplementary 
work,  such  as  the  information  of  reading  circles,  is  another  mission  of 
the  institute. 

State  Superintendent  Bichabd  Edwards  presented  the  following  as 
to  the  institutes  of  Illinois : 

TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES  IN  THE  STATE  OF  ILLINOIS. 

1.  They  are  conducted  under  the  direction  and  authority  of  the  county 
superintendents  of  schools.  But  the  instructors  employed  must  be 
licensed  by  the  State  superintendent.  In  all  other  respects  the  entire 
responsibility  comes  upon  the  county  superintendent.  He  fixes  the 
course  of  study,  appoints  the  conductor  and  the  instructors,  with  the 
qualification  just  named,  and  determines  every  question  that  arises  con- 
cerning the  management  of  the  institute. 

2.  The  law  requires  that  the  institute  shall  continue  at  least  five  days. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  most  cases,  it  continues  from  two  to  four  weeks. 
As  a  rule  the  county  superintendent  prolongs  the  meeting  as  long  as 
his  funds  will  permit. 

3.  The  course  of  study  is  commonly,  and  perhaps  always,  both  aca* 
demic  and  professional.  In  this  matter  a  judicious  superintendent  con- 
siders the  wants  of  the  teachers  and  of  the  schools.  In  some  of  the  coun- 
ties few  persons  ever  apply  for  situations  as  teachers  who  are  not  well 
prepared  in  the  academic  studies.  For  such  the  most  valuable  training 
will  be  in  the  principles  and  methods  of  education.  In  many  counties 
thjs  part  of  the  work  is  emphasized,  and  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the 
time  is  devoted  to  it.  But  in  some  counties  the  preparation  of  teachers 
is  less  perfect,  and  drill  in  academic  work  is  really  necessary.  This,  how- 
ever, is  so  conducted,  academic  instruction  is  so  given,  as  to  illustrate 
the  best  methods,  and  to  exhibit  the  truest  principles  of  teaching. 
Probably  in  no  institute  held  in  this  State  is  the  work  exclusively  pro- 
fessional or  e^Musively  academic. 

4.  The  cost  of  conducting  the  teachers'  institutes  in  this  State  varies 
greatly.  In  some  cases  it  does  not  exceed  fifty  dollars,  in  others  it 
amounts  to  six  hundred  dollars.  This  depends  largely  upon  the  size  of 
the  county,  the  number  of  persons  who  apply  for  teachers'  certificates, 
and  the  liberality  of  the  county  boards  of  supervisors. 

5.  The  funds  for  the  support  of  the  institutes  are  derived  from — 

(rt)  The  fees  paid  by  candidates  for  teachers'  certificates.  Every  ap- 
plicant for  an  examination  for  such  certificate,  and  for  each  renewal 
thereof,  is  required  to  i)ay  a  fee  of  one  dollar. 

(b)  Besides  this,  the  county  superintendent  is  directed  to  demand  a 
registration  fee  of  one  dollar  each  from  every  member  of  the  institute 
who  does  not  hold  a  certificate  or  who  has  not  paid  one  dollar  for  exam- 
ination.   This  money  the  county  superintendent  is  required  to  pay  into 
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the  coanty  treasury,  and  it  can  only  be  drawn  out  therefrom  apon  orders 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  institutes  which  the  county  superintend- 
ents are  authorized  to  hold. 

(c)  County  boards  sometimes  aid  the  superintendent  with  appropria- 
tions from  county  funds. 

6.  Every  person  holding  a  valid  teacher's  certificate  from  the  county 
superintendent  is  entitled  to  five  days'  gratuitous  instruction  in  the 
county  institute.  If  the  institute  continues  for  a  longer  period,  such  a 
tuition  fee  may  be  charged  as  the  county  superintendent  deems  advis- 
able, and  the  teachers  are  willing  to  pay.  In  some  instances  the  funds 
in  the  hands  of  the  superintendent  are  sufficient  to  continue  the  insti- 
tute gratuitously  for  two  or  more  weeks. 

7.  Besides  these  institutes,  shorter  meetings  of  teachers  are  provided 
for  in  a  law  passed  by  the  last  Legislature.  The  time  spent  by  teachers 
in  attendance  upon  such  meetings,  to  the  extent  of  five  days  in  the  year, 
and  three  days  duringany  one  term,  is  considered  as  school  time,  and  the 
teachers  are  paid  for  such  attendance  as  if  they  had  been  employed  in 
their  schools.  This  law  would  apply  also  to  attendance  upon  regular 
institutes  for  the  indicated  number  of  days,  if  they  should  be  held 
during  term  time.  As  a  matter  of  fact  our  regular  institutes  are  mostly 
held  during  the  summer  vacation. 

State  Superintendent  E.  E.  HiaBEE,  of  Pennsylvania,  said :  In  my 
judgment,  under  proper  limitations  of  law,  the  whole  responsibility  of 
the  county  institute  should  be  thrown  upon  the  county  superintendent. 
All  the  purposes  to  be  served  by  the  institutes  are  properly  within  his 
jurisdiction.  The  teachers,  acting  under  his  certificates  and  his  in- 
spection, are  to  assemble  together  at  his  call.  He  can  best  determine, 
in  conjunction  with  other  superintendents,  the  most  appropriate  time 
and  place  for  such  assembling.  The  instruction  to  be  given,  if  at  all 
adapted  to  the  specific  work  of  the  teachers,  he  can  best  determine  and 
procure,  from  the  very  fact  that  by  critical  observation  he  knows  the 
defects  which  should  be  corrected,  the  encouragements  which  are 
needed,  and  the  false  tendencies  which  should  be  checked.  So  also  in 
regard  to  the  general  influence  to  be  exerted  on  the  community  at  large, 
his  advice  and  direction  must  be  of  large  help  to  the  State  Department, 
present,  so  far  as  possible,  either  through  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  or  one  of  his  deputies.  This  very  responsibility,  challeng- 
ing the  county  superintendent  in  full,  awakens  energy  and  strengthens 
resolution,  and  every  success  stimulates  to  still  greater  activity 

With  the  teachers  properly  remunerated  for  their  attendance  and  the 
responsibility  confronting  the  superintendent  to  see  that  their  interests 
are  faithfully  subserved, — which  of  itself,  as  before  said,  calls  out  his 
very  best  efforts, — we  have  the  best  assurance,  we  believe,  of  a  well-con- 
ducted and  profitable  county  institute. 

State  Superintendent  A.  S.  Draper,  of  New  York,  followed,  and 
took  ground  against  large  institutes ;  he  thought  the  tendency  was  to 
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have  too  much  lecturing  in  them.  He  advocated  holding  institntes  in 
term  time,  and  not  in  vacation.  It  is  wrong  to  tax  teachers  to  that  ex- 
tent The  attendance  should  be  compulsory,  and  teachers  should  be 
paid  for  their  time,  the  same  as  though  they  were  teaching.  The  teach- 
ers should  be  present  during  all,  the  sessions  of  an  institute.  Institute 
work  should  not  be  left  exclusively  to  county  commissioners.  The  New 
York  system  is  to  hold  institutes  at  fixed  times,  designated  by  the 
county  commissioners.  All  the  expenses  are  paid  from  the  State  treas- 
ury. There  is  a  regular  corps  of  institute  conductors,  who  are  each  paid 
$2,500  a  year.  One  conductor  is  assigned  to  each  institute.  He,  in 
connection  with  the  local  committee,  prepares  the  programme,  which  is 
printed  weeks  before  the  institute  opens.  Each  teacher  in  attendance 
is  requested  to  ask  questions  and  make  suggestions,  and  it  is  thus  made 
a  real  teachers'  institute. 


ELOCUTION. 


ELOCUTION:  ITS  PLACE  IN  EDUCATION. 

By  Mabtha  Fleming, 

Memphis f  Tenn. 

While  a  few  edncators  are  beginniDg  to  think  of  elocution  as  having 
some  place  in  education,  and  therefore  some  relation  to  public  school 
work,  the  majority  do  not  yet  recognize  it  as  an  educative  force,  but 
look  upon  it  with  distrust,  if  not  with  contempt,  as  an  artificial  thing^ 
fit  only  for  triflers,  unworthy  the  notice  of  earnest  thinkers  and  work- 
ers. At  best,  to  use  the  words  of  Superintendent  Howland,  of  Chicago : 
'*  As  usually  taught  by  professionals,  they  consider  it  of  doubtful  utility.^ 

That  much  so-called  elocution,  the  methods  of  teaching  it,  and  the 
results  obtained  are  objectionable,  is  unfortunately  too  true.  To  many, 
elocution  means  anything  but  a  natural  expression  of  thoughts  and 
emotions.  It  is  associated  with  a  few  recitations  of  the  style  of  the 
** Polish  Boy"  and  others  of  that  ilk,  having  a  doubtful  literary  value, 
and  a  still  more  doubtful  moral  influence,  chosen,  one  is  forced  to  con- 
clude, for  the  opportunity  they  give  the  performer  to  attract  attention 
to  his  own  personality.  We  are  so  familiar  with  these  exhibitions,  these 
marks  of  elocution,  that  I  need  not  speak  further  of  them.  This  kind  of 
elocution  is  already  in  its  death  agony;  it  may  die  hard,  but  it  is  bound 
to  go;  yet  through  it  the  art  has  fallen  into  disrepute,  not  only  among 
educational  men  and  dramatic  artists,  but  among  people  of  culture  and 
taste  in  every  profession,  until  often,  when  speaking  of  my  work,  I  am 
uneasily  conscious  of  a  desire  to  explain  what  I  really  do  do,  and  thus 
make  way  for  the  elevated  noses  around  me  to  come  down. 

Out  of  this  reciting,  this  unwholesome  public  display  of  children,  pain- 
ful to  every  true  lover  of  childhood,  has  grown  an  idea  that  only  a  cer- 
tain  kind  of  a  child  should  study  elocution. 

I  can't  describe  her.  (I  say  her,  because  boys  do  not  often  take  nat- 
urally to  such  displays.)  Nature  may  have  been  niggardly  with  this 
girl  in  the  supply  of  brains,  in  the  absence  of  which  commodity  she  is 
apt  to  be  strained,  pert,  struck  at  herself,  and  usually  stage-struck. 
She  may  be  stoop-shouldered  and  flat-c^hested,  but  woe  to  the  teacher 
who  dares  to  suggest  that  brains  or  mental  and  physical  power  and 
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culture  are  among  the  first  requisites  of  an  elocutionist.  Teacbers  meet 
with  just  such  children  and  their  parents  every  day.  To  quote  their 
words,  they  have  a  "  talent  for  elocution."  They  wish  to  recite,  and 
recite  they  will;  while  injudicious  friends,  selfishly  wishing  to  please, 
**  maist  ruin  a' "  by  their  ill-timed  flattery.  That  better  thinking  and 
better  teaching  are  rapidly  doing  away  with  these  evils  I  may  safely 
affirm,  for  the  quality  of  the  work  done  in  any  department  determines 
its  usefulness.  The  work  of  the  late  Professor  Monroe,  of  Professor 
Churchill,  Dr.  Emerson,  Mrs.  Parker,  of  to-day,  and  many  other  faith- 
ful, genuine  teachers,  will  bear  witness  to  this  assertion. 

From  the  earliest  date  this  study  has  been  looked  upon  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  public  speaking — the  pulpit,  the  bar,  the  stage.  That  it  has 
helped  to  make  some  of  the  greatest  actors  and  orators  is  a  well-estab- 
lished fact..  Wendell  Phillips,  Charles  Sumner,  and  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  were  diligent  students  of  the  art.  Mr.  Beecher  says :  "  It  is 
the  consecration  of  the  whole  man  to  the  noblest  purposes  to  which  one 
can  address  himself,  aud  should  take  its  place  among  the  highest  de- 
partments of  education.''  In  the  schools  we  have  not  thought  much 
about  it,  except  as  a  sort  of  luxury,  to  be  indulged  in  for  Friday  after- 
noons, exhibition  days,  and  commencements.  Then  we  have  called  iu 
some  professional,  or  pressed  the  teacher  of  Greek  or  mathematics  into 
the  service,  and  attempted  to  graft  the  graces  of  oratory,  after  years  of 
neglect  of  all  that  goes  to  make  that  great  power. 

To  be  able  to  state  clearly  and  forcibly  one's  thoughts  in  public  is  an 
exceedingly  desirable  thing,  and  it  is  no  doubt  the  right  of  every  child 
to  have  the  training  that  shall  enable  him  to  do  so.  The  vital  question 
for  the  school  to  decide  is :  Do  we  claim  too  much  when  we  say  that  this 
form  of  expression,  like  all  other  forms,  is  a  means  of  development,  of 
mental,  moral,  and  physical  growth,  a  factor  iu  character-building,  a 
source  of  power,  a  preparation  for  life,  which  is  the  great  aim  of  all  edu- 
cation t  Many  of  the  arguments  lor  manual  training  are  equally  forcible 
when  applied  to  the  whole  body  as  the  medium  of  expression.  Among 
other  forms  of  expression,  man  writes  his  thoughts  in  words  that  live 
forever ;  he  carves  his  fancies  in  wood;  he  chisels  his  noblest  ideals  oat 
of  marble;  on  the  canvas  he  paints  in  glowiug  colors  his  fairest  dreams; 
he  puts  his  soul  into  his  voice  or  fingers  and  lifts  us  through  music  iuto 
an  atmosphere  of  joy  and  self  forget  fulness;  in  the  tones  of  his  voice, 
the  words  of  his  mouth,  the  movements  of  his  body,  he  proclaims  him- 
self so  that  he  who  runs  may  read,  and  thus  "he  turns,  as  the  soul 
knows  how,  the  earthly  gift  to  a  use  divine,^  and  through  expression 
grows  in  power  to  think,  to  feol,  to  execute. 

Every  human  being  has  in  some  measure  the  power  of  expressing 
himself  through  each  of  those  mediums,  and  if  education  is  the  highest, 
most  symmetrical,  most  harmouions  development  of  all  the  faculties, 
there  should  be  no  unused  i>o\vers,  no  neglect  of  any  gift  that  is  in  use; 
•very  form  of  expression  should  have  its  place  in  education,  because  no 
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one  can  take  the  place  of  tbe  other.  To  leave  one  oat  means  lack  of 
harmony^  a  crippling  of  tbe  wbole  being.  Wby,  tben,  sbould  tbe  schools 
leave  oat  that  which  lies  nearest  man's  heart,  namely,  tbe  voice  in 
speech  and  tbe  body  in  pantomime  t  Elocution  deals  with  these,  and 
involves  a  study  of  soul,  from  which  all  t bough  ts  and  emotions  spring, 
and  a  study  of  body,  through  which  all  thoughts  and  emotions  express 
themselves.  We  know  man  only  as  he  appears  to  us  in  the  body ;  we 
can  not  even  imagine  a  spirit  disassociated  from  form.  The  soul  acts 
tbrongh  the  body  and,  in  turn,  is  acted  upon  by  the  body,  this  action 
and  reaction  helping  or  hindering  their  mutual  growth;  and  every 
attempt  to  provide  a  training  for  the  one  that  ignores  their  intimate  re- 
lations and  dependence  upon  each  other  must  result  in  disaster. 

We  have  passed  through  all  stages  of  one-sided  education.  The 
Greeks  aimed  at  physical  beauty  and  perfection.  In  the  reaction,  the 
charch  crucified  the  flesh  for  the  good  of  the  soul;  and  in  these  days 
millions  are  spent  in  providing  brain-training  in  our  schools,  and  still 
we  are  talking  of  physical  culture  as  if  it  were  something  to  be  done  by 
itself  for  the  mere  sake  of  physical  health  and  power,  while  develop- 
ment comes  only  through  motion.  The  child's  first  manifestations  are 
motions ;  it  kicks  and  creeps,  investigates  everything  that  conies  in 
contact'  with  it,  runs,  hops,  and  jumps,  and  through  these  expressions 
of  itself  learns  the  world  around  it,  grows  in  mental  and  physical  power. 
Expression  is  life,  and  physical  training,  while  full  of  uses  as  a  means  of 
bodily  health,  has  its  highest  use  as  a  means  of  intellectual  and  moral 
growth.  ''  Thy  body,  at  its  best — how  far  can  it  project  thy  soul  on  its 
lone  way  t"  That  is  the  test,  if  the  body  would  fulfill  its  highest  des- 
tiny. 

All  habits  of  body,  whether  in  voice,  muscle,  or  nerve,  growing  out 
of  inherited  tendencies,  or  out  of  environments  that  tend  to  prevent  free 
expression  of  thought,  are  so  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  child's 
growth,  which  it  is  the  province  of  the  school  to  remove,  if  our  educa- 
tion aims  to  give  full  liberty.  Enough  i>roof  of  failure  exists  in  the  im- 
prisoned voices,  the  stooped  shoulders,  cramped,  narrow  chests,  slouch- 
ing walks,  jerk}',  angular,  self-conscious  movements,  so  common  among 
school  children,  especially  of  the  higher  grades,  and  when  we  consider 
that  each  of  these  tones,  inflections,  attitudes,  and  bearings  tends  to  re- 
produce the  emotions  and  conditions  of  which  it  is  the  legitimjite  expres- 
sion— that  the  boy  with  the  i)assive  chfst  will  become  meaner,  more 
cowardly,  more  hopeless,  or  physically  weaker,  and  that  every  time  he  is 
forced  to  assume  a  strong,  manly,  courageous,  hopeful  bearing,  a  step  is 
taken  toward  establishing  and  making  permanent  these  qualities  in  his 
character — the  peril  of  allowing  physical  expressions  of  evil  to  become 
fixed  grows  alarming,  and  the  necessity  of  a  training  that  shall  insist 
uyyon  those  expressive  of  good,  imperative.  A  physical  training  with 
this  in  view  must  meet  more  fully  than  any  other  the  requirements  of 
exercise  and  health,  because  it  brings  the  body  into  harmony  with  tbe 
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laws  of  its  own  organism.  Let  me  quote  from  a  letter  received  from  Mr. 
W.  B.  Powell,  who  bas  observed  tbis  form  of  training  and  can  speak  with 
autbority.  He  says :  "  If  the  subject  of  health  alone  is  to  be  considered, 
the  right  kind  of  elocutionary  drill  is  to  be  commended  in  the  highest 
degree.  No  other  work  in  physical  training  of  whose  results  I  have  any 
knowledge  is  as  satisfactory,  is  as  beneficial,  as  the  right  kind  of  work  in 
elocution."  Let  me  add  that  the  right  kind  of  elocution  aims  to  develop 
every  power  of  the  body;  to  make  it  free,  plastic,  capable  of  sponta- 
neous use  when  under  the  inspiration  of  thought.  It  teaches  a  deeper 
reverence  for  the  body,  as  divine  in  its  use  as  the  soul,  whose  true  help- 
meet it  should  be. 

I  speak  more  particularly  of  physical  training,  because  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  think  of  elocution  as  dealing  especially  with  voice  and  si>eech. 
These  are  but  other  forms  of  expression,  and  wrong  tones,  like  wrong 
attitudes  and  movements,  grow  out  of  wrong  thinking,  and  tend  to 
make  permanent  the  conditions  of  being  which  gave  them  birth.  Here 
I  am  at  liberty  to  quote  from  a  letter  written  by  Professor  McLeod,  of 
Abenleen,  Scotland  :  "  Elocution  may  be  made  a  mere  waste  of  time  if 
the  aim  of  the  teacher  is  merely  vocal  training,  or  even  to  develop 
mei*e  expressiveness.  I  desire  to  work  in  the  full  knowledge  that  be- 
hind every  bad  tone  there  lies  some  mental  error  or  defect,  and  that  the 
shortest  and  best  way  to  correct  speech  is  just  true  thought  and  feeling, 
wrong  sound  from  wrong  thought,  true  sound  from  its  parent  thought." 

Delects  in  articulation  require  a  skilled  knowledge  of  their  causes 
and  their  treatment.  Thetonesof  the  voice,  the  articulation  and  pronun- 
ciation of  English,  the  schools  hope  to  teach  through  the  reading  lessons; 
but  it  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  many  of  the  teachers  themselves  are 
wofuUy  deficient  in  the  first  requirements  of  good  readlag.  Thesharp^ 
loud  tones  of  voice,  or  the  nasal,  whining  ones,  the  slovenly  articula- 
tion, defective  utterance,  the  provincial  or,  worse,  the  over-nice,  pain- 
fully distinct  pronunciation  often  heard,  not  only  among  school  chil- 
dren but  among  teachers,  suggest  that  elocution  is  a  necessity,  first  for 
the  teachers,  who  are  unconsciously  teaching  all  they  themselves  are  to 
the  children,  for  children  are  born  imitators,  and  will  faithfully  repro- 
duce tiie  tones,  intiections,  mannerisms  of  speech,  bearings  of  body,  and 
even  gestures  of  those  about  them :  therefore  they  should  hear  only 
ele«rant  Knglish,  spoken  in  the  *•  soft,  low  voice,  so  excellent  a  thing 
in  woman,"  and  see  only  such  inovenients  of  body  as  are  expressive  of 
tiie  most  harmonious  conditions  of  beinjr.  The  more  perfect  the  physi- 
cal exi>ression  of  the  man  or  woman  in  voice,  speech,  and  movement, 
the  better  the  teacher.  Faults  strike  the  consciousness  of  the  child 
first,  because  they  are  iniuuinonious,  and  therefore  it  is  the  bad  points 
ot  the  teacher,  rather  than  iiis  j^ood  ones,  that  are  apt  to  be  perpetu- 
ated in  the  child,  an  I  that  not  thiiHiirli  total  depravity  or  original  sin 
in  him,  but  through  the  actual  transgression  of  the  teacher. 

Natural  expression  conditions  truthful  tones  of  voice,  strength  of  mas- 
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ole,  ease  m  the  ecouomic  ase  of  that  strength  which  is  called  grace,  and 
the  habit  of  unconscious  response  to  thought.  These  conditions  are 
the  inheritance  of  the  majority  of  children.  They  are  graceful,  they 
are  expressive,  they  say  what  they  mean,  suiting  the  action  to  the 
word^  there  is  no  question  about  the  truthfulness  of  their  inflections 
and  emphasis  when  their  own  wants  and  wishes,  likes  and  dislikes,  are 
to  be  made  known,  and  we  older  people,  stiffened  by  over-energizing, 
cramped  by  environment,  hampered  by  conventionality,  attempt  to  teach 
these  little  ones  to  express  themselves !  May  we  be  forgiven  !  One 
little  child  can  teach  us  more  about  natural  expression  than  the  great- 
est actor  that  ever  trod  the  stage.  It  is  the  little  child  that  leads  us ; 
he  thinks,  he  feels,  lie  acts,  unconscious  of  all  law  ]  he  is  the  only  free 
being,  and  instead  of  robbing  him  of  these  gifts  and  graces  of  his  child- 
hood, our  real  work  is  to  help  him  to  carry  them  through  his  school-life 
into  the  broader  life  of  the  world ;  to  make  his  power  of  expression  keep 
pace  with  the  mental  culture  upon  which  we  so  pride  ourselves ;  to  work 
with  unwearying,  never-ending  effort  to  keep  him  from  forming  bad 
habits;  and  if  we  keep  the  good  always  before  him  in  the  person  and 
speech  of  the  teacher,  half  this  work  is  done. 

The  mother  and  primary  teacher  should  be  artists  in  their  use  of 
themselves.  Colonel  Parker  says :  "  Elocution  should  be  employed  to 
teach  teachera  aloncj  so  they  may  use  bearing,  carriage,  voice,  articula- 
tion, melody,  harmony,  and  so  on,  as  a  great  means  and  influence  in  de- 
veloping character  in  the  pupils;  that  all  that  belongs  to  Delsarte 
means  power,  mental  and  moral,  ease  and  grace  for  the  teacher." 

There  is  a  feeling  abroad  that  grace  is  something  for  ladies  and  the 
dandies  of  the  drawing-room  to  cultivate;  but  awkwardness  means  loss 
of  power,  loss  of  strength,  and  waste  of  energy.  Therefore  the  very 
uses  of  life,  the  most  thorough  preparation  for  it,  give  the  highest  pos- 
sible warrant  for  the  cultivation  of  grace. 

A  practical  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  expression  involves  a  knowledge 
of  human  character  in  all  its  varieties  and  of  the  modes  whereby  it  re- 
veals itself  in  acts.  Such  knowledge  will  help  the  teacher  to  observe 
and  know  the  inherited  tendencies  of  the  child,  which,  through  wrong 
training,  tend  to  lead  downward  ;  ancl  also  to  apply  the  right  training 
at  the  right  time  in  a  spirit  of  love,  sympathy,  and  patience  born  of  a 
knowledge  of  their  cause. 

Among  older  children  much  of  the  training  is  reformatory,  and  re- 
quires untiring,  patient  toil  on  the  part  of  both  pupil  and  teacher. 
Only  an  unbounde<l  enthusiasm  aud  belief  in  the  work  will  sustain  the 
teacher,  for  this  growth,  like  all  growth,  is  sloic;  results  are  not  to  be 
exi>ected  in  a  few  months.  Right  doing  must  be  continued  in  until  it 
becomes  second  nature  and  produces  right  thinking.  Even  then,  it  is 
sad  to  say,  the  ol<l  habits  will  sometimes  try  to  assert  themselves.  Xo 
after-training  can  make  up  for  wrong  training  in  early  years. 

Three  years  ago  a  certain  class  of  twenty  girls  and  two  or  three  boys, 
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averaging  aboat  ten  and  a  half  years  of  age,  began  this  work.  One 
little  girl  carried  her  head  down  and  thrust  forward.  Every  day  she  is 
obliged  to  walk,  talk,  and  run  with  it  well  thrown  back,  sometimes 
carrying  a  bag  of  sand  or  a  book  on  it  to  strengthen  the  mnscles  that 
have  become  weakened  by  disase.  Another  sat,  stood,  and  walked 
with  flat,  receding  chest ;  another  was  narrow-chested.  To  these  a  few 
carefully  selected  physical  and  breathing  exercises  were  given,  and  the 
expression  of  some  emotion  that  called  for  an  opposite  carriage.  An- 
other halted  in  step;  one  lisped;  one  hesitated  in  speech;  and  soon. 
They  walk,  run,  bippity-hop  to  music  to  acquire  rhythm.  They  have 
all  kinds  of  movements  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  universal  motion. 
They  pick  up  books  and  handkerchiefs,  which  they  pass  to  each  other 
and  to  the  teacher  with  graceful  courtesy.  They  gather  imaginary 
flowers  and  fruits— real  enough  to  them — and  gradually  graceful,  rhyth- 
mic movements  are  becoming  habitual,  individual  faults  are  disappear- 
ing, and  normal,  healthy  attitudes  are  becoming  i>ermanent,  and  this  at 
the  age  which  is  usually  considered  the  most  awkward  one  in  a  child's 
life. 

Often  these  children  come  into  the  class,  and  without  a  word  from  the 
teacher  each  one  goes  at  the  practice  especially  prescribed  for  her,  just 
as  men  and  women  do  in  a  gynasium.  Criticism  never  seems  to  annoy 
them.  They  know  what  they  are  working  for.  They  recognize  the 
difficulties  and  gladly  accept  every  suggestion  without  any  apparent 
shyness  or  self-consciousness,  working  with  their  own  bodies  just  as 
they  would  with  any  other  material.  They  have  before  them  always 
the  best  ideals,  and  have  studied  from  casts  and  pictures  many  of  the 
forms  of  beauty  immortalized  by  the  classic  Greeks.  They  compare 
themselves  with  the  ideal  and  work  towards  it,  and  they  can  draw  a 
comparison  between  the  jmise  and  freedom  of  a  Diana  or  a  Hebe  and 
the  fashionable  belles  not  at  all  flattering  to  the  latter.  As  a  conse- 
quence, corsets  and  high  heeled  shoes  are  in  bad  repute.  The  whole 
sentiment  is  for  freedom. 

Moreover,  they  know  that  noble  expression  demands  noble  tliinkinp; 
that  no  affectation  of  the  graces  ^^vill  serve  ;  that,  as  Herbert  Si>encer 
says,  "Expression  is  feature  in  making,"  and  that  the  face  and  body  at 
sixty  are  but  the  history-  of  a  soul  that  has  beautified  or  disfigured 
them. 

They  arc  never  asked  to  read,  to  try  to  give  a  thought  beyond  their 
comprehension ;  for  there  is  no  surer  way  of  crushing  thinking-power 
and  making  an  originally  bright  boy  or  girl  a  stupid  one  than  by  attempt- 
ing to  make  him  express  what  he  can  not,  because  of  his  years  and  pres- 
ent condition  of  culture,  make  his  very  own. 

The  English  of  these  children  is  gradually  losing  its  peculiarities, 
spite  of  the  colored  nurses  and  servants  with  whom- they  are  sur- 
rounded.   The  price  paid  for  this  is  eternal  vigilance. 

They  know,  too,  something  of  the  melody  and  rhythm  of  English  prose 
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and  poetry.  Their  vocal  work  is  very  simple,  the  aim  being  to  calti- 
vate  the  voice  through  the  emotions,  and,  by  keeping  natnre  and  truth 
always  before  them,  they  read  without,  as  Bottom  has  it,  ^'aggravating 
the  voice.''  They  have  still  four  years  of  school  life  before  them,  and 
are  to  continue  this  study,  not,  as  you  see,  for  sake  of  public  display, 
but  for  sake  of  growth  and  general  intelligence. 

In  the  large  schools  of  the  great  cities  the  same  thought  could  be 
carried  forward,  adapting  it  to  existing  conditions,  and  making  the 
teacher  of  each  room  the  strongest  helper. 

Educators  have  been  heard  to  object  to  elocution  in  the  schools  be- 
cause of  the  kind  of  literature  used  by  many  elocutionists.  Certainly 
the  schools  have  no  use  for  literature  vicious  in  its  tendencies  or  of  even 
questionable  literary  value ;  but  there  is  an  abundance  ot  good  litera- 
ture for  such  study,  and  good  elocution  will  i)ut  life  and  spirit  into  it. 
No  other  study  of  literature  is  so  thorough  ;  the  thought  must  become 
a  part  of  the  life,  get  into  the  blood  and  circulation,  and  thus  it  devel- 
ops the  emotions,  and  makes  one  live  in  their  atmosphere;  hence  the 
peril  of  calling  into  being  evil,  and  the  imperative  demand  for  only  that 
literature  that  shall  rouse  and  make  active  good  and  noble  emotions, 
which,  in  turn,  give  rise  to  lofty  aspirations  and  lift  the  children  out  of 
the  common-place  of  every-day  life  into  the  atmosphere  of  poetry,  music, 
and  art,  from  which  they  may  draw  an  inspiration  that  will  give  them 
joy  in  the  use  of  their  full  powers,  no  matter  in  what  direction  life's 
work  may  lie.  Prof.  Mark  Bailey,  of  Yale  College,  once  i*emarked  that 
"a  thorough  study  of  each  literary  piece  in  the  higher  readers  will  be 
of  more  benetit  to  the  pupil  in  giving  him  an  insight  into  human  life, 
and  directive  power  and  influence  among  his. fellow-men,  than  all  he 
will  or  can  learn  from  the  other  branches  taught  in  the  schools." 

The.  taste  for  the  masterpieces  of  English  once  formed  and  with  it 
the  taste  for  truthful  dramatic  representation,  and  a  decisive  step  has 
been  taken  towards  purging  the  stage,  which  is  a  part  of  our  present 
civilization  and  one  of  our  great  educational  powers,  of  bad  morals  and 
bad  work.  Establish  a  taste  for  fine  dramatic  performances,  and  the 
immoral,  miserable  stuff  will  die  of  starvation. 

This  work  is  along  the  line  of  the  great  French  master,  Delsarte,  and 
I  know  that  these  results  are  the  aim  of  some  of  our  best  teachers ;  but, 
so  far  as  I  can  learn,  little  has  been,  done  in  this  country  towards  put- 
ting this  kind  of  training  into  the  schools.  Professor  Monroe  and 
others  have  made  vigorous  eilbrts  to  interest  the  teachers.  Some  of  the 
normal  schools  have  special  teachers,  notably  the  Cook  County  nor- 
mal, of  Illinois,  Mrs.  Frank  Stuart  Parker;  and  the  Oswego  normal. 
Dr.  Mary  V.  Lee.  Mr.  Powell  also  had  .it  one  time  a  special  teacher  in 
the  schools  of  Aurora,  111.,  and  he  says  no  one  thing  ever  accomplished 
so  much  for  the  children  in  so  many  directions. 

Professor  McLeod,  master  of  elocution  in  the  public  schools  of  Aber- 
deen, Scotland,  has  under  his  supervision  the  reading  and  speaking  of 
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ten  thoasand  children.  He  says :  <^The  study  of  elocation  was  intro- 
duced into  the  public  schools  (seventeen)^  grammar  schools,  and  girPs 
high  school  of  Aberdeen  in  1874.  I  organized  classes  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  teachers  and  assistants  in  the  principles  of  speech ;  then 
I  visit  once  a  week  every  school  and  personally  teach  the  class,  or 
classes." 

Professor  McLeod's  salary  is  paid  out  of  the  school  rates;  and  per- 
haps the  very  best  proof  that  the  work  has  been  satisfactory  is  that 
during  all  these  years  the  ratepayers  have  never  uttered  one  word  of 
grumbling. 

I  do  not  claim  that  elocution  is  a  universal  panacea.  I  do  not  believe 
we  shall  find  any  one  thing  that  will  cure  all  the  ills  the  children  are 
born  heirs  to.  Neither  can  I  prove  that  it  directly  brings  in  dollars 
and  cents,  except  as  all  intelligence  helps  to  do.  Perhaps  it  does  tend 
to  lessen  doctors'  bills.  But,  because  it  touches  all  sides  of  the  being, 
it  is  an  important  educational  factor,  one  that  the  schools  can  not  afford 
to  do  without. 

The  teachers  should  have  it,  because  they  are  models  for  the  children — 
teachers  of  expression — whether  they  will  or  no.  Both  teacher  and 
child  should  be  trained  in  elocution,  because  it  teaches  English  speech, 
because  it  teaches  how  to  get  and  give  thought  from  the  printed  page, 
because  it  frees  the  voice  and  lets  out  the  living  tone  that  speaks  from 
heart  to  heart— the  tones  of  sympathy,  dignity,  and  eloquence  that  at- 
tract towards  purity,  truth,  virtue,  and  love.  It  cultivates  the  aesthetic 
taste — the  love  for  the  beautiful  and  the  true  in  nature  and  art ;  and 
beauty  is  one  of  the  best  things  in  life.  It  insists  upon  a  physical 
training  that  not  only  makes  for  health  and  strength,  but  makes 
automatic  all  movements  of  body  that  save  force  and  produce  right 
thinking. 

The  public  schools  should  teach  elocution,  because  it  will  help  to  ac- 
complish these  objects  for  the  masses  for  whom  these  schools  exist,  and 
at  very  little  expense.  Genius  will  take  care  of  itself;  but  through 
this  training  many  a  poor,  cramped,  expressionless  boy  and  girl  (there 
are  plenty  of  such  in  the  schools,  and  they  are  not  going  to  be  sent  to 
special  schools  or  imbecile  asylums)  can  be  straightened  up  physically 
and  mentally,  taught  self-respect,  helped  into  some  deflniteness  of 
thought  and  purpose,  and  into  a  ^elf  helpful  and  helping  manhood  or 
womanhood. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mrs.  M.  S.  Hart,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  opened  the  discussion.  She 
thought  much  of  the  adverse  criticism  on  elocution  was  caused  by  those 
who  are  not  artists.  Just  as  soon  as  the  child  is  able  to  express  his 
thoughts  he  should  be  taught  to  express  himself  distinctly  and  cor- 
rectly. The  child  must  be  natural  and  spontaneous,  but  trained  in 
correct  habits. 
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Pbof.  Silas  G.  Eeiff,  of  Philadelphia,  continaing  the  discassioD, 
said  that  effective  oral  expression  is  produced  by  an  adequate  grasp  of 
the  thought,  and  a  proper  control  of  the  media  of  expression.  The  true 
teaching  of  the  subject  will  be  mainly  devoted  to  securing  to  the  pupil 
a  full  possession  of  the  thought.  Its  educational  value  thus  becomes 
apparent.  As  generally  understood  and  taught,  it  lias  little  educational 
value.  So  far  as  the  teaching  of  reading  in  the  public  schools  is  con- 
cemed,  its  object  is  not  primarily  to  develop  the  power  of  oral  expres. 
sion,  but  to  give  the  power  to  get  thought  by  means  of  printed  language- 
The  great  cause  of  ineffective  oral  expression  is  to  be  sought,  not  in 
the  expression  itself,  but  in  the  thought  back  of  it.  Thought  properly 
conceived  will  generate  its  own  expression.  As  ordinarily  grasped, 
however,  the  expression  resulting  fails  in  satisfactory  results. 
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now   SHALL    THE    QUALIFICATIONS    OF   TEACHERS    BE 

DETERMINED  ! 

By  A.  S.  Draper, 

State  Superintendent  of  Puhlio  Instruciiony  Xew  York, 

Who  sball  be  permitted  to  teach  in  the  public  schools,  and  by  whom, 
in  what  manner,  and  upon  what  general  principles  shall  the  qnaliflca- 
tious  of  teachers  be  determined,  is  a  question  than  which  there  is  none 
more  vital  connected  with  the  administration  of  schools.  It  goes  to 
the  very  root  and  foundation  of  all  substantial  school  work.  When  an 
unqualified  person  is  certified  under  legal  forms  and  by  the  law's  officers 
to  be  qualified,  it  not  only  casts  reproach  and  discredit  upon  the  law 
and  its  officers,  but  it  brings  school  administration  into  contempt.  The 
unqualified  teacher  is  a  blight  upon  the  schools.  He  has  a  certain  ad- 
vantage over  his  qualified  neighbor  engaged  in  the  same  work,  for  he 
is  willing  to  work  for  less  money  and  submit  to  more  indignities,  and 
accordingly  he  finds  the  most  ready  employment.  So  long  as  an  indis- 
criminate issuance  of  certificateL  continues  in  any  State,  no  matter 
whether  under  the  forms  of  law  or  not,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a 
teaching  profession,  no  general  and  proper  exaltation  of  the  teacher's 
vocation,  and  no  systematic  organization  for  aggressive  and  progressive 
educational  work. 

What  has  been  and  is  being  done  to  make  sure  that  only  proper 
persons  are  in  charge  of  the  public  schools  ?  I  will  endeavor  to  state 
the  situation  fairly  and  as  fully  as  I  can  in  a  paragrai)h.  From  the 
early  days  there  have  existed  some  sort  of  legal  provisions  against  un- 
qualified teachers.  All  of  the  States  have  provided  some  statutory 
method  for  determining  and  certifying  the  qualifications  of  teachers. 
Each  State  has  a  way  peculiar  to  itself.  The  school  laws  of  the  differ- 
ent States  to  which  I  have  been  able  to  refer  indicate  that  examinations 
are  held  and  licenses  issued  very  generally  by  or  under  the  direction  of 
State  boards  in  the  West,  by  county  boards  in  the  South,  while  in  con- 
servative New  England  the  old-fashioned,  time-honored  school  com- 
mitteemen inspect  the  schools  and  license  the  teachers.  Xew  Jersey 
and  Indiana  have  as  good  systems,  I  should  think,  as  any  State  in  the 
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Union.  I  presame  I  will  not  be  wide  of  the  mark  if  I  say  that^  gen- 
erally, there  are  three  classes  of  authorities  for  granting  licenses  in  the 
different  States,  viz :  First,  a  State  board  or  superintendent ;  second, 
normal  schools;  and  third,  county  or  district  boards,  or  commissioners 
in  the  country  and  city  boards  or  superintendents  in  the  cities.  I  have 
no  means  of  determining  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  what  proportion 
of  the  teachers'  licenses  of  the  country  are  issued  by  these  respective 
classes  of  authority,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  very  large  part,  proba- 
bly four-fifths  of  them,  are  by  county,  district,  city,  or  town  oflicials. 
In  many  cases  where  licenses  are  issued  by  State  authorities  they  are 
predicated  upon  the  action  of  local  boards  or  officers.  In  most  cases 
these  local  officials  are  elected  by  popular  vote,  although  in  one  or  two 
States  they  are  chosen  by  the  school  trustees  in  their  respective  jurisdic- 
tions, and  in  one  or  two  other  cases  they  are  appointed  by  State  boards. 
Ordinarily  they  are  not  required  to  show  that  they  themselves  possess 
qualifications  for  determining  the  qualifications  of  others.  They  do  not 
follow  any  systematic  or  open-handed  procedure,  except  in  cases  when 
a  capable  man  with  a  stifit'  backbone  establishes  one  for  himself.  Fre- 
quently they  are  incapable  of  holding  examinations.  In  other  cases  the 
forms  of  an  examination  are  gone  through  with,  but  it  is  only  a  show 
and  farce  in  fact.  The  opportunities  for  corruption  are  open,  and  in- 
stances thereof  are  not  unknown.  In  both  the  cities  and  the  country 
it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  educational  system  oftends  and  in- 
sults honest  womanhood  by  putting  it  at  the  mercy  of  an  ignorant  boor 
or  a  conscienceless  political  time-server,  who  has  the  unlimited  power 
to  grant  or  refuse  a  license  to  teach  in  the  public  schools. 

it  must  be  borne  in  mind  also  that  every  local  officer,  capable  or  in- 
capable, good  or  bad,  is  subject  to  all  manner  of  personal  or  political 
influences,  which  will  compel  him  to  prostitute  his  oificial  action  to  their 
advantage,  or  which  will  at  once  set  about  taking  off  his  ofiicial  head; 
and  one  selfish,  scheming,  active  man,  having  a  grievance  to  redress, 
can  do  more  to  tear  down  a  school  oflicer  in  a  day  than  a  hundred  well- 
meaning  but  inditt'erent  men  will  do  to  uphold  him  in  a  month. 

Not  losing  sight  of  the  fact  that  in  some  parts  of  the  country  there 
are.better  arrangements  than  in  others,  and  that  in  one  or  two  cases 
there  may  be  a  plan  in  operation  against  which  there  is  not  so  much  to 
be  said,  it  is  submitted  that  in  general  we  have  in  this  country  no 
proper  systems  for  determining  the  (pialifications  of  teachers ;  that  there 
are  no  adequate  safeguards  against  the  issuance  of  certificates  to  per- 
sons having  neither  the  intellectual  qualifications,  the  moral  fitness, 
nor  the  practical  common  sense  essential  in  an  instructor  of  youth. 
Where  this  is  not  the  case  the  fact  is  not  due  to  any  system  which  pre- 
vents its  being  so,  but  to  the  superior  intelligence  of  the  people  of  the 
localit}'  or  to  the  fact  that  in  some  places  intelligence  has  a  wa}'  of 
making  itself  felt  in  public  affairs  to  an  extent  much  greater  than  iu 
others.    This  is  not  to  be  relied  upon  generally. 
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The  educational  problem  in  the  United  States  is  continnaUy  becom- 
ing more  and  more  difficult.  Our  population  is  advancing  rapidly,  and 
the  accretions  are  not  in  all  cases  desirable.  Wealth  is  accumulating 
in  places  to  an  astonishing  extent,  while  extreme  poverty  is  more  preva- 
lent and  more  biting  than  ever  in  other  places ;  we  have  yet  no  ade- 
quate system  for  compelling  attendance  upon  the  schools,  and  our  un- 
educated class  is  not  getting  smaller;  blind  partisanship,  jealous  of 
power  for  selfish  purposes,  yields  nothing  which  it  can  hold  and  clutches 
at  opportunities  to  name  teachers  and  put  the  millions  which  go  for 
teachers'  wages  to  personal  or  political  advantage.  I  see  no  reason  to 
expect  that  this  state  of  affairs  will  grow  better.  Indeed,  it  may  be  ex- 
pected to  grow  more  and  more  troublesome  and  difficult  to  deal  with. 

The  full  and  permanent  success  of  our  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, however,  depends  upon  a  school  system  which  shall  meet  this 
situation  fully  and  squarely,  and  which  shall  be  established  upon  so 
firm  a  foundation,  that  it  will  be  able  to  cope  successfully  with  the 
situation  of  the  future,  no  matter  how  troublesome  or  difficult  it  may 
become.  Such  a  school  establishment  must  be  an  entirely  different 
affair  from  the  one  we  have  employed  in  the  earlier  development  of  the 
Eepublic.  It  can  result  only  from  more  general  governmental  aid  and 
more  direct  and  complete  governmental  control  of  the  schools. 

Fully  aware  that  I  am  now  trenching  upon  contested  ground,  I  must 
be  allowed  to  apparently  digress  and  expand  a  little  in  order  to  sustain 
my  conclusions. 

The  history  of  schools  in  America  is  practically  contemporaneous 
with  the  history  of  the  settlement  of  the  country  by  the  whites.  The 
first  settlers  came  with  no  idea  of  living  in  barbarism.  In  their  heads 
and  hearts  they  brought  schools  and  churches,  and  they  set  them  up 
when  they  did  their  homes.  From  then  till  now,  wherever  there  has 
grown  up  an  accumulation  of  people,  there  has  been  enough  of  intel- 
lectual and  Christian  progress  to  follow  the  noteworthy  early  example. 
Schools  have  always  come  directly  from  the  people,  they  have  sprung 
up  whenever  and  wherever  there  has  been  any  settled  gathering  of  the 
people,  and  they  have  been  largely  supported  and  managed  by  locali- 
ties. 

It  is  an  accepted  doctrine  in  this  country  that  governments  shall  ex- 
ercise only  such  powers  as  are  necessary  to  attain  the  ends  of  govern- 
ment, that  the  General  Government  shall  not  trench  upon  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  States,  and  that  the  States  shall  not  undertake  to  control 
affairs  which  may  be  left  to  localities.  In  view  of  this  common  doctrine, 
of  the  fact  that  local  assemblages  have  always  originated  and  managed 
schools,  and  of  the  esteem  in  which  education  is  held  throughout  the 
country,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  people  do  not  look  with  equanimity 
upon  too  much  interference  with  their  school  affairs  from  a  distance. 

But  notwithstanding  this,  it  is  vital  that  there  shall  be  enough  of 
governmental  support  and  governmental  direction  in  all  school  affairs 
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to  insure  the  accomplishment  of  the  purpose  for  which  schools  are  main- 
tained.  The  changed  conditions  consequent  upon  the  heterogeneous 
character  of  our  largely  increased  population  and  the  fact  that  that 
population  is  so  accumulating  in  mighty  cities,  and  so  rapidly  covering 
our  widely  expanded  territory,  are  such  as  to  necessitate  more  aid  and 
stronger  management  than  in  the  early  days,  if  the  object  for  which 
schools  are  maintained  is  to  be  attained. 

Furthermore,  schools  are  maintained  for  a  different  object  than  in 
the  early  days.  Then,  schools  were  operated  for  the  good  of  the  child; 
now,  for  the  safety  of  the  State.  Then,  schools  were  maintained  by  per- 
sons having  children  at  their  own  expense,  and  only  for  the  benefit  of 
their  own  children,  or  by  the  philanthropically  disposed  people  as  a 
charity  oflTeriug  to  the  poor;  now,  they  are  maintained  by  the  entire 
people  at  general  cost  for  the  conservation  of  interests  which  are  com- 
mon to  all.  In  other  words,  we  have  come  to  learn,  in  the  course  of 
time,  by  reason  of  changed  circumstances  and  in  the  light  of  experi- 
ence, that  we  must  not  only  have  schools,  but  that  we  must  have  a  com- 
prehensive, harmonious,  and  progressive  system  of  schools.  We  have 
come  to  know  that  individual  schools,  subject  to  the  precarious  support 
and  the  uncertain  management  of  localities,  in  their  own  way,  no  mat- 
ter whether  that  way  is  a  good  one  or  a  bad  one,  are  not  enough.  By 
almost  common  consent,  in  our  generation,  there  must  be  firmly  estab- 
lished a  general  system  of  education,  which  shall  be  adequately  sup- 
ported and  wisely  directed  everywhere;  which  shall  be  free  to  all  as  a 
common  right  and  without  any  taint  or  smack  of  charity  about  it ;  which 
will  be  certain  to  educate  not  only  some  but  all  of  the  people,  and  not 
only  to  educate  them,  but  to  do  so  in  a  way  which  will  insure  good  citi- 
zenship. Such  a  system  has  come  to  be  generally  and  proudly  recog- 
nized as  a  distinguishing  American  institution,  essential  to  the  stability 
and  perpetuity  of  our  manner  of  government.  That  such  a  system  can 
rest  upon  a  sure  foundation  only  when  largely  sup]>orted  and  directed 
from  common  centres  and  by  governmental  authority,  and  that  it  will 
be  so  to  a  much  larger  degree  in  the  future  than  it  is  now,  is  another 
principle  which  has  not  been  so  readily-  or  generously  recognized,  but 
it  is,  I  am  confident,  none  the  less  sound  and  true. 

Our  governmental  organism  is  such,  that  the  duty  of  seeing  to  it  that 
such  a  system  is  so  maintained  and  directed  is  one  which  falls  upon 
the  several  States.  Jt  is  not  so  decreed  in  the  Constitution ;  that  of 
the  Federal  Government  makes  no  mention  whatever  of  the  matter. 
Indeed  our  present  views  upon  the  subject  have  been  formed  since  most 
of  the  constitutions  were  made.  But  it  is  so  in  law  and  in  fact,  it  is  so 
in  the  common  understanding  and  at  the  common  desire  of  thoughtful 
people,  and  from  the  necessities  of  the  case. 

If  States  may  rightfully  take  charge  of  a  general  educational  system 
among  their  people  to  some  extent,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  argue  that 
they  may  for  they  have  been  doing  so  for  a  long  time  and  without  hav- 
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ing  the  right  questioned,  then  they  may  and  mast  do  so  to  an  extent 
sufficient  to  accomplish  the  end  for  which  an  educational  system  is 
maintained.  Educational  progress  in  America  must  necessarily  be  along 
general  lines,  and  as  the  result  of  general  and  systematic  action ;  it 
can  not  be  left  dependent  upon  the  uncertain  course  of  localities,  and 
States  must  more  thoroughly  and  efifectually  supervise  and  direct  school 
affairs  in  the  future  than  in  the  past  if  they  would  make  sure  of  uni- 
versal education  of  such  a  kind  and  character  as  will  turn  out  good  cit- 
izenship, and  promote  the  well-being  of  the  State,  to  an  extent  which 
will  j  ustify  general  taxation  for  the  support  of  schools.  The  continually 
changing  circumstances  in  this  country,  the  fact  that  educational  inter- 
ests must  contend  with  more  difficult  conditions  now  than  heretofore, 
and  must  expect  to  contend  with  still  more  difficult  conditions  hereafter 
than  now,  taken  in  connection  with  the  new  theories  upon  which  our 
young  system  of  free  and  general  education  is  based,  all  call  for  more 
liberal  State  aid,  and  more  vital  State  control  and  supervision  than 
heretofore,  and  all  point  to  the  fact  that  this  will  be  so  to  a  greater  and 
still  greater  extent  as  the  population  continues  to  increase,  and  as  the 
circumstances  of  the  people  become  more  and  more  diverse  and  extreme. 

It  follows  then  that  the  qualifications  of  teachers  in  the  public  schools 
should  be  determined  under  the  supervision  and  control  of  State  author- 
ities acting  pursuant  to  general  and  well  known  regulations.  The 
matter  should  never  be  left  to  their  unrestricted  and  unguided  action, 
and  much  less  should  it  to  the  unguided  action  of  boards  of  education 
or  superintendents  in  the  cities,  or  of  commissioners  in  the  country. 

If  experience  has  taught  anything  it  is  that  normal  training  is  nec- 
essary to  the  equipment  of  a  good  teacher.  If  all  of  our  teachers  could 
be  required  to  secure  their  certificate  only  at  the  end  of  a  regular  course 
of  professional  work  in  a  normal  school,  maintained  and  directed  by  the 
State,  it  would  be  well ;  but  that  is  clearly  impracticable.  We  have  all 
learned  before  now  not  only  that  the  need  for  new  teachers  far  exceeds 
the  ability  of  the  normal  schools  to  supply  them,  but  also  that  the  body 
of  teachers  in  the  country  schools  who  only  expect  to  make  teaching  a 
temporary  makeshift  or  stepping-stone  to  something  else,  will  not,  and 
in  most  cases  can  not,  incur  the  expense  involved  in  taking  a  course  at 
a  normal  school  when  the  only  return  for  the  investment  will  be  the 
])rivilege  of  teaching,  if  they  can  secure  employment,  for  miserable  pay, 
with  the  certainty  of  being  displaced  in  a  little  time  to  make  way  for 
the  favorite  of  a  newly-elected  trustee,  who  comes  into  office  with  the 
idea  that  the  one  thing  for  which  he  wtis  chosen  was  to  turn  out  the  old 
teacher  and  put  in  a  new  one. 

If  teachers  could  be  licensed  directly  and  exclusively  by  State  boards 
or  State  superinUMidents,  i)ursuant  to  stated  and  public  examinations, 
governed  by  published  regulations,  the  work  would  be  undoubtedly 
well  done,  and  the  interests  of  the  school  system  would  unquestionablv 
be  protected.    But  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  better,  and  more  in  accord- 
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anoe  with  the  ideas  of  governmeDt  to  which  we  have  been  schooled,  for 
States  to  control  and  direct  the  matter  through  local  officers  than  ex- 
clusively through  officials  so  far  removed  from  the  people.  In  any 
event  I  will  clearly  say  that  I  have  no  idea  that  better  results  would 
be  attained  through  State  than  through  local  officials,  except  in  so  far 
as  the  former  are  more  prominently  before  the  j)ublic  and  more  directly 
responsible  to  public  sentiment  than  the  latter.  What  is  necessary  in 
both  cases  is  that  the  official,  whatever  his  grade  or  station,  shall  be 
the  agent  of  and  be  made  to  carry  out  a  system,  rather  than  left  to  bis 
own  judgment  or  caprice.  If  you  say  this  is  a  degraded  estimate  of 
official  capacity  and  official  integrity,  I  answer  that  it  may  be  so,  and 
that  in  many  cases  it  would  unquestionably  be  unjust.  I  do  not  base 
my  proposition  so  much  upon  my  general  estimate  of  official  capacity 
and  integrity,  for  I  think  better  of  those  qualities  in  public  life  than 
would  be  apparent  from  my  observations  in  this  connection,  but  I  predi- 
cate it  more  upon  my  knowledge  of  the  weakness  of  unsupported  official 
backbone  under  our  S3'stem  of  popular  and  frequent  elections.  The  ex- 
perience of  States  has  shown  that  the  proposition  is  sound.  Examining 
and  licensing  teachers  by  one  man  or  by  a  small  body  of  men  will  never 
have  public  confidence  unless  the  action  is  open-handed  and  above 
board,  governed  by  a  fixed  and  w^ell  understood  system  of  procedure, 
which  will  do  away  with  any  likelihood  of  things  being  done  about 
which  the  public  do  not  know.  In  any  event,  whether  I  am  right  or 
wrong  in  my  estimate  of  official  integrity,  or  capacity,  or  backbone,  we 
had  better  have  the  system.  Good  systems  work  well,  and  save  a  great 
deal  of  wear  and  tear  upon  men.  There  is  a  possibility  of  bad  or  weak 
men  getting  into  official  stations,  and  even  good  men  go  astray  now 
and  then. 

But  I  apprehend  that  there  is  no  State  in  which  the  examination  and 
licensing  of  teachers  is  conducted  by  State  officers  without  the  help  of 
city,  county,  or  district  agents  or  representatives. 

We  must  then  come  to  the  question.  How  is  the  State  to  determine 
the  qualification  of  teachers  over  a  wide  expanse  of  territory,  embracing 
great  cities  as  well  as  sparsely  settled  (jountiy,  if  not  through  normal 
schools  or  State  officials  directly  i 

It  may  do  so  through  city  superintendents  or  county  or  district  com- 
missioners. 

In  that  case  it  should  make  sure  that  such  superintendents  or  com- 
missioners are  themselves  able  to  show  proper  qualifications,  to  the 
end  that  the  examin.ations  may  be  in  competent  hands.  It  may  provide 
that  certificates  shall  be  granted  only  after  stated  public  examinations 
which  shall  be  conducted,  at  least  in  part,  in  writing.  The  question  papers 
should  previously  be  presented  to  and  approved  by  the  State  board  or 
State  superintendent,  and  kept  for  the  subsequent  inspection  of  any  in- 
terested person.  The  answer  papers  should  also  be  kept  on  file  and  sub- 
ject to  the  inspection  of  persons  interested,  or  for  review  in  case  of  dis- 
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pute.  The  examining  officers  shoald  be  given  the  right  to  extend  an 
examination,  either  orally  or  in  writing,  to  any  reasonable  extent|  and 
should  be  permitted  to  put  their  standards  as  high  as  they  please,  and 
to  refuse  a  certificate  whenever  they  see  fit ;  but  they  should  be  pro- 
hibited from  issuing  one  to  any  candidate  who  does  not  at  least  attain 
a  prescribed  standard  of  excellence  upon  the  question  papers  approved 
by  State  authority.  Kow,  if,  in  addition  to  this,  examinations  are  held 
simultaneously  throughout  the  State^  upon  specified  days  in  every 
month  (unless  omitted  because  unnecessary),  and  if  the  question  papers 
are  first  prepared  by  the  State  authorities,  and  forwarded  to  the  local 
superintendent  or  commissioner  under  seal,  to  be  opened  only  after  the 
class  has  assembled,  and  if  the  answer  papers  of  such  candidates  as  the 
local  examiner  approves  are  forwarded  to  the  State  Department  for  re- 
view and  approval,  the  arrangement  is  still  more  perfect,  for  it  has  the 
advantage  of  uniformity  throughout  the  State,  and  gives  the  certificate 
current  vahie  everywhere. 

In  this  way  the  State  does  not  undertake  to  say  who  shall  teach  in 
the  public  schools ;  but  it  does  say,  as  it  ought  to,  who  shall  not  do 
so.  It  establishes  a  minimum  standard  of  intellectual  qualifications, 
which  all  must  attain.  It  eliminates  favoritism  from  the  problem,  it 
protects  the  local  officials,  it  puts  candidates  upon  their  merits,  it  helps 
the  capable  and  the  worthy,  it  gains  and  holds  public  confidence  in 
the  administration  of  the  schools.  Holding  the  standards  of  qualifica- 
tions in  its  own  hands,  it  can  make  them  low  at  first,  and  raise  them 
gradually  as  circumstances  will  permit.  In  this  way  it  can  prevent  the 
multiplying  of  certificates,  and  the  competition  among  teachers  which 
ordinarily  works  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  best,  and  it  can  nurture 
and  sustain  a  teaching  profession,  and  make  the  vocation  a  respectable 
and  respected  one. 

It  will  be  said  that  there  are  successful  teachers  who  can  not  pass 
written  examinations,  and  that  allowance  should  be  made  for  practical 
common  sense  and  actual  experience.  Allowance  is  to  be  made  for 
these  things,  as  much  allowance  as  the  examiner  sees  fit  to  make  for 
them.  It  is  only  insisted  that  a  minimum  standard  shall  be  attained, 
which  shall  be  no  higher  than  the  circumstances  shall  indicate  to  be 
wise.  On  the  other  hand,  I  should  hardly  like  to  admit  that  the 
teacher  of  long  experience,  who  can  not  i)ass  an  examination,  is  ordi- 
narily as  good  a  teacher  as  the  one  of  less  experience  who  can.  There 
lire,  of  course,  excei)tional  cases;  but  we  need  general  rules  for  the 
good  of  all,  and  they  can  not  be  made  to  meet  exceptional  cases. 

I  think  I  ought  to  express  the  opinion  here  that  the  authority  to  de- 
termine the  qualifications  of  teachers  ought  never  to  be  given  to  the 
l)erson  or  board  having  the  power  to  ,emi)loy  teachers,  and  that  the 
j)erson  or  board  exercising  one  power  ought  never  to  be  dependent 
upon  the  person  or  board  possessin^j:  the  other. 

A  word  as  to  the  certificates :    Tliey  should  be  so  framed  as  to  con- 
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form  to  the  examination  upon  which  they  are  based.  They  shonld 
show  apon  their  face  jast  what  they  are  worth.  They  should  indicate 
when  and  where,  and  upon  what  subjects  the  holder  was  examined,  and 
the  standing  upon  each  study  covered  by  the  examination.  They 
should  be  made  for  a  comparatively  brief  time  in  the  lowest  grade,  and 
the  time  should  be  lengthened  as  the  grades  advance,  until  the  teacher 
is  relieved  from  all  further  examination  and  given  a  life  certificate. 
This  gives  teachers  something  to  work  for,  it  stimulates  effort  all  along 
the  line,  it  aids  the  most  worthy,  and  secures  and  holds  for  the  school 
system  the  best  and  most  experienced.  If,  in  addition  to  this,  it  is  ar- 
ranged that  the  lower-grade  certificates  shall  never  be  issued  to  the  same 
person  more  than  a  given  number  of  times,  that  the  new-comers  must 
make  some  progress  or  go  out,  an  additional  incentive  to  industr}^  is  in- 
troduced, which  will  not  fail  to  be  effectual. 

In  conclusion,  then,  and  by  way  of  recapitulation,  I  lay  down  the  fol- 
lowing propositions  concerning  the  determination  of  qualifications  of 
teachers : 

1.  The  several  States  should  take  direct  control  and  supervision  of 
the  entire  matter. 

2.  The  work  should  be  held  to  be  of  a  professional  nature,  and  com- 
mitted only  to  the  hands  of  persons  who  have  established  their  qualifi- 
cations for  such  a  special  service. 

3.  It  may  properly  be  performed  to  some  extent  through  a  system  of 

normal  schools. 

4.  When  performed  by  oflicials  they  should  not  be  left  entirely  at  their 

own  discretion ;  but  should  be  made  the  representative  of  a  system, 
and  should  be  required  to  follow  general  and  well-known  regulations, 
80  framed  as  to  prevent  personal  or  political  considerations  from  influ- 
encing the  determination,  and  make  sure  that  the  success  of  candidates 
will  depend  alone  upon  their  merits. 

5.  The  regulations  should  require  that  the  examinations  should  be 
public,  and  at  stated  times ;  that  they  shall  be  conducted  to  a  certain 
extent  at  least  in  writing ;  that  such  question  papers  shall  be  first  ap- 
proved by  State  authority,  and  that  the  answer  papers  shall  be  kept  on 
file ;  that  no  certificate  shall  be  issued  except  to  candidates  who  attain 
a  minimum  standard  of  excellence,  required  by  the  State ;  if  an  emer- 
gency arises  issue  a  temporary  permit  without  examination,  good  un- 
til after  the  next  stated  examination.  I  am  confident  that  better  results 
will  also  be  attained  if  examinations  are  held  simultaneously  through- 
out a  State  upon  questions  prepared  by  State  authority,  and  if  the 
answer  papers  are  forwarded  to  the  State  Department  to  be  marked 
and  filed. 

6.  Blank-books,  to  be  kept  by  the  local  superintendent  or  commis- 
sioner, should  be  provided,  which  are  properly  arranged  for  keeping  a 
record  of  all  of  the  essential  facts  connected  with  the  examiuation  of 
each  candidate,  which  shall  be  a  public  record,  and  at  all  times  subject 
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to  the  direction  of  the  State  board  or  the  State  superintendent,  and  shall 
be  transmitted  by  the  local  saperintendent  or  commissioner  to  his  suc- 
cessor in  office. 

If,  beyond  this,  it  is  arranged  that  certificates  shall  be  arranged  to 
conform  to  this  system,  and  show  the  standing  of  each  holder  upon  each 
study  covered  by  the  examination,  and  that  the  grades  are  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  require  teachers,  or  make  it  to  their  interest,  to  advance,  I 
am  confident  that  something  material  will  have  been  done  to  build  up  a 
teaching  profession  in  the  United  States,  and  to  establish  an  educa- 
tional system  upon  so  firm  a  foundation  that  it  can  cope  with  the  future, 
no  matter  what  that  future  may  have  in  store  for  the  Republic. 


DISCUSSIOK 
Eemarks  by  E.  E.  Higbee, 

state  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction^  Pennsylvania. 

Great  difficulties  must  be  met  in  the  effort  to  ascertain  the  qualifica- 
tions of  those  desiring  to  enter  upon  any  public  vocation.  After  once 
entering  upon  the  practical  duties  of  the  vocation,  the  success  of  the 
candidate  may  be  regarded  the  most  secure  and  ready  test  of  qualifica- 
tion. 

In  the  legal  profession  the  lawyer's  actual  success  in  practice,  his 
pleas  before  the  judge,  his  arguments  before  the  jurors,  and  his  wise 
counsel  to  parties  entering  upon  any  form  of  litigation  or  business,  form 
a  fair  test  of  his  general  and  specific  qualifications  for  the  work  of  his 
calling.  But  all  these  tests  are  wanting  in  reference  to  the  novitiate 
who  has  had  no  professional  experience.  Hence  it  has  been  found  nec- 
essary among  lawyers  to  guard  with  great  care  against  the  danger  of 
incompetency,  by  testing  the  qualifications  of  those  becoming  students 
at  law,  as  well  as  of  those  who  wish  to  be  admitted  to  the  bar  as  actual 
practitioners.  The  same  is  the  case  with  other  professions.  The  phy- 
sician must  have  his  well-attested  credentials  before  entering  upon  his 
professional  work,  so  also  the  clergyman,  and  so  also  the  teacher. 

There  are  three  classes  of  teachers  whose  qualifications  are  to  be  as- 
certained through  the  test  of  examinations,  or  close,  critical  inspections : 
First,  that  large  body  of  candidates  who  have  had  no  practical  experi- 
ence in  teaching;  second,  those  candidates  who  have  had  some  profes- 
sional experience,  and  desire  to  have  their  advanced  professional  skill 
properly  and  ollicially  rccof^nized;  and  third,  those  that  are  in  our  nor- 
mal schools,  fitting  theiuselvos  by  specific  professional  studies  and  prac- 
tice for  their  chosen  calling. 

The  first  ofters  the  most  difilculties.  All  the  examinations  in  either 
class  must  be  by  State  authority,  and  under  proper  legal  regulations 
and  limitations.  But  in  the  case  of  the  first  class  of  candidates,  inso- 
much as  no  data  of  professional  experience  can  come  into  view,  the 
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amiuatioD  must  chiefly  concern  itself  with  scholastic  attainments  and 
personal  character,  and  should  be  as  rigid  and  sifting  as  the  conditions 
and  the  locality  will  allow.  It  has  generally  been  found  most  conven- 
ient to  adopt  the  county  divisions  of  a  State  already  definitely  fixed,  and 
commission  a  qualified  superintendent  of  each  county  to  conduct  these 
examinations  under  certain  clearly  defined  limits ;  namely,  that  the  es- 
tablished  minimum  course  of  studies  must  be  thoroughly  taken  up  by 
the  examined,  that  no  study  whatever  should  be  taught  by  any  teacher 
who  has  not  been  examined  therein,  and  that  proper  notice  be  given  of 
the  examinations!,  that  the  school  boards  may  be  present  if  so  desiring. 

The  certificate  based  upon  such  an  examination  must  be  a  provisional 
one.  The  examinations  discover  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  branches  em- 
braced in  the  State  curriculum,  a  good  degree  of  general  information,  a 
spirit  of  studious  inquiry,  an  earnestness  of  moral  character,  and  a 
dawning  sense  of  professional  responsibility,  but  nothing  more.  As 
yet  it  can  not  be  said  with  any  positiveness  that  he  will  prove  a  suc- 
cessful teacher  without  this  important  proviso,  that,  if  he  carry  into  the 
ethical  work  of  the  school-room  the  application  of  his  attainments  and 
general  culture  of  life,  he  will  become  a  good  professii)nal  teacher.  The 
certificate,  from  the  very  circumstances  of  the  case,  must  be  provisional, 
and  valid  only  for  a  brief  period,  a  period  never  longer  than  one  year. 
The  certificate  should  be  within  the  full  jurisdiction.of  the  commissioned 
county  superintendent,  excepting  the  limitations  already  referred  to. 
If  occasion  arises  from  serious  complaints,  or  the  discovery  of  great 
defect  in  administration,  or  otherwise  by  means  of  critical  insj)ection, 
the  superintendent  should  have  power  to  annul  the  certificate;  or  if 
the  school  directors  discover  moral  incomjietency,  they  should  exercise 
the  right  of  jurisdiction,  and  dismiss  the  teacher. 

With  a  fixed  curriculum  there  is  no  advantage  to  be  gained  by  the 
State  superintendent  formulating  the  questions  which  the  county  su- 
perintendents should  use,  and  filing  away  in  his  ofiice  the  questions  and 
answers  of  such  a  tentative  work  as  that  relating  to  a  provisional  cer- 
tificate. It  may  be  thought  that  in  the  rejection  of  candidates  injustice 
may  sometimes  be  done,  and  that  there  should  be  the  right  of  appeal. 
By  opening  this  door,  in  all  probability  the  poorer  class  of  candidates 
would  be  a  source  of  continual  worriment  to  all  concerned,  and  lower 
the  whole  character  of  the  examinations.  The  effort  should  be  to  ele- 
vate the  necessary  requirements  of  the  county  superintendent,  to  guard 
against  the  possibility  of  his  selfish  use  of  his  ofiice. 

In  regard  to  the  second  class,  everything  must  depend  upon  the  close 
and  critical  inspection  of  the  schools  to  know  whether  the  teacher  is 
worthy  to  be  advanced  to  the  grade  of  a  professional  teacher.  His 
whole  system  of  work,  and  his  influence  for  good  in  awakening  studious 
habits  among  the  children,  the  power  of  his  personal  presence  in  the 
school-room,  must  come  under  inspection  close  and  frequent,  and  if  all 
this  be  satisfactory,  he  can  safely  pass  beyond  the  ranks  of  a  provisional 
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teacher.  The  judge  of  all  this  must  be  the  inspector  himself,  assisted 
by  what  he  may  gain  from  the  best  educated  men  of  the  community 
whose  judgment  may  be  of  value.  Beyond  this  the  direct  jurisdiction 
of  the  county  superintendent  should  not  extend.  A  new  body  of  exam- 
iners should  now  enter  the  field  to  give  the  last  certificate  which  claims 
permanency.  The  county  superintendent  and  school  directors,  how- 
ever, prepare  the  way  for  this,  and  their  preparatorj*^  indorsement  of  the 
candidate  for  the  higher  examination  should  be  made  an  obligation  of  law. 
This  new  committee  of  examiners,  while  within  the  county,  should  not 
have  sole  jurisdiction.  The  whole  work  should  be  submitted  to  the 
highest  authority  of  the  State,  which  should  now  come  in  and  review 
the  whole  case  before  giving  what  may  be  termed  a  permanent  commis- 
sion to  teach. 

The  third  is  a  very  distinct  class,  and  there  are  very  many  elements 
to  help  in  ascertaining  qualifications.  The  school  itself,  which  as  a  State 
normal  school  is  subject  to  State  supervision  in  its  whole  work ;  the 
frequent  tests  which  the  teachers  of  these  schools  have  applied,  and  the 
examination  by  State  authority  of  all  candidates  for  graduation  help. 
Yet  even  with  all  these,  no  higher  grade  of  certificate  can  be  given  with 
any  degree  of  siifety  than  that  of  good  scholarship  in  the  branches  of 
study,  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  philosoi>hy  and  history  of  education,  and 
a  careful  study  and  practice  of  methods  in  the  model  school.  Not  yet 
can  we  ^ay  what  power  may  be  shown  when  the  actual  school-room  is 
entered,  when  the  solemn  relation  of  teacher  and  taught  is  pressed  ujion 
the  consciousness,  when  mind  meets  mind  and  will  meets  will,  and  soul 
looks  into  soul — ileep  answering  to  deep.  So  even  here  the  certificate 
should  not  have  iH>rmanent  validity  beyond  what  it  certifies  to.  It 
must  be  limiteil  until  full  professional  success  warrants  the  closing 
diploma  which  makes  the  page  a  belted  knight,  now  ready  to  enter  the 
listvS  as  one  whoso  mettle  has  been  fully  tried. 

The  discussion  was  continued  by  ex-County  Su|>erintendent  W.  \\\ 
Woonui  FF,  of  Xowtown*  Ta.  It  is  easy  to  formulate  a  system,  but  the 
dithculty  is  to  get  pri>per  men  to  work  it  wisi*ly.  The  county  snperin- 
tondont  in  Pennsylvania  is  oKvted  by  the  school  officers  of  the  towns, 
and  holds  otVico  threi^  years,  lie  has  gnnit  power,  and  is  brought,  in 
the  exiuuiuations  of  teachers,  in  personal  contact  with  them.  Written 
oxanunatious  aiv  not  cntirolv  saiistactorv.  Manv  can  answer  fb  words 
accuraiolx ,  and  yot  have  no  adequate  comprehension  of  the  subject. 
The  examiuor  should  have  moiv  time  for  the  pn^per  examination  of 
teachers. 

State  Snpovintor.ilvMr  l>.  I..  Kir.ui  r.  of  Minnesota,  followed  in  this 
discussion,  riie  dut>  of  the  State  ii»  tax  it<  ]»roper;y  for  the  support 
of  popular  iHuu'aiion  is  tho  ivi»  i»t*  ib.o  Iua  iiMiuiring  every  parent  to 
send  his  ohildivn  to  Svluvl,  r;:o  oM:;:.r.:.^r.  'aid  upon  the  tax-payer  and 
the  paixMit  i:up!y  the  i\^rix^sp.>r.o«::^^  oM:cat:on  on  the  part  of  the  State 
to  jiiiarantiv  that  the  moai  n  ot*  the  State  sl:a!I  Iv  exiH*udeil  for  the  sup- 
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port  of  competent  instruction  for  the  children  of  the  State.  This  means 
that  the  State  shonld  see  to  it  that  some  effectual  method  of  certifying 
teachers  should  be  provided  by  the  State.  The  general  and  governing 
principles  should  be  agreed  upon  here.  The  details  and  adaptation  in 
methods  and  machinery  must  be  left  to  the  several  States. 

E.  K.  BuEHRLE,  city  superintendent  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  explained  the 
nature  of  the  permanent  certificate  in  the  Keystone  State.  After  a 
teacher  gets  a  professional  certificate  and  recommendations  from  boards 
of  directors,  where  she  has  taught  during  the  three  preceding  years, 
and  recommendations  of  the  superintendents  under  whom  she  has  taught 
for  two  years,  she  can  go  before  a  county  committee  of  five  teachers, 
all  of  whom  must  hold  high-grade  certificates,  and  be- examined  in  tiio 
several  branches.  Tier  auswera  to  a  written  series  of  examination  ques- 
tions are  submitted  to  the  State  superintendent,  and  if  satisfactory  she 
is  granted  a  permanent  certificate. 


NORMAL  SCHOOLS, 


ARE  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS,  AS  THEY  EXIST  IN  OUR  SEV- 
ERAL  STATES,  ADEQCTATE  TO  ACCOMPLISH  THE  WORK 
FOR  WHICH  THEY  WERE  ESTABLISHED! 

By  Hon.  James  P.  Wickersham, 

Ex-State  Supcrintvudint  of  Public  Instruction  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  task  assigned  me  by  the  president  of  this  body  is,  in  few  words, 
to  answer  the  question.  Are  the  normj\l  schools,  as  the}'  exist  in  our  sev- 
eral States,  adequate  to  accomplish  the  end  for  which  they  were  estab- 
lished ? 

As  preliminary  to  an  intelligent  answer  to  this  question,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  possess*,  at  least  a  general  knowledge  of  the  history  and  present 
condition  of  our  normal  schools.  The  first  public  normal  school  in  the 
United  States,  it  is  generally  understood,  was  established  at  Lexington, 
Mass.,  in  the  year  1839.  The  model  school,  now  the  Girl's  Normal  School 
of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  was,  however,  of  an  earlier  date,  having  been 
established  under  an  act  of  the  Legislature  in  1818,  expressly  for  the 
training  of  teachers j  or,  in  the  exact  words  of  the  law,  "in order  to 
qualify  teachers  for  the  sectional  schools  of  the  city  and  for  schools 
in  other  parts  of  the  State." 

Prior  to  either  of  these  beginnings,  too,  it  may  be  well  to  note  that 
there  were  many  eflbrts  in  different  parts  of  the  country  to  prepare 
teachers  foi^their  work  in  departments  of  colleges  and  in  academies  and 
private  schools.  For  example,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  es- 
tablished as  early  as  1741),  according  to  Dr.  Franklin,  one  of  its  princi- 
pal  projectors,  was  in  part  intended  to  furnish  a  supply  of  "  school-mas- 
ters/' such,  as  he  says,  who  are  ^'  of  good  morals  and  known  character^ 
and  can  "  teach  children  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  the  grammar 
of  their  mother  tongue." 

Late  as  it  was  when  the  work  began,  progress  in  founding  public 
normal  schools  was  at  lirst  very  slow.  In  1850  there  were  but  six  such 
schools  in  the  whole  country,  three  in  Massachusetts,  one  in  Connecti- 
cut, one  in  New  York,  and  one  in  Pennsylvania.  From  that  date,  how- 
ever, and  especially  since  the  close  of  our  great  Civil  War,  public  nor- 
mal schools  have  sprung  up  with  great  rapidity,  only  two  or  three  of 
the  States  now  being  witlu>nt  institutions  of  this  character.  Themost 
complete  statistics  of  these  schools  I  have  at  command  are  those  con- 
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tained  in  the  Beport  of  the  Gommis^ioner  of  Education  for  the  year 
1884-85.  In  this  report  the  number  of  public  normal  schools  in  all  the 
States  and  Territories  is  stated  to  be  131,  the  number  of  students  32,130, 
the  appropriations  received  from  States,  counties,  and  cities  over 
$1,000,000,  and  the  value  of  the  property  belonging  to  the  schools, 
7,071,900.  It  is  known  that  there  are  a  few  private  normal  schools  in- 
cluded with  the  public  ones  in  these  statistics,  but  the  statement  is 
sufficiently  accurate  for  the  purposes  of  this  paper,  showing,  as  it  does, 
that  the  recent  growth  of  this  form  of  instruction  has  been  most  won- 
derful. 

The  general  object  proposed  by  all  normal  schools  is  the  instruction 
and  traiuiug  of  teachers ;  but  the  laws  establishing  and  regulating  them 
materially  differ,  and  the  schools  themselves  exhibit  great  variety  in 
organization,  in  management,  and  in  methods  of  teaching.  Many  have 
model  or  training  schools  connected  with  them,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
practical  instruction  in  the  art  of  teaching,  but  there  are  some  that  seem 
to  attach  little  or  no  value  to  an  auxiliary  of  this  character.  Nearly  all 
give  more  or  less  special  professional  instruction  in  the  science  and  art 
of  education,  but  a  few  confine  themselves  wholly  or  almost  wholly  to 
the  work  of  imparting;  knowledge  in  the  ordinary  branches  of  an  aca- 
demical or  high  school  course.  The  students  at  a  majority  of  the  schools 
are  all  preparing  to  become  teachers,  but  schools  can  be  found  where  a 
considerable  proportion  of  them  are  looking  forward  to  some  other  pro- 
fession or  line,  of  business.  As  a  rule,  some  standard  of  scholastic  qual- 
ifications is  required  for  entrance,  but  schools  can  be  named  that  wel- 
come to  a  place  in  their  classes  all  who  come,  with  little  regard  to  age, 
scholarship,  or  fitness. 

In  view  of  the  short  length  of  time  the  normal  schools  of  the  country 
have  been  in  existence,  and  their  consequent  immaturity;  in  view  of 
their  differences  in  organization,  their  rapid  growth,  and  the  diversity 
of  the  conditions  by  which  they  are  surrounded  and  in  which  they 
operate,  it  is  plain  that,  taking  things  as  they  are,  I  must  answer  the 
question  assigned  me  in  the  negative,  and  acknowledge *that  our  nor- 
mal schools  have  not  as  yet  accomplished  the  end  for  which  they 
were  established.  But  such  an  answer,  based  on  such  ground,  would 
be  unjust  to  the  schools,  unjust  to  the  te^ichers  and  friends  of  educa- 
tion who  were  instrumental  in  establishing  them,  and  unjust  to  the 
States  and  cities  whose  money  has  been  largely  expended  for  their  sup- 
port. Normal  schools,  like  all  other  great  institutions,  must  have  time 
to  grow.  They  are  the  result  of  forces  that  work  slowly,  and  are  con- 
stantly impeded  in  their  development  by  obstacles  that  time  and  long- 
continued  effort  alone  can  remove.  Besides,  no  doubt,  in  submitting 
the  question  to  ine,  1  was  expected  to  take  a  broader  view  of  it — to  as- 
sume, in  fact,  that  our  normal  schools  are  all  they  are  capable  of  becom- 
ing, full  grown  and  completely  equipped,  manned  and  organized  under 
the  laws  by  which  they  were  established.    Slightly  modifying  the  ques- 
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tion  to  meet  this  conception  of  it,  it  would  read:  <^Are  the  normal 
schools,  as  they  exist  in  the  several  States,^'  capable  when  fully  developed 
of  accomplishing  "the  end  for  which  they  were  established  f  In  this 
form  the  question  is  a  very  grave  one,  and  its  answer  must  necessarily 
touch  the  very  foundation  stones  of  the  teachers'  profession  and  of  our 
system  of  public  education. 

If  the  end  aimed  at  by  the  several  States  in  establishing  normal 
schools  was  to  secure  special  professional  training  for  all  the  teachers 
in  the  country,  what  has  been  done  is  entirely  inadequate  to  the  purpose. 
There  is  not  a  single  State  in  the  Union  the  graduates  of  whose  normal 
schools  in  any  one  year  can  till  one-fifth,  most  likely  not  one-eighth, 
of  the  vacancies  in  the  schools  for  that  year.  Pennsylvania  is  probably 
as  well  supplied  with  normal  schools  as  any  of  her  sister  States.  Ex- 
cluding the  city  of  Philadelphia,  she  has  eleven  large  normal  schools 
in  full  operation.  Their  graduates  for  1887  numbered  in  all  434,  while 
at  least  4,000  teachers  left  the  profession  in  that  year.  Of  the  21,020 
teachers  employed  in  the  schools  of  the  State  outside  of  Philadelphia 
in  1886,  only  1,532  were  reputed  as  having  graduated  at  a  State  nor- 
mal school,  and  only  4,342  as  having  attended  one  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
length  of  time.  These  figures  show  that  only  a  little  more  than  one- 
fourteenth  of  the  teachers  of  the  State  are  graduates  of  a  normal  school, 
and  only  a  little  more  than  one-fifth  of  them  ever  received  any  instrac- 
tion  in  such  a  school.  Pennsylvania  would  therefore  have  to  increase 
her  normal  schools  by  many  times  their  present  number  in  order  to  place 
a  trained  teacher  in  every  one  of  her  schools ;  and  this,  I  take  it,  is 
simply  impossible.  The  facts  in  this  matter,  as  they  exist  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, will  be  found  to  exist  substantially  in  every  other  State  of  the 
Union.  The  proportionate  number  of  normally  trained  teachers  may 
be  greater  in  a  few  States;  it  is  certainly  smaller  in  the  majority. 

There  is  not  a  single  one  of  our  States  that  can  place,  by  her  present 
system  of  normal  school,  or  by  any  other  means  now  at  her  command, 
a  well  trained,  thoroughly  instructed  teacher  in  every  one  of  her  public 
schools.  It  is  a  good  end  at  which  to  aim,  but  its  attainment  is  at  pres- 
ent beyond  our  reach.  Our  school  terms  are  too  short,  the  salaries  we 
pay  are  too  small,  the  fluctuations  of  American  life  are  too  frequent  and 
too  violent  to  render  such  a  result  iK)ssible.  In  certain  European  coun- 
tries it  is  approximately  done,  but  the  conditions  are  very  unlike  those 
which  exist  in  this  country.  I  speak  of  States.  In  cities  the  case  is  dif- 
ferent. With  the  constant  employment  ofi'ereil  teachers  in  most  of  our 
cities  and  the  fair  salaries  paid  them,  one  or  more  goixl  training  schools 
maj'  be  able  to  supply  professionally  qiialiti«Hl  teachers  as  fast  as  there 
is  a  demand  for  them. 

It  may  as  well  be  admitted  also  that  the  best  of  normal  schools  can 
not  make  good  teachers  of  all  who  may  choose  to  enter  them.  Even  a 
certain  percentage  of  their  graduates,  those  for  whom  they  have  put  forth 
their  greatest  efforts,  will  fail  when  they  come  to  submit  their  qualifi- 
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cations  to  a  practical  test.  And,  farther,  great  teachers  are  not  made 
in  normal  schools.  Like  poets,  they  are  born.  The  power  possessed 
by  a  F^ueloD,  an  Arnold,  a  Pestalozzi,  or  a  Froebel  to  form  the  char- 
acter and  shape  the  life  of  the  >oang,  to  plant  seeds  of  good  in  the 
tender  human  soul  and  quicken  its  aspirations  for  all  that  is  true  and 
noble,  comes  not  from  the  hands  of  man,  however  skilful ;  it  is  God- 
given.  It  is  doubtful,  indeed,  whether  such  teachers  as  those  named 
would  have  profited  by  the  instruction  of  a  normal  school.  Something 
of  originality,  something  of  the  spontaneous  outbursting  of  that  rare 
talent  for  governing  and  directing  the  intellectual  and  moral  growth  of 
a  child  which  they  possessed  might  have  been  lost  in  the  effort  to  find 
and  follow  positive  principles  and  fixed  methods. 

There  are  good  teachers,  then,  who  have  never  been  inside  of  the 
walls  of  a  normal  scfiool ;  and  there  are  normal  school  graduates  who 
prove  failures  when  tested  by  school-room  experience.  Much  may  rea- 
sonably be  expected  in  the  work  of  training  teachers  from  the  normal 
schools,  but  not  too  much.  If  they  were  established  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  all  who  may  enjoy  their  advantages  can  be  made  good  teachers, 
there  must  be  disappointment,  for  this  is  an  end  entirely  beyond  their 
power  to  accomplish. 

But  what  are  the  normal  schools  established  by  the  several  States, 
when  fully  organized  and  developed,  able  to  do  f  We  have  named 
certain  things  they  can  not  do;  it  is  time  to  state  what  they  can  do. 
They  are  able,  from  the  numbers  that  attend  them,  to  instruct,  train,  and 
inspire  with  professional  zeal  a  body  of  teachers  who,  ^hen  scattered 
over  a  State,  will,  as  principles  of  high  schools,  as  superintendents  of 
schools,  as  writers  in  educational  journals,  as  instructors  at  teach- 
ers^ institutes,  as  leaders  in  educational  reform,  become  a  powerful 
agency  in  uplifting  and  making  more  efficient  the  whole  work  of  educa- 
tion. Every  well-organized  normal  school  in  the  country  is  a  centre 
from  which  such  teachers  go  forth,  leavening  the  lifeless  work  which 
in  so  many  of  our  schools  is  miscalled  instruction,  quickening  the  long 
dormant  teaching  power  of  whole  communities  of  teachers,  becoming 
pillars  of  cloud  by  day  and  pillars  of  tire  by  night  to  guide  the  genera- 
tions in  the  performance  of  the  highest  duty  God  has  left  in  their  hands, 
the  education  of  their  children.  The  normal  schools  can  become  the 
fountain  of  professional  esprit  de  corps  among  the  teachers  of  a  State, 
they  can  furnish  the  tie  that  will  bind  in  unity  the  whole  teachers' 
brotherhood,  they  can  form  of  teachers  a  compact  army  with  a  common 
object,  well  officered  and  ready  for  service,  instead  of  the  multitudes 
who  now  waste  their  strength  and  skill  in  school-rooms  as  individuals 
or  in  scattered  detachments. 

The  normal  schools  as  now  established  are  capable  of  doing  even 
more  than  we  have  cliiimed  for  them.  With  the  few  they  send  forth  to 
occupy  the  high  places  in  the  teachers'  profession,  to  become  leaders 
in  the  work  of  education,  they  can  with  them  prepare  much  larger  num- 
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bers  for  the  everyday  daties  of  the  school-room.  Officers  are  indis- 
pensible,  bat  good  soldiers  are  also  needed  in  the  ranks  and  files.  As 
has  been  said,  the  normal  schools,  as  they  exist  to-day,  can  not  famish 
all  the  teachers  necessary  to  supply  our  schools,  but  they  can  famish 
teachers  whose  example  in  all  grades  of  schools,  in  low  places  as  well 
as  in  high  ones,  will  greatly  improve,  if  not  entirely  reform,  the  teaching 
of  whole  cities  and  States.  I  have  seen  and  who  has  not  f — the  methods 
and  spirit  of  a  modest  teacher  in  a  primary  school  spread  out  to  all  the 
schools  of  a  neighborhood,  introducing  into  them  anew  life  and  lifting 
them  up  to  a  higher  level.  The  normal  schools  should  multiply  such 
teachers,  until,  like  the  stars  that  brighten  the  sky,  the  whole  land  shall 
be  full  of  them. 

More  than  anywhere  else  skilled  teachers  are  needed  in  nur  primary 
schpols.  How  best  to  educate  a  little  child  still  remains  the  hardest  of 
educational  problems ;  and,  when  solved  theoretically,  the  actual  work 
of  conducting  the  process  in  the  schoolroom  will  require  an  artist  of 
the  highest  order.  In  this  field  our  normal  schools,  as  they  ought  to  be, 
should  win  their  greatest  triumphs,  and  do  most  for  the  common  good 
of  the  people  who  have  established  and  continue  to  support  them. 

These  are  the  ends  which  the  normal  schools,  as  they  exist  in  the  sev- 
eral States,  may  be  made  to  accomplish.  If,  then,  they  were  estab- 
lished for  these  ends  and  for  nothing  beyond  them,  they  are  adequate 
to  their  puri)ose,  and  the  question  submitted  to  me  is  answered  in  the 
affirmative. 


DISCUSSION. 
Remarks  by  Hon.  J.  W.  Dickinson, 

Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Education, 

Mr.  James  G.  Carter,  of  Lancaster,  Mass.,  was  the  first  to  call  pub- 
lic attention  to  the  necessity  and  advantages  of  normal  schools. 

The  cause  of  his  efforts  was  to  be  found  in  the  very  low  condition  of 
the  public  schools  of  his  time,  aud  in  a  want  of  proper  preparation  of 
the  teachers  for  the  duties  of  their  office.  Goveruor  Lincoln,  in  his  in- 
augural address  delivered  before  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  in  1827, 
said,  '*  I  would  be  unfaithful  to  duty  if  I  failed  to  advert  to  the  adop- 
tion of  measures  for  the  preparation  and  bettor  qualification  of  teach- 
ers of  youth." 

The  wants  of  the  eommunity  in  this  respect  are  unquestionably  great, 
and  with  a  growing  population  will  be  continually  increasing. 

The  cause  of  learning  languishes  both  from  the  paucity  aud  incom- 
petency of  instructors. 

To  supply  the  acknowkHlgod  dt'Tuioncy  it  has  heretofore  been  pro- 
posed to  offer  encouragonient  to  an  institution  in  which  arrangements 
shall  be  made  for  the  app    "^  '^^^  education  and  the  cultivation  of 
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practical  talent  iu  the  art  of  governing  and  of  communicating  instrao- 

tion. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  held  iu 

Boston  in  1836,  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted : 

Sv8ohedf  That  the  budiuess  of  teacliiu<;  sboiikl  be  porforraod  by  those  who  have 
studied  the  subject  of  iDstruction  as  a  profesaiua.   Therefore, 

£€9olr€d,  That  there  ought  to  be  at  least  one  seminary  iu  each  State  devoted  ex- 
clasively  to  the  educatiou  of  teachers;  and  that  this  seminary  should  be  authorized 
to  confer  degrees. 

The  first  normal  school  in  this  country  was  opened  at  the  old  town 
of  Lexington,  July  3, 1830. 

It  was  founded  for  the  puriK)se  of  giving  scientific  instruction  to  those 
persons  who  were  to  be  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Common- 
wealth.  This  instruction  would  naturally  direct  attention  to  the  phi- 
losophy of  teaching  rather  than  to  a  knowledge  of  the  branches  to  be 
taught,  and  to  the  philosophy  of  governing  so  as  to  produce  the  power 
of  self-control  rather  than  to  secure  nothing  beyond  what  is  generally 
understood  by  good  order. 

The  Legislature  placed  the  government  of  the  normal  school  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  board  of  education. 

The  board  was  without  experience  in  the  management  of  such  insti- 
tutions. They  were  in  doubt  concerning  the  standard  to  be  fixed  for 
admission  to  the  school,  the  course  of  studies  to  be  pursued,  the  length 
of  time  to  be  given  for  its  completion,  and  the  standard  for  gradua- 
tion. 

No  candidates  asking  for  admission  could  be  found  who  were  pre- 
pared to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  common  English  branches 
of  study,  much  less  to  enter  at  once  upon  a  professional  course  of  in* 
struction  for  teaching. 

The  schools  were  compelled  to  take  those  who  asked  to  be  taken,  and 
to  put  them  over  an  academical  course  of  instruction  before  a  profes- 
sional coursQ  was  possible.  There  has  always  been  a  complaint  that 
the  normal  schools  spend  too  much  time  in  academical  work  and  too 
little  in  that  which  may  properly  be  called  professional.  The  criticism 
has  a  foundation  in  fact,  thou;^h  it  may  sometimes  be  oversevere,  for 
iu  my  experience  I  have  never  known  a  candidate  for  admission  totlie 
normal  classes  to  be  fully  provided  with  the  elementary  knowledge  he 
18  expected  to  be  able  to  communicate  when  he  takes  up  his  work  in  the 
public  schools. 

The  present  entering  classes  of  the  normal  schools  are  better  pre- 
pared for  a  i>rofessional  course  of  study  than  were  those  of  former  times. 
Tiiis  will  relieve  from  much  academical  work  which  has  hitherto  been 
re(|uired  in  connection  with  professional  study.  We  may  expect  that 
the  public  schools  will  some  time  become  so  good  that  their  gradu- 
ates may  enter  our  teachers'  seminaries  fitted  to  enter  at  once  upon 
piofesBional  study. 
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When  the  normal  graduate  enters  the  public  school  as  a  teacher  he 
should  be  prepared  to  direct  his  pupils  to  the  accomplishment  of  four 
ends: 

1.  To  acquiring  knowledge. 

2.  To  learning  a  method  of  using  his  faculties. 

3.  To  securing  their  right  development. 

4.  To  behaving  well  on  all  occasions. 

K  this  is  true,  the  work  in  the  normal  schools  should  consist  of  those 
exercises  that  will  have  a  tendency  to  give  to  their  pupil  teachers  this 
directing  power.  That  such  a  result  may  follow  a  course  of  training  in 
the  normal  schools,  some  favorable  conditions  must  exist.  The  pupils 
who  enter  the  normal  classes  must  be  of  good  original  material.  They 
must  have  sound  bodies,  strong  minds,  and  good  hearts.  They  mast 
also  be  prepared  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  branches  of 
learning  that  are  required  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools.  The  pub- 
lic school  studies  should  be  included  in  the  normal  course  of  instruction, 
and  they  should  be  taken  up  in  order — for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
more  philosophical  ideas,  for  making  a  list  of  topics  on  each — such  as 
will  present  the  different  subjects  in  the  best  manner  for  teaching  and 
study,  for  the  best  means  of  illustrating  the  topics,  and  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  acquire  some  skill  in  teaching  them  to  others. 

These  topics  should  be  objects  of  careful  study,  so  that  the  philoso- 
phy of  their  selection  and  arrangement  may  be  discovered. 

The  class  exercises  of  the  normal  schools  should  be  divided  into  two 
parts. 

One  should  consist  of  a  review  by  the  class  of  the  previous  lesson 
taught  by  the  regular  teacher,  and  it  should  be  conducted  in  accordance 
with  the  same  method  employed  in  his  teaching.  The  effect  of  present- 
ing the  topics  by  teaching  them  will  be  the  acquisition  of  skill  in  con- 
triving means  of  illustration — in  handling  the  means  before  the  class, 
and  in  directing  the  minds  of  others  to  an  independent  investigation 
for  knowledge,  and  to  that  sort  of  activity  which  produceaa  good  train- 
ing of  the  mind,  such  as  may  always  be  produced  by  good  methods  of 
teaching,  never  by  simply  introducing  new  topics  of  study. 

The  other  part  of  the  recitation,  however,  should  be  devoted  to  pre- 
senting an  advanced  lesson  by  the  regular  teacher  of  the  class. 

Its  immediate  object  is  to  provide  the  pupil  teachers  with  a  set  of 
advance  topics,  with  proper  means  of  illustrating  them  and  with  a 
method  of  study  all  of  which  may  then  be  intelligently  used  in  a  prep- 
aration by  the  class  for  the  next  review.  It  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  true  teaching  consists  in  simply  directing  the  learner  in  his  inves- 
tigations and  encouraging  him  to  use  his  strength  in  the  exercise.  All 
lessons  in  the  course  should  be  taken  up  in  this  way,  and  with  si)ecial 
reference  to  teaching  the  same  in  the  public  schools. 

The  lecture  method  in  normal  iiistruction  is  a  vicious  one,  and  for 
two  reasons.    It  presents  the  wrong  occasions  for  knowledge  and  for 
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skill  in  independeut  discovery  of  the  truth,  and  it  furnishes  no  oppor- 
tunity for  practice  in  teaching.  In  the  second  year  of  the  normal 
course  the  pnpil  teacher  will  be  prepared  to  turn  his  attention  to  the 
principles  of  teaching,  and  to  a  philosophical  study  of  the  method 
fonuded  upon  them. 

This  introduces  the  study  of  the  mind,  for  a  knowledge  of  the  laws 
that  control  it  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  of  that  facility  in 
the  exercise  of  its  faculties  which  we  call  mental  discipline. 

It  will  now  appear  that  the  conditions  which  limit  the  mind  in  learn- 
ing require  use  of  the  objective  analytic  method  of  teaching.  It  will 
also  appear  that  the  conditions  of  mental  development  require  self- 
activity  on  appropriate  objects  presented  by  the  same  objective  method. 

It  has  been  found  that  theoretical  knowledge  is  not  enough  to  insure 
snccess  in  teaching.  No  one  can  be  siire  that  he  has  a  true  theory, 
even  if  he  has  obtained  it  abstracted  from  practice  in  teaching  children 
of  such  ages  and  states  of  mind  as  are  found  in  the  public  schools. 

It  seems  to  be  necessary  for  the  teachers  of  the  normal  schools  to 
keep  themselves  familiar  with  the  work  of  the  public  schools. 

An  exclusive  study  of  principles  is  apt  tolead  the  student  away  from  the 
consideration  of  those  realities  that  present  themselves  as  soon  as  he  is 
brought  into  contact  with  a  school  of  children — a  school  he  is  himself 
to  organize,  tea^h,  and  control  by  an  exercise  of  Iiis  own  learaing,  skill, 
and  judgment. 

Every  normal  school  should  include  in  its  organization  a  practica 
school,  in  which  the  normal  pupils  may  acquire  skill  and  experience  in 
teaching  and  controlling.  Their  knowledge  of  methods  should  guide 
them  in  every  phase  of  their  work. 

They  need  not  now"  teach  at  random  without  knowing  beforehand 
what  is  to  come  of  it.  If  they  teach  and  govern  with  reference  to  com- 
municating that  self-control  which  is  the  great  end  to  be  secured  by  all 
intellectual  and  moral  activity,  when  they  go  from  their  training-schools 
to  the  public  schools  it  will  appear  that  they  already  have  had  a  suc- 
cessful exi)erience. 

The  exercises  in  the  practice  classes  should  always  be  under  the 
direction  of  skilled  teachers  and  subject  to  their  intelligent  criticism. 
This  will  prevent  the  formation  of  bad  habits,  which,  when  once  formed, 
hold  one  in  their  relentless  grasp  forever.  l>efore  leaving  the  normal 
school  the  student  should  become  familiar  with  constructing  courses  of 
studies  and  with  the  history  of  education,  that  the  experiences  of  the 
past  may  throw  their  light  on  the  future,  anil  that  methods  which  have 
been  tried,  found  wanting,  and  aban<loned,  may  never  again  reappear 
to  confuse  the  schools  and  divert  them  from  the  great  ends  they  should 
all  endeavor  to  secure. 

The  schools  and  the  teachers  need  more  personal  direction  and  prep- 
aration for  their  work ;  we  must  not  rely  too  much  on  machinery  in 
educational  affairs. 
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Eemarks  by  Jerome  Allen,  Ph.D., 

University  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
NORMAL  WORK  AND  ACADEMIC  WORK  SHOULD  BE  SEPARATED. 

All  normal  school  work  is  based  on  two  assumptions :  First,  there  is 
a  science  of  teaching;  it  must  be  known.  Second,  there  is  an  art  of 
teaching,  and  it  can  be  taught.  It  is  said  by  some  teachers  that  there 
is  no  science  in  education.  If  this  is  true,  then  there  is  no  art  in  it,  and 
therefore  the  true  teacher  is  not  an  artist.  But  the  true  teacher  is  an 
artist,  and  if  an  artist,  he  must  be  either  knowingly  or  intnitively  a 
scientist.  A  science  comes  from  admitted  principles,  orderly  arranged, 
so  as  to  point  to  certain  conclusions  and  give  a  basis  for  certain  i)rac- 
tical  applications.  These  applications  are  of  as  great  importance  as  the 
usefulness  of  the  science. 

All  normal  school  work  in  this  country  has  been  hampered  by  academic 
work.  This  is  a  historical  as  well  as  a  present  fact,  and  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  a  necessity.  Let  us  see  if  it  is !  It  is  necessary  to  know 
how  to  teach  the  principles  of  arithmetic  in  order  to  teach  the  art  of  teach- 
ing arithmetic  ;  in  other  words,  we  must  know  arithmetical  facts  before 
we  know  how  to  make  others  know  those  facts.  Teaching  is  tlie  art  of 
causing  another  to  know.  If  I  have  been  made  to  know  a  certain  thing, 
can  I  not  at  once  make  another  know  it,  and,  after  all,  is  there  anything 
in  teaching  but  knowing  the  facts ;  in  other  words,  is  anything  more 
necessary  in  normal  work  than  to  be  taught  well  and  practice  in  teach- 
ing well  under  good  artists  ?  There  is  more,  for  one  may  know,  and  not 
be  able  to  make  another  know.  It  is  necessary  to  know  facts  before  we 
can  make  another  know  those  facts,  therefore  academic  work  is  first  and 
indispensable.  Bat  it  is  not  necessary  that  academic  work  should  be 
done  at  the  same  time  normal  work  is  done.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
better  that  a  normal  pupil  should  know  the  facts  of  a  study  some  time 
before  he  learns  how  to  teach  that  study.  The  study  of  a  new  subject 
and  the  study  of  how  to  teach  that  subject  are  entirely  different  things, 
and  if  pursued  at  the  same  time  are  very  liable  to  lead  to  confusion. 
They  will  confuse  those  who  have  not  good  minds.  This  is  a  most  im- 
portant truth,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  so  much  of  our  present  nor- 
mal work  is  partially  if  not  totally  a  failure.  We  mix  things  that  ought 
not  to  be  mixed,  and  the  mixing  process  is  terribly  confusing  to  imma- 
ture learners.  Girls  are  trying  to  teach  young  children — practising  on 
what  they  know  nothing  about.  Because  they  have  learned  to  read, 
write,  spell,  and  have  memorized  a  few  facts  in  geograi>liy  and  history 
it  is  concluded  that  they  are  prepared  to  know  how  to  practise.  In  in- 
tellect they  are  only  a  few  grades  above  those  whom  they  are  attempt- 
ing to  teach;  in  knowledge,  excepting  a  little  that  is  elementary,  they 
are  ignorant.  Of  the  nature  and  growth  of  the  mind,  the  history  of  edu- 
cation, the  science  of  method,  and  the  art  of  touching  the  springs  of  in- 
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flaence,  they  are  also  ignorant.  The  whole  work  of  a  trae  normal  school 
is  yet  untouched  by  them ;  yet  they  are  admitted  into  the  practice 
classes  of  our  best  normal  schools  to  try  what  they  can  do  with  little 
children.    It  needs  no  argument  to  prove  that  this  is  wrong. 

The  little  child  demands  the  most  scientific  treatment,  No  man  dare  deny 
this  fact,  but  by  admitting  it  we  condemn  a  large  part  of  normal  work 
now  being  done.  But  you  say  we  can  not  help  it.  That  is  not  the 
question  before  us.  It  is,  Are  normal  schools  doing  their  appropriate 
work  for  which  they  were  founded  f  This  question  must  be  answered 
in  the  negative.  •They  may  be  doing  all  that  in  the  way  they  are  con- 
stituted they  can  do.  but  this  does  not  prove  that  they  could  not  be 
constituted  differently.  The  work  for  which  they  were  established  is 
for  the  purpose  of  trjiining  teachers  to  be  able  to  teach,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  filling  the  minds  of  those  tcho  attend  them  full  of  useful  hioicledge, 
nor  even  for  training  the  mind  of  teachers  to  think  for  themselves.  If  this 
were  their  object,  they  woifld  have  no  excuse  for  living.  High  schools 
existed  before  normal  schools,  and  if  the  aim  of  a  normal  school  by 
and  by  is  found  to  be  the  same  as  the  high  school,  the  high  school  will 
live,  and  the  real  normal  school  will  continue  to  be,  like  Plato's  repub- 
lic, an  ideal  creation. 

But  is  it  necessary  that  the  ideal  normal  school  should  continue  to  be 
ideal  ?  Could  it  not  be  realized  today  ?  Ought  it  not  to  be  realized 
to-day  ?  It  should  be,  and  that  right  soon.  We  are  learning  more  and 
more  concerning  the  nature  of  the  human  mind — its  growth  and  opera- 
tions. We  are  learning  more  and  more  how  to  adapt  educational  proc- 
esses to  individual  needs.  The  history  of  education  is  more  acceptable 
to  the  mass  of  teachers  than  ever  before,  and  we  have  more  opportuni- 
ties for  practice  work  than  ever  before.  Manual  training  has  come  to 
be  recognized  as  a  necessity  in  all  elementary  schools,  except  by  a  few 
whose  heads  are  so  hard  that  it  is  an  amusement  for  them  to  butt  them 
against  the  car  of  progress*  All  recognize  that  the  present  school  sys- 
tem is  only  a  germ  of  what  it  will  be  when  the  thoughts  of  the  im- 
mortal thinkers  since  the  revival  of  learning  become  accepted  as  sound 
philosophy  and  common  sense.  The  day  is  auspicious;  and  in  this  day 
the  real  normal  schools  now  largely  ideal  will  be  a  reality,  despite  those 
who  are  frantically  crvinj:,^  out  for  the  slow  coach  of  the  fathers  in  place 
of  educational  electricity  and  steam — the  light  and  heat  of  the  present. 

Dr.  Edward  Brooks,  of  Philadelphia,  said  that  the  normal  schools 
have  done  a  vast  amount  of  good.  Many  of  our  representative  edu- 
cators have  had  their  training  at  these  schools.  They  have  raised  the 
ideal  of  the  artistic  teacher. 

Prof.  A.  G.  BOYDEN,  of  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  said  the  aim  of  the  nor- 
mal schools  was  to  prepare  teachers.  They  are  to  be  thoroughly  edu- 
cated for  their  special  work.  The  teacher  must  have  a  definite,  distinct 
knowledge  of  the  minds  of  children  individually,  and  adapt  his  work  to 
the  wants  of  the  child's  life.    We  are  to  teach  the  children,  using  the 
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course  of  study  as  a  meaus  to  this  end.  We  should  striv^  to  use  these 
means  so  as  to  fit  the  child  for  a  good  citizen  in  the  varied  walks  of 
life.  One  of  the  difficulties  is  that  the  normal  schools  have  not  now  a 
fall  supply  of  the  very  best  material  out  of  which  to  make  good  teachers. 
Public  sentiment  must  be  created  to  secure  appliances  and  proper  ap- 
propriations. The  normal  schools  need  the  aid  and  confidence  of  the 
communities.  They  are  growing  and  are  accomplishing  their  work, 
but  have  not  yet  reached  the  highest  ideal  of  the  friends  of  these  schools. 
He  alluded  to  the  criticism  that  these  schools  are  not  doing  normal 
work.  We  must,  as  teachers- of  normal  schools,  take^uch  persons  as 
we  can  secure  and  fit  them  for  educational  work  as  best  we  can.  As 
the  public  schools  supply  better  educated  material,  then  the  normal 
schools  can  confine  their  work  to  teaching  only. 


MORAL  TRAINING. 


MORAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

By  W.  T.  Haebis,  LL.D., 

Concordf  Mass, 

The  sepanatioD  of  church  and  state  is  an  ackDOwIedged  principle  in 
our  National  Government,  and  its  interpretation  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration eliminates  with  more  and  more  of  strictness  whatever  ceremo- 
nies and  observances  of  a  religious  character  still  remain  attached  to 
sccnlar  customs  and  usages. 

Inasmuch  as  religion,  in  its  definition  of  what  is  to  be  regarded  as  di- 
vine, at  the  same  time  furnishes  the  ultimate  and  supreme  ground  of  all 
obligations,  it  stands  in  the  closest  relations  to  morality,  which  we  may 
define  as  the  system  of  duties  or  obligations  that  govern  the  relation 
of  man  to  himself  as  individual  and  as  race  or  social  whole. 

To  the  thinking  observer  nothing  can  be  more  obvious  than  the  fact 
that  the  institutions  of  society  are  created  and  sustained  by  the  moral 
activity  of  man. 

*  The  moral  training  of  the  young  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of 
civilization.  The  so  called  fabric  of  society  is  woven  out  of  moral  dis- 
tinctions and  observances.  The  net-work  of  habits  and  usages  which 
makes  social  combination  possible — which  enables  men  to  live  together 
as  a  community — constitutes  an  ethical  system.  In  that  ethical  system 
only  is  spiritual  life  possible.  Without  such  a  system  even  the  lowest 
stage  of  society — that  of  the  mere  savage  even — could  not  exist.  In 
proportion  to  the  completeness  of  development  of  its  ethical  system  a 
community  rises  above  barbarism. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  so  deep  a  change  in  the  principle  of  human  gov- 
ernment as  the  separation  of  church  and  state  involves  the  most  im- 
lK)rtant  consequences  to  the  ethical  life  of  our  people. 

All  thoughtful  persons  look  with  solicitude  on  institutions  of  an  edu- 
cational character  in  order  to  discover  what  means,  if  any,  can  remain 
for  moral  education  after  its  ecclesiastical  foundation  has  been  removed. 

It  happens  quite  naturally  that  some  of  the  best  people  in  the  com- 
munity struggle  to  retain  the  ecclesiastical  forms  and  ceremonies  in  the 
secular.  They  find  themselves  unable  to  discriminate  between  the 
provinces  of  morality  and  religion.  With  them  education  in  morality 
means  education  in  performing  religious  rites.  But  this  view  certainly 
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does  not  harmonize  with  the  political  conviction  of  our  people.  From 
year  to  year  we  see  the  religious  rites  and  ceremonies  set  aside  in  the 
legislature,  the  town-meeting,  the  public  assembly,  the  school.  If  re- 
tained they  become  empty  forms  with  no  appreciable  effect. 

In  this  state  of  affairs  we  might  profitably  inquire  into  the  principle 
which  permits  institutions  to  be  emancipated  from  the  direct  control 
of  the  cfiurch. 

Without  entering  into  thisquestioinih  its  details  at  the  present  time, 
we  may  remark  that  the  history  of  Christian  civilization  shows  us  a  con- 
tinuous spectacle  of  the  development  of  institutions  into  independence. 
It  is  a  sort  of  training  or  nurture  of  institutions  by  the  church  into  a 
degree  of  maturity  in  which  they  come  to  be  able  to  live  and  thrive  with- 
out the  support  of  mere  ecclesiastical  authority. 

But  an  institution  attains  its  majority  only  when  it  has  become  thor- 
oughly grounded  on  some  fundamental  divine  principle.  The  state, 
foiT  instance,  is  organized  on  the  principle  of  justice — the  return  of  each 
man's  deed  to  himself.  On  such  principle  the  state  may  be  conducted 
without  fear  of  collision  with  the  church  or  other  institutions. 

The  school,  too,  has  certain  divine  principles  which  it  has  borrowed 
from  the  church  through  long  centuries  of  tutelage  and  perhaps  can 
be  conducted  by  itself  without  church  authority  and  yet  be  a  positive 
auxiliary  to  the  church  and  cause  of  religion. 

The  school  proposes  at  first  this  object,  to  teach  the  pupil  a  knowl- 
edge of  man  and  nature — in  short,  to  initiate  him  into  the  realm  of  truth. 

Certainly  truth  is  divine,  and  religion  itself  is  chiefly  busied  with  dis- 
covering and  interpreting  the  Divine  First  Principle  of  the  Universe  and 
his  personal  relations  to  men.  In  so  far  as  truth— real  truth,  in  har- 
mony with  the  personality  of  God,  and  not  spurious  truth — is  taught  in 
the  school,  it  is  a  positive  auxiliary  to  the  church  and  to  religion. 

But  the  intellectual  pursuit  of  truth  in  the  school  is  conditioned  upon 
a  deeper  principle.  Order  is  the  first  law,  even  of  Heaven.  The  gov- 
ernment of  human  beings  in  a  community  is  a  training  for  them  in  the 
forms  of  social  life.  The  school  must  strictly  enforce  a  code  of  laws. 
The  so-called  "discipline"  of  the  school  is  its  primordial  condition,  and 
is  itself  a  training  in  habits  essential  to  life  in  a  social  whole,  and  hence 
is  itself  moral  training.  Let  us  study  the  relation  of  school  discipline 
to  the  development  of  moral  character,  and  compare  its  code  of  duties 
with  the  ethical  code  as  a  whole. 

First  let  us  take  an  ideal  survey  of  the  whole  field  and  see  what  is 
desirable  before  we  examine  the  results  of  school  as  actually  furnished. 
One  may  distinguish  moral  duties  or  habits  which  ought  to  be  taught 
to  youth  into  three  classes : 

(a)  Mechanical  virtues,  in  which  the  youth  exercises  a  minimum  of 
moral  choice  and  obeys  an  external  rule  prescribed  for  him.  In  this, 
the  lowest  species  of  moral  discipline,  the  youth  learns  self-denial  and 
self-control,  and  not  much  besides. 
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(b)  Sodal  datiea,  thoso  which  govern  the  relation  of  man  to  man, 
and  which  are  the  properly  called  ^<  moral"  duties.  In  this  form  of 
moral  discipline  the  yonth  learns  to  obey  principle  rather  than  the  im- 
mediate will  of  another. 

(c)  Keligious  duties,  or  those  based  on  the  relation  to  God  as  revealed 
in  religion.  In  these  the  youth  learns  the  ultimate  grounds  of  obliga- 
tion and  gains  both  a  practical  principle  for  the  conduct  of  life  and  a 
theoretic  principle  on  which  to  base  his  view  of  the  world.  In  his  re- 
ligions doctrine  man  formulates  his  theory  of  the  origin  and  destiny  of 
nature  and  the  human  race,  aud  at  the  same  time  defines  his  eternal 
vocation,  his  fundamental  duties.  The  mere  statement  of  this  obvious 
fact  is  sufficient  to  indicate  the  rank  and  importance  of  the  religious 
part  of  the  moral  duties. 

Turning  now  to  the  school,  let  us  take  an  inventory  of  its  means  and 
appliances  for  moral  education  in  the  line  of  these  several  divisions. 
Let  us  remember,  too,  that  morality  consists  in  practice  rather  than  in 
theory  and  that  the  school  can  teach  morality  only  when  it  trains  the 
will  into  ethical  habits  and  not  when  it  stops  short  with  inculcating  a 
correct  theoretical  viewof  right  and  wrong,  useful  as  such  a  view  may 
be. 

In  the  school  we  note,  first,'  the  moral  effect  of  the  requirement  of 
implicit  obedience ;  a  requirement  necessary  within  the  school  for  its 
snccessful  administration.  Tlie  discipline  in  obedience  in  its  strict  form, 
such  as  is  found  in  the  school  room,  has  four  other  applications,  which 
remain  valid  under  all  conditions  of  society : 

(a)  Obedience  towards  parents;  (b)  towards  employers,  overseers, 
and  supervisors,  as  regards  the  details  of  work ;  (c)  towards  the  gov- 
ernment in  its  legally  constituted  authority,  civil  or  military;  (d)  to- 
wards the  divine  will,  howsoever  revealed. 

In  each  of  these  four  forms  there  is  and  always  remains  a  sphere  of 
greater  or  less  extent,  within  which  implicit  obedience  is  one's  duty. 
In  the  three  first-named  this  duty  is  not  absolute,  but  limited  ;  the 
sphere  continually  growing  narrower  with  the  growth  of  the  individnal 
in  wisdom  and  self-directive  power.  In  the  fourth  form  of  obedience 
to  the  divine  will  the  individual  comes  more  and  more  to  a  personal  in- 
sight into  the  necessity  of  the  divine  law  as  revealed  in  Scripture,  in 
nature,  and  es^iecially  in  human  life,  and  through  this  he  is  emanci- 
pated from  the  direct  personal  control  of  men,  even  of  the  wisest  and 
best,  and  becomes  rather  a  law  unto  himself.  He  outgrows  mere  me- 
chanical obedience,  and  arrives  at  a  trulv  moral  will  in  which  the  law  is 
written  on  the  heart. 

Obedience  to  what  is  prescribed  by  authority  is  obviously  a  training 
that  fits  one  for  religion,  even  if  religion  has  no  direct  part  in  such  train- 
ing. Hence  the  school  in  securing  implicit  obedience  is  an  auxiliary  of 
the  church  even  when  perfectly  secular. 

The  pillars  on  which  school  education  rest  are  behavior  and  schol- 
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arship.  Deportmeut,  or  behavior,  comes  first  as  the  sin^  qua  nan.  The 
first  requisite  of  the  school  is  order ;  each  papil  must  be  taught  to  con- 
form his  behavior  to  the  general  standard  and  repress  all  that  interferes 
with  the  function  of  the  school.  In  the  outset,  therefore,  a  whole  family 
of  virtues  are  taught  the  pupil,  and  taught  him  so  thoroughly  that  they 
become  fixed  in  his  character.  In  the  mechanical  duties  habit  is  every- 
thing, and  theory  little  or  nothing.  The  pupil  is  taught  (a)  punctuality; 
he  must  be  at  school  in  time.  Sleep,  business,  play,  indisposition — al] 
must  give  way  to  the  duty  of  obedience  to  this  external  requirement — 
to  observe  the  particular  moment  of  time  and  conform  to  it. 

Punctuality  does  not  end  with  getting  to  school,  but  while  in  school, 
it  is  of  equal  importance.  Combination  can  not  be  achieved  without 
it.  The  pupil  must  have  his  lessons  ready  at  the  appointed  time,  must 
rise  from  his  seat  at  the  tap  of  the  bell,  move  to  line,  return ;  in  short, 
he  must  go  through  all  the  evolutions  with  this  observance  of  rhythm. 

(b)  Eegularity  is  the  next  discipline.  Ilegularity  is  punctuality  reduced 
to  a  system.  Conformity  to  the  requirements  of  time  in  a  particular 
instance  is  punctuality;  made  general  it  becomes  regularity. 

Combination  in  school  rests  on  these  two  virtues.  They  are  the  most 
elementary  of  the  moral  code — its  alphabet,  in  short. 

This  age  is  often  called  the  age  of  productive  industry — the  era  of 
emancipation  of  man  from  the  drudgery  of  slavery  to  his  natural  wants 
of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  This  emancipation  is  effected  by  ma- 
chinery. Machinery  has  quadrupled  the  efficiency  of  human  industry 
within  the  past  half  century.  There  is  one  general  training  especially 
needed  to  prepare  the  generations  of  men  who  are  to  act  as  directors  of 
machinery  and  managers  of  the  business  that  depends  upon  it — this 
training  is  in  the  habits  of  punctuality  and  regularity. 

Only  by  obedience  to  these  abstvact  external  laws  of  time  and  place 
may  we  achieve  a  social  combination  complete  enough  to  free  us  from 
thraldom  to  our  physical  wants  and  necessities. 

(o)  Silence  is  the  third  of  these  semi-mechanical  duties.  It  is  the 
basis  for  the  culture  of  internality  or  reflection — the  soil  in  which 
thought  grows.  The  pupil  is  therefore  taught  habits  of  silence ;  he 
learns  to  restrain  his  natural  animal  impulse  to  prate  and  chatter.  All 
ascent  above  his  animal  nature  arises  through  this  ability  to  hold  back 
the  mind  from  utterance  of  the  immediate  impulse.  The  first  impres- 
sion must  be  corrected  by  the  second.  Combination  and  generalization 
are  required  to  reach  deep  and  wide  truths,  and  these  depend  upon  this 
habit  of  silence. 

This  silence  in  the  schoolroom  has  a  twofold  significance — it  is  nec- 
essary in  order  that  there  may  be  no  distraction  of  the  attention  of 
others  from  their  work ;  secondly,  it  is  a  direct  discipline  in  the  art  of 
combining  the  diffused  and  feeble  efforts  of  the  pupil  himself. 

These  mechanical  duties  constitute  an  elementary  training  in  morals 
without  which  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  build  any  superstructure  of 
moral  character  whatever. 
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Moral  education,  therefore,  must  begin  ia  merely  mechanical  obedi- 
enoe  and  devqlop  gradaally  oat  of  this  stage  towards  that  of  individnal 
responsibility. 

The  higher  orders  of  moral  duties  fall  into  two  classes — those  that 
relate  to  the  individual  himself  and  those  that  relate  to  his  fellows. 

(a)  Duties  to  self. — These  are  (1)  pbysical,  and  concern  cleanliness, 
neatness  in  person  and  clothing,  temperance  and  moderation  in  the 
gpratification  of  the  animal  appetites  and  passions. 

TUo  school  can  and  does  teach  cleanliness  and  neatness,  but  it  has 
less  power  over  the  pupil  in  regard  to  temperance.  It  can  teach  him 
self-control  and  self  sacrifice  in  the  three  disciplines  already  named, 
punctuality,  regularity,  and  silence,  and  in  so  far  it  may  free  him  from 
thraldom  to  tbe  body  in  other  respects.  It  can  and  does  labor  efficiently 
against  obscenity  and  profanity;  that  is,  immorality  in  language. 

(2)  Self-culture..  This  duty  belongs  especially  to  the  school.  All  of  its 
lessons  contribute  to  the  pupil's  self-culture.  By  its  discipline  it  gives 
him  control  over  himself,  and  ability  to  combine  with  his  fellow-men ; 
by  its  instruction  it  gives  him  knowledge  of  the  world  of  nature  and 
roan.  This  duty  corresponds  nearly  to  the  one  named  Prudence  in  an- 
cient ethical  systems.  The  Christian  Fathers  discuss  four  cardinal  virt- 
ues— temperance,  prudence,  fortitude,  and  justice.  Prudence  places 
the  individual  above  and  beyond  his  present  moment,  as  it  were,  let- 
ting him  stand  over  himself,  watching  and  directing  himself.  Man  is  a 
twofold  being,  having  a  particular,  special  self  and  a  general  nature ; 
his  ideal  self  the  possibility  of  perfection.  Self  culture  stands  for  the 
theoretical  or  intellectual  side  of  this  cardinal  virtue  of  prudence,  while 
industry  is  its  practical  side. 

(3)  Industry".  This  virtue  means  devotion  to  one's  calling  or  business. 
Each  one  owes  it  to  himself  to  have  some  business  and  to  be  indus- 
trious. 

The  good  school  does  not  tolerate  idleness.  It  has  the  most  efficient 
means  of  securing  industry  from  its  pupils.  Each  one  has  a  definite 
task  scrupulously  adjusted  to  his  capacity,  and  he  will  be  held  respon- 
sible for  its  performance.  Is  there  any  better  training  yet  devised  to 
educate  youth  into  industry  and  its  concomitants  of  sincerity,  earnest- 
ness, simplicity,  perseverance,  patience,  faithfulness,  and  reliability, 
than  the  school  method  of  requiring  work  in  definite  amounts,  at  definite 
times,  and  of  an  approved  quality  f 

The  pupil  has  provided  for  him  a  business  or  vocation.  By  industry 
and  self-sacrifice  the  pupil  is  initiated  into  a  third  of  the  cardinal  virt- 
ues— fortitude.     • 

(b)  Duties  to  others. — Duties  to  self  rest  on  the  consciousness  of  a 
higher  nature  in  the  individual  and  of  the  obligation  of  bringing  out 
and  realizing  this  higher  nature.  Duties  to  others  recognize  this  higher 
ideal  nature  as  something  general,  and  hence  as  also  the  true  inward 
self  of  our  fellow-men.    This  ideal  of  man  we  are  conscious  that  we 
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realize  only  very  imperfectly,  and  yet  it  is  this  fact  that  we  have  the 
possibility  of  realizing  a  higher  ideal  in  ourselves  that  gives  ns  oar 
valae  above  animals  and  plants.  In  onr  fellow-men  we  see  revelations 
of  this  ideal  natare  that  we  have  not  yet  realized  in  ourselves.  Each 
one  possesses  some  special  gift  or  quality  that  helps  ns  know  ourselves. 
The  experience  of  each  man  is  a  contribution  towards  our  own  self- 
knowledge  and  vicariously  aids  us  without  our  being  obliged  to  pay  for 
it  in  the  pain  and  suffering  that  the  original  experience  cost.  Inasmuch 
as  our  ideal  can  be  realized  only  through  this  aid  from  our  fellow-men, 
the  virtues  that  enable  us  to  combine  with  others  and  form  institutions 
precede  in  importance  the  mechanical  virtues. 
There  are  three  classes  of  duties  toward  others : 

(1)  Courtesy,  including  all  forms  of  politeness,  good  breeding,  ur- 
banity, decorum,  modesty,  respect,  for  public  opinion,  liberality,  mag- 
nanimity, etc.,  described  under  various  names  by  Aristotle  and  others 
after  him.  The  essence  of  this  virtue  consists  in  the  resolution  to  see 
in  others  only  the  ideal  of  humanity  and  to  ignore  any  and  all  defects 
that  may  be  apparent. 

Courtesy  in  many  of  its  forms  is  readily  taught  in  school.  Its  teach- 
ing is  often  marred  by  the  manner  of  the  teacher,  which  may  be  sour 
and  surly,  or  petulant  and  fault-finding.  The  importance  of  this  virtue 
both  to  its  possessor  and  to  all  his  fellows  demands  careful  attention  on 
the  part  of  school  managers  with  a  view  to  insure  its  presence  in  the 
school-room. 

(2)  Justice.  This  is  recognized  as  the  chief  in  the  family  of  secular 
virtues.  It  has  several  forms  or  species,  as,  for  example,  (a)  honesty, 
fair  dealing  with  others,  respect  for  their  rights  of  person  and  prop- 
erty and  reputation ;  (b)  truth-telling,  or  honesty  in  speech — honesty  it- 
self being  truth-acting.  Such  names  as  integrity,  uprightness,  right- 
eousness, express  further  distinctions  that  belong  to  this  staunch 
virtue. 

Justice,  while  like  courtesy  in  the  fact  that  it  looks  upon  the  ideal  of 
the  individual,  is  unlike  courtesy  in  the  fact  that  it  looks  upon  the  deed 
of  the  individual  in  a  very  strict  and  business-like  way,  and  measures 
its  defects  by  that  high  standard.  According  to  the  principle  of  justice, 
each  one  receives  in  proportion  to  his  deeds  and  not  in  proportion  to  his 
possibilities,  wishes,  or  unrealized  aspirations.  All  individuals  are 
ideally  equal  in  the  essence  of  their  humanity;  but  justice  will  return 
upon  each  the  eciuivalent  of  his  deed  only.  If  it  be  a  crime,  justice 
returns  it  upon  the  doer  as  a  limitation  of  his  freedom  of  person  or 
property. 

The  school  is  perhaps  more  effective  in  teaching  the  forms  of  justice 
than  in  teaching  those  of  courtesy.  Truth-telling  especially  receives 
the  full  emphasis  of  all  the  power  of  school  discipline.  Every  lesson  is 
an  exercise  in  digging  out  and  closely  defining  the  truth,  in  extending 
the  realm  of  clearness  and  certainty  further  into  the  region  of  igno- 
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ranoe  and  gaesswork.  How  careful  the  pupil  is  compelled  to  be  with 
his  statements  in  the  recitation  and  how  painstaking  in  his  previous 
preparation ! 

Justice  in  discovering  the  exact  performance  of  each  pupil  and  giv- 
ing him  recognition  for  it  may  give  place  to  injustice  incase  of  careless- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  Such  carelessness  may  suffer  the  weeds 
of  lying  and  deceit  to  grow  up,  and  it  may  allow  the  pupil  to  gather  the 
fruits  of  honesty  and  truth,  and  thus  it  may  offer  a  premium  for  fraud. 
The  school  may  thus  furnish  an  immoral  education,  notwithstanding 
its  great  opportunities  to  inculcate  this  noble  virtue  of  honesty. 

The  private  individual  must  not  be  permitted  to  return  the  evil  deed 
upon  the  doer,  for  that  would  be  revenge,  and  hence  a  new  crime.  All 
I>ersonality  and  self-interest  must  be  sifted  out  before  justice  can  be 
done  to  the  criminal.  Hence  we  have  another  virtue  belonging  to  this 
class  which  is  itself  an  outgrowth  of  justice — that  of  respect  for  law. 

(3)  Respect  for  law,  as  the  only  means  of  protecting  the  innocent  and 
punishing  the  guilty,  is  the  complement  of  justice.  It  looks  upon  the 
ideal  as  realized  not  in  an  individual  man,  but  in  an  institution  repre- 
sented in  the  person  of  an  executive  officer  who  is  supported  with  leg- 
islative and  judicial  powers. 

The  school,  when  governed  by  an  arbitrary'  and  tyrannical  teacher, 
is  a  demoralizing  influence  in  a  community.  The  law-abiding  virtue  is 
weakened,  and  a  whole  troop  of  lesser  virtues  take  their  flight  and  give 
admittance  to  passions  and  appetites.  But  the  wise  and  just  teacher 
will  teach  respect  for  law  very  thoroughly,  on  the  other  hand.  A  great 
change  has  been  wrought  in  the  methods  of  discipline  in  later  years. 
It  is  clear  that  with  frequent  and  severe  corporal  punishment  it  is  next 
to  impossible  to  retain  genuine  respect  for  law.  Only  the  very  rare 
teacher  can  succeed  in  this.  Punishment  through  the  sense  of  honor 
has  therefore  superseded  for  the  most  p<irt  in  our  best  schools  the  use 
of  the  rod.  It  is  now  easy  to  find  the  school  admirably  disciplined  and 
its  pupils  enthusiastic  and  law-abiding— governed  entirely  without  the 
use  of  corporal  punishment. 

The  school  possesses  very  great  advantages  over  the  family  in  this 
matter  of  teaching  respect  for  law.  The  parent  is  too  near  the  child, 
too  personal  to  teach  him  this  lesson. 

At  this  point  we  approach  the  province  of  religious  duties.  Higher 
than  the  properly  moral  duties,  or  at  least  higher  than  the  secular  or 
"cardinal"  virtues,  are  certain  ones  which  are  called  *' celestial"  virt- 
ues by  the  theologians.  These  are  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  and  their 
special  modifications. 

The  question  may  arise  whether  any  instruction  in  these  duties  can 
be  given  which  is  not  at  the  same  time  sectarian  f  An  affirmative 
answer  will  have  to  show  only  that  the  essential  scope  of  these  virtues 
has  a  secular  meaning  and  that  the  secular  meaning  is  more  funda- 
mental than  in  the  case  of  the  so  called  cardinal  virtues. 
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(1)  Faith  in  a  theologic  sense  means  the  true  knowledge  of  the  first 
principle  of  the  universe.  Everybody  presupposes  some  theory  or 
view  of  the  world,  its  origin  and  destiny,  in  all  his  practical  and  theo- 
retical dealing  with  it.  Christendom  assumes  a  personal  Creator  of 
divine  human  natnre,  who  admits  man  to  grace  in  such  a  way  that  he 
is  not  destroyed  by  the  results  of  his  essential  imperfection,  bat  is  re- 
deemed in  some  special  way.  The  Buddhist  and  Brahmin  think  that 
finitude  and  imperfection  are  utterly  incompatible  with  the  Divine 
Being,  and  hence  that  the  things  of  the  world  can  not  be  supposed  to 
have  real  existence.  They  exist  only  in  our  fancy.  Here  is  no  grace, 
no  redemption.  Nature  is  not  a  real  existence  to  those  who  hold  such 
a  theory,  and  hence  for  them  there  can  be  no  natural  science. 

In  Christian  countries  the  prevailing  institutions  and  confessions  of 
faith  recognize  this  belief  in  a  divine-human  God — a  God  of  grace— and 
their  people  more  or  less  cultivate  science.  Some  persons  theoretically 
deny  this  belief,  but  cling  to  science,  which  is  itself  based  on  the  deep- 
lying  assumption  that  the  world  is  a  manifestation  of  reason.  Such 
skeptics  have  not  yet  measured  the  consequences  of  their  theories  and 
for  our  purposes  may  be  said  to  belong  to  the  faith  inasmuch  as  the  real- 
ity of  a  finite  world  presupposes  a  personal  God  whose  essential  attri- 
bute is  grace.  The  agnostic  too  is  strenuous  in  acknowledging  the  prac- 
tical importance  of  the  code  of  moral  duties. 

The  prevailing  view  of  the  world  in  Christian  countries  is  very  prpp- 
erly  called  faith,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  a  view  pieced  together  from  the 
experience  of  the  senses  nor  a  product  of  individual  reflection  unaided 
by  the  deep  intuitions  of  the  spiritual  seers  of  the  race. 

Faith  is  a  secular  virtue  as  well  as  a  theological  virtue,  and  whoever 
teaches  another  view  of  the  world — that  is  to  say,  he  who  teaches  that 
man  is  not  immortal  and  that  nature  does  not  reveal  the  divine  reason, 
teaches  a  doctrine  subversive  of  faith  in  this  peculiar  sense  and  also 
subversive  of  man's  life  in  all  that  makes  it  worth  living. 

(2)  Hope,  the  second  theological  virtue,  is  the  pra<5tical  side  of  faith. 
Faith  is  not  properly  the  belief  in  some  theory  of  the  world,  but  in  that 
particular  theory  of  the  world  which  Christianity  teaches.  So  hope  is 
not  a  mere  anticipation  of  some  future  event,  but  the  firm  expectation 
that  the  destin^^  of  the  world  is  in  accordance  with  the  scheme  of  faith, 
no  matter  how  much  present  appearances  may  be  against  it.  Thus  the 
individual  acts  upon  this  conviction.  It  is  the  basis  of  the  highest  prac- 
tical doing  in  this  world.  A  teacher  may  show  faith  and  hope  in  the 
views  of  the  world  which  he  expresses  and  in  his  dealings  with  his 
school — in  his  teaching  of  history-,  in  his  comments  on  the  reading  les- 
sons, in  his  treatment  of  the  aspirations  of  his  pupils.  Although  none 
of  these  things  may  be  consciously  traced  to  their  source  by  the  pupils, 
yet  their  instinct  will  not  fail  to  recognize  genuine  faith  and  hope  or 
their  lack  in  the  character.  Nothing  is  so  difficult  to  conceal  as  one's 
conviction  in  regard  to  the  origin  and  destiny  of  the  world  and  of  man* 
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(3)  Finally^  Charity  is  the  highest  of  these  virtues,  in  the  sense  that 
it  is  the  concrete  embodiment  and  application  of  tbat  view  of  the  world 
which  Faith  and  Hope  establish. 

The  world  is  made  and  governed  by  divine  grace,  and  that  grace  will 
triamph  in  the  world.  Hence,  says  the  iudividnal,  let  me  be  filled  with 
this  principle  and  hold  within  myself  this  divine  feeling  of  grace  towards 
all  fellow-creatares.  Charity  is,  therefore,  not  almsgiving,  but  a  de- 
TOtion  to  others.  *'Sell  all  that  thou  hast''  •  •  •  *^ and  follow 
me.''  Faith  perceives  the  principle ;  Hope  believes  in  it,  where  it  is 
not  yet  visible ;  Charity  sets  it  up  in  the  soul  and  lives  it.  There  might 
be  conceived  a  Faith  or  insight  into  this  principle  of  divine  grace  and 
a  Hope  that  should  trust  it  where  not  seen,  and  yet  the  possessor  of 
this  Faith  and  Hope  lack  Charity.  In  that  case  the  individual  would 
acknowledge  the  principle  as  dominant,  but  would  not  admit  it  into 
himself.    With  Charity  all  other  virtues  are  implied,  even  justice. 

While  courtesy  acts  towards  men  as  if  they  were  ideally  perfect  and 
had  no  defects,  while  justice  holds  each  man  responsible  for  the  perfect 
accordance  of  his  deed  with  his  ideally  perfect  nature,  and  makes  no 
allowance  for  immaturity.  Charity  or  loving- kindness  sees  both  the  ideal 
perfection  and  the  real  imperfection,  and  does  not  condemn,  but  ofiers 
its  help,  and  is  willing  and  glad  to  sacrifice  itself  to  assist  the  imperfect 
in  their  struggle  towards  perfection. 

The  highest  virtue,  that  of  loving-kindness  or  charity,  has  of  all  the 
Tirtnes,  the  largest  fsCmily  of  synonymes :  Humility,  considerateness, 
heroism,  gratitude,  friendliness,  and  various  shades  of  love  in  the  family 
(parental,  filial,  fraternal,  and  conjugal),  sympathy,  pity,  benevolence, 
kindness,  toleration,  patriotism,  generosity,  public  spirit,  philanthropy, 
beneficence,  concord,  harmony,  x^eaceableness,  tenderness,  forgiveness, 
mercy,  gnice,  long-suffering,  and  many  others. 

The  typical  form  of  this  virtue  as  it  may  be  cultivated  in  school  is 
known  under  the  name  of  kindness.  A  spirit  of  true  kindness  made  to 
pervade  a  school  is  the  highest  fountain  of  virtue.  That  such  a  spirit 
can  exist  in  a  school  as  an  emanation  from  a  teacher  we  know  from 
many  a  saintly  example  that  has  walked  in  the  path  of  the  Great 
Teacher. 

From  the  definition  of  this  principle  it  is  easy  to  deduce  a  veidict 
against  all  those  systems  of  rivalry  and  emulation  in  school  which  stimu- 
late ambition  beyond  the  limits  of  generous  competition  to  the  point  of 
selfishness.  Selfishness  is  the  root  of  mortal  sin,  as  theologians  tell  us, 
and  the  lowest  type  of  it  is  cold  unfeeling  pride,  while  envy  is  the  type 
next  to  it. 

Betuming  to  our  first  question,  we  repeat :  In  a  state  which  has  no 
established  church  and  in  a  system  of  public  schools  that  is  not  per- 
mitted to  be  under  the  control  of  sects  or  denomination,  what  shall  be 
the  fate  of  dogmatic  instruction  in  morals,  especially  instruction  in  that 
part  of  morals  which  rests  upon  the  celestial  virtues  f    Of  course  the 
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problem  is  still  a  simple  one  in  parochial  schools  and  denominational 
schools.  But  it  is  not  proper  for  us  to  ignore  the  dangers  incurred  even 
in  strictly  parochial  schools.  The  more  strict  the  denominational  con- 
trol the  less  likely  is  there  to  pervade  the  school  that  spirit  of  tolerance 
and  charity  towards  others  which  is  the  acknowledged  deepest  tap-root  of 
the  virtues.  Were  the  community  homogeneous  in  its  confession  of  faith, 
religious  instruction  could  still  properly  remain  in  school.  The  move- 
ment ot  American  society  is  not,  however,  in  that  direction,  and  it  is 
quite  likely  that  the  church  must  see  formal  religious  instruction,  even 
to  the  ceremony  of  reading  the  Bible,  leave  the  common  schools  alto- 
gether. But  a  formal  reading  of  the  Bible  ^^  without  note  or  comment," 
or  a  formal  prayer  on  opening  school,  is  surely  not  religious  or  moral 
instruction  in  any  such  efficient  sense  as  to  warrant  a  Christian  man  or 
woman  in  sitting  down  in  content  and  claiming  a  religious  hold  on  the 
popular  education.    Such  a  delusive  content  is  indeed  too  prevalent 

It  is  not  the  undoing  of  the  separation  of  church  and  state  even  in 
the  common  schools,  nor  the  struggle  to  maintain  a  frigid  and  bloodless 
^^  non-sectarian,"  so-called,  religion  in  our  schools  that  is  to  succeed  or  to 
do  any  good.  It  is  for  the  churches  to  rouse  themselves  in  the  presence 
of  this  dauber  and  proselyte  by  new  means  and  appliances  as  well 
adapted  to  the  present  day  as  the  Sunday-school  movement  was  seventy 
years  ago. 

It  is  for  the  teachers  not  to  claim  the  right  to  introduce  formal  relig- 
ious ceremonies,  but  to  make  all  their  teaching  glow  with  a  genuine  faith, 
hope,  and  charity,  so  that  pupils  will  catch  from  them  their  view  of  the 
world  as  the  only  one  that  satisfies  the  heart,  the  intellect,  and  the  wilL 
Let  us  note  the  fact  that  in  the  mechanical  virtues  so  important  to.mak- 
ing  good  citizens,  the  training  in  the  schools  is  already  admirable.  Hu- 
man freedom  is  realized  not  by  the  unaided  effort  of  the  individual,  but 
by  his  concerted  or  combined  efforts  in  organized  institutions  like  the 
state  and  civil  society.  Those  mechanical  virtues  make  possible  the 
help  of  the  individual  in  this  combination,  and  fit  him  for  the  modern 
world  now  bent  on  the  conquest  of  nature. 

The  social  virtues,  justice,  politeness,  and  obedience  to  law  may  be 
equally  well  provided  for  although  in  fact  they  are  not  successfully 
taught  in  every  school. 

The  celestial  virtues  can  be  taught  by  teachers  inspired  by  those  virt- 
ues and  by  none  others.  The  empty  profession  of  such  virtues  with- 
out the  devotion  of  the  life  to  them  is  likely  in  the  school,  even  more 
than  elsewhere,  to  produce  the  well-known  practical  result  of  atheism. 

In  closing  let  us  call  up  the  main  conclusions  and  repeat  them  in  their 
briefest  expression. 

1.  Moral  education  is  a  training  in  habits  and  not  an  inculcation  of 
mere  theoretical  views. 

2.  Mechanical  disciplines  are  indispensable  as  an  elementary  basis 
of  moral  character. 
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• 

3.  Lax  discipline  iu  a  school  saps  the  moral  character  of  cne  papil. 
It  allows  him  to  work  merely  as  he  pleases,  and  he  never  can  re-enforce 
his  feeble  will  by  regularity,  punctaality,  and  systematic  indastry.  He 
grows  np  in  habits  of  whispering  and  other  species  of  intermeddling 
with  his  fellow-pupils,  neither  doing  what  is  reasonable  himself  nor 
allowing  others  to  do  it.  Never  having  subdued  himself,  he  will  never 
subdue  the  world  of  chaos  or  any  part  of  it  as  his  life-work,  but  will 
have  to  be  subdued  by  external  constraint  on  the  part  of  his  fellow-men. 

4.  Too  strict  discipline,  on  the  other  hand,  undermines  moral  character 
by  emphasizing  too  much  the  mechanical  duties  and  especially  the 
phase  of  obedience  to  authority,  and  it  leaves  the  pupil  in  a  state  of 
perennial  minority.  He  does  not  assimilate  the  law  of  duty  and  make 
it  his  own. 

The  law  is  not  written  on  his  heart,  but  is  written  on  the  lips  only* 
He  fears  it,  but  does  not  love  it.  The  tyrant  teacher  produces  hypocrisy' 
and  deceit  in  his  pupils.  All  manner  of  fraud  germinates  in  attempts 
to  cover  up  shortcomings  from  the  eye  of  the  teacher.  Even  where 
there  is  simple  implicit  obedience  in  the  place  of  fraud  and  the  like, 
there  is  no  independence  and  strength  of  character  developed. 

5.  The  best  help  that  one  can  give  his  fellows  is  that  which  enables 
them  to  help  themselves.  The  best  school  is  that  which  makes  the 
pupils  able  to  teach  themselves.  The  best  instruction  in  morality 
makes  the  pupil  a  law  unto  himself. 

Hence,  strictness  which  is  indispensable  must  be  tempered  by  such 
devices  as  cause  the  pupil  to  love  to  obey  the  law  for  the  law's  sake. 


Discussion 
Address  by  Dr.  Edward  Brooks,  of  Thiladelphia. 

The  course  of  instruction  iu  our  public  schools  should  be  determined 
by  the  object  of  these  institutions.  This  object,  it  is  assumed,  is  the 
highest  welfare  of  the  individual  and  the  state.  The  welfare  of  the  state 
depends  upon  the  character  and  actions  of  the  individual ;  hence,  in  its 
final  analyses,  the  problem  of  education  consists  in  determining  what  is 
best  for  the  individual. 

The  welfare  of  the  individual  is  best  secured  by  a  development  of  all 
his  powers  and  capacities;  hence,  the  fundamental  object  of  education 
is  to  supply  the  conditions  for  such  development.  A  scheme  of  popu- 
lar education  should  therefore  provide  for  the  development  and  train- 
ing of  all  the  powers  of  the  pupil. 

The  lowest  form  of  education  is  that  of  physical  training,  the  object 
of  which  is  the  health,  strength,  and  growth  of  the  body.  Bising  above 
this  is  that  system  of  manual  training  which  unites  mind  and  muscle  in 
the  attainment  of  physical  skill  and  dexterity.  Rising  still  higher, 
above  the  physical  and  the  psychophysical,  we  reach  the  largest  and 
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highest  field  of  edacation,  the  development  aud  training  of  the  human 
mind.  It  is  here  that  we  find  the  special  field  of  moral  edacation;  and 
in  argning  its  value  in  our  public  schools  we  shall  endeavor  to  show  that 
it  is  an  essential  part  of  a  system  of  general  education. 

An  accepted  analysis  of  the  mind  shows  three  great  classes  of  pow- 
ers,— the  intellect,  the  sensibilities,  and  the  will.  Corresponding  with 
these  three  classes  of  faculties  are  three  great  ideas, — the  true,  the  beauti- 
ful, and  the  good.  The  object  of  the  intellect  is  to  discover  what  is  true,  an  d 
its  end  is  science.  The  sensibilities  find  highest  enjoyment  in  the  beau- 
tiful, and  the  development  of  the  beautiful  gives  us  the  fine  arts.  The 
idea  of  the  good  is  related  to  the  will,  and  the  end  of  the  good  is  char- 
acter and  moral  action.  These  philosophical  distinctions  agree  with 
and  substantiate  the  popular  division  of  human  capacities  known  as 
the  intellectual,  aesthetic,  and  moral  natures.  The  aim  of  the  intellect- 
ual nature  is  the  attainment  of  knowledge  and  truth ;  the  aim  of  the  aes- 
thetic nature  is  the  production  and  enjoyment  of  the  beautiful ;  the 
aim  of  the  moral  nature  is  the  embodiment  of  the  right  in  human  char- 
acter and  action. 

The  relative  value  of  the  education  of  these  three  natures  of  man 
will  be  seen  in  the  relative  value  of  the  natures  themselves.  The  in- 
tellectual  nature  brings  into  activity  but  a  single  part  of  our  spiritual 
being—the  power  of  thought  and  knowledge.  The  aesthetic  nature, 
founded  upon  the  idea  of  beauty,  which  is  an  intuition  of  the  higher 
reason,  brings  into  activity  both  intellect  and  sensibility;  while  the 
moral  nature,  based  upon  the  idea  of  the  right,  brings  into  activity  in- 
tellect, sensibility,  aud  will.  In  mathematical  phraseology,  while  the 
intellectual  nature  has  a  single  sphere  of  activity,  the  aesthetic  nature 
equals  the  intellect  plus  the  sensibilities,  and  the  moral  nature  equals 
the  intellect,  plus  the  sensibilities,  plus  the  will.  From  this  brief  anal- 
ysis it  is  seen  that  the  moral  nature  briugs  into  activity  every  capacity 
of  the  human  soul  and  stands  at  the  head  of  man's  spiritual  constitution. 

This  order  of  excellence  as  determined  by  philosophy  will  be  found 
to  correspond  with  the  popular  estimate  of  these  distinctions.  The 
great  artist  is  usually  placed  above  the  great  scientist;  and  no  one  hes 
itates  to  place  character  above  both  art  and  science.  The  majority  of 
cultured  people  would  prefer  the  fame  of  Shakespeare  to  that  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton ;  and  Goethe  and  Schiller  will  live  longer  in  the  hearts  of 
the  German  people  than  Fichte  or  Hegel.  But  high  above  all  of  these 
stands  the  man  of  moral  character  and  heroic  deeds.  The  great  leader 
and  lawgiver  of  Israel  towers  immeasurably  above  either  singer  or 
scientist;  and  the  grandest  characters  of  history  are  those  of  high  virt 
ues  and  heroic  moral  actions.  The  world  weaves  green  laurels  for  its 
thinkers,  greener  ones  for  its  poets  and  artists,  but  far  greener  and 
brighter  ones  for  its  reformers  and  moral  leaders. 

This  conception  of  the  several  capacities  of  man  and  their  relative 
value  in  his  spiritual  constitution  is  the  key  to  the  solution  of  the 
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problem  before  us.  Man  is  a  trinity  of  spiritual  powers,  each  one  of 
which  demands  training  and  development  in  a  scheme  of  popular  edu- 
cation. An  examination  of  our  educational  systems  will  show  how  this 
demand  is  met. 

The  value  of  intellectual  culture  is  ui^ually  very  fully  appreciated  and 
provided  for.  The  development  of  the  mind  by  the  study  of  science  is 
an  essential  p.irt  of  the  curriculum  of  every  educational  institution. 
The  classification  of  both  students  and  studies  is  based  upon  it ;  and 
the  standing  of  pupils  in  class  and  on  graduation  day  is  deteruiined 
almost  entirely  from  an  intellectual  stand-point.  Their  sosthetic  and 
moral  cnlture  are  only  incidental  factors  in  the  result ;  indeed  the  stand- 
ing in  the  boat  club  or  baseball  team  attracts  more  attention  and  com- 
mands more  honor  than  moral  culture  or  integrity  of  character.  I  am 
stating  a  fact  and  not  tryiug  to  show  how  it  might  be  otherwise. 

Studies  for  the  culture  of  the  aesthetic  nature  are  less  numerous  than 
those  for  the  training  of  the  intellect.  Our  schools  do  much  more  to 
tram  the  power  of  thought  than  to  cultivate  refinement  of  taste  and 
feeling.  Drawing  and  music  give  some  artistic  culture ;  and  literature 
properly  taught  may  awaken  in  the  heart  many  tender  and  lofty  emo- 
tions. 

For  the  culture  of  the  moral  nature,  however,  less  provision  is  made 
than  for  the  training  of  either  of  the  other  natures.  Very  few  studies 
in  the  public  schools  awaken  moral  ideas  or  feelings,  and  none  of  them 
pat  the  moral  will  into  activity.  Geography,  grammar,  arithmetic, 
natural  philosophy,  etc.,  contain  no  moral  ideas,  awaken  no  moral  emo- 
tions, and  inspire  no  monxl  actions.  History  is  about  the  only  study  in 
our  public  schools  that  appeals  in  any  degree  to  the  moral  nature  of 
the  pupil  except  an  occasional  selection  in  the  school  reader.  Literature 
as  taught  in  a  few  schools  for  the  special  purpose  of  moral  training  can 
not  be  considered  an  established  part  of  our  school  curriculum,  as  its 
use  18  so  exceptional. 

Let  us  Notice  the  fact  that  thus  confronts  us.  The  highest  and  noblest 
part  of  the  nature  of  the  pupil  is  almost  entirely  neglected  in  our  scheme 
of  popular  education.  The  formation  of  character,  which  is  more  valu- 
able than  either  science  or  art,  is  almost  entirely  unprovided  for  in  our 
public  school  curriculum.  Nearly  ail  of  the  time  and  strength  of  the 
teacher  is  directed  to  the  training  of  the  intellectual  nature,  which,  if 
not  the  lowest  of  the  three  natures  of  the  child,  is  certainly  lower  than 
the  moral  nature.  We  neglect  the  l>est  and  concentrate  our  energies 
on  the  lowest.  Whatever  excuse  can  be  offered  or  explanation  jiresen ted, 
this  is  the  bare  fact  that  confronts  us.  We  are  expending  our  energies 
on  the  child's  intellectual  nature ;  we  areahnost  entirely  neglecting  the 
child's  moral  nature;  and  thus  while  our  public  schools  are  doing  much 
fertile  spread  of  i>opular  intelligenr^e  they  are  doing  comparatively  little, 
directly,  for  the  culture  of  a  higher  sense  of  honor  and  a  purer  social 
life  among  oqr  i>eople. 
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The  results  of  this  one-sided  education  in  our  public  schools  are  per- 
ceptible in  our  social  and  national  life.  Looking  over  society  to-day,  we 
ask  the  question,  Does  moral  progress  keep  pace  with  intellectual  prog- 
ress t  Are  we  advancing  in  virtue  as  fast  as  we  are  advancing  in  learn- 
ing and  intellectual  culture?  At  one  time  illiteracy  and  immorality 
seemed  to  go  hand  in  hand.  Our  criminal  classes  were  mainly  recruited 
from  the  ranks  of  ignorance.  Today  intelligence  directs  the  acts  of 
fraud  and  dishonesty  so  that  the  misdoer  avoids  the  meshes  of  the  law 
or  secures  a  safe  retreat  to  Canada.  While  it  is  evident  that  the  world 
is  making  some  progress  in  morals,  I  think  it  will  be  generally  admitted 
that  intellectual  activity  is  far  in  advance  of  moral  progress.  Science 
is  making  rapid  strides  in  investigation  and  discovery ;  practical  inven- 
tions are  revolutionizing  our  methods  of  business  and  living;  cheap 
methods  of  reproducing  the  masterpieces  of  art  are  multiplying  the 
means  of  aesthetic  culture ;  but  the  moral  life  of  the  country  is  progress- 
ing with  a  slow  and  lagging  pace.  In  other  words,  the  world  grows 
better  much  more  slowly  than  it  grows  wiser  and  richer.  These  facts  in- 
dicate the  pressing  need  of  better  moral  training  in  our  public  schools. 

And  the  force  of  this  argument  is  intensified  by  the  fact  that  while 
intellectual  progress  is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  school,  moral  prog- 
ress is  due  almost  entirely  to  agencies  and  influences  outside  of  the 
school.  The  family,  the  church,  the  Sabbath  school  are  all  influential 
agencies  for  the  cultivation  of  a  higher  moral  life  among  our  people. 
Our  system  of  popular  education,  which  is  doing  so  much  for  the  spread 
of  general  intelligence,  can  be  credited  with  but  a  tithe  of  even  the 
meagre  results  in  moral  progress  which  society  presents. 

But  a  still  stronger  argument,  if  possible,  for  the  necessity  of  moral 
training  in  the  public  school  is  drawn  from  the  consideration  of  the  re- 
lation of  the  moral  idea  to  society  and  the  state.  Society  and  the  state 
are  the  products  of  the  moral  natures  of  mankind.  Without  the  idea 
of  the  right  and  the  corresponding  idea  of  human  rights  and  duties, 
mankind  would  be  little  better  than  a  herd  of  cattle.  A  commonwealth 
founded  on  the  code  of  the  criminal  classes  would  be  an  impossiblity. 
A  Botany  Bay  colony  may  organize  a  political  community  with  wise 
and  wholesome  laws,  but  they  do  it  by  the  development  of  those  germs 
of  morality  which  are  native  to  the  human  soul  and  which  a  life  of  crime 
could  not  wholly  destroy.  Tlie  essence  of  law,  either  social  or  political, 
is  not  what  is  true,  not  what  is  beautiful,  but  what  is  right.  Neither 
science  nor  art  can  lay  the  foundation  stones  of  our  civil  institutions  ; 
they  are  founded  upon  and  shaped  in  their  development  by  the  ethical 
ideas  of  the  human  race.  Take  the  idea  of  the  right  from  the  state  and 
the  proud  superstructure  would  fall  shivered  into  a  thousand  fragments. 
If  this  conception  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  state  is  correct,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  welfare  of  the  state  demands  imperatively  a  system  of 
moral  training  in  our  public  schools. 

We  claim,  therefore,  that  the  interests  of  both  the  individual  and  th^ 
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atate  demand  the  moral  edacation  of  the  people.  We  claim  that  a 
scheme  of  popular  edacation  whose  object  it  should  be  to  provide  for 
the  development  of  the  entire  nature  of  the  child,  and  which  concen- 
trates its  attention  on  only  a  part  of  this  nature  and  that  the  lower 
part,  to  the  almost  total  neglect  of  the  higher  and  more  important  part, 
^s  seriously  defective  and  should  be  reformed.  We  claim  that  schools 
established  for  the  welfare  of  the  state  should  recognize  the  fact  that 
the  state  has  its  origin  and  existence  in  ethical  ideas,  and  should  pro- 
vide for  the  development  of  these  ideas  in  its  curriculum  of  studies, 
indeed,  looking  at  this  question  from  the  stand-point  of  the  philosophy 
of  education,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  most  pressing  need  of  our  public 
schools  to-day  is  a  well  organized  and  properly  administered  system  of 
moral  education. 

Up  to  this  point  there  will,  I  believe,  be  substantial  agreement  in  the 
conclusion  and  the  arguments  upon  which  it  is  based.  I  am  moved, 
however,  from  a  careful  and  conscientious  stud}'  of  this  question  to 
go  a  step  further  and  claim  that  we  should  not  only  have  moral  but  relig- 
ious instruction  in  our  public  schools.  I  realize  very  fully  the  delicacy 
of  the  ground  upon  which  I  stand,  and  the  fact  that  wiser  educators 
than  myself  hold  the  oppo3ite  opinion.  I  realize  also  the  objections  to 
and  the  practical  difficulties  in  the  work,  but  an  analysis  of  the  prpjblem 
of  education  compels  to  the  conclusion  no  matter  bow  difficult  or  deli- 
cate the  task. 

In  presenting  a  few  reasons  for  this  conclusion  I  desire  to  make  clear 
that  by  religious  education  is  meant  not  a  drill  on  creeds  or  instruc- 
tion in  those  peculiar  views  which  distinguish  the  various  sects  and 
churches;  but  a  careful  culture  of  man's  religious  nature,  including 
those  beliefs  and  feelings  which  are  common  to  all  the  sects  and  all  the 
churches.  The  arguments  that  have  led  to  this  conclusion  are  based 
upon  the  nature  of  man  and  the  welfare  of  society. 

First.  Man  possesses  a  religious  nature.  Man  is  not  only  a  iK)litical 
animal,  as  Aristotle  said,  but  also  a  religious  one.  In  eveiy  human 
breast  there  exists,  in  germ  or  development,  a  belief  in  a  Supremo 
Being.  Even  the  undevout  scientist  finds  in  the  universe  an  absolute 
and  eternal  source  of  power  that  transcends  mere  facts  and  phenomena. 
Towards  this  Supreme  Being  or  infinite  power  the  heart  of  man  turns 
with  instinctive  veneration  and  affection.  Out  of  this  conception  grows 
our  religious  nature,  and  upon  this  religious  nature  is  founded  the 
church  and  the  highest  principles  of  duty  and  morality. 

Finding  such  a  principle  in  the  human  soul,  the  educator  has  no  al- 
ternative but  to  demand  that  it  should  be  trained  and  developed.  Its 
existence  as  an  essential  part  of  human  nature  Is  its  own  strong  argu- 
ment that  provisions  should  be  made  for  its  culture  and  training.  The 
object  of  education  is  to  unfold  and  cultivate  every  capacity  and  power 
vt  the  human  being,  and  it  can  nob  ignore  or  neglect  the  religious  nature 
without  being  false  to  its  own  ideals* 
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Second.  This  claim  for  the  education  of  the  religious  nature  becomes 
stronger  when  we  remember  the  relative  dignity  and  vaiue  of  this  ele- 
ment of  man's  constitution.  A  careful  analysis  of  the  human  constitu- 
tion shows  that  the  religious  element  is  the  crown  and  perfection  of  our 
spiritual  being. 

As  the  ethical  nature  stands  above  the  intellectual  nature,  so  the  religi- 
ous nature  is  higher  than  the  mere  moral  nature.  Or  rather,  the  religious 
nature  is  the  highest  form  of  the  ethical  nature;  it  is  the  ethical  acting 
in  relation  to  a  belief  in  a  Supreme  Being.  Religion  re-enforces  our  natur- 
al conceptions  of  duty  by  the  sanctions  of  a  divine  request  or  command, 
and  thus  elevates  and  intensifies  our  motives  for  correct  actions. 
Standing  thus  at  the  head  of  our  spiritual  endowments,  and  being  the 
most  vital  principle  of  our  constitution,  its  claims  for  culture  are  the 
very  strongest  that  can  be  presented ;  and  any  course  of  popular  educa- 
tion that  neglects  to  provide  for  such  training  and  culture  must  be  seri- 
ously defective  and  in  need  of  reformation. 

Thirdly.  This  conclusion  is  still  further  strengthened  by  a  considera- 
tion of  the  influence  of  the  religious  nature  on  the  life  and  achievements 
of  mankind.  The  strongest  motive  of  the  human  soul  is  the  religions 
motive,  and  the  highest  achievements  of  the  race  have  been  prompted 
by  its  faith  and  feelings. 

Even  science,  which  sometimes  condemns  or  ignores  religion,  has  re- 
ceived its  greatest  impetus  from  the  promptings  of  the  religious  nature. 
While  there  is  much  truth  in  the  claim  of  modern  philosophy  that 
science  has  been  of  vast  service  to  religion,  it  is  also  true  that  religion 
has  been  of  vastly  greater  service  to  science.  Religion  was  before  sci- 
ence, and  was  its  author  and  patron.  Religion  kindled  and  preserved 
the  flame  of  science  and  philosophy. 

The  learning  of  the  ancient  Hindoos  was  with  the  priests ;  the  priest- 
hood watched  over  and  preserved  the  light  of  knowledge  during  the 
dark  ages ;  and  priests  went  down  to  Spain  and  brought  up  the  learn- 
ing of  the  Saracens  and  spread  it  over  Europe. 

The  discovery  of  AmeVica  was  due  to  a  religious  motive.  The  author 
of  the  Copernican  system  was  a  devout  Catholic ;  and  the  discoverer  of 
the  planetary  orbits  in  his  religious  fervor  exclaimed,  *'  O,  Gk>d,  I  but 
think  thy  thoughts  after  thee*" 

The  same  is  true  in  respect  to  the  influence  of  the  religious  nature 
upon  J/he  arts.  Religion  has  been  the  mother  and  patron  of  art.  In 
its  service  poetry,  music,  sculpture,  and  architecture  have  attained 
tlieir  noblest  achievements.  Jerusalem  Delivered  and  Paradise  Lost 
are  masterpieces  among  modern  epics;  and  the  Iliad  without  the 
supernatural  element  would  not  have  survived  the  age  in  which  it  was 
written.  The  sacred  oratorios  of  Handel  and  Haydn  stand  among 
the  most  sublime  products  of  musical  composition.  The  Venus  of  the 
Louvre,  tbe  Apollo  of  the  Capitol,  the  Moses  of  the  Julian  Mausoleum— 
all  embody  the  religious  element  find  are  the  masterpieces  of  sculpture* 
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The  fresooes  of  the  YaticaD,  the  Transfigaration  of  Raphael,  and  the 
Last  Communion  of  St.  Jerome,  which  portray  actors,  incidents,  and  be- 
liefs, are  all  peerless  productions  in  the  art  of  painting.  The  temples 
of  the  Grecian  gods  and  the  cathedrals  of  modern  Europe  are  the  tro- 
phies which  architecture  lays  at  the  feet  of  religion. 

And  the  value  of  the  religious  idea  to  society  and  the  state  is  no  less 
important.  Beligions  faiths  and  feelings  have  usually  been  the  con- 
trolling motives  in  the  founding,  preservation,  and  improvement  of 
nations.  Tiie  best  elements  of  the  unwritten  constitution  of  England 
are  the  results  of  religious  forces  working  in  the  hearts  of  her  people. 
The  Crusades  of  the  century  whose  influence  on  the  civilization  of  Eu- 
rope was  so  far-reaching  wore  the  result  of  the  deep  religious  feelings 
aroused  by  Peter  the  Hermit.  Our  own  country  was  founded  and 
nursed  in  the  religious  beliefs  of  Penn,  Baltimore,  and  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers,  and  from  the  oath  in  the  country  justice's  court  to  the  morn- 
ing prayer  in  the  National  Capitol  we  show  our  faith  in  the  relation  of 
divine  influences  to  constitutional  liberty. 

With  such  a  conception  of  the  value  of  the  religious  nature  to  man- 
kind, to  science,  to  art,  and  to  the  stiite,  the  conclusion  that  the  state 
shonld  make  provision  for  the  culture  of  this  nature  seems  inevitable, 
and  I  believe  it  is  irrefutable.  Any  system  of  edacation  that  fails  to 
provide  for  this  culture  it  would  seem  must  be  radically  defective,  and 
certainly  fails  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  true  and  lofty  ideal  education. 

I  am  aware  that  this  discussion  and  conclusion  may  be  met  with  the 
assertion  that  the  claim  is  an  impracticable  one,  and  that  the  position 
is  that  of  an  abstractionist.  Well,  in  such  a  cause,  one  should  not  be 
unwilling  to  be  c<alled  an  abstractionist;  and  we  must  not  forget  that 
the  abstractions  of  to-day  become  the  concrete  realities  of  to-morrow. 
Bat  we  do  not  admit  that  the  claim  is  <an  impracticable  one.  Moral  and 
religions  culture  is  entirely  possible  in  our  public  schools.  While  the 
work  is  a  delicate  and  difficult  one,  there  are  no  insuperable  objections 
to  its  introduction  as  a  part  of  the  common  school  course.  Though  it 
is  not  the  province  of  this  discussion  to  show  how  it  can  be  done,  we 
desire  to  fortify  our  argument  by  asserting  that  there  are  practical  ways 
in  which  this  training  and  culture  can  be  given,  and  these  methods 
should  be  recognized  and  applied. 

It  is  a  fact  full  of  satisfaction  that  many  of  those  who  oppose  this 
view  in  theory  actually  follow  it  in  their  practice.  They  allow  the  pu- 
pils in  the  schools  under  their  charge  to  sing  school  songs  in  which  the 
spirit  of  faith  in  and  a  respect  for  a  higher  power  is  a  prominent  feat- 
ure. They  use  school  readers  in  which  the  name  of  God  frequently 
oooars,  and  in  which,  in  prose  and  poetry,  there  breathes  a  spirit  of 
fiiith  in  immortality,  and  the  divine  aspirations  of  the  human  soul  are 
expressed.  These  give  culture  to  the  child's  religious  nature ;  would 
those  who,  in  theory,  oppose  religious  culture  in  the  public  school  insist 
thftt  all  such  sentiments  should  be  removed  from  our  school  songs  and 
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school  readers  t  To  be  conoistent,  they  should  ask  for  an  expurgated 
edition  of  school  songs  and  readers,  for  the  use  of  the  present  editions 
is  giving  some  caltore  to  the  religious  nature  in  our  public  schools.  If 
God  is  to  be  banished  from  the  public  school,  then  all  reference  to  Him 
must  be  banished  from  the  text-books  used  in  these  schools.  What  we 
contend  for  is  not  an  instruction  in  creeds,  which  is  often  merely  an 
appeal  to  the  judgment,  but  a  careful  culture  of  faith  in  and  a  feeling 
of  love  and  veneration  of  a  Higher  Power.  That  which  is  now  incident- 
ally given  in  the  songs  and  literary  selections  used  in  our  public  schools 
we  would  weave  into  a  system  of  instruction  and  culture. 

In  concluding  this  brief  and  inadequate  discussion  of  the  subject,  we 
desire  to  say  that  there  seems  to  be  a  growing  recognition  of  the  value 
of  moral  and  religious  culture.  The  Catholic  Church  is  demanding  it ; 
this  Protestant  Church  is  requesting  it ;  and  the  large  majority  of  good 
people  of  every  sect  and  belief  will  commend  and  sustain  it.  Our  pub- 
lic scly)ols  should  be  nurseries  of  moral  power  as  well  as  intellectual  ac- 
tivity. It  will  not  do  to  leave  all  this  training  and  culture  to  the  family, 
the  church,  and  the  Sabbath  school ;  we  must  prevent  the  reproach 
that  our  public  schools  are  Godless  schools.  If  we  wish  to  train  the 
highest  and  best  part  of  the  nature  of  the  child,  if  we  wish  to  prepare 
him  for  the  greatest  enjoyment  and  the  highest  achievements  in  life,  if 
we  desire  to  purify  and  elevate  society  and  strengthen  and  perpetuate 
the  state,  we  should  recognize  the  imperative  need  of  moral  and  relig- 
ious education  in  our  public  schools.  In  endeavoring  to  build  up  the 
temple  of  the  new  education,  while  we  may  lay  the  foundations  in 
manual  training,  rear  its  walls  with  thorough  intellectual  culture, 
adorn  its  interior  with  the  refinements  of  artistic  training  and  skill, 
we  should  not  forget  to  round  the  dome  and  complete  the  edifice  by  a 
scheme  of  broad  and  thorough  moral  education.  And  if  we  wish  to  give 
greatest  beauty  and  strength  to  the  structure  we  should  let  the  light 
divine  illuminate  our  work  by  adding  to.  moral  education  the  higher 
element  of  religious  culture. 

Bei^ares  by  George  Howland. 

Superintendent  of  Chicago  (ZIZ.)  Schools, 

We  need  no  additional  instrumentalities  or  appliances  for  the  devel- 
opment and  formation  of  moral  character,  I  think. 

I  am  not  a  believer  in  progressive  morality  thirty  minutes  a  day  and 
then  nothing.  Bepeating  a  formulated  principle  in  morals  is  of  no  more 
worth,  as  to  character,  than  reciting  a  definition  in  arithmetic  or  gram- 
mar. The  whole  life  of  the  school  should  be  in  this  direction  5  nowhere 
is  there  a  fairer  field  than  in  the  school-room. 

It  is  for  the  wise,  loving,  sympathetic  teacher,  by  her  example  and 
personal  infinence,  inspiring  here  a  worthy  aim  and  checking  here  a 
wrong  impulse,  now  encouraging  despondency  and  again  restraining 
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andae  or  anworthy  ambition,  presenting  no  narrowing,  belittling  mo- 
tives, to  control  the  ways  and  passions  and  untoward  desires  of  the 
young  hearts,  and  guide  these  sparkling  currents  of  life  into  right 
channels. 

She  needs  to  induce  an  intellectual  integrity,  a  regard  for  rightful 
authority,  a  reverence  for  the  truth,  a  habit  worthy,  fruitful  industry, 
which  shall  become  a  part  of  his  very  nature. 

It  is  not  a  knowledge  of  what  is  right  that  is  wanting,  but  this  habit 
of  self-control,  self-guidance,  and  self-help,  a  habit  that  can  not  come 
firom  text-book  or  a  careless  or  incapable  teacher. 

Moral  training  is  too  grand,  too  important,  to  limit  to  the  fraction  of 
an  hour  or  a  day.  The  whole  life  of  our  schools  should  be,  and  in  many 
of  them  is,  an  active  exercise  in  morality. 

Dr.  E.  T.  Tappan,  State  superintendent  of  Ohio,  said  that  if  children 
are  to  be  trained  to  live  moral  lives  their  teachers  ought  to  be  God-fear- 
ing, model  men  and  women ;  that  the  way  the  world  has  been  l6d  to  be 
better  was  by  example,  and  that  the  present  moral  status  of  the  schools 
was  better  than  ever  before,  whatever  might  be  said  to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  LuCKEY,  of  Pittsburg,  thought  that  the  present  system  of  public 
education  was  a  success  morally.  lie  gave  statistics  to  show  that  the  in- 
mates of  jails  and  reformatories  showed  an  exceedingly  small  per  cent, 
of  public  school  pupils.  The  products  of  our  system  would  compare  fa- 
vorably with  the  products  of  the  system  prevailing  in  France,  where 
science  and  religion  were  taught  together  and  the  people  were  a  race  of 
infidels. 

Zalmon  Bighabds,  of  Washington,  asked  if  man  had  any  standard 
of  morality  outside  of  himself.  Is  there  any  code  or  example  to  guide 
the  teacher  in  his  work  ?  Shall  we  throw  the  Bible  and  Christ  out  of 
oar  schools,  or  shall  we  appeal  to  them  ?  Is  not  the  highest  and  best 
standard  that  which  will  bring  the  pnjiils  of  our  schools  to  the  high 
plane  which  those  models  furnish? 

Dr.  Edwabd  Bbgoks  said  that  moral  education  should  be  based 
upon  the  recognition  of  the  Supreme  Being  and  of  an  immortal  life. 

Benjamin  F.  Tweed,  of  Boston,  said  that  he  thought  Dr.  Harris  had 
given  us  an  admirable  analysis  of  the  elements  of  moral  education. 

A.  P.  Mafble,  superintendent  of  schools  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  said 
that  he  protested  against  the  idea  presented  by  Dr.  Brooks  that  the 
schools  do  not  train  in  morals.  It  remiiuled  him  of  the  claims  of  the  ad- 
vocates of  manual  training.  When  we  read  of  such  an  example  as  that 
of  the  teacher  in  Dakota  in  risking  her  life  to  save  her  children,  we  can 
not  look  anywhere  better  than  in  the  teachers'  force  for  examples  of 
true  heroism  and  morality. 

Aaron  Gove,  president  of  the  Xationiil  Educational  Association, 
thought  true  scholarship  and  the  habit  of  falsifying  could  not  abide  in 
one  puplL     We  must  take  the  broad  view  of  this  question.    If  the  re- 
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ligious  ideas  of  Dr.  Brooks  are  indorsed,  then  one-half  of  the  schook)  of 
this  land  will  be  closed.  Technical  religious  beliefs  must  not  be  taught 
if  we  would  promote  the  best  interests  of  public  education.  Is  the  prod- 
uct of  the  denominational  schools  better  than  that  of  the  public  schools? 
He  claimed  that  the  product  of  the  public  schools  was  far  better  and  on 
a  higher  plane  than  in  churcli  schools.  Moral  instruction  should  be 
given. 

Dr.  Harris  said  that  the  schools  could  not  cover  the  ground  of  the 
church  and  the  home.  In  the  boarding-school  there  should  be  religious 
instruction.  It  is  in  a  large  sense  ^<  in.the  place  of  the  parent,"  but  in  the 
public  school  the  pupils  are  in  the  schools  but  a  few  hours,  and  do  not 
come  under  the  same  class.  The  true  code  is  found  in  the  celestial  vir- 
tues— faith,  hope,  and  charity.  These  make  a  moral  being.  Teaching 
of  morality  is  not  a  theory,  but  a  practical  thing.  This  is  done  by  train- 
ing the  will  into  ethical  habits.  Moral  education  is  a  training  in  habits. 
Theoretical  moral  instruction  is  not  what  we  want,  but  the  teaching  of 
moral  habits  that  are  practical  should  be  the  great  work  of  the  educa- 
tor. 

The  attempt  to  bring  into  the  school  both  religious  and  moral  instruc- 
tion side  by  side  is  not  easy  to  be  done.  Keligion  is  to  be  taught  by 
authority;  in  the  teaching  of  other  branches  it  requires  different  meth- 
ods firom  religious  instruction.  They  do  not  work  well  together.  This 
is  illustrated  fully  in  the  products  of  the  German  schools.  These  two 
things  of  religious  and  secular  instruction  should  be  kept  distinct. 


CAN  SCHOOL  PROGRAMMES  BE  SHORTENED 

AND  ENRICHED? 

By  Charles  W.  Eliot,  LL.  D., 

President  of  Harvard  Univereify. 

In  the  process  of  improving  the  secondary  schools,  colleges,  and 
professional  schools  of  the  United  States — a  process  which  has  been 
carried  on  with  remarkable  energy  since  the  Civil  War— certain  new 
diffiealties  have  been  created  for  the  higher  education  in  general,  and 
particalarly  for  colleges.  These  difficulties  have  to  do  with  the  age  at 
which  young  men  can  get  prepared  for  college,  and  therefore  with  the 
ages  at  which  boys  pass  the  successive  stages  of  their  earlier  education.' 
The  average  age  of  admission  to  Harvard  College  has  been  rising  for 
sixty  years  past,  and  has  now  reached^  the  extravagant  limit  of  eighteen 
years  and  ten  months.  Harvard  College  is  not  at  all  peculiar  in  this 
respect ;  indeed  many  of  the  country  colleges  find  their  young  men 
older  still  at  entrance.  The  average  college  graduate  is  undoubtedly 
nearly  twenty-three  years  old  at  graduation,  and  when  he  has  obtained 
his  A.  B.  he  must  nowadays  allow  at  least  three  years  for  his  profes- 
sional education. 

In  respect  to  the  length  of  time  required  for  a  satisfactory  profes- 
sional training,  there  has  been  a  great  change  since  the  War.  Twenty 
years  ago  the  period  of  residence  at  Harvard  University  for  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  laws  was  eighteen  months;  now  it  is  three  years.  Many 
of  the  States  of  the  American  Union  have  passed  laws  which  practically 
make  three  years  the  normal  period  of  study  before  admission  to  the 
bar.  Ambitious  medigal  students  are  giving  four  years  to  their  medi- 
cal training.  Twenty  years  ago  the  leading  colleges  were  satisfied  to 
take  men  just  graduated  in  arts  as  tutors  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathe- 
matics. Now  they  expect  a  candidate  for  a  tutorship  or  instructorship 
to  have  devoted  two  or  three  years  to  study  after  taking  his  bachelor's 
degree.  School  boards  and  trustees  have  become  correspondingly  ex- 
acting. In  short,  professional  education  in  the  United  States  is  be- 
coming constantly  more  thorough  and  elaborate,  and  is  therefore 
demanding  of  aspirants  to  the  professions  more  and  more  time.  The 
average  college  graduate  who  fits  himself  well  for  any  one  of  the  learned 
professions,  including  teaching,  can  hardly  begin  to  support  himself 
before  he  is  twenty-seven  years  old. 

This  condition  of  things  is  so  unreasonable  in  a  new  country  like  the 
United  States — being  hardly  matched  in  the  oldest  and  moat  densely 
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settled  countries  of  Europe — that  some  remedy  is  urgently  demanded ; 
and  the  first  partial  remedy  that  suggests  itself  is  to  reduce  the  average 
age  of  admission  to  college  to  eighteen.  This  reduction  would  save 
about  a  year.  In  effecting  this  saving  of  time,  it  is  greatly  to  be  wished 
that  no  reduction  should  be  made  in  the  attainments  which  the  average 
candidate  for  admission  now  brings  to  the  American  colleges^  for  it  is 
probable  that  the  saving  thus  effected  will  not  be  sufficient  in  itself,  and 
that  the  public  interests  will  require  in  addition  some  shortening  of  the 
ordinary  college  course  of  four  years.  College  men,  therefore,  are 
anxiously  looking  to  see  if  the  American  school  courses  can  be  both 
shortened  and  enriched ;  shortened  so  that  our  boys  may  come  to  col- 
lege at  eighteen  instead  of  nineteen,  and  enriched  in  order  that  they 
may  bring  to  college  at  eighteen  more  than  they  now  bring  at  nineteen, 
so  that  the  standard  of  the  A.  B.  may  not  be  lowered. 

The  anxiety  with  which  men  charged  with  the  conduct  of  college 
education  look  at  this  question  is  increased  by  the  relative  decline  of 
American  colleges  and  universities  as  a  whole.  This  relative  decline, 
•which  was  pointed  out  nearly  twenty  years  ago  by  President  Barnard, 
of  Columbia  College,  is  very  visible  of  late  years.  The  population  of 
the  United  States  is  supposed  by  the  best  authorities  to  increase  about 
one-third  in  every  period  of  ten'  years.  In  the  ten-year  period  from 
1875  to  1884,  inclusive,  the  universities  and  colleges  included  in  the 
tables  published  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  show  an  increase 
in  their  number  of  students  of  only  11  per  cent.,  instead  of  33J  percent 
If  we  select  from  the  same  tables  the  ten-year  period  from  1876  to  1885, 
the  increase  is  16  per  cent.;  but  the  explanation  of  this  higher  percent- 
age of  increase  is  that  the  total  number  of  students  in  the  year  1876 
was  abnormally  low,  being  2,400  beneath  the  number  of  1876.  If  we 
add  to  the  institutions  enumerated  as  universities  and  colleges  all  the 
schools  of  science,  and  all  the  higher  institutions  for  the  education  of 
women,  we  still  find  that  this  enlarged  list  of  institutions  has  not  gained 
students  at  the  same  rate  at  which  the  population-  has  increased,  al- 
though the  schools  of  science  have  made  very  large  gains  in  the  decade 
referred  to.  Thus  the  increase  in  the  number  o*f  students  in  universi- 
ties and  colleges,  schools  of  science,  and  women's  colleges,  all  taken 
together,  was  only  23  per  cent,  in  the  ten  years  from  1875  to  1884  in- 
clusive. Obviously  there  are  serious  hindrances  affecting  all  the  insti- 
tutions which  receive  young  men  and  women  at  the  age  of  eighteen  or 
nineteen  to  keep  them  under  liberal  training  for  three  or  four  years. 
One  of  these  hindrances  undoubtedly  is  that  the  colleges  as  a  whole 
held  too  long  to  a  mediaeval  curriculum ;  but  a  greater  hindrance,  in  all 
probability,  is  the  burden  imposed  upon  parents  when  their  elaborately 
educated  sons  can  not  support  themselves  in  their  professions  until 
they  are  twenty-seven  or  twenty  eight  years  old.  Hence  the  import- 
ance of  the  inquiry:  Can  school  i)rogrammes  be  shortened  and  en- 
riched ? 
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III  stadying  this  problem  it  is  nataral  to  tarn  first  to  the  schools 
sometimes  called  preparatory — that  is,  to  the  best  high  schools  and 
academies ;  but  if  we  examine  the  coarses  of  stady  in  these  schools  we 
find  that  the  four  years  daring  which  they  keep  their  pnpils  are  gener- 
ally crowded  with  wor1(.  Thas  the  Phillips  Academy,  at  Exeter,  N.  H., 
one  of  the  best  academies  in  the  United  States,  has  a  fonr  years'  coarse 
which  is  so  fall  that  hardly  any  suggestion  can  be  made  for  compacting 
or  abbreviating  it.  But  what  are  the  requirements  for  admission  to 
Exeter  f  <^  Some  knowledge  of  common  school  arithmetic,  writing,  spell- 
ing, and  of  the  elements  of  English  grammar.''  These  requirements 
might  reasonably  be  made  of  a  boy  leaving  the  primary  school  at  eight 
years  of  age ;  yet  the  average  age  of  admission  to  Exeter  is  sixteen  and 
one-half.  Kow,  Exeter  is  an  academy  which  does  not  content  itself 
with  such  low  terms  of  admission  unless  under  compulsion.  It  would 
require  more  if  it  could  get  more  from  the  average  candidate ;  but  it 
draws  its  pupils  from  a  wide  area,  and  its  experience  is  against  making 
greater  demands.  The  Exeter  coarse  is  itself  encumbered  with  some 
studies  suitable  for  a  boy  of  ten.  Thus  it  devotes  much  time  to  arith- 
metic, and  teaches  the  very  elements  of  English  and  English  literature* 
A  secondary  school  which  is  obliged  to  take  its  pupils  in  the  average 
condition  of  the  boys  who  enter  Exeter  can  hardly  do  more  for  them  in 
the  fonr  years  between  sixteen  and  twenty  than  is  now  accomplished  at 
that  academy.  What  is  true  of  Exeter  is  true  of  the  whole  body  of 
upper  schools.  They  have  to  make  good  deficiencies  of  the  lower  schools. 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  examine  the  American  school  programmes 
from  the  beginning,  to  start  with  the  primary  school  and  go  on  through 
the  grammar  school  and  the  high  school,  searching  for  the  places  where 
time  and  labor  can  be  saved. 

The  subject  seems  to  be  one  chiefly  interesting  to  colleges,  but  really 
it  has  a  much  broader  scope.  In  the  first  place,  whatever  improves  the 
school  programmes  for  those  children  whose  education  is  to  be  pro- 
longed, perhaps,  until  they  are  twenty-five  years  old,  will  improve  the 
programmes  also  for  the  less  fortunate  children  whose  education  is  to 
be  briefer.  The  public  schools  will  never  send  to  higher  institutions 
any  very  large  proportion  of  the  children  who  are  trained  in  them ;  but 
their  programmes  may  best  be  made  substantial  and  systematic  by  fit- 
ting them  to  the  needs  of  their  most  intelligent  and  fortunate  pupils. 
Moreover,  we  may  reasonably  strive  to  make  every  grade  of  the  public 
school  programme — primary,  grammar,  and  high — and,  indeed,  every 
year  in  any  programme,  a  thing  good  in  itself,  as  well  as  a  good  intro- 
duction to  the  course  of  study  which  lies  beyond  it.  The  better  the  pro- 
gramme is  in  itself,  the  better  it  will  be  as  a  preparation  for  further 
study.  To  the  primary  and  grammar  schools  this  principle  applies  in 
all  its  fullness.  In  the  high  school  and  academy  the  principle  needs 
qnalification  for  the  foreign  languages  only,  and  for  that  portion  of  the 
programme  options  should  be  allowed.    The  question.  Can  American 
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school  programmes  be  at  once  condensed  and  enriched?  has,  then,  a 
wide  scope,  and  touches  the  interests  of  the  whole  popalation. 

As  evidence  conducing  to  the  formation  of  a  jnst  opinion  upon  the 
practicability  of  shortening  and  enriching  our  school  programmes,  an 
actual  comparison  of  two  public  school  progranfmes — one  French  and 
one  American — covering  the  ages  of  eight  to  seventeen,  inclusive,  is 
printed  on  pages  111-15.  One  programme  is  that  of  the  French  sec- 
ondary  schools,  which  is  followed  all  ovej*  France  in  the  institutions 
called  lycSes;  the  other  is  the  programme  made  by  uniting  the  first 
three  years  of  the  Boston  grammar  schools  with  the  complete  course 
of  the  Boston  Latin  School.  It  is  assumed  that  the  Boston  schools  are 
a  fair  type  for  the  country.  Indeed,  the  Boston  Latin  School  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  best,  as  it  is  the  oldest,  American  classical  school 
which  is  supported  by  local  taxation.  In  the  tables  referred  to  the  pro- 
grammes are  placed  side  by  side,  so  that  the  courses  for  the  same  years 
of  age  can  be  conveniently  compared.  It  is  in  each  case  the  classical 
course  which  is  tabulated ;  but  a  similar  comparison  could  be  instituted 
between  the  corresponding  programmes  in  which  Latin  and  Greek  are 
replaced  by  other  subjects.  In  the  French  schools  Latin  and  Greek  can 
be  in  large  part  replaced  by  mathematical  and  scientific  studies,  and 
in  Boston  the  English  High  School  offers  a  programme  like  that  of  the 
Latin  School,  but  with  similar  substitution  of  mathematical  and  scien- 
tific studies  for  all  the  Greek  and  some  or  all  of  the  Latin.  The  present 
purpose  can  be  fully  accomplished  by  limiting  the  comparison  to  the 
classical  programmes.  The  French  programme  was  chosen  rather  than 
the  programme  of  a  German  gymnasium,  because  it  is  a  lower  term  of 
comparison,  the  German  programme  being  more  comprehensive,  elab- 
orate, and  difficult.  The  French  programme  is  a  recent  reduction  of  a 
programme  in  force  from  1880  to  1885,  the  reduction  amounting  to  about 
20  per  cent.,  and  the  number  of  recitations,  per  week  in  the  two  pro- 
grammes (French  and  American)  is  nearly  the  same.  It  is  the  best  of 
foreign  programmes  as  a  term  of  comparison,  because  France  is  socially 
a  democratic  country,  politically  a  republic,  and  industrially  a  country 
whose  chief  reliance,  in  the  strenuous  competition  to  which  its  popula- 
tion is  exposed  within  and  without,  is  the  intelligence  and  skill  of  its 
producing  classes.  In  all  these  respects  France  and  the  United  States 
closely  resemble  each  other.  Moreover,  the  French  boy  has  no  possible 
advantage  over  the  American  boy  in  strength  of  constitution,  intelli- 
gence, or  endurance;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  not  so  large  a  boy  as  the 
American  on  an  average,  and  he  is  not  so  well  fed. 

A  very  brief  examination  of  these  two  programmes  side  by  side  re- 
veals several  important  facts.  The  French  i)rogrammeis  decidedly  the 
more  substantial;  that  is  to  say,  it  calls  for  greater  exertion  on  the 
part  of  the  i)upil  than  the  American,  introduces  the  children  earlier  to 
serious  subjects,  and  is  generally  more  interesting  and  more  stimulat- 
ing to  tbe  intelligence.    For  example,  at  eight  years  of  age  the  French 
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boy  begins  to  stady  a  foreign  language,  either  English  or  German;  the 
American  boy  begins  to  stady  a  modem  language  five  years  later,  at 
thirteen,  when  the  best  period  for  learning  a  foreign  tongue  is  already 
passed.  The  French  boy  of  eight  begins  the  stady  of  history  in  a  very 
interesting  and  stimalating  way  throagh  the  stady  of  biography ;  the 
American  boy  gets  no  history  until  he  is  thirteen,  when  he  begins  Greek 
history.  The  French  boy  of  eight  gives  just  one-third  of  the  time  to 
arithmetic  that  the  American  boy  gives,  and  in  the  whole  course  does 
not  give  to  that  subject  more  than  one-third  the  time  the  American  boy 
gives ;  yet,  for  practical  purposes,  the  French  are  quite  as  skilful  with 
numbers  as  the  Americans.  The  French  boy  gets  at  natural  history 
earlier  than  the  American  boy,  and  in  better  subjects.  Again,  the 
French  programme  represents  an  actual  fact,  the  large  majority  of 
French  boys  passing  regularly  through  it  at  the  ages  indicated  in  the 
programme ;  whereas  the  programme  of  the  Boston  Latin  School,  pre- 
pared for  the  years  from  eleven  to  sixteen,  inclusive,  actually  covers  the 
years  from  thirteen  to  eighteen,  inclusive.  In  comparing  the  attain- 
ments of  the  Boston  boy  with  those  of  the  French  boy  we  must,  there- 
fore, add  two  full  years  to  the  ages  set  down  in  the  American  pro- 
gramme. The  inferiority  of  the  Boston  programme,  then,  becomes  very 
conspicuous.  There  is  no  single  subject  touched  in  the  American  pro- 
gramme in  which  the  French  boy  does  not  accomplish  more  than  the 
American.  This  appears  very  clearly  on  comparing  the  amounts  of 
Latin  and  Greek  set  down  in  the  two  programmes,  but  equally  plainly 
in  geometry  and  physics.  Moreover,  the  French  course  extends  a  year 
beyond  the  American  course,  and  in  the  class  called  philosophy  gives 
acomprehensive  survey  of  philosophy  and  ethics,  a  thing  never  attempted 
in  the  United  States  with  boys  of  seventeen,  yet  found  practicable  and 
in  the  highest  degree  useful  in  the  French  Republic.  The  preponder- 
ance of  the  French  language,  the  mother  tongue,  in  the  French  pro- 
gramme is  most  noticeable.  Until  Latin  and  Greek  are  introduced, 
French  occupies  half  of  the  whole  course.  When  the  study  of  Latin 
and  Greek  is  at  its  height,  French  still  claims  a  substantial  portion  of 
Ihe  programme;  and  in  the  final  year,  the  year  called  philosophy,  French 
resumes  almost  exclusive  possession  of  the  programme.  Great  improve- 
ments have  been  made  during  the  last  ten  years  in  the  study  of  Eng- 
lish and  English  literature  in  the  best  American  schools ;  but  the  mother 
tongue  does  not  yet  hold  anything  like  the  place  in  American  schools 
that  French  holds  in  the  French  schools.  In  the  French  lyc^es  geome- 
try comes  before  algebra,  and  with  the  help  of  drawing  is  treated  thor- 
oughly before  algebra  is  seriously  attacked,  plane  geometry  being  fin- 
ished by  the  time  the  boy  is  fourteen  years  of  age.  At  the  Boston  La- 
tin School,  on  the  other  hand,  plane  geometry  is  not  completed  until 
the  boy  is  seventeen  according  to  the  programme,  and  nineteen  in  re- 
ality. This  brief  discussion  of  the  two  programmes  may  reasonably 
convince  any  one  that  tlic  French  boy  makes  a  much  greater  total  at- 
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tainmeDt  by  the  time  he  is  eighteen  than  the  American  boy  has  a  chance 
to  make  at  the  best  American  schools  by  the  time  he  is  nineteen. 
Thorough  stady  of  them  will  only  strengthen  this  conviction. 

The  comparison  thns  instituted  gives  no  warrant  for  impatient,  revo- 
lutionary action.  The  transformation  it  suggests  is  not  to  be  wrought 
in  a  year,  but  should  be  the  aim  of  patient  labor  during  many  years. 
Everybody  knows  that  foreign  institutions  of  education  can  not  be  im- 
ported }  that  a  nation's  educational  institutions  are  strongly  influenced 
by  its  political,  ethical,  and  industrial  conditions,  and  that  the  improve- 
ment of  schools  and  colleges  must  necessarily  be  slow.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  justly  inferred  from  this  comparison  of  programmes  that  the 
condition  of  secondary  schools  in  the  United  States  is  at  present  one  of 
inferiority ;  that  the  country  ought  not  to  be  satisfied  with  that  condi- 
tion, and  indeed  should  strenuously  exert  itself  to  improve  it,  there  be- 
ing opportunity  in  American  programmes  for  both  condensation  and 
enrichment.  If  it  be  said  that  the  American  boy  turns  out  pretty  well 
after  all,  and  that  the  American  community,  as  a  whole,  is  as  inteUi- 
gent  as  the  French  or  the  German  community,  the  ready  answer  is  that 
free  institutions  are  in  themselves  a  considerable  education  for  the  pop- 
ulation, but  that  the  advantage  which  the  nation  has  over  Europe  in 
possessing  free  institutions  ought  not  to  reconcile  it  to  a  position  of  in- 
feriority as  regards  schools ;  it  ought  to  aim  to  have  the  best  schools, 
too.  If  it  be  practicable  to  make  American  primary  and  secondary 
schools  better,  the  work  of  improvement  should  be  set  on  foot. 

The  fair  inference  from  the  above  tables  being  that  it  is  practicable, 
it  will  not  be  unprofitable  to  consider  some  of  the  means  of  improving 
the  American  public  school,  from  the  primary  grade  through  the  high 
school. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  better  programmes  need  better  teachers.  The 
great  difference  between  the  French  and  German  secondary  schools  and 
the  American  is  in  the  quality  of  the  teachers.  Two  modes  of  improv- 
ing the  general  body  of  teachers  in  the  public  schools  demand  special 
attention.  In  the  first  place,  school  committees,  superintendents, 
teachers  themselves,  and  all  friends  of  public  education  should  con* 
stantly  strive  to  procure  a  better  tenure  of  office  for  American  teachers. 
The  American  schools  will  never  equal  the  schools  of  Germany  and 
France  until  well-proved  teachers  can  secure  a  tenure  during  good  be- 
havior and  efficiency,  like  teachers  in  those  countries.  Consideration, 
dignity,  and  quietness  of  mind  go  with  a  permanent  tenure,  and  the 
public  school  service  will  never  compete  successfully  with  the  service 
of  private  educational  corporations  in  this  couutty  until  the  publicem- 
ploy  is  as  good  as  the  private  employ  in  this  regard.  Secondly,  the 
average  skill  of  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools  may  be  increased  by 
raising  the  present  low  proportion  of  male  teachers  in  the  schools. 
Herein  lies  one  of  the  great  causes  of  the  inferiority  of  the  American 
teaching  to  the  French  and  German  toaching.    The  proportion  of  women 
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teachers  io  American  schools  is  vastly  greater  than  it  is  in  Europe. 
The  larger  the  proportion  of  women  in  any  system  of  public  schools,  the 
larger  will  be  the  i)ercentage  of  new  appointments  every  year  and  the 
larger  the  amount  of  work  done  by  temporary  substitutes.  New  ap- 
I>oiutments  and  substitutes  generally  mean  inexperienced  teachers,  or, 
at  the  best,  teachers  suddenly  put  to  work  in  unaccustomed  places. 
This  superiority  of  men  as  teachers  has,  of  course,  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  relative  intelligence  or  faithfulness  of  men  and  women.  It 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  many  women  enter  the  public  schools  as  teach- 
ers without  any  intention  of  long  following  the  business,  and  also  that 
women  are  absent  from  duty  from  two  to  three  times  as  much  as  men. 
Young  men  who  take  up  teaching  as  a  temporary  expedient  are  also 
unsatisfactory  material.  The  schools  need  the  life-work  of  highly 
trained  and  experienced  teachers.  After  these  two  most  important 
means  of  raising  the  average  quality  of  public  school  teachers  come  lesser 
means  which  ought  not  to  be  neglected;  thus,  superintendents  and 
committees  can  do  something  to  improve  teachers  by  invariably  advo- 
cating the  expenditure  of  money  for  teaching,  rather  than  for  mechan- 
ical appliances  or  buildings.  Cheap  teachers  aud  expensive  apparatus 
and  buildings  are  precisely  the  reverse  of  wise  practice,  particularly  if 
the  fine  buildings  are  not  fire-proof  after  all.  Again,  the  teaching  of 
the  public  schools  can,  of  course,  be  improved  by  the  establishment  of 
teachers'  examinations,  which  secure  a  better  preparation  in  the  average 
teacher,  and  by  methods  of  supervisiou  which  make  known  the  relative 
merits  of  teachers  who  are  on  probation.  Oood  progress  has  been  made 
in  this  direction  during  the  past  ten  years. 

2.  The  second  direction  of  untiring  effort  should  be  to  the  improve- 
ment of  programmes;  for  the  programmes  are  all-important  to  the 
steady  development  of  the  whole  system  of  schools  from  top  to  bottom. 
A  good  programme  will  of  course  not  execute  itself;  it  must  be  'vi\ified 
by  the  good  teacher;  but  an  injudicious  programme  is  an  almost  in- 
superable obstacle  to  the  improvement  of  a  city's  schools.  As  a  rule,  the 
American  programmes  do  not  seem  to  be  substantial  enough,  from  the 
first  year  in  the  primary  school  onward.  There  is  not  enough  meat  in 
the  diet.  They  do  not  bring  the  child  forward  fast  enough  to  main- 
tain his  interest  and  induce  him  to  put  forth  his  strength.  Frequent 
complaint  is  made  of  overpressure  in  the  public  schools,  but  Friedrich 
Paulsen  is  probably  right  in  saying  that  it  is  not  work  which  causes 
overfatigue  so  much  as  lack  of  interest  and  lack  of  conscious  progress. 
The  sense  that,  work  as  he  niay,  he  is  not  accomplishing  anything  will 
wear  upon  the  stoutest  adult,  much  more  upon  a  child.  One  problem 
in  arithmetic  which  he  can  not  solve  will  try  a  child  more  than  ten  he 
can  solve.  One  hour  of  work  in  which  he  can  take  no  intelligent  interest 
will  wear  him  out  more  than  two  hours  of  work  in  which  he  can  not  help 
being  interested.  Now,  the  trouble  with  much  of  the  work  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  is  that  it  is  profoundly  and  inevitably  uninteresting  to  the 
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childish  mind.  To  enrich  the  school  programme,  therefore/and  to  make 
serions  subjects  follow  each  other  in  it  more  rapidly  than  now,  is  not 
necessarily  to  increase  the  strain  upon  the  child ;  it  is,  however,  to  nec- 
essarily increase  the  skill  demanded  of  the  teacher,  and  hence  the 
improvement  of  teachers  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  improvement 
of  programmes.  The  best  way  to  diminish  strain  is  to  increase  interest, 
attractive aess,  and  the  sense  of  achievement  and  growth.  American 
teaching  in  school  and  college  has  been  chiefly  driving  and  judging;  it 
ought  to  be  leading  and  inspiring.  Here  are  these  beautiful  fields — I 
will  show  you  the  way  through  them.  Here  are  these  rewarding  exer- 
cises— I  will  show  you  how  to  practise  them.  Here  are  these  heights — 
I  will  lead  you  up  them. 

3.  Much  time  can  be  saved  in  primary  and  secondary  schools  by  dimin- 
ishing the  number  of  reviews,  and  by  never  aiming  at  that  kind  of  accu- 
racy of  attainment  which  reviews,  followed  by  examinations,  are  intended 
to  enforce.  Why  should  an  accuracy  of  knowledge  and  of  statement  be 
habitually  demanded  of  children  which  adults  seldom  possess!  How 
many  well  educated  adults  can  add  long  columns  of  figures  correctly,  or 
find  the  least  common  multiple  or  the  greatest  common  divisor  of  six  or 
eight  numbers!  Nothing  but  practice  can  keep  one  skilful  in  these 
exercises,  and  we  may  reasonably  be  grateful  that  few  people  are  com- 
pelled to  keep  in  the  necessary  practice.  Few  adult  minds  retain  accu- 
rately considerable  masses  of  isolated  facts,  and  it  is  commonly  observed 
that  minds  which  are  good  at  that  are  seldom  the  best  minds.  Why 
do  we  try  to  make  children  do  what  we  do  not  try  to  do  ourselves  f 
Instead  of  mastering  one  subject  before  going  to  another,  it  is  almost 
invariably  wise  to  go  on  to  a  superior  subject  before  the  inferior  has 
been  mastered — mastery  being  a  very  rare  thing.  On  the  mastery  the- 
ory, how  much  new  reading  or  thinking  should  we  adults  dot  Instead 
of  reviewing  arithmetic,  study  algebra;  for  algebra  will  illustrate  arith- 
metic and  supply  many  examples  of  arithmetical  processes.  Instead 
of  re- reading  a  familiar  story,  read  a  new  one ;  it  will  be  vastly  more 
interesting,  and  the  common  words  will  all  recur — the  common  words 
being  by  far  the  most  valuable  ones.  Instead  of  reviewing  the  physical 
geography  of  North  America,  study  South  America.  There,  too,  the 
pupil  will  find  mountain-chains,  water  sheds,  high  plateaux,  broad  plains, 
great  streams,  and  isothermal  lines.  The  really  profitable  time  to  re- 
view a  subject  is  not  when  we  have  just  finished  it,  but  when  we  have 
used  it  in  studying  other  subjects,  and  have  seen  its  relations  to  other 
subjects  and  what  it  is  good  for.  For  example,  the  French  programme 
puts  a  review  of  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  geometry  into  the  last  year. 
With  all  his  mathematical  powers  strengthened  by  the  study  of  algebra 
and  geometry,  and  with  all  the  practice  of  arithmetic  which  his  study 
of  mensuration  and  algebra  has  involved,  the  boy  returns  at  seventeen 
to  arithmetic  and  finds  it  infinitely  easier  than  he  did  at  fourteen.  Fur- 
ther, the  French  boy  has  escaped  those  most  exasperating  of  arithmet- 
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ical  puzzles  which  a  little  easy  algebra  enables  one  to  solve  with  facility. 
Many  an  educated  New  Englander  remembers  to  this  day  the  exasper- 
ation he  felt  when  he  discovered  that  i)roblems  in  Golburn's  Sequel, 
over  which  he  had  struggled  for  hours,  could  be  solved  in  as  many  min- 
utes after  he  had  got  half  way  through  Sberwiu's  Algebra.  Is  it  not 
an  abominable  waste  of  the  time  and  strength  of  children  to  put  them 
to  doing  in  a  difficult  way,  never  used  in  real  life,  something  they 
will  be  able  to  do  in  an  easy  way  a  year  or  two  later  f  To  introduce 
any  artificial  hardness  into  the  course  of  training  that  any  human  being 
has  to  follow  is  an  unpardonable  educational  sin.  There  is  hardness 
enough  in  this  world  without  manufacturing  any,  particularly  for  chil- 
dren. On  careful  search  through  all  the  years  of  the  public  school  pro- 
grammes now  in  use,  many  places  will  be  found  where  time  can  be 
saved  and  strain  lessened  by  abandoning  the  effort  to  obtain  an  exag- 
gerated and  wholly  unnatural  accuracy  of  work.  It  is  one  of  the  worst 
defects  of  examinations  that  they  set  an  artificial  value  upon  accuracy 
of  attainment.  Good  examination  results  do  not  always  prove  that  the 
training  of  the  children  examined  has  been  of  the  best  kind. 

4.  In  almost  all  the  numerous  collections  of  school  statistics  which 
are  now  published  in  this  country,  it  appears  that  the  various  grades 
contain  children  much  too  old  for  them,  who  have  apparently  been  held 
back.  This  phenomenon  seems  to  be  due  partly  to  the  ambition  of 
teachers  and  partly  to  the  caution  of  parents.  To  illustrate  with  a 
specific  case :  In  the  Boston  primary  schools,  which  are  intended  for 
children  of  five  to  seven  years  of  age,  inclusive,  44  per  cent,  of  all  the 
children  for  three  years  past  were  over  seven ;  and  in  the  grammar 
schools  of  the  same  city,  which  are  intended  for  children  of  from 
eight  to  thirteen  years,  inclusive,  from  20  to  24  per  cent,  were  over  thir- 
teen. It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  average  age  of  admission 
to  the  Latin  School  is  not  eleven  years,  as  indicated  in  the  programme, 
but  thirteen  years.  It  is  really  thirteen  years  and  three  months.  For 
three  years  past,  from  one- third  to  one-half  of  the  graduating  classes  of 
the  Boston  grammar  schools  have  been  more  than  six  years  in  the  schools, 
the  programme  calling  for  but  six  years.  In  the  Boston  primary  and 
grammar  schools  the  tendency  is  in  the  wrong  direction ;  that  is,  in 
1887  there  was  a  larger  proportion  of  pupils  over  age  than  in  1877. 
The  ambition  of  teachers  tends  to  keep  children  too  long  in  the  several 
grades  because  they  desire  to  have  their  pupils  appear  well  at  the  pe- 
riodical examinations,  and  also  because  they  like  to  keep  in  their  classes 
the  bright  children  as  aids  to  the  dull  ones.  The  caution  of  parents 
tends  to  produce  the  same  difficulty  because  they  fear  overpressure; 
not  comprehending  that  with  children,  as  with  adults,  it  is  not  work  so 
much  as  worry  that  injures,  or  finding  that  the  existing  system  adds 
worry  to  work.  The  exaggerated  notion  that  it  is  necessary  to  master 
one  thing  before  a  child  goes  to  another  is  also  responsible  for  the  retar 
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dation  of  children  on  their  way  through  the  regnlar  course.  The  result 
of  this  retardation  is  that  the  boj  comes  too  late  to  the  high  school  or  to 
the  Latin  school,  and  so  fails  to  complete  that  higher  course  if  he  is  going 
into  business,  or  comes  too  late  to  college  if  his  education  is  to  be  more 
prolonged.  The  great  body  of  children  ought  to  pass  regularly  Arom 
one  grade  to  another,  without  delay,  at  the  ages  set  down  on  the  pro- 
gramme 'j  and  any  method  of  examination  which  interferes  with  this  reg- 
nlar progress  does  more  harm  than  good.  Of  late  years  many  experi- 
ments have  been  made  on  semi-annual  promotions,  and  other  means  of 
hurrying  forward  the  brighter  children.  The  aim  of  these  experiments 
is  laudable;  but  the  statistics  suggest  a  doubt  whether  semi-annual 
promotions  really  promote,  and  whether  they  do  not  disturb  to  an  in- 
expedient degree  the  orderly  progress  of  the  school  work.  In  general 
the  work  of  any  school  must  be  laid  out  by  years,  and  on  this  account 
irregular  promotions  will  hardly  provide  a  remedy  against  the  common 
evil  of  retardation. 

5.  If  we  look  back  a  generation,  or  two  generations,  in  the  history  of 
American  schools,  we  shall  find  that  the  time  spent  in  school  by  chil- 
dren during  a  year  has  been  decidedly  reduced;  although  great  im- 
provements have  been  made  during  the  same  period  in  the  ventilation 
of  the  school  buildings,  and  various  bodily  exercises,  such  as  singing, 
gymnastics,  and  military  drill,  have  been  introduced.  This  reduction 
of  school  hours  has  gone  quite  far  enough,  and  some  steps  need  to  be 
taken  in  the  other  direction.  The  ideal  school  should  be  so  conducted 
that  the  child's  physique  is  not  impaired  by  attending  it,  or  his  enjoy- 
ment of  his  daily  life  lessened.  Then  longer  school  hours  would  not  be 
unsafe  or  unwelcome.  It  should  be  the  teachers  that  need  rest  and  va- 
cation, and  not  the  children.  In  cities  vacation  schools  seem  to  be  a 
desirable  addition  to  our  present  organization.  A  long  vacation  may 
be  a  very  good  thing  for  children  who  have  at  home  some  intellectual 
resources,  or  who  can  go  to  the  country  or  to  the  sea  in  vacation,  and 
there  learn  some  things  not  found  in  books;  but  for  children  of  igno- 
rant or  heedless  parents,  who  have  nothing  of  intellectual  life  to  offer 
them  at  home,  a  long  vacation  is  likely  to  be  a  serious  injury,  particu- 
larly in  cities  and  large  towns.  Vacation  schools  tend  to  bring  forward, 
or  keep  up,  the  least  favored  children,  thus  accelerating  the  general  rate 
of  progress  during  the  year. 

The  chief  objects  of  this  paper  were,  first,  to  point  out  a  serious  diffi- 
culty which  is  embarrassing  the  whole  course  of  American  education; 
and,  secondly,  to  indicate  briefly  a  few  of  the  directions  in  which  labor 
may  be  wisely  spent  in  improving  our  school  system,  to  the  general 
end  that  the  pupils  may  receive  a  better  training  in  a  shorter  time. 
The  professional  experience  and  zeal  of  superintendents  and  teachers 
will  know  how  to  devise  and  execute  appropriate  measures  of  relief  and 
improvement. 
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FBEKCH  AND  AMERICAN  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  PROGRAMMES  COMPARED. 

[To  iUastrate  the  prooedlnK  paper  by  President  Eliot] 


Programme  of  Studies  (1885)  in  tue 
Secondary  Schools  ov  France. 

CLABSigAL  C0UR8B. 

{Jn  the  Preparatory  ela*9  and  in  tho  eighth  and 
Beventh  ela$9e»  the  number  of  hourg  of  teaching 
per  uteek  i$  20,  including  one  huur  a  week  for 
draiwing.] 

PBEPABATORY  CLASS.    AgeSyrs. 


Fresch. 


Gkbman  oq 

KSGLIBU. 
HWTOET. 


GBOOOAPnT. 


ASITHMtTIC. 

Object  Lbs- 

80X8. 


DlAWXXO. 


0|  ]iour8  a  week.  RGadinsr,  bih*!!- 
iug,  writiDj^.anU  tlio  iiioat  eli'iueut- 
arv  ral«>8  of  grammar. 
4  h.  a  wk.  ExerciAOH  in  rcadin^c 
and  writin)^.  Proniiuciatiou.  Ac- 
cent. Indibpcnsable  paradlgmH. 
1^  h.  a  wk.  Biographies  of  illuK- 
trious  men — travellers,  patriotH, 
inventors.  Talks  on  great  ]>or- 
sonai^es  in  French  history  down 
to  1789. 

1|  h.  a  wk.  Menniog  of  the  prin- 
cipal tiTins  in  ])hy8ical  geog- 
raphy, illustrated  I'rom  the  town 
or  county.  Outlines  of  tho  phys- 
ical geography  of  France.  G<h>- 
graphical  drawing  illustrated  with 
the  globe,  chart,  and  bUckboard. 
Tho  continents. 

\\  h.  a  wk.  Mental  arithmetic- 
whole  numbers. 

1  h.  a  wk.  Coal,  metals,  coins, 
clouds,  rain,  snow,  ice,  springs, 
brooks,  lakes,  wells,  canals,  sea- 
water,  salt,  wind,  storms,  familiar 
animals  and  plants.  [This  set  of 
Buljects  lasts  2  yrs.} 
1  h.  a  wk.  Straight  lines,  angles, 
circles,  polygons,  stars,  ellipsea, 
spirals,  tne  curves  of  plants,  tlrst 
notions  of  perspective.  [This  set 
of  subjects  lasts  3  3'rs.] 


ETGHTH  CLASS.    Age  0  yrs. 


FUKCH. 


GBUiAir  OB 
Ehousu. 


HUTOBT. 
GlOOBAPHT. 

Abitiuutic. 


Odjbct  Lbs- 

BOX8. 

Dbawixo. 


9  h.  a  wk.    Reading,  spelling,  writ- 
ing, grammar,  and  little  composi- 
tions.   Descriptions  re])roduced. 
4  b.  a  wk.    First  notions  of  gram> 
mar,  reading,   writing,    spelling, 
common   phrases.    English    text- 
book— Miss  EdgewortU's  Tales. 
U  h.  a  wk.     Outline  of  French 
history  to  Louis  XI. 
14  h.  a  wk.     Elementary  geog- 
raphy of  Europe,   Asia,    Africa, 
America,  and  Oceauica.  Voyages 
of  discovery. 

2h.  awk.  Whole  numbers.  Exer- 
cisos  in  mental  arithmetic.    Easy 

rroblems. 
h.  a  wk.  Exercises  on  some  of 
the  ohiects  mentioned  in  the  pro- 
gramme for  the  Preparatory  Class. 
1  h.  a  wk.  Same  as  for  the  Pre- 
paratory Class. 


SEVENTH  CLASS. 
Fbbxch. 


Afo  10  yrs. 

As  in  previous  years. 


OBBXAir  OB 

Eholuh. 


BiSTOBT. 


9  h.  a  wk. 
Syntax. 

4n.  awk.  Grammar.  Auxiliary 
and  irregular  verbs.  Easy  pi-ose. 
Exercises  in  reading  and  conversa- 
tion. English  texts — Sanford  and 
Merton,  and  Old  Poz. 
li  h.  a  wk.  Ilistnrv  of  France 
from  Louis  XI  to  1815. 


Programme  of  Studies  (1887)  in  the 
Boston  Grammar  Schools  (First 
Tiirbr  Years)  and  the  Pubuc  Latin 
School. 

[In  the  Orammar  Sehoolt  the  number  of  houre  of 
teaching  per  week  ie  22,  including  the  drawing 
and  mutic.  ] 


SIXTH  CLASS.  Grammar  School  (Ist  year  of 
course).    Age  8  yrs. 

ExGLiBii.  nhouraawe<'k.   Oral  and  written 

exercisea.    Reading.    Science  les- 
sons,  pictures  iJluHtrating  trades, 
etc.,  stories  reproduced.    Recita- 
tion.   Writing   from    blackboard 
and  fh>m  dictation.    Letter-writ- 
ing.   An  authorized  reader. 
2  h.  a  week.  Human  body  with  ref- 
erence to  hysriene.    Plants  (May 
to  July),  seedlings,  sponge,  coral, 
oyster,  clam,  snail.     Shells,  air, 
wind,  rain,  f^ost.  snow,  hail,  ice. 
4|  h.  a  wk.      Whole  numbers  to 
1U0,000.    Decimals.    U.  S.  money. 
Liquid  and  dry  measures.     Oral 
exercises. 

2  h.  a  wk.  The  earth  a  ball. 
Maps.  Hemisphere^,  continents, 
oceans,  climates,  most  important 
con  ntries,  peoples,  cities. 
14  h.  a  wk.  Circle,  ellipse,  oval. 
Curves.  Polygons.  Drawing  from 
dictation  and  from  memory. 
1  h.  a  wk.  Exercises  and  songs. 
Writing  exeroises. 


Elrmentaky 

SCIRN'CB. 


Akitiimbtic. 

GEOCRArilT. 
DUAWIXO. 

Music. 


FIFTH  CLASS  (Grammar  School).    Age  9  yra. 

11  h.  a  wk.    Same  methods  as  in 
preceding  year. 

2  h.  a  wk.  Hygiene.  Plants 
(Sept.  to  Nov.,  and  May  to  July). 
Animals — lobster  and  insects. 
Sun,  moon,  and  stars.  Drainage 
of  vicinity.  Rocks  and  soils. 
4i  h.  a  WK.  Whole  numbers  and 
decimals  continaed.  Avoirdunois 
weight,  and  units  of  time.  Oral 
problems  in  common  ftiustions. 
2  h.  a  wk.  Important  countries— 
our  own  first.  Natural  features, 
climate,  productions,  people,  gov* 
eniment,  customs,  ana  cities, 
ii  h.  a  wk.  Objects  in  two  di- 
mensions. Octagon,  spiral,  simple 
ornament. 

1   h.    a  wk.      Chromatic  Scale. 
Breathing.    Songs. 


exglisii. 
Elemrntart 

SCIKXCE. 


Abithmetic. 


GEOr.RArHY. 


Dbawixc/. 


Music. 


FOURTH  CLASS  (Grammar  school).  Age  10  yrs. 

E.NGLisn.  10  h.  a  wk.      Oral  and  written 

expression,   including  writing  5 
h.    Reading  5  b.    More  advanced 
books  and  methods. 
Ih.awk.    Continue<1. 
1  h.  a  wk.  Common  mctals.miner* 
als,  and  rocks. 

4|  h.  a  wk.  Common  fractions. 
Long,  square,  and  solid  measures. 
Decimals  continued. 


Hyoibxe. 

OnSRKVATlO!! 

LRWtOXS. 
AulTIUiETIC. 
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FRBXtH  I'ROGRAMMV. 


GBOGRArtnr. 


Arithmetic  Sc 
Geometry. 

I^TONBe  AKD 

Soils. 


Drawdco. 


1|  h.  a  wk.  Slementary  geog- 
raphy of  France. 

2  n.  a  wk.  Whole  nambers  and 
decimahi.  Metric  system.  Geo* 
metrical  fipires. 

1  h.  a  wk.  Limestones,  lime-kilns, 
mortars,  plaster,  clay,  bricks,  pot- 
tery, quarts,  flint,  grindstones, 
J  granite,  sandJa,  drift,  mould,  soils, 
ossils,  quarries,  volcanoes. 
1  h.  a  wk.  Same  as  for  the  Pre- 
paratory Class. 


[Tn  the  Sixth  and  higher  cUueea  the  number  cf 
hour*  of  inetruetion  per  week  it  20,  with  2  houra 
qf  drawing  in  addition.] 

SIXTH  CLASS.    Age  11  yrs. 


French. 


Latin. 


Gkrma!!  or 
English. 


History. 


Geography. 

Arithmetic  Sc 
Geometry. 


Zoology. 


Drawing. 


3  h.  a  wk.    Grammar.    Extracts 
in  prose  and  verse  fh>m  French 
classics.     La  Fontaine's  fables. 
Simple  compositions. 
10  h.  a  wk.     Elements  of  gram- 
mar.   ViriRomsB.    Translation  of 
French  phrases  into  Latin. 
2h.  awk.    Grammar,  reading,  con- 
versation, written  exercises.  Eng- 
lish   texts  —  Edgeworth's  Tales, 
Aikio  and  Barbauld's  Evenings  at 
Home.  Primer  of  English  history. 
2  h.  a  wk.    Ancient  history  of  the 
Orient — Egypt,    Assyria,    Pales- 
tine, PhoBuicia,  Persia. 
1  h.  a  wk.    Europe  and  the  Medi- 
terranean Basin. 

1  h.  a  wk.  Common  fractions. 
Decimals.  Sphere,  poles,  merid- 
ians, parallels.  Latitude  and 
longitude. 

1  h.  a  wk.  Man.  Vertebrates. 
Articulates.  Worms.  MoUusks. 
Fauna  of  the  principal  regions  of 
the  globe. 

2  h.  a  wk.  Perspective  with 
shadows.  Drawing  from  orna- 
ments in  relief,  from  architectural 
fragments^  from  the  hnman  head. 
IThese  suojects  serve  for  2  yrs.] 


FIFTH  CLASS.    Age  12  yrs. 


French. 
Latin. 


Greek. 

German  or 
English. 


History. 
Geogkaphy. 


Arithmetic  Sc 
Geometry. 

Botany. 


Drawing. 


3  h.  a  wk.    As  in  preceding  year. 
Extracts  from  La  Fontaine,  Boi- 
leau,  Racine,  F6nelon,  Bufibn. 
10  h.     wk.  to  Jan.  1,  8  h.  there- 
after. Grammar,  syntax,  elements 
of  proaidy.    Extriu'ts  from  PbHD- 
drus,  Ovid,   and   Nepns.      Latin 
theme,  written  nnd  oral. 
2  h.  a  wk.  from  Jan.  1.    Grammar, 
accent,  paradigms. 
2  h.  a  wk.    Reading,  writing,  con- 
versation,  translation.      English 
t<>xta — Scott's  Tales  of  a  Grand- 
father, Franklin's  Autobiography, 
Primer  of  the  HiHtory  of  Greece*. 
2  h.  a  wk.     History  of  Grt^oce. 
1  h.  a  wk.     The  oceans.     Physical 
geo>jraphy  of  Africa,  Asia,'  0<'e- 
auica,*  and    America.      Principal 
states,   capitals,   and  commercial 
ports.    Enropi'sn  poMseasions. 
1  h.  a  wk.     Rule  of  three.     In- 
terest, discount,  measurement  of 
areas  and  volumes. 
1  h.  a  wk.    Organs  of  a  plant — 
root,  stem,  leaf,  flower,  fruit,  seed. 
Divisions  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom illustrated.     Outlines  of  the 
flora  of  the  principal  regions  of 
the  fflobe. 
See  the  preceding  year. 


Geography. 


Drawuio. 


Music. 


BOSTON  PROGRAIOCK. 

Sh.awk.  MeridiansandpandleU, 
zones,  winds,  and  ocean  cnrrente, 
climate  as  affecting  man.  Phys- 
ical geography  of  North  America, 
South  America,  and  Eoropo.  Mmp- 
drawing.  Apparent  motions  of 
sun,  moon,  ana  stars.  Seaaons. 
]|  h.  a  wk.  OmMnent  Geometric 
forms. .  Elementary  design  firom 
plant  forms.  Objects  based  on  the 
ovaL  Cylinder,  cone,  and  vase. 
Drawing  firom  memory. 
1  h.  a  wk.  Scale  and  staff  inter- 
vals. Diflbrent  keys  to  three 
sharps  and  four  flats. 


[In  the  Latin  School  the  number  of  howra  of  in- 
ttmetionper  week  it  20,  including  2  hourt  of  mHi- 
tarydrilL] 

SIXTH  CLASS  (Latin  School).    Age  11  yrs. 


English. 


Latin. 
Geography. 

Arithmetic. 
Geometry. 
Physiology. 
MiUtary  drill. 


Kot  less  than  8  h.  a  wk.  Reading 
aloud  and  recitation  of  selections 
from  prose  and  poetry.  Beading 
the  history  of  the  United  States. 
Grammar.  Oral  and  written  ab- 
stracts. Writing.  Spelling. 
Regular  forms.  Latin  into  Eng- 
lish, and  English  Into  Latin.  Writ- 
ing Latin  from  dictation.  Vocabu- 
lary. 

Physical  and  political  geography, 
with  map-drawing  of  the  united 
States,  tne  countries  of  Europe, 
and  the  other  countries  of  H. 
America. 

Review.  Metric  system.  Percent- 
age, wi^h  applications. 
Oral.    Forms  and  simple  proposi- 
tions. 

Oral  instruction  to  begin  March 
Ist. 
2  h.  a  wk. 


FIFTH  CLASS  (Latin  School).    Age  12  yrs. 


English. 


Latin. 


GSOGUArHY. 


Arithmetic. 


(^kometky. 
ZoOLor.Y. 

MUitarv  driU. 


Not  less  than  3  h.  a  wk.  Prose — 
Tanglewood  Tales.    Antobiogra* 

Ithy  of  Franklin,  History  of  Eug- 
and;  poetry — selections  troxn 
Holmes,  Bryant,  and  Scott  Meth- 
ods those  of  provious  years. 
Translation  of  easy  prose  and  of 
CsBsar's  Gallic  War,  Books  I 
and  II.  Unprepared  translation. 
Writing  from  dictation.  Commit- 
tins;  passages  to  memory.  Eng- 
lish into  Latin— sentences  like 
Ca>8ar'«. 

Physical  and  political  geography 
of  S.  America,  West  Indies,  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Ocoanica,  with  map- 
drawing. 

Oral  and  written.  Percentage, 
including  Himple  and  compound 
interest,  dincount,  and  partial 
payments.  Compound  numbers. 
Kulio  and  proportion.  Powers 
and  I'oots. 

Mensuration,  with  oral  geometry. 
Oral  instruction  to  b^gin  March 
Ist. 
2  h.  a  wk. 
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rmrcB  pboobammb. 
FOUBTH  CLASS.    AgelSyrs. 


2  h.  »  wk.  Gnmmtr  fiiiished. 
Eztraoto  from  Baoine,  Madame 
de  S6vlg]itf.  and  Montesqaieu. 
Uifferenoea  oetween  French  and 
Latin  oonstraotion. 
5  h.  a  wk.  first  J  year ;  0  h.  a  wk. 
aeoond  k  Jt.  Extracts  from  Ver- 
fdl  and  Ovid.  Caeaar's  Gallic  War. 

SalntioaCartias.    Latin  oompoei* 
on,  oral  aad  written. 
6h.awk.    Grammar,  elemonta  of 
syntax,  simple  compositions.   Ex- 
tracts nom  Xenophon  and  Lnclan. 
2  h.  a  wk.    Readinfr,  wTiting,  con- 
Tersation,    translation.      Englisli 
texts— De  Foe*s  Kobinson  Crasoe, 
Irving's  Vovages  of  Colombos, 
Miss  Comoros  History  of  Rome. 
2  h.  a  wk.     History  of  Rome. 
1  h.  a  wk.    Geography  of  France. 
French  colonies. 

1  h.  a  wk.  Straijrht  line,  angles, 
triangles,  parallelogram,  circle, 
aecant,  tangent,  measure  of  an- 

fles. 
h.  a  wk.  first  i  yr.  The  principal 
rooks.  Continuous  changes  of  the 
earth's  crust  Principal  geologic 
periods,  primary,  secondary,  ter- 
tiary, and  glaciaL 

2  h.  a  wk.  From  architectural 
fragments.  The  hnutan  figure, 
fh>m  prints  and  bas-reliefs.  Some 
mechanical  drawing  of  architect- 
ural designs. 

THIRD  CLASS.    Age  14  yrs. 


LAfn. 


GlEUL 


GBBMA3I  OR 
EXGUSH. 


HmOBT. 

Gbogbapht. 
Gbombtbt. 


Gbologt. 


DBAWI50. 


Fbbsich. 


Latot. 


Gbbbk. 


Gbbman  ok 

Sbgluu. 


HiROBT. 

Gbogbapht. 


Abithmbtic, 
Alobbba,  Sl 
Gbombtby. 


Phtbicb. 
Dbawibo. 


2  h.  a  wk.  Authors^Comeille, 
Racine,  Boileau,  Bossuet,  F^nelon. 
Compositions.  Outlines  of  literary 
history.  Free  library  of  French 
authors. 

5.  h.  a  wk.  Grammar  reviewed. 
Prosody.  Considerable  portions 
of  Livy,  Cicero,  Pliny,  Sallust, 
Vergil. 

5  h.  a  wk.  Grammar  continued. 
Extracts  from  Homer,  Herodotus, 
Xenophon,  Luoian. 
2  h.  a  wk.  All  varieties  of  in- 
struction. English  texts — Vicar 
of  Wakefield,  Tales  from  Shak- 
speare,  Macaulay's  History  of 
England,  Vol.  I. 

2  h.  a  wlc.  History  of  Europe,  and 
particularly  of  if'rancc,  from  395 
to  1270. 

1  h.  a  wk.  Geography  of  Europe, 
physical,  political,  and  economic. 
Geography  of  each  state. 

2  h.  a  wlc.  Arithmetic  finished, 
including  square  root  and  pionor- 
tions.  First  princl]>1es  of  algebra. 
Plane  geometry  finished  through 
area  of  the  circle. 

2  h.  u  wk.  k  the  yr.  Gravity.  ])rop- 
erties  of  liquids  and  guses.  8)>e- 
cific  gravity.  Ban)metcr.  Heut. 
2  h.  a  wk.  Decorative  figures. 
Caryatides.  Friezes.  Doric,  Ionic, 
and  Corinthian  onlers.  The  hu- 
man figure,  and  figuies  of  animals. 


SECOND  CLASS.    Age  15  yrs. 

Fbbbcu.  3  h.  a  wk.    Selections   from   ten 

authors  covering  the  XVI  to  the 
XIX  centuries  inclusive. 

Latin.  4  h.  a  wk.    Prosody.    The  metrt>s 

of  Hoi-ace.  Authors  —  Vergil, 
Horace,  Cicero,  Livy.  and  TttcitUH. 

Gbbbk.  r>  h.  a  wk.     Granimar  n>vit^wed. 

(Considerable  |>ortions  of  Homer, 
Kuripiues.  I'lato,  Xenophon,  and 
Plutarch. 

1U08— No.  G 


BOSTON  PBOOBAlOfX. 

FOXTRTH  CLASS  (Latin  School;.    Age  18  yrs. 

Ekoush.  Not  less  than  8  h.  a  wk.    Prose ^ 

Choroh's  Stories  f^m  Homer, 
Two  yt* ara  before  the  Mast,  Plu- 
tarch (Greek  Uvea);  poetry — selec- 
tions fh>m  Lowell,  Gray,  and  Gold- 
smith. Abstracts,  descriptions, 
oral  exercises. 

Cffisar's  Gallic  War.  Bks.  Ill  Se, 
IV;  Ovid,  1.000 lines;  JSneid.Bk. 
I.  Some  prosody.  Same  metnods 
as  before. 

Pronunciation.  R^ular  verba. 
Translation  of  easy  prose.  Writ- 
ing Arom  dictation.  Vocabulary. 
English  into  French  or  German. 
General  reviews.  Astronomical 
and  physical  phenomena.  Politi- 
cal ana  commercial  relations  of 
different  oonntriea. 
Hhttory'of  Greece,  with  historical 
geography. 

Oral  instruction  to  begin  March 
1st. 

Indading  the  generalisationa  of 
arithmetic. 

Military  drilL    2h.awk. 


Latin. 


Fbbnch  OB 
German. 


GEOGBArilT. 


HiSTOKT. 

Zoology. 
Algebra. 


THIRD  CLASS  (Latin  School).    Age  14  yn. 


EXULISil. 


Latin. 


Greek. 


French  or 
German. 


History. 

Botany  or 
Physics. 
Aloeura. 


Not  less  than  3  h.  a  wk.  Prose- 
Plutarch  (Roman  lives),  Addi- 
son's papera  in  the  Spectator,  one 
of  Scott's  novels ;  poetry — Macau- 
lay's  Lays,  some  of  Tennyson's, 
Emerson's,  and  Wordsworth's 
poems.  Abstracts,  compositions, 
and  translations  from  a  foreign 
language. 

^Deid,  Bks.  II-IV.  Sallust's 
Catiline.  Easy  passages  from 
Cicero.  Unpreparod  ttansli^on. 
Committing  passages  to  memory. 
English  into  Latin. 
Forms.  Translation  of  25  pp.  of 
the  Anabasis.  Unprepared  trana- 
lation.  Greek  from  dictation. 
Vocabulary.  English  into  Greek. 
Reading.  Oral  and  written  trans- 
lation of  modem  prose.  Dicta- 
tion. Committing  passages  to 
memory.  Vocabulary.  English 
into  French  or  German. 
History  of  Rome,  with  historical 
geography. 
To  begin  March  1st 


Including  the  generalizations  of^ 
and  appiicationa  to,  arithmetic. 
Military  drill.    2  h.  a  wk. 


SECOND  CLASS  (LaUn  School).    Age  15  yn. 

Englibh.  One  play  of  Shakspeare.    Part  of 

the  English  required  for  admis- 
sion to  <'ollege.  Recitation  of 
Firose  and  verse.  Translations, 
'ompositlons. 

Latin.  (Mcero,    four   oratiuns.     Vergil's 

Buoolics,  and  review  ef  ^Eueid, 
Bks.  I-IV.  Transhition  at  sight. 
Committing  to  memory.  Vocabu- 
lary.   English  into  Latin. 
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LlTERART 
HISTOKT. 


GKRMAN  OB 

Ekgush. 


HiSTORT. 

Geogbafht. 


Algebra  Sc 
Geometry. 

Physics. 

Drawing. 


FRE2ICH  PROGRAMME. 

1  h.  A  wk.  is  devoted  to  the  history 
of  Greek  (10  lectures),  Latin  (10 
lectures),  and  French  (15  lectures) 
literatures.  This  hour  is  taken 
from  the  hours  appropriated  to 
the  three  lansroages. 

2  h.  a  wk.  Grammar  reviewed. 
Reading,  conversation,  transla- 
tion, composition.  English  texts — 
Julius  Csesar,  The  Deserted  Vil- 
lage, The  Traveller— a  romance  of 
Scott,  A  Christmas  Carol,  David 
Copperfleld,  extracts  from  English 
historians. 

2  h.  a  wk.  History  of  Europe,  and 
particularly  of  France,  from  1270 
to  1610. 

1  h.  a  wk.  Geographv  of  Africa, 
Asia,  Oceanica,  and  America. 
Meteorology.  Climatology.  Pro- 
ductions. Commercial  relations. 
Steam  and  telegraph  lines. 

2  h.  a  wk.  Algeora  completed 
through  equations  of  the  2d  de- 
gree. Solid  geometry  to  the  cone. 
2  h.  a  wk.  i  the  yr.  Electricity 
and  magnetiHin.    Acoustics. 

2  h.  a  wk.  Same  as  in  the  preced- 
ing year. 


CLASS  OF  RHETORIC.    Age  16  yrs. 


Frbkch. 

LATI5. 

Greek. 


Ger^iak  or 

English. 


History. 
Geography. 


Geometry  &, 
Cosmogra- 
phy. 


Cheiiistey. 


BOSTON  PSOORAMME. 

Greek.  Anabasis  I-IV.     Sight  translft- 

tionsftomXenoplMni.  Greek  flmn 
dictation.    TooabiUary.    ""J^f^W^ 
into  Greek. 
As  in  previoiis  year. 

History  and  geography  of  Greece 
and  Borne  completed. 
To  begin  March  Ist. 


French  or 
German. 

History  and 
Geography. 

Botany  or 
Physics. 

Algebra. 


Drawing. 


4   h.   a  wk.     Eleven  authors  of 

XVII,  XVUI,  &  XIX  centuries. 

Fifteen  lessons  on  the  history  of 

French  literature  from  the  time 

of  Louis  Xni. 

4  h.  a  wk.     Portions  of  Terence, 

Lucretius,  Vergil,  Horace,  Cicero, 

Livy,  and  Tacitus. 

4  h.  a  wk.     Portions  of  Homer, 

Sophocles,    Aristophanes,    Plato, 

and  Demosthenes. 

2  h.  a  wk.     Authors  in  Enslish — 

Shakspeare,  Washington  Irving, 

Byron,  Tennyson,  Dickens,  and 

George  Eliot. 

2  h.  a  wk.     History  of  Europe  and 

])artionlarly  of  France,  from  1610 

to  1789. 

1  h.  a  wk.  Physical,  political,  ad- 
ministrative, and  economic  geog- 
raphy of  France  and  its  colonies. 

2  n.  a  wk.  Solid  geometry  fiu- 
itthed— through  the  sphere.  The 
celestial  sphere.  Earth,  snn.time. 
moon,  eclipses.  plauet«,  stai-s,  uni- 
versal gravitation,  tides. 

2  h.  a  wk.  tirst  i  yr.  Hydrogen, 
oxygen,  nitrogen,  chlorine,  sul- 
phur, phosphorus,  carbon,  silicon, 
and  their  most  important  combi- 
nations. General  notions  of  the 
metals,  oxides,  and  saUs.  Prin- 
cipal organic  compounds.  Nomeu* 
clature  and  notation. 
The  human  head  from  nature. 
Landscape  from  prints  and  nature. 


CLASS  OF  PHILOSOPHY.    Age  17  yrs. 


PsYCiioi.or.v, 
Logic,  Eth- 

ICft.  ANI> 
METAI'HYSUS. 


0  h.  a  wk.,  of  which  8  h.  are  for 
the  genet  al  course  and  two  French 
authors,  and  1  h.  lor  one  Latin 
and  one  Greek  author.  The  two 
French  authors  are  chosen  each 
year  from  a  liHt  containing  works 
of  Descartes,  Mah«branchi»,  Pas- 
cal, l^'ibnitz,  Condillac.  and  Cou- 
sin. The  course  includes  an  ac- 
cuunt  of  sensibility,  intelligence, 
and  volition,  of  formal  and  applietl 
logic,  of  conscience  and  duty,  of 
family  and  country,  of  political 
duties,  of  lalK>r.  ca)iital,aud  prop- 
erty, of  immortality  aud  natural 
religion. 


Gbomrtrt. 
Military  drilL 


Through  quadratic  equations.  A1* 

febra  ana  arithinetic  reviewed. 
*lane  geometry  Degun. 
2  h.  a  wk. 


FIRST  CLASS  (Latin  School).     Age  16  yre. 


EXGUSH. 

Latix. 
Greek. 


Frexch    or 
Germax. 


Geometry. 
Military  drill. 


The  English  required  for  admie- 
sion  to  college.  Kecitation  of 
prose  and  poetry.  Translations 
and  c-ompositions. 
iEneid,  Bka.  V-IX.  Cicero,  three 
orations.  Translation  at  sight. 
Methods  as  in  previous  year. 
Selections  fh>m  Herodotus.  Trans- 
lation at  sight.  Iliad,  Bks.  I-III. 
with  prosody.  Greek  compoai- 
tion. 

Prepared  and  sight  translation 
from  one  or  more  French  or  Ger- 
man classics.  Reading  a  history 
of  France  or  Germany.  Other 
methods  as  in  previous  years. 
Plane  geometry  oompleted. 
2  h.  a  wk.  ^ 
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rmnrcH  rsooBAMMB. 

HiBTOBT.  3  h. » wk.    Contemporary  history, 

1788  to  1875. 
AbRBOIRIC,     4  h. »  wk.    Review  of  the  whole 
Alokbra,  &    oonrse  in  these  sulijects. 
Qbombtbt. 
PaTUCB.  2h.awk.     Optics.     Applications 

of  physios — steam-engines,    mag- 
neto-eleotric   machines,    electro- 
plating, telephone. 
PHTBIOLOOT,      2  h.  a  wk.     Nutrition,  orji^ns  of 
AxiMALAND  sense,  voice,  apparatus  for  move- 
Vkgetablb.   ment,   nerves.     Vegetable  untri- 
tion  and  reproduction. 
Dbawdtq.  2  h.  a  wk,    Same  as  in  the  pre- 

ceding year. 


DISCUSSION. 

James  A.  MagAlister,  superintendent  of  schools,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
opened  the  discussion,  and  commended  the  paper  of  Dr.  Eliot  in  the 
most  emphatic  way. 

He  had  never  heard  any  more  sympathetic  and  cooperative  senti- 
ments on  elementary  education  than  those  expressed  by  President  Eliot. 
The  great  aim  should  be  to  condense  and  enrich  our  school  programmes. 
The  "syllabus  method''  is  a  great  gain  in  geography  and  history, 
abridging  the  use  of  text-books  to  a  considerable  extent.  School  su- 
perintendents need  more  learning,  and  more  time  for  their  work.  They 
sboald  not  be  mere  school-masters. 

Remarks  by  William  T.  Haeeis,  LL.D. 

I  ajn  glad  that  the  question  of  shortening  the  time  occupied  in  com. 
pleting  the  course  of  study  in  the  primary  and  secondary'  schools  has 
been  brought  up  here.  I  feel  thankful,  as  all  present  here  do,  to  the 
aothof  of  this  paper  for  presenting  these  clear  and  suggestive  thoughts 
on  the  subject.  Every  superintendent  here  has  had  experience  of  the 
tendency  to  hold  back  pupils  in  the  lower  grades  a  longer  time  than  is 
reasonable.  This  is  usually  done  on  the  plea  that  the  requisite  thor- 
oughness has  not  yet  been  attained.  I  do  not  know  of  any  "  educational 
fetich"  in  whose  name  more  time  is  wasted  than  in  the  name  of  this 
fetich  of  "thoroughness."  It  is  generally  invoked  by  mechanical  teach- 
ers, who  require  their  pupils  to  memorize  the  textbook  and  repeat  it 
rerbatim  et  literatim.  Such  high  per  cents  as  are  required  for  promo- 
tion in  many  city  schools  can  not  be  obtained  on  questions  which  test 
the  maturity  of  judgment  and  original  thinking  of  the  pupil.  The  ques- 
tions are  so  constructed  as  to  be  answered  by  those  who  have,  in  the 
language  of  educational  slang,  "crammed"  the  pages  of  the  text-books. 
Saperintendents  and  principals  of  schools  who  make  examination  ques- 
tions that  search  the  understanding  of  pupils  can  not  obtain  average 
per  cents  that  reach  the  nineties.  Large  numbers  of  pupils  are  held 
back  from  promotion  in  our  city  schools  just  for  the  reason  that  they 
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possess  awakened  understandings  and  caltivate  reflection  at  the  ez« 
pense  of  parrot  memory. 

Then  tbere  is  a  class  of  teachers  who  hold  back  their  brilliant  papils 
from  promotion  in  order  to  make  a  show  with  them  at  examinations. 
I  blush  to  mention  such  things!  After  a  certain  degree  of  acquaint- 
ance with  one  of  these  elementary  studies  it  is  better  to  go  on  to  a 
more  advanced  study  than  to  spend  more  time  on  it  for  the  sake  of 
thoroughness.  Each  elementary  study  should  be  pursued  a  sufficient 
time  to  give  the  pupil  a  mastery  of  its  technique  and  an  a.bility  to  use 
it  in  learning  the  next  advanced  study.  Let  the  pupil  study  arith- 
metic enough  to  fit  him  to  take  up  algebra.  Do  not  hold  him  back  to 
master  what  is  viciously  inserted  in  *' complete"  text-books  as  "higher 
arithmetic,''  for  such  bigher  arithmetic  is  mostly  an  application  to 
geometry,  or  an  attempt  to  solve  by  arithmetical  methods  what  can  be 
better  solved  by  algebraic  methods.  Let  a  boy  study  algebra  a  year 
and  he  can  easily  make  an  arithmetic.  He  can  formulate  the  rules 
and  need  not  memorize  them.  What  is  too  difficult  to  be  solved  by  a 
more  elementary  method  ought  to  be  postponed  until  the  pupil  masters 
a  more  advanced  method.  Methods  are  tools  of  thought.  To  perform 
with  ease  difficult  mechanical  processes  ingenious  instruments  are  in- 
vented. Let  the  pupil  flank  his  higher  arithmetic  by  learning  the 
elements  of  algebra  and  geometry. 

There  is  another  class  of  pupils  who  break  down  habitually  at  the 
point  of  promotion  because  they  lack  S3'nthetic  power  of  mind,  not  be- 
cause they  lack  memory  and  application.  They  do  not  seem  to  grow 
in  power  of  reflection.  Even  these  pupils  can  be  best  d^t  with  by 
promoting  them  from  the  use  of  lower  methods  to  higher  methods;  that 
is  to  say,  let  them  leave  arithmetic  for  algebra  and  geometry,  rather 
than  hold  on  in  lower  classes  by  repeatedly  reviewing  studies  that  have 
become  nauseous  to  them.  Such  plodding  intellects  are  sacrificed  in 
our  city  schools ;  they  never  get  to  the  high  school;  only  a  few  get  to 
the  higher  classes  of  the  grammar  schools.  But  they  make  substantial 
citizens,  although  in  the  school  they  lose  very  much  self-respect  by  con- 
trast with  brilliant  pupils  specially  gifted  in  memory  and  alertness  of 
intellect,  but  often  deficient  in  solid  character.  These  plodders  are  the 
very  ones  who  need  superior  tools  of  thought  (higher  methods),  and  I 
have  found  that  they  profit  by  irregular  promotions  as  few  other  pupils 
do.  They  form  a  class  of  pupils  that  I  used  to  call  "clinkers"  in  our 
St.  Louis  schools,  because  of  their  stubborn  resistance  to  the  flame 
of  the  school.  Some  lumps  of  coal  are  called  clinkers  because  they  do 
not  burn  to  ashes  from  lack  of  requisite  carbon.  New  studies  of  a  higher 
grade  give  these  "clinkers-'  in  our  schools  a  new  confidence  in  them- 
selves and  a  now  start  to  their  sluggish  intellects.  Take  a  pupil  dull 
at  English  grammar  after  he  has  spent  time  enough  on  it  to  wear  oil*  its 
freshness,  and  set  him  to  studying  Latin  grammar.  In  a  few  weeks  he 
can  return  to  English  grammar  and  master  it  by  way  of  review.    It 
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will  seem  a  pastime  to  him.  The  method  of  flanking  strong  intrench- 
ments  by  attacking  the  line  of  communications  in  the  rear — ^that  is  to 
say,  in  this  metaphor,  by  attacking  a  higher  study  which  contains  the 
theory  of  the  lower  study — has  obvious  advantages  in  certain  cases. 

The  history  of  the  graded  school  system  is  of  interest.  Did  one  ever 
hear  of  a  higher  institution  of  education  that  was  not  in  the  habit  of 
complaining  of -the  insufficient  preparation  of  the  pupils  entering  it? 
To  raise  the  standard  is  the  remedy  proposed.  Is  there  a  high  school 
in  the  country  that  would  not,  if  left  to  its  own  tendency,  raise  the 
standard  of  admission  until  it  demanded  more  than  the  average  college 
demands?  I  think  it  safe  to  say  that  all  our  grammar  schools  would 
soon  come  to  this  if  given  all  they  asked.  The  course  of  study  in  the 
district  schools  of  cities  required  of  the  average  child  who  attended 
regularly  about  six  years  to  complete  it.  In  some  cities  the  system  of 
annual  examinations  for  promotion  has  had  the  effect  of  stretching  out 
the  six  years  to  nine  and  ten  years. 

Young  pupils  need  frequent  reclassification  to  compensate  for  dif- 
ferent rates  of  progress,  due  to  three  causes.  These  are  (1)  difierence 
in  age  and  maturity  of  mind  on  entering  school;  (2)  difierence  in  regu. 
larity  of  attendance;  (3)  difference  in  health  and  bodily  vigor.  The 
influence  on  pupil  and  on  teacher  is  deleterious  if  this  frequent  re- 
classification is  neglected.  The  pupils  with  mature  minds,  healthy  and 
vigorous  bodies,  or  regular  attendance  are  continually  outstripping 
their  immature,  unhealthy,  and  irregular  companions^  But  as  the 
teacher  gives  out  the  average  lesson  for  the  class  the  best  scholars  do 
not  have  enough  to  do,  and  therefore  get  listless  and  lose  habits  of 
study  and  attention.  They  are  kept  back  because  of  dull  companions. 
Meanwhile  the  teacher  frets  over  the  backward  ones,  and  acquires  a 
chronic  ill-humor  and  sourness  of  manner.  The  backward  ones  suffer 
most  They  lose  all  self-respect  and  become  stolid  drones.  Now  all 
this  may  be  prevented  by  frequent  promotions  and  reclassifications. 
The  higher  classes  are  always  in  process  of  thinning  out,  and  hence 
there  is  room  in  them  for  new  pupils.  It  does  good  to  take  the  three 
or  four  brightest  pupils  from  one  class  and  promote  them  without  cer- 
emony to  the  next  class  above.  They  have  occasion  to  use  their  best 
abilities  to  keep  up  with  the  advanced  class.  Meanwhile  promote  the 
three  or  four  best  pupils  from  a  lower  class  into  the  class  from  which 
the  promotion  has  just  been  made.  Pupils  losing  self-confidence  be- 
canso  they  were  unequally  mated  with  more  mature  pupils  rapidly  re- 
gain it  on  finding  themselves  at  an  advantage  as  compared  with  more 
brilliant  pupils  who  have  not  had  so  much  preparation.  Thus  by  this 
^'skimming  process,"  iis  it  is  sometimes  called,  both  listlessness  and 
loss  of  self-respect  may  be  corrected,  and  the  period  of  apprenticeship 
in  the  elementary  schools  shortened. 

What  I  have  said  about  promoting  pupils  by  flanking  the  problems 
too  difficult  for  lower  methods  by  taking  up  higher  methods  may  seem 
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to  conflict  with  this  system  of  reclassiflcation.  Bat  a  little  reflection 
will  reconcile  the  two  devices.  The  former  relates  to  courses  of  study, 
while  the  latter  relates  to  classiflcation.  Wliile  the  school  must  not 
yoke  together  for  a  long  time  the  pupils  in  the  same  class,  it  must  not 
on  the  other  hand  permit  any  pupils  to  work  longer  on  an  elementary 
method  than  sufficient  for  that  degree  of  mastery  over  it  that  will  enable 
them  to  study  profitably  a  higher  method.  In  our  arithmetics,  for  illus- 
tration, there  are  (a)  the  four  elementary  rules  (addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication,  and  division);  (b)  common  fractions;  (o)  decimal  frac- 
tions ;  (d)  ratio  and  proportion ;  (e)  involution  and  evolution.  Of  these 
fundamental  orders  of  calculation  there  are  ten  thousand  applications 
made. 

There  are  tables  of  weights  and  measures,  methods  of  reckoning  in- 
terest, and  forms  of  commercial  transactions.  These  are  not  helpful  to 
progress  in  higher  methods,  and  yet  they  take  up  nine-tenths  of  the 
pupil's  time  devoted  to  arithmetic.  This  time  may  be  largely  saved  by 
judicious  selections  of  typical  examples  and  omission  of  problems  that 
can  be  more  economically  solved  by  higher  methods.  What  is  true  of 
arithmetic  is  true  of  all  the  other  branches  of  study — geography,  gram- 
mar, history,  reading,  and  writing.  Even  writing  may  be  re-enforced 
by  free-hand  drawing  and  its  difficulties  overcome;  so  the  reading  of 
colloquial  pieces  may  be  facilitated  by  hard  study  on  the  gems  of  classi- 
cal literature. 

Considered  properly,  all  elementary  branches  of  study  are  elementary 
because  they  ignore  the  theory  of  their  derivation  or  their  relations  to 
other  branches.  ^'Thoroughness"  ought  to  mean  the  grasp  of  a  sub- 
ject in  its  widest  relations  and  the  comprehension*  of  its  evolution. 
Such  thoroughness  is  impossible  in  strictly  elementary  studies.  Such 
studies  do  not  give  any  account  of  the  theory  of  th^se  methods,  and 
if  the  teacher  undertakes  to  supply  this  defect  he  finds  himself  teach- 
ing algebra  before  arithmetic,  philology  before  English  grammar,  geol- 
ogy before  geography,  sociology  before  history,  universal  history  before 
the  history  of  one's  native  land,  and  rhetoric  before  reading.  Such 
inversion  of  method  produces  this  undue  extension  of  the  period  occu- 
pied in  the  primary  and  secondary  schools  of  our  country.  The  true 
remedy  is  to  move  the  pupil  forward  on  the  course  of  study  into 
higher  methods  by  which  he  can  solve  practical  problems  and  business 
applications  more  intelligently  and  with  less  outlay  of  mechanical 
force.  Let  insight  increase  and  so  much  verbal  memory  may  be  dis- 
pensed with. 
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By  Hon.  N.  U.  E.  Dawson, 

United  States  Comtnieeioner  of  Education, 

The  love  of  adventare  and  the  desire  to  explore  are  primal  instincts 
in  the  human  mind,  and,  like  hope,  spring  ^<  eternal  in  the  human 
breast."  Long  before  the  Argonauts  navigated  unknown  and  danger- 
ous seas  in  search  of  the  golden  fleece,  primeval  man  had  explored  and 
discovered  the  continents  and  oceans  of  this  planet.  Ages  before  the 
daring  Genoese  sailed  across  the  Atlantic  seeking  the  western  route  to 
India — ^ages  before  the  Icelanders  had  colonized  Greenland  and  visited 
Vineland,  ruder  races  had  peopled  the  Antilles,  the  vast  expanses  of 
the  American  continent,  and  the  icy  gorges  that  glare  upon  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  Predecessors  of  Hudson,  Davis,  Baifln,  and  Behring,  in  times 
incalculably  remote,  had  navigated  the  appalling  waters  that  guard 
the  secret  of  the  pole.  Yet  what  these  precursors  of  modern  man  did 
had  to  be  done  in  a  different  way  before  he  could  know  the  extent  and 
wonders  of  our  world.  It  is  only  during  the  last  few  thousand  years, 
since  men  have  lived  in  the  valleys  of  the  Kile  and  the  Euphrates,  that 
this  world  has  been  discovered  and  described  and  settled  in  such  fashion 
as  to  render  our  knowledge  of  it  proiitable.  Discovery,  settlement, 
and  description  for  European  man  began  when  the  armies  and  navies 
of  Egypt  had  subdued  the  races  of  Africa,  Arabia,  and  Asia  Minor  to 
the  dynasty  of  the  Pharaohs.  Since  that  time  civilized  navigators 
have  explored  in  ever-widening  circles  the  lands  and  waters,  until 
now  only  the  circumpolar  regions,  north  and  south,  defy  the  curiosity 
of  the  modern  world.  The  mythical  and  marvellous  wonders  of  the 
voyage  of  Jason  and  his  companions  and  the  wanderings  of  Ul3^sses 
have  been  paled  by  the  actual  discoveries  of  modern  travel  and  ex- 
ploration. 

In  view  of  these  long  periods  of  historic  and  prehistoric  time,  how 
brief  seems  the  one  hundred  and  sixty  years  since  Behring  discovered 
the  strait  that  bears  his  name!  Th<it  intrepid  explorer  in  his  second 
expedition,  between  1733  and  1741,  discovered  the  Aleutian  Islands 
and  touched  the  American  continent  south  of  Bristol  Bay  at  the  fifty- 
eighth  degree  of  north  latitude.  Two  years  after  this  expedition  had 
ended  in  bis  shipwreck  and  death  his  attempts  to  establish  a  trade 
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with  the  native  tribes  resulted  in  the  acquisition  of  North-west  America 
by  the  Russian  Empire. 

From  that  time  until  the  sale  of  the  Territory  to  the  United  States, 
the  Russian  Government,  through  the  agency  of  the  trading  companies, 
maintained  an  absolute  despotism  over  the  native  races  and  reduced  the 
Aleutian  people  to  a  state  of  serfdom.  The  Aleuts  were  much  more  in- 
telligent and  far  less  warlike  than  the  Esquimaux,  and  were  an  entirely 
different  people  from  the  Indians  of  the  coast  or  of  the  interior.  The 
barbarous  and  inhuman  treatment  to  which  they  were  subjected  by  the 
early  Russian  explorers  and  trading  companies,  reduced  them  to  less  than 
10  per  cent,  of  their  original  number.  This  system  continued  until  1818, 
when  the 'Russian  Government  interposed  between  the  Aleuts  and  the 
trading  companies,  and  adopted  regulations  which  resulted  in  the  im- 
provement of  their  condition. 

In  1824,  Father  Innocentius  Yeniaminoff,  now  the  primate  of  the 
Greek  Church,  began  his  labors  among  the  Aleuts  as  a  missionary,  and 
to  him  is  due  the  change  that  has  taken  place  in  their  condition  since 
that  time.  The  entire  race,  under  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  were  edu- 
cated to  some  extent,  and  Christianized,  and  were  converted  to  the  doc- 
trines and  worship  of  the  Greek  Church. 

Alaska,  formerly  Russian  America,  comprises  all  that  portion  of  the 
North  American  continent  lying  west  of  the  one  hundred  and  forty-first 
meridian  of  west  longitude,  together  with  a  narrow  strip  of  laud  between 
the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  British  dominions,  and  separated  from  the  lat- 
ter by  a  line  beginning  at  the  southernmost  point  of  Prince  of  Wales 
Island,  in  latitude  54P  40'  north ;  running  thence  north  along  Portland 
Canal  to  the  point  of  the  main-land  where  it  strikes  latitude  56  degrees 
uortli,  and  from  this  point  along  the  summits  of  the  mountain  range 
parallel  with  the  coast,  except  where  the  distance  of  said  summits  from 
the  ocean  exceeds  10  marine  leagues,  to  its  intersection  with  the  one 
hundred  and  forty-first  meridian. 

It  also  includes  all  the  islands  near  the  coast,  and  the  whole  of  the 
Aleutian  Archipelago,  except  Bebriug  Island  and  Copper  Island,  on  the 
coast  of  Eamschatka.  The  area  of  Alaska,  including  the  islands,  is 
532,000  square  miles.  This  territory  was  ceded  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  $7,200,000,  by  a  treaty 
with  Russia  on  the  30th  of  March,  1867,  the  ratifications  of  which  by  the 
respective  governments  were  exchanged  on  the  20th  of  June  following. 
By  this  purchase  the  United  States  acquired  an  additional  extent  of 
sea-coast  on  the  Pacific  and  Arctic  Oceans  greater  than  its  entire  coast 
line  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

In  regard  both  to  climate  and  agriculture,  the  Territory  is  divided  into 
three  regions:  The  Yukon  district,  comprising  the  country  of  the  north 
Alaskan  Mountains;  the  Aleutian  district,  comprising  the  islands  of 
that  name  and  the  peninsula;  and  the  Sitka  district,  comprising  the 
remainder  of  the  Territory. 
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In  the  Yukon  district  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  about  25  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  and  the  ground  remains  frozen  to  within  two  or  three  feet 
of  the  snrfiice  throughout  the  summer. 

The  climate  of  the  Aleutian  district  is  warmer,  the  mean  annual  tem- 
perature being  from  36  to  40  degrees  Fahrenheit.  In  a  series  of  obser. 
rations  extending  over  five  years  the  greatest  cold  was  found  to  bo 
zero,  while  the  highest  temperature  was  77  degrees. 

A  still  warmer  and  moister  climate  is  characteristic  of  the  Sitka  dis- 
trict, the  mean  annual  temi)erature  being  44.7  degrees,  and  the  tem- 
perature during  the  winter  seldom  reaching  the  freezing  point. 

The  interior  of  the  country  is  well  wooded.  On  the  J*acific  Coast 
dense  forests  of  spruce,  yellow  cedar,  hemlock,  and  balsam  fir  clothe 
the  mountain  sides,  both  on  the  islands  and  main- land.  The  Aleutian 
Islands  are  wholly  destitute  of  timber.  In  the  Yukon  region  the  wooded 
district  recedes  from  the  coast,  but  timber  is  abundant  in  the  interior. 

The  agricultural  resources  of  Alaska  are  practically  confined  to  the 
Aleutian  and  Sitka  districts.  The  abundant  growth  of  rich  grasses  in 
these  districts  affords  excellent  pasturage,  and  good  oats,  barley,  pota- 
toes, and  root  crops  can  be  raised. 

The  natives  of  Alaska  may  properly  be  classed  in  two  divisions — the 
Esquimaux  and  kindred  tribes,  and  the  Indians.  To  the  first  belong 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  and  the  Innuit  on  the  islands 
along  the  coast  from  Behring  Strait  to  Mount  St.  Elias. 

The  commerce  of  Alaska  at  present  grows  out  of  its  fisheries,  fur  trade, 
and  mining  interests.  Its  extent  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  care- 
fully estimated  statement  of  the  market  value  of  the  products  of  these 
industries  for  the  last  year  by  the  Governor  of  Alaska :  Fur  trade, 
$2,500,000  ]  gold  (bullion  and  dust),  $1,350,00(» ;  fisheries,  $3,000,000 ; 
lumber  and  ivory,  $100,000;  making  a  total  of  $0,950,000. 

Four  peninsulas  project  from  the  continent  into  the  waters  of  the  Arctic 
and  Behring  Seas.  The  most  southern,  long  and  narrow,  has  given  its 
name  to  the  whole  land,  and  is  prolonged  by  a  chain  of  rocky  mount- 
ains westward  for  more  than  800  miles. 

From  the  southeastern  corner  of  the  main-land  projects  the  coastline 
as  far  'south  as  54^  40',  north  latitude.  Into  the  heart  of  the  central 
portion  of  this  Territory  extend  the  northern  ranges  of  the  liocky  Mount- 
ains. One  of  these,  the  Alaskan  Hange,  turns  southward  at  about  147 
degrees  west  longitude ;  runs  along  the  southern  edge  of  the  Alaskan 
Peninsula,  and  forms  the  Aleutian  Islands,  before  mentioned,  extend, 
ing  into  the  deeper  waters  of  the  North  Pacific.  North  of  these  ranges 
the  prodigious  river  Yukon  takes  its  rise,  flows  through  the  Arctic 
plains,  penetrates  the  mountains  surrounding  Norton  Sound,  and  pours 
its  floods  into  Behring  Sea. 

The  river  of  warm  water  which  flows  through  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
known  as  the  Kuro  Siwo,  or  Japanese  Current,  is  the  great  climatic  in- 
fluence of  the  country.    It  flows  northward  from  the  torrid  zone  along 
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the  coast  of  Japan,  turns  eastward  and  southward  along  tbe  Aleutian 
Islands,  then  trends  down  the  Pacific  coast  of  America,  exerting  its 
genial  iniiueuce  from  Alaska  along  the  shores  of  Washington,  Oregon, 
California,  and  Mexico.  Wherever  its  warm,  moisture-laden  winds 
find  their  way  there  winter  and  drought  are  almost  unknown.  Under 
the  influence  of  this  wonderful  current  and  the  winds  which  constantly 
blow  landward  across  its  temperate  stream  the  climate  of  the  Aleutian 
Islands  and  south-eastern  Alaska  is  surprisingly  temperate  and  mild, 
comparing  most  favorably  with  regions  in  the  same  latitude  on  the 
Atlantic  Coast. 

This  Territory  is  the  only  part  of  the  United  States  that  is  not  dom- 
inated at  this  day  by  Anglo-American  ideas  and  institutions  which  be- 
gan nearly  three  centuries  ago  to  assert  their  supremacy  in  the  New 
World.  It  has  been  repeatedly  observed  that  colonization  and  civiliza- 
tion prosper  best  when  travelling  on  parallels  running  east  and  west. 
This  natural  tendency  is  shown  in  the  presence  of  the  Esquimaux  peo- 
ple in  Alaska  and  other  Arctic  regions.  The  power  that  civilization 
gives  increases  the  capacity,  and  the  English  races  have  shown  them, 
selves  pre-eminently  capable  of  successful  modification  and  widespread 
growth.    If  it  be  true  that 

Westward  the  coarse  of  empire  takes  its  way, 

then  the  Anglo-American  flood-tide  will  eventually  extend  also  to 
Alaska.  Such  seems  the  lesson  of  history,  as  it  is  the  commonplace  of 
poetry.  Shall  history  repeat  for  Alaska  the  melancholy  tale  she  has 
already  penned  respecting  the  Indian  of  the  United  States?  Are  the 
natives  of  the  new  Territory  to  be  expelled  from  their  fishing  places 
and  hunting  grounds,  confined  to  ever-diminishing  reservations  or  driven 
into  mountains  and  deserts  too  poor  to  tempt  the  cupidity  of  the  white 
invader!  Are  they  also  to  acquire  the  vices  and  diseases  of  the  white 
man  without  acquiring  his  safeguards  of  industry,  education,  and  re- 
ligion ?  Shall  they  be  exterminated,  and  shall  the  millstones  of  our 
Christian  civilization  grind  to  powder  the  simple  children  of  our  Alaskan 
winds  and  waves  ?  These  problems  are  to  be  solved  in  the  shadows  of 
the  Hocky  Mountains  and  along  the  tempestuous  coasts  of  the  Pacific, 
but  the  moral  responsibility  will  rest  upon  us,  here  in  the  older,  richer, 
better-trained,  and  more  thoughtful  parts  of  our  laud.  We  may  attempt 
to  evade  the  problem  and  shirk  the  responsibility,  but  not  without  in- 
jury to  our  moral  sense  and  fair  fame  as  a  great  factor  in  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  Western  Continent. 

CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

The  political  condition  of  Alaska  is  anomalous  and  exceptional.  The 
organic  act  of  May  7,  1884,  which  provided  a  civil  government,  was 
deferred  until  nearly  twenty  years  after  the  treaty  of  acquisition,  and 
is  an  lm])erfect  and  crude  ]>iece  of  legislation.    The  act  provides  little 
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more  than  the  shadow  of  civil  governmeDt,  without  the  nght  to  legislate 
or  raise  reveuue.  It  expressly  inhibits  the  operation  of  the  general 
land  laws,  while  it  provides  that  the  laws  relating  to  mines  and  mining 
shall  be  in  fall  force  and  operation. 

It  providers  no  means  by  which  its  citizens  may  acquire  homes  or  home- 
steads or  obtain  title  to  an  acre  of  land  in  its  ample  domain.  It  pro- 
vides no  means  by  which  the  inhabitants  can  obtain  the  benefits  and 
protection  of  municipal  law.  It  ha^  established  a  single  tribunal,  with 
a  more  extensive  territorial  jurisdictiou  than  any  similar  court  in  the 
TJnited  States,  but  provides  no  means  by  which  its  process  and  decrees 
may  be  enforced.  This  act  has  been  well  described  as  "a  legislative 
fangns,  without  precedent  or  parallel  in  the  history  of  American  legis- 
lation." As  a  consequence,  the  material  progress  and  advancement  of 
the  Territory  have  been  retarded,  immigration  has  been  discouraged, 
and  its  rich  and  inviting  fields  of  industry  remain  undeveloped.  Tracts 
of  land  adapted  to  agriculture,  producing  vegetables  and  the  grasses 
and  affording  rich  pasturage,  may  be  found  in  many  portions  of  the 
Territory.  With  the  extension  of  the  land  laws  to  these  parts  of  the 
country,  an  industrious  and  enterprising  population  would  soon  find 
comfortable  homes  and  develop  thriving  industries.  With  the  same 
advantages  of  civil  government  as  are  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  of  other 
Territories,  the  people  of  Alaska  would  soon  enter  upon  an  era  of  i)ros- 
perity  which  would  justify  the  expectations  of  its  most  sanguine  friends. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Congress,  at  its  present  session,  will  provide  such 
needful  legislation  as  will  protect  its  citizens  and  develop  its  rich  re- 
fioorces.  Alaska  is  the  gate  of  the  North  Pacific  and  in  the  not  distant 
future  must  become  one  of  our  most  valuable  possessions. 

The  principal  towns  of  the  eastern  district  are  Sitka  and  Juneau. 
The  former  is  the  capital  and  is  near  the  ocean ;  the  latter  is  in  the  in- 
terior,, on  the  main-land,  and  is  the  largest  and  most  important  town  of 
the  Territory.  It  contains  a  white  population  of  nearly  1,500,  and  pre- 
sents all  the  features  of  a  new  mining  town,  but  quiet  and  order  prevail 
to  a  surxmsing  extent  among  its  citizens. 

As  the  steamer  passes  around  a  bold  promontory  fronting  the  sea,  a 
view  of  the  little  city  is  obtained,  situated  almost  at  the  foot  of  an  over- 
hanging mountain,  from  whose  frozen  summits  a  glacier  furnishes  the 
water  by  which  the  power  to  supply  the  system  of  electric  lights  which 
illuminates  the  town  is  generated.  Is  it  not  wonderful  how  rapidly 
the  towns  and  cities  of  the  West  put  on  all  the  paraphernalia  of  civiliza- 
tion ?  Here  are  seen  comfortable  houses,  with  all  the  luxuries  of  wealth 
and  refinement.  As  the  steamer  lands,  a  crowd  of  citizens  and  Indians 
come  down  to  welcome  her  arrival,  the  latter  with  their  curious  wares 
and  merchandise  to  tempt  the  passengers. 

In  sight,  and  just  across  the  strait,  on  Douglas  Island,  the  Tread  well 
mine  is  located — the  most  successful  development  of  the  gold  industry 
in  the  Territory.    The  mountain  reaches  down  to  the  water,  extending 
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for  miles  aloug  tbe  sea-shore,  and  the  mill  is  erected  above  the  water 
line  on  a  tongue  of  land  jatting  into  the  sea.  It  is  said  to  be  the  larg- 
est of  its  kind  in  the  world.  It  was  organized  by  a  yoang  man,  whose 
name  it  bears,  with  the  aid  of  California  and  Eastern  capital,  and  has 
recently  doubled  its  capacity,  now  having  240  stamps,  or  crashers,  which 
are  oi)erated  day  and  night.  The  mill  is  at  the  bottom  of  this  moant- 
ain,  distant  not  more  than  200  yards  from  the  quarry  which  famishes 
the  gold  quartz.  Ledger  of  this  quartz  extend  along  the  face  of  the 
mountain  for  several  miles,  much  of  which  has  been  acquired  by 
the  company.  About  500  feet  above  the  mill  an  excavation  or  pit 
has  been  made  resembling  a  funnel  in  shai>e.  The  rock  is  blasted 
from  its  walls  and  falls  into  this  tunnel  to  a  depth  of  about  300  feet, 
from  which  a  tramway  takes  the  quartz  through  a  tunnel  into  the  mill, 
where  it  is  crushed  and  then  carried  into  the  chlorine  works,  where  the 
gold  is  separated  from  the  dust.  The  quantity  of  this  quartz  is  im- 
mense and  seems  exhaustless,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  estimate 
the  extent  and  value  of  the  property.  Neither  is  it  i>ossible  to  ascertain 
the  annual  output  of  this  giant  mine.  The  owners  are  reticent,  but  ad- 
mit that  the  quartz  yields  from  $G  to  $15  per  ton.  About  600  tons  arc 
daily  passed  through  the  mill.  This  would  make  the  annual  yield 
amount  to  $2,000,000.  The  plant  has  cost  $500,000,  and  is  owned  by  a 
few  wealthy  capitalists  in  California  and  New  York.  Smaller  ledges  of 
gold  quartz  have  been  discovered  in  other  parts  of  the  Territory,  and 
are  being  successfully  operated,  with  a  view  to  enlargement,  as  it  has 
been  found,  after  years  of  experiment,  that  success  depends  upon  con- 
solidation of  capital  in  the  fishing  and  gold*miuiug  industries.  The  in- 
dications point  to  the  existence  of  rich  deposits  of  gold  in  many  of  the 
mountains  that  border  the  islands  and  the  shores  of  this  part  of  the 
Territory. 

EDUCATION. 

It  is  conceded  that  the  perpetuity  of  our  American  institutions  de- 
pends in  great  measure  upon  the  intelligence  of  its  citizens,  and  that 
this  intelligence  is  due  in  no  small  degree  to  our  system  of  common 
schools  and  public  education.  If  the  intelligence  of  the  American  citi- 
zen is  so  necessary  to  the  security  and  enjoyment  of  his  liberties,  how 
much  more  important  is  it  that  the  native  races,  who  are  now  being  en- 
dowed with  all  the  rights  of  citizenshij),  should  be  prepared  by  educa- 
tion to  ai)preciate  their  new  privileges,  and  to  understand  their  new 
obligations  and  political  relations.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  people 
of  Alaska,  whom  the  Government  is  bound  by  its  treaty  stipulations  to 
place  upon  an  equal  footing  with  its  own  citizens.  Their  education  and 
elevation  in  tbe  scale  of  civilization  should  become  the  settled  policy  of 
the  Government,  and  should  l>e  pursued  with  earnestness  and  vigor.  It 
was  made  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  by  the  organic  act 
j>roviding  a  civil  government  for  Alaska  to  make  needful  and  proper 
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provisioii  for  the  edaoation  of  all  the  children  of  school  age  without  ref- 
erence to  race. 

In  April,  1885,  ander  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  Secretary  appointed 
a  gemeral  agent  of  education  for  Alaska.  Schools  were  established  dur- 
ing the  year  at  a  number  of  points.  In  the  spring  of  last  year  a  plan 
of  organization,  with  regulations  for  the  government  of  these  schools, 
was  prepared  and  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The 
execution  of  this  plan  is  confided  to  a  local  board,  composed  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, the  judge  of  the  United  States  court,  and  the  general  agent  of 
edacation,  and  to  it  is  committed  the  local  management  of  the  schools, 
subject  to  the  general  supervision  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 
This  plan  for  the  local  management  of  the  schools  has  been  heartily  ac- 
cepted by  the  Territorial  board,  who  have  undertaken  their  duties  with 
zeal  and  fidelity,  and  have  put  the  scheme  into  successful  operation. 

Briefly  summarized.  Government  schools  have  been  organized  at  four- 
teen places  in  the  Territory,  and  efforts  are  being  made  to  maintain  them 
at  other  places,  where,  in  the  near  future,  it  is  proposed  that  buildings 
shall  be  erected  and  schools  opened.  It  is  proposed,  should  the  means 
be  furnished,  to  establish  common  schools  in  every  native  tribe,  and  in 
every  settlement  having  a  sufficient  number  of  children,  which  will  be 
open  to  all  children  without  reference  to  race.  They  are  to  be  taught 
to  speak,  read,  and  write  English,  the  purpose  of  the  Government  be- 
ing to  educate  them  in  our  customs,  methods,  and  language.  The  re- 
ports for  1880--87  show  that  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty  chil- 
dren were  in  attendance  at  the  schools,  and  it  is  expected  that  this 
number  will  be  increased  during  the  present  year. 

In  addition  to  the  public  schools,  which  are  supported  by  the  United 
States  Government,  seventeen  schools  are  maintained  by  the  Greek 
Church  on  the  Aleutian  Islands  and  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the 
country,  at  which  the  children  are  taught  both  the  Russian  and  Epglish 
languages.  These  schools  have  an  attendance  of  three  hundred  and 
eighty-one  children,  and  are  supported  by  the  Imperial  Government, 
which  appropriates  annually  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  to- 
wards their  maintenance. 

At  Sitka  the  Presbyterian  missionary  board  maintains  an  industrial 
training  school,  which  is  largely  supported  by  the  Government,  and  is 
in  a  flourishing  condition.  It  ha^  over  one  hundred  inmates,  who  are 
taught  the  elementary  branches  of  a  common  English  education.  The 
iKiys  are  also  taught  carpentry,  while  the  girls  are  taught  to  sew,  knit, 
and  cook,  and  are  trained  in  housekeeping.  The  school  is  under  the 
management  of  Prof.  William  A.  Kelly,  and  for  its  purposes  is  a  most 
excellent  institution. 

The  improvement  of  the  educational  condition  of  the  Territory  de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  liberality  of  the  Government,  and  unless  larger 
means  than  the  appropriations  which  have  heretofore  been  made  are  ob- 
tained, no  improvement  can  be^  expected. 
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Many  of  the  natives  speak  English,  and  some  are  fairly  educated  in 
the  elementary  branches,  and  seem  anxious  to  adopt  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  white  man.  They  make  good  carpenters,  miners,  sailors, 
and  laborers,  while  a  few  are  skilled  artisans  carving  beantifhlly  in  wood 
and  metal.  They  are  generally  industrious  and  self-supporting.  They 
have  abandoned  the  savage  practices  of  their  ancestors,  and  many  have 
been  brought  under  the  influence  of  Christianity,  being  members  of  the 
Greek,  Eomau  Catholic,  and  Protestant  Churches.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  with  the  Creoles  and  Aleuts,  who  are,  to  a  large  extent,  civil- 
ized and  educated. 

A  short  account  of  the  journey  made  by  me  to  the  south-eastern  part 
of  this  interesting  country  is  an  appropriate  part  of  this  paper.  It  was 
undertaken  by  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  the  months 
of  July  and  August.  Proceeding  across  the  continent  by  rail  to  Tacoma, 
the  terminus  of  the  great  !N'orthern  Pacific  Railway,  the  headwaters  of 
Puget  Sound  are  reached.  Here  is  situated  the  largest  saw-mill  upon 
the  sound,  cutting  250,000  feet  of  lumber  per  day,  and  employing  three 
hundred  men.  The  capacity  of  all  the  Puget  Sound  mills  is  said  to  be 
2,000,000  feet  per  day.  Here  are  seen  waiting  for  cargoes  ships  from 
Australia,  China,  Japan,  South  America,  and  California,  l^ow  the 
steamer  is  taken  and  the  route  of  travel  passes  through  the  waters  of 
this  beautiful  inlet  in  full  view  of  the  immense  forests  of  pine,  spruce, 
and  hemlock,  which  crown  its  winding  shores,  and  of  Mount  Tacoma, 
the  most  sublime  and  majestic  mountain  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Kothing 
is  finer  than  a  view  of  this  grand  mountain  at  sunrise  or  sunset 

Some  of  the  trees  attain  gigantic  proportions,  ranging  from  one  hund- 
red and  fifty  to  two  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  from  ten  to  twenty  feet 
in  circumference.  The  steamer  touches  at  Seattle,  another  of  the  three 
thriving  cities  that  have  risen  within  a  few  years  upon  the  Sound ;  and 
again  at  Port  Townsend,  where  the  CTnited  States  custom-house  is  situ- 
ated, and  the  ship's  clearance  papers  are  obtained.  The  steamer  here 
enters  the  historic  strait  of  San  Juan  de  Fuca,  the  dividing  line  between 
the  United  States  and  British  Columbia,  crossing  its  blue  and  placid 
waters,  and  casts  anchor  in  the  harbor  of  Victoria.  This  is  a  delightful 
resting  place,  an  oasis  in  the  borders  of  the  wonderland  that  we  are 
about  to  enter.  Its  blocks  of  stone  and  brick  buildings,  its  wide  streets 
and  pretty  gardens,  its  palatial  residences,  public  buildings,  cathedral, 
and  navy-yard  are  the  attractive  beauties  of  the  naval  station  and  capi- 
tal of  our  great  commercial  rival  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  Here  the 
rugged  Olympic  Mountains  appear  across  the  strait  of  San  Juan  de 
Fuca,  like  blue  clouds  in  the  dim  distance,  and  Mount  Baker  raises  its 
snowy  peak  to  the  heavens. 

Reading  northward,  the  steamer  goes  through  the  gulf  of  Georgia 
and  channel  between  the  main  land  and  Vancouver  Island. 

The  shores  frinp^ed  along  the  line  of  the  horizon  with  mountains  of 
various  heights  and  forms,  the  verdant  for^jsts  that  seem  to  spring  from 
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the  very  waves,  give  life  and  interest  to  the  new  and  opening  landscape. 
Passing  across  the  open  month  of  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound  and  Hecate 
Strait,  and  through  the  channel  between  Princess  !Boyal  Island  and  the 
the  chain  of  islands  that  border  the  Columbian  shore,  the  ship  enters 
Greenville  Channel,  one  of  the  grand  water-ways  of  tbe  world,  itself 
worth  a  trip  across  the  continent  to  navigate  its  labyrinth  of  more  than 
one  hundred  miles,  surpassing  in  its  lofty  battlements  and  mountain 
walls  the  sublime  canyon  of  the  Yellowstone  River. 

Soaring  above  the  wild  cliffs,  eagle  after  eagle  is  seen  flying  from 
eyrie  to  eyrie,  while  occasionally  the  white  sails  of  an  Indian  canoe  are 
observed  leisurely  moving  on  the  quiet  sea. 

The  day  is  magnificent;  no  clouds  obscure  the  horizon,  save  where  in 
mazy  drifts  they  envelope  the  tops  of  the  distant  peaks ;  the  shadows 
of  the  mountains  falling  across  the  waters  are  cleaved  by  the  steamer 
as  she  glides  and  cuts  her  way  through  the  narrowing  channel,  between 
the  lofty  precipices  which  rise  from  the  water-line  of  the  green  and 
grassy  shores.  The  islands  emerging  from  the  breakers  like  emeralds 
in  a  diamond  crown ;  the  dark  forests  stretching  up  to  the  snow-line 
&raway;  the  crystal  purity  and  balmy  fragrance  of  the  air,  breiithing 
of  forest  and  ocean;  the  long  lingering  splendor  of  the  summer  day; 
the  sapphire  beauty  of  the  summer  night— all  these  are  beyond  the 
power  of  i)encil  or  imagination,  and  are  simply  indescribable. 

Only  by  comparison  with  other  scenery  can  a  faint  idea  be  given  of 
the  loveliness  and  majesty  of  this  inland  passage.  It  is  not  exceeded 
in  its  novelty  by  that  of  any  of  the  notable  rivers  of  the  world,  and 
surpasses  in  grandeur  and  beauty  that  of  the  Hudson,  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  the  Rhine. 

North  of  this  channel  we  pass  the  now  deserted  village  of  Methi- 
kahtla,  with  its  cottages  and  Gothic  church,  until  lately  the  home  of 
William  Duncan  and  his  one  thousand  Indians,  whom  he  has  rescued 
from  the  vices  of  barbarism  and  converted  to  the  truths  of  civilization 
and  Christianity.  Dickson's  Entrance  and  the  Portland  Canal  are 
reached.  We  have  travelled  nearly  five  hundred  miles  throu*::h  British 
waterH  tQ^reach  the  southern  boundary-  of  our  x)ossessions.  We  land  at 
Fort  Tongass,  and' are  again  on  American  soil.  This  is  soon  left  behind, 
and  the  various  channels  of  the  Alexander  Archipelago,  with  the  wealth 
of  scenery  that  they  aflord,  greet  the  eye  of  the  enchanted  tourist.  Port 
Wrangell,  with  its  decaying  palisades  and  its  totem  poles,  Juneau  and 
Douglas  Islands  with  their  rich  mines  and  large  stamp  mills,  are 
reached,  and  then  we  navigate  the  waters  of  the  famous  Lynn  Canal. 
Here  first  are  seen  the  glaciers,  or  frozen  lakes,  which  form  between  the 
valleys  and  slopes  of  the  mountains,  resembling  in  appearance  vast 
fields  of  snow.  One  of  these  glaciers  is  forty  miles  long  and  five  miles 
wide,  and  its  mean  vertical  thickness  is  reported  to  be  from  five  hund- 
red to  one  thousand  feet. 
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The  next  anchorage  is  Ghilcat,  the  northern  limit  of  the  voyage,  nearly 
one  thousand  miles  from  oar  place  of  departure.  Here  Indians  come 
around  the  ship  in  their  canoes,  freighted  with  curios  and  furs  for  sale. 
Kow  the  spectacle  changes  as  the  steamer  turns  to  the  south,  retraces 
her  course  to  Icy  Strait,  and  proceeds  north  through  Glacier  Bay.  The 
scenery  becomes  arctic  in  its  sublimity.  Two  great  bays,  surrounded 
by  lofty  mountains  draped  in  everlasting  snow,  greet  the  traveller's  as- 
tonished eyes.  On  every  side  float  icebergs  of  exquisite  beauty  and 
majesty,  of  every  shape  and  size,  sometimes  blue  as  the  soft,  cerulean 
skies,  then  flashing  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow  in  the  glistening  sun- 
light. 

All  other  pictures  pale  before  this  grand,  magnificent,  and  mysterious 
landscape.  Glaciers  more  immense  than  those  of  Switzerland  creep 
from  the  mountain's  summits  to  the  water's  edge.  Of  all  these  icy  rivers 
the  Muir  Glacier,  a  frozen  wall  of  ice  five  hundred  feet  in  thickness, 
with  a  breadth  of  from  three  to  ten  miles  and  a  length  of  forty  miles, 
rising  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  at  its  mouth  above  the  waves  of  the 
sea,  is  the  most  wonderful  and  sublime.  Large  sections  of  it  are  con- 
stantly breaking  off  and  falling  into  the  sea,  displacing  the  waters, 
and  producing  detonations  like  peals  of  thunder^  causing  the  ship  to 
l)lunge  and  reel  at  her  moorings.  Each  of  these  becomes  an  iceberg, 
floating  off  with  its  imperial  colors  into  the  foaming  and  angry  waters. 
The  peaks  rise  fifteen  thousand  or  twenty  thousand  feet  above  the  sea, 
containing  within  their  frozen  walls  many  glaciers,  but  the  Muir  is  the 
most  striking  and  extensive.  There  is  nothing  grander  in  all  the  world. 
The  ice  deposited  during  the  glacier  ago  is  slowly  washing  away,  ex- 
posing giant  cedars  which  have  been  buried  thousands  of  years.  Here 
is  a  spot  for  the  tourist  who  desires  to  see  the  world  in  the  original 
form  of  its  creation. 

Looking  out  upon  this  wonderful  formation  in  a  wilderness  of  ice  and 
snow,  said  a  distinguished  Englishman,  who  had  travelled  over  the 
world  and  seen  its  glorious,  wealth  of  scenery :  "This  is  without  parallel 
in  India,  Switzerland,  or  America.  It  is  itself  worth  a  voyage,  across 
the  ocean." 

The  colossal  forms  of  Mounts  Fairweather,  Crillon,  and  La  Perouse, 
reaching  far  higher  into  the  pale  blue  sky  than  Mont  Blanc,  the  father 
of  the  Alps,  appear  to  view.  Their  summits  are  clothed  in  perpetual 
snow,  and  are  the  landmarks  for  the  mariner  in  these  frozen  arctic 
regions.  We  have  reached  a  point  within  two  hundred  miles  of  Mount 
St.  Elias,  the  highest  mountain  in  ^North  America,  nearly  twenty  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  No  good  picture  of  this  imperial 
Titan  has  ever  been  taken  nor  has  it  ever  been  fully  described. 

We  gaze  upon  this  group  of  the  St.  Elias  Alps,  in  mute  wonder  at 
the  sublime  architecture  that  delights  and  astonishes  the  mind  of  the 
beholder  at  every  turn  in  the  winding  panorama  of  grand  mountaiu 
scenery. 
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When  I  stood  in  the  presence  of  this  pictare  and  gazed  upon  its 
wonderfal  featores,  its  grandeur  and  beauty,  its  quiet  and  solitude,  un- 
marred  by  the  touch  of  civilization,  I  thought  of  the  time  when  God  be- 
held the  world  He  had  created  and  pronounced  it  good. 

The  vessel  passes  through  the  waters  of  Gross  Sound  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  proceeds  south  along  the  uninviting  coast.  In  the  morning, 
as  ^^  jocund  day  stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain  tops,"  Sitka  Sound 
is  entered.  We  pass  rapidly  through  the  placid  waters,  and,  anchoring 
in  the  harbor,  the  objective  point  of  the  journey  is  reached,  and  the 
voyage  of  fourteen  days  is  ended.  We  have  measured  more  than  one 
thousand  nautical  miles. 

Nor  is  the  goal  of  this  pilgrimage  unworthy  of  its  wondrous  pathway 
through  the  waters.  Sitka  is  nestled  upon  one  of  the  loveliest  sheets 
of  water  in  the  world,  smooth  as  glass,  and  reflecting  upon  its  bosom  the 
sparkling  rays  of  the  sun. 

On  three  sides  of  this  rock-bound  bay  lofty  mountains  with  crystal 
crests  are  piled,  one  upon  another,  while  a  hundred  islands,  clothed  with 
tropical  verdure,  protect  the  harbor  from  the  sea.  Lying  quietly  at 
anchor  are  seven  sloops  that  have  been  seized  by  the  United  States 
authorities  for  trespassing  upon  the  closed  limits  of  Behring  Sea  and 
violating  the  regulations  prohibiting  the  hunting  of  fur  seal  in  its 
waters. 

Upon  a  cliff  jutting  into  the  water,  high  above  the  town,  looms  the 
old  castle  of  Muscovite  days,  while  out  of  the  lower  edifices  of  the  mod- 
em village  appears  the  Byzantine  spire  of  the  old  Greek  cathedral. 
These  venerable  landmarks,  mute  witnesses  of  the  old  regime,  carry  us 
back  to  the  times  of  the  great  Russian  governors,  Baranoff  and  Beza- 
noff,  who  worshipped,  revelled,  and  held  royal  sway  within  their  walls. 
Solitary  in  its  grandeur  and  isolation,  standing  out  in  bold  relief 
against  the  horizon,  Mount  Edgecumbe  is  seen  twelve  miles  to  the  west- 
ward, like  a  sleeping  giant  resting  from  his  labors,  with  its  summit  of 
volcanic  scoria  glistening  in  the  sunlight.  Its  fires  have  slumbered  for 
nearly  one  hundred  years.  Cascades  come  leaping  down  from  its  frozen 
summit  like  ribbons  of  silver,  until  lost  to  view  in  the  forests  that 
clothe  its  base.  '^  The  snow  from  its  table-like  crown  has  partially  dis- 
appeared, and  the  bright  red  volcanic  rock  projects  iu  radiating  ridges 
from  the  white  mantle  that  is  fast  disappearing,  making  a  most  beauti- 
ful crest  to  a  mountain  already  picturesque  by  its  singular  isolation. 
With  the  western  setting  sun  directly  over  it,  radiating  its  golden  beams 
apward,  and  the  royal  red  ridges  radiating  downward,  against  their 
background  of  blue  sky  and  snow,  the  picture  is  superb,  one  that  even 
the  brush  of  a  Turner  could  hardly  paint." 

Naples,  on  its  famous  bay,  is  not  more  beautiful  than  this  picture 
of  Alaskan  loveliness.  As  the  evening  setting  sun  goes  down  in  a 
veil  of  crimson  splendor,  throwing  its  golden  niys  upon  mountain,  isl- 
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and,  and  sea,  the  enchanting  and  inspiring  scene  can  only  be  adequately 
described  in  tbe  glowing  words  of  the  poet : 

There  is  a  land,  of  every  land  the  pride, 
Beloved  by  Heaven  o'er  all  the  world  beside ; 
Where  brighter  snns  dispense  serener  light, 
And  milder  moons  emparadise  the  night. 

* 

The  wandering  mariner,  whose  eye  explores 
The  wealthiest  isles,  tbe  most  enchanting  shores, 
Views  not  a  realm  so  beautiful  and  fair. 
Nor  breathes  tbe  spirit  of  a  purer  air. 

The  aurora  borealis  frequently  appears  in  these  high  latitudes  in  the 
form  of  luminous  clouds  in  tbe  heavens,  sometimes  exhibiting  a  strong 
tremulous  motion.  On  several  occasions  I  saw  the  display  of  this 
beautiful  phenomenon  in  that  rare  form  in  which  tbe  rays  appear  to 
hang  from  tbe  sky  like  tbe  folds  of  lace  drapery.  It  is  impossible  to 
describe  these  wonderful  electrical  displays,  which  light  np  the  dark- 
ness and  add  so  much  to  the  beauty  and  glory  of  the  Alaskan  night. 
They  remain  like  bright  dreams  of  joy  in  the  memory,  always  to  be  re- 
membered. Indeed,  language  is  too  poor  to  describe  adequately  many 
of  tbe  shapes  and  features  of  this  magnificent  scenery.  I  find  this  idea 
so  well  expressed  in  a  Western  journal  that  I  quote  from  its  columns : 

'^  Everything  is  on  such  an  immense  and  massive  scale  that  words 
are  diminutives  for  expression  rather  than  for  exaggerated  descriptions. 
People  cross  the  continent  to  sail  for  an  hour  or  two  among  the  Thou- 
sand Isles  of  tbe  St.  Lawrence,  and  word  painting  has  been  exhausted 
in  exaltation  of  their  beauties.  But  here  are  a  thousand  miles  of  islands, 
ranging  in  size  from  an  acre  to  the  proportions  of  a  State,  covered  with 
evergreen  forests  of  tropical  luxuriance,  yet  so  arctic  in  their  character 
as  to  be  new  to  the  eye.  Day  after  day  there  is  a  continuous  and  un- 
broken chain  of  mountain  scenery.  I  can  not  better  impress  the  char- 
acter of  tbe  landscape,  as  seen  from  a  vessel's  deck,  than  to  ask  the 
reader  to  imagine  tbe  parks,  valleys,  canyons,  gorges,  and  depressions  of 
tbe  Rocky  Mountains  to  be  filled  with  water  to  the  base  of  the  snowy 
range,  and  then  take  a  sail  through  them  from  Santa  F6  to  the  north- 
ern line  of  Montana.  You  may  divide*  the  sceuery  into  parts,  by  the 
days,  and  just  as  it  was  successively  passed  through,  and  any  one  of 
the  subdivisions  will  furnish  more  grand  combination  of  mountain  and 
sea  than  can  be  seen  anywhere  on  tbe  globe.  It  is  this  vast  profusion 
of  scenery,  this  daily  and  hourly  unrolling  of  tbe  panorama,  that  over- 
whelms and  confuses  tbe  observer.  It  is  too  great  to  be  separated  into 
details,  and  everything  is  on  such  a  gigantic  scale  that  all  former  ex- 
periences are  dwarfed,  and  tbe  imagination  rejects  the  adjectives  that 
have  heretofore  served  for  other  scenes.'* 

METLAKAHTLA. 

During  the  voyage  William  Dunciin,  tbe  distinguished  English  mis- 
siouary,  was  a  ])assenger  on  the  steamer.    Thirty  years  ago  he  est^b- 
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liBbed  a  mission  for  the  Indians  near  Port  Simpson  in  British  Golam- 
bia.  He  foand  them  the  slaves  of  superstition,  practising  cannibalism 
and  other  disgusting  rites  of  their  ancestors. 

Under  his  teachings  about  twelve  hundred  of  them  have  been  con- 
verted to  Christianity  and  have  gathered  around  theoi,  in  their  Area, 
dian  village  of  Metlakahtla,  many  of  the  comforts  and  appliances  of 
civilization.  The  village  is  situated  on  a  beautiful  plateau  near  the 
sea*shore,  and  was  in  plain  view  of  the  steamer.  One  hundred  d  welling- 
houseSy  with  gardens  attached,  two  large  school  buildings,  a  public 
hall,  several  mills  and  stores,  and  a  Gothic  church,  built  of  yellow  cedar, 
equal  in  architectural  design  and  finish  to  many  of  the  churches  of  our 
own  towns,  attested  their  progress.  Under  his  practical  and  sensible 
guidance  they  have  been  trained  to  habits  of  industry  and  have  become 
well-behaved  and  law-abiding  citizens.  The  children  have  had  the  ad- 
vantages of  schools  and  religious  training.  On  account  of  some  polit- 
ical differences  between  Mr.  Duncan  and  the  civil  authorities  of  British 
Columbia,  growing  out  of  disputes  respecting  the  title  to  the  lands  upon 
which  this  village  was  built,  and  also  with  the  church  authorities,  these 
people  have  become  alienated  from  the  Columbian  Government  and 
have  removed  to  Alaska  and  placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of 
the  United  States.  The  point  selected  for  their  new  settlement  is  on 
Annette  Island,  near  Port  Chester,  about  60  miles  north  of  the  southern 
boundary  of  Alaska,  and  has  been  named  Metlakabtla,  after  their  old 
home.  Mr.  Duncan  had  been  to  the  United  States  in  the  interests  of 
his  people,  and  was  on  his  return. 

The  steamer  landed  on  Sunday  afternoon,  the  7th  of  August,  at  this 
point.  The  day  was  perfect,  '*  a  bridal  of  earth  and  sky."  Attended 
by  some  of  the  passengers,  Mr.  Duncan  was  met  upon  the  beach  by  a 
few  of  his  people,  and  was  warmly  welcomed.  Tlie  meeting  was  exceed- 
ingly impressive  and  affecting.  Old  men  and  women,  girls  and  boys, 
gathered  around  this  good  man  and  expressed,  with  tears,  tbeir  intense 
joy  and  gladness.  Two  United  States  flags,  which  had  been  presented 
to  him,  were  raised  upon  an  improvised  staff,  and  the  Indians  and  pas- 
sengers assembled  under  their  folds  in  the  shade  of  the  trees  on  the 
shelving  shore. 

I  quote  the  following  description  from  the  pen  of  a  correspondent, 
who  contributed  a  graphic  account  of  this  incident  to  the  Portland 
Oregonian : 

'<  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  more  lovely  place  than  the  harbor 
where  the  steamer  lay  at  anchor.  Semicircular  in  shape,  it  opens  out 
through  a  number  of  small  islands  to  the  sea  on  the  westward.  On 
the  east  and  north,  wild,  rugged  mountains  come  down  to  the  water's 
edge,  and  on  the  south  a  low,  green  shore,  skirted  by  a  gravel  beach, 
winds  in  beautiful  curves. 

"  The  place  was  entirely  uninhabited,  except  by  a  few  of  the  Metla- 
kahtlans,  who  occui)ied  it  as  an  advance  guard  of  the  colony.    The  re< 
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mainder,  about  one  tboasand  in  number,  will  come  as  soon  as  the  means 
of  transportation  are  provided.  The  exercises  were  impromptu.  Mr. 
Duncan  addressed  the  people  in  their  native  tongue ;  told  them  of  bis 
trip  to  the  United  States,  and  mentioned  how  he  had  been  received, 
and  how  deep  an  interest  had  been  excited  in  their  behalf,  and  con- 
cluded by  introducing  Hon.  K.  H.  B.  Dawson,  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  then  upon  an  official  tour  of  Alaska,  who,  at 
his  request,  consented  to  make  an  address,  in  order  to  allay  the  oneasi- 
ness  of  the  Indians  pending  their  new  relations  to  the  United  States. 

'<  His  address  was  interpreted  by  Mr.  Duncan  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  did  not  understand  English.  Mr.  Dawson  congratulated  the  In- 
dians upon  their  advent  to  American  soil.  They  were  impressively  told 
of  the  power  of  the  great  nation  under  whose  protection  they  were  about 
to  place  themselves,  and  assured  that  they  would  be  protected  in  their 
rights  of  person  and  property,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  homes,  and 
that  although  the  general  laud  laws  of  the  United  States  were  not  in 
force  in  the  Territory,  they  would  be  protected  in  the  possession  of  any 
lands  upon  which  they  might  settle,  and  that  when  these  laws  were 
extended  over  the  country  they  would  be  allowed  to  hold  their  lands. 
In  tlie  meantime  they  would  have  the  protection  of  the  Government 
and  the  same  advantages  of  education  which  are  enjoyed  by  the  people 
of  the  Territory.  Efforts  had  been  made  to  impress  them  with  the  idea 
that  the  American  Government  was  unfriendly  to  their  settlement,  but 
this  impression  Mr.  Dawson  successfully  removed.  His  address  was 
received  with  evidences  of  great  satisfaction  by  the  Indians.  When  he 
concluded  the  flags  were  unfurled  to  the  breeze,  the  ship  saluting  them 
with  her  single  gun.  The  Indians  sang  ^Eock  of  Ages'  in  their  own 
language.  The  Eev.  Dr.  Eraser,  of  California,  commended  the  new  set- 
tlement to  the  protection  of  Divine  Providence  in  a  touching  prayer, 
after  which  they  all  united  in  singing  'Coronation.*  One  of  the  chiefs, 
or  selectmen,  Daniel  Ne-ash-kum-ack-em,  then  briefly  replied  to  Mr. 
Dawson's  address,  as  follows : 

"*I  desire  to  say  a  few  words  to  let  you  know  what  our  hearts  are 
saying.  The  God  of  Heaven  is  looking  at  our  doings  here  to-day. 
You  have  stretched  out  your  hands  to  the  Indians.  Your  act  is  a  Christ- 
ian act.  We  have  long  been  knocking  at  the  door  of  another  Govern- 
ment for  justice,  but  the  door  has  been  closed  to  us.  You  have  risen 
up  and  opened  your  door  to  us,  and  bid  us  welcome  to  this  beautiful 
island,  upon  which  we  have  taken  refuge  from  our  enemies,  and  where 
we  have  decided  to  build  our  homes.  What  can  our  hearts  say  to  this, 
except  that  we  are  thankful  and  happy!  The  work  of  the  Christian  is 
never  lost.  Your  work  will  not  be  lost  to  you.  It  will  live,  and  you 
will  find  it  after  many  days.  The  few  of  us  who  are  here  today  have 
been  made  hai)py  by  your  words,  but  how  much  more  joy  will  they  oc- 
casion when  they  reach  all  our  people,  numbering  over  a  thousand ! 
What  shall  we  say  more  to  thank  you  ?    We  were  told  that  no  slaves 
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lived  under  the  flag  of  England.  For  a  long  time  we  relied  upon  this 
promise.  We  were  content  and  happy,  but  we  have  found  that  onr  trust 
was  misplaced.  The  promises  made  to  us  have  been  broken,  and  that 
nation  in  its  treatment  of  us  has  set  aside  and  disregarded  its  own  laws, 
and  has  dealt  with  us  as  if  we  were  slaves.  We  come  to  you  for  pro- 
tection and  safety.  Onr  hearts,  though  often  troubled,  have  not  fainted. 
We  have  placed  our  trust  in  God,  and  He  has  helped  us.  We  are  jiow 
able  to  sleep  In  peace.  Our  confidence  is  restored.  God  has  given  us 
His  strength  to  reach  this  place  of  security  and  freedom,  and  we  are 
grateful  to  Him  for  His  mercy  and  loving  kindness.  We  again  salute 
you  from  our  hearts,  and  thank  you  in  the  name  of  all  our  people.'" 

This  speech  was  delivered  in  the  intonations  of  his  musical  language, 
with  a  grace  and  ease  of  manner  that  harmonized  well  with  the  pictur- 
esque forum  in  which  he  spoke.  It  was  an  eventful  occasion  in  the  his- 
tory of  these  people,  and  reminded  me  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims 
upon  the  inhospitable  shores  of  New  England,  and  was  well  calculated 
to  rouse  the  highest  feelings  of  devotion  and  enthusiasm.  None  who 
witnessed  it, in  the  light  of  the  serene  heavens  and  the  beautiful  land- 
scape of  mountain,  sea,  and  forest,  will  ever  forget  it.  It  was  one  of 
those  rare  instances  of  patriotism  and  self-sacrifice  for  conscience'  sake 
which  are  not  often  met  with  in  the  examples  of  history. 

A  large  bell  which  the  Indians  had  brought  with  them  was  tolled,  its 
peals  re-echoing  from  the  distant  mountains,  across  the  silent  waters, 
and  the  passengers  joined  the  Indians  in  their  first  service  of  evening 
prayer  and  praise,  in  the  presence  of  a  gorgeous  sunset.  It  was  a  strik- 
ing illustration  of  the  confidence  and  faith  of  these  simple  people  in  the 
providence  of  that  God  in  whom  they  had  put  their  trust. 

The  story  of  Metlakahtla  teems  with  incidents  of  surprise  and  grati- 
fication; the  abandonment  of  home  and  country  by  its  entire  popula- 
tion is  well  calculated  to  challenge  the  admiration  and  excite  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  country.  So  notable  an  event  is  not  deemed  unworthy  of 
being  called  to  your  attention. 

Mr.  Duncan  has  removed  nearly  all  of  these  people  to  their  new  home, 
and  is  now  engaged  in  the  arduous  labor  of  providing  for  their  shelter 
and  support.  He  writes  that  strong  ettbrts  were  made  to  dissuade 
them  from  carrying  out  their  purpose,  but  that  they  have  remained  firm 
and  steadfast.  In  December  over  700  had  Joined  him,  and  the  others 
were  soon  to  follow.  In  addition  to  the  Indians  who  have  accompa- 
nied him,  several  neighboring  tribes  have  signified  their  intention  to 
unite  with  him  in  this  new  settlement.  A  school  has  been  established 
at  Metlakahtla,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  colony  will  receive  the  protection  and 
fostering  care  of  the  Government  and  people  of  the  United  States. 

In  making  this  visit  to  Alaska  nearly  ten  thousand  miles  by  laud  and 
water  were  travelled.  Neither  pen  nor  pencil  can  paint  the  wonderful 
scenery  of  this  part  of  our  continent,  with  its  ba^'S,  inlets^  and  islands. 
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It  would  bo  well  for  those  who  seek  the  delights  of  travel  at  least  to 
acquaint  themselves  first  with  the  beauties  and  features  of  this  part  of 
our  own  continent  bfifore  seeking  them  in  the  Old  World.  Its  calm  and 
placid  seas,  its  picturesque  islands,  its  marvellous  glaciers,  its  magnifi- 
cent ranges  of  lofty  mountains  are  the  features  of  its  beauty  and  gran- 
deur. Its  immense  forests,  the  abundance  and  richness  of  its  minerals, 
its  furs,  and  its  fisheries  all  promise  to  make  it  one  of  the  wealthiest 
portions  of  our  American  empire. 

It  may  not  be  extravagant  to  predict  that  in  the  years  that  are  to 
come  the  exhaustless  resources  of  this  coast  will  furnish  the  material  to 
rebuild  the  American  shipping  of  the  Pacific,  and  that  these  harbors 
will  be  the  navy-yards  and  havens  for  the  commerce  of  half  the  world. 
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THE  SUPERINTENDENT  AND  THE  TEACHER. 
By  John  E.  Bradley,  Ph.  D., 

Superintendent  of  MinneapoHa  (Minn*)  Schools. 

The  saperintendent  of  schools  is  a  busy  man.  I  have  uo  occasion, 
before  this  audience,  to  enumerate  his  important  and  varied  duties,  nor 
to  relate  how  his  energies  and  his  time  are  encroached  upon  by  de- 
mands which  he  finds  it  difficult  to  resist.  In  some  cities — too  many,  I 
fear — as  his  powers  and  authority  have  been  circumscribed,  his  cares 
and  responsibilities  have  been  magnificently  enlarged.  In  such  places 
he  is  expected  to  be  a  potent  force  in  every  nook  and  corner  of  educa- 
tional work.  He  must  bring  about  constant  improvements  and  at  the  \ 
same  time  reduce  expenses.  He  must  creditably  represent  the  inter- 
ests of  mental  and  moral  training,  and  anon,  as  circumstances  or  the  exi- 
gencies of  some  member  of  his  board  may  require,  he  is  expected  to  do 
a  little  political  work.  He  must  take  inexperienced  and  half-educated 
persons,  who  have  gained  their  appointments  by  social  or  personal  in- 
fluence, and  transform  them  into  painstaking  and  efficient  teachers.  j[ 

For  superintendents  who  represent  such  constituencies  this  paper 
will  contain  no  advice.  How  the  far-reaching  reforms  which  their  cir- 
cumstances require  may  be  eflfected,  we  need  not  here  consider.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  discussion  I  assume,  first,  that  the  superintendent 
of  schools  is  directed  and  sustained  by  an  intelligent  and  judicious 
board  of  public  instruction,  honestly  devoted  to  the  interests  of  educa- 
tion. 

If  this  assumption  does  not  accord  with  existing  facts ;  if  the  people 
have  carried  party  issues  into  the  management  of  the  schools,  and  pros- 
tituted the  cause  of  education  to  the  tricks  and  deals  and  selfish  aims 
of  local  i)oliticians;  if  men  of  narrow  views  and  inferior  abilities  have 
been  placed  in  control  of  the  vital  interests  of  education;  if  membership 
of  the  school  board  is  regarded  as  a  stepping-stone  to  higher  and  more 
lucrative  positions,  or  if  the  prosperity  of  the  schools  has  been  sacrificed 
to  a  false  economy— if  these  and  kindred  obstacles  oppose  his  success 
and  efficiency,  a  superintendent  of  schools  holds  no  enviable  position, 
and  must  adapt  himself  to  his  environment  as  best  he  can.  He  will 
need  all  the  scholarly  qualities  which  should  characterize  every  super- 
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intendeDt,  together  with  a  large  infasion  of  t^ct^  discretion,  and  manly 
coarage. 

Fortunately,  however,  most  of  oar  communities  are  too  loyal  to  their 
school  systems  to  intrust  its  control  to  such  hands,  and  so  my  assump- 
tion that  the  superintendent  is  cordiaUy  and  honestly  supported  in  his 
work  is,  in  general,  I  believe,  true. 

I  also  assume  that  the  superintendent  is  himself  possessed  of  like 
generous  qualities  and  singleness  of  purpose.  A  trust  carries  with  it 
grave  duties.  Power  to  confer  a  benefit  implies  the  possibility  of  in- 
jury. Problems  and  opportunities  imperfectly  understood  will  not  be 
wisely  met.  In  few  positions  are  more  broad  and  statesmanlike  views  de- 
manded than  at  the  head  of  a  great  educational  system.  Nowhere  else 
will  a  man  so  constancy  need  a  keen  insight  and  fine  grasp  of  details. 
In  no  other  position  are  a  kindly  appreciation  of  diverse  interests,  an 
abounding  faith  in  human  nature,  and  an  indomitable  persistence  in 
.  sound  convictions  more  important.  An  educational  system  in  order 
j  to  have  coherence  and  vitality  must  be  a  growth,  always  progressive ; 
it  should  never  be  changeable.  He  who  administers  it  should  be  able 
to  build  upon  the  foundation  which  others  have  laid  and  to  escape  from 
the  narrowness  which  would  reject  all  methods  hat  his  own.  Every 
new  departure  should  be  a  safe  and  natural  advance.  Changes  should 
be  made  to  build  up,  not  to  tear  down.  That  educational  progress  has 
been  greatly  retarded  in  this  country  during  the  Jast  ten  or  fifteen 
years  by  premature  and  profitless  changes,  can  not  be  doubted.  Men 
have  been  ready  to  prove  all  things  by  the  costly  experiment  of  trying 
them,  they  have  not  been  careful  to  hold  fast  that  which  was  good. 
Symmetry  of  growth  has  been  sacrificed  by  fickleness  of  direction. 

For  the  wisdom  and  strength  which  shall  combine  permanence  with 
progress,  guard  our  school  organizations  from  crude  conceits,  infuse 
heart  and  vitality  into  mechanical  methods  of  teaching,  and  secure  a 
steady  unfolding  of  well-matured  plans,  we  must  look  principally  to 
the  superintendent.  If  he  is  himself  weak  in  conviction,  and  variable 
in  judgment,  no  constituted  power  or  authority  can  protect  the  schools 
from  the  inundation  of  shams  which  threaten  them. 

I  rather  assume  that  the  superintendent  is  a  man  of  scholarly  at- 
tainments and  habits,  quick  perception,  and  clear  discernment,  accus- 
tomed to  look  beneath  the  surface  and  see  the  remoter  and  more  import- 
ant relations  of  things,  enthusiastic  for  educational  progress  when 
assured  that  it  is  real,  and  possessed  of  will  and  executive  ability 
comipensurate  with  the  extent  of  his  field  of  work. 

With  these  two  important  conditions  granted,  I  proceed  to  consider 
certain  questions  growing  out  of  the  topic  which  has  been  assigned 
to  me. 

And,  first,  I  remark  the  relation  of  superintendent  and  teacher  should 
be  one  of  intelligent  cooperation.  All  progress  at  the  present  day  is 
by  essentially  the  same  method — division  of  responsibility  and  differen- 
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tiation  of  labor.  If  tlie  efforts  of  many  persons  are  to  be  snccessfully 
directed  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  common  purpose,  they  mast  be 
gnided  by  one  controlling  mind.  Organization  implies  subordination. 
If  plans  are  to  be  carried  into  execution  some  one  must  devise  them.  If 
di£fereut  departments  of  work  are  to  be  successfully  co-ordinated,  some 
one  must  have  authority  to  command.  Unity  of  results  requires  unity 
of  direction.  How  greatly  the  schools  in  country  districts  and  the 
smaller  towns  have  suffered  from  the  lack  of  adequate  supervision  I 
need  not  here  relate.  But  even  the  larger  cities  hesitate  to  employ  the 
agencies  which  they  have  themselves  provided.  If  a  city  should  dele- 
gate ample  powers  to  its  school  board,  why  should  not  the  board,  in  turn, 
clothe  the  agent  with  all  needful  authority  ?  In  no  other  way  can  the 
benefits  of  thorough  organization  be  secured.  But  no  less  essential 
than  this  recognition  of  the  right  of  the  superintendent  to  control,  is  an 
intelligent  apprehension  of  his  plans  and  aims  by  his  subordinates. 
Willingness  to  co-operate  can  avail  but  little  without  the  skill  to  make 
one's  co-operation  effective.  An  opponent  is  often  less  dangerous  than 
a  marplot ;  and  a  superintendent  who  would  guide  his  teachers  to  the 
best  results  must  find  them  able  as  well  as  willing  to  follow.  Hence 
the  necessity  of  professional  training,  of  facility  in  discipline  and  in- 
Btroction,  of  constant  preparation  and  study  on  the  part  of  teachers. 
Hence,  also,  the  need  of  principals  of  well-tried  skill  and  efSciency  to 
deliberate  with  the  superintendent  concerning  the  management  of  edu- 
cational interests,  and  to  give  vigorous  execution  to  such  plans  as  may 
be  adopted. 

Second.  The  superintendent  should  practically  determine  the  selec- 
tion of  teachers.  Whatever  machinery  of  nomination  and  election  may 
be  adopted,  if  the  choice  of  candidates  rests  with  the  school  board  or 
its  committees  favoritism  and  various  forms  of  influence  will  inevitably 
bold  sway.  There  is  but  one  method  by  which  merit  and  fitness  alone 
shall  be  considered.  That  is,  by  leaving  the  selection  to  the  superin- 
tendent— the  board  merely  reserving  to  itself  the  power  of  confirmation. 
If  any  other  person  could  afibrd  the  time  and  possessed  the  skill  to 
judge  the  qualifications  of  candidates,  the  choice  might  equally  well  be 
left  to  him.  The  point  upon  which  I  insist  is,  that  the  naming  of  a 
teacher  should  be  regarded,  not  as  a  prerogative  or  privilege,  but  as  a 
high  responsibility.  Concentrate  this  responsibility  into  the  hands  of 
one  i)erson  whose  success  depends  largely  upon  the  wisdom  with  which 
be  selects  his  workers,  and  you  need  have  little  fear  for  the  result.  He 
18  not  only  compelled  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case  to  act  judiciously, 
but  also  to  become  skilful  in  judging  of  a  teacher's  qualifications.  Each 
poor  teacher  is  a  direct  reflection  ui)on  his  sagacity ;  each  wise  choice  is 
a  new  proof  of  his  ability. 

Third.  How  shall  the  superintendent  choose  from  the  multitude  of 
eager  applicants  those  to  whom  he  will  intrust  the  execution  of  his 
plans  f 
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My  space  will  not  permit  me  to  discass  the  elements  of  fitness  in 
teachers,  much  less  the  manifold  elements  of  unfitness  in  candidates. 
Youth,  inexperience,  crudeness,  are  among  the  more  common  but  not 
always  the  most  serious  disqualifications.  An  earnest,  appreciative 
young  teacher  who  has  served  a  reasonable  apprentioeship  is  certaioly 
preferable  to  one  whose  years  have  brought  experience  and  conceit^ 
without  improving  her  manners  or  her  methods.  Whatever  may  be 
true  of  pupils,  teachers  do  not  always  learn  to  do  by  doing,  and  where 
experience  fails  to  bring  excellence  it  is  pretty  sure  to  bring  the  reverse. 

Much  has  been  said  for  many  years  concerning  teachers'  methods. 
The  subject  is  important.  The  best  method  of  teaching  each  topic 
ought  to  be  adopted.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  every  teacher 
should  adopt  one  fixed  method.  But  far  more  important  than  a  teacher's 
methods  is  the  spirit  which  she  brings  to  her  work ;  and  it  is  no  exag- 
geration to  say  that  the  improvement  during  recent  years  in  this  par- 
ticular has  been  even  greater  than  in  methods  of  instruction.  A  cheer- 
ful disposition  and  ready  helpfulness  are  indispensable  to  the  superior 
teacher.  The  old-fashioned  teacher  now  is  the  one  who  scolds.  Chronic 
fault-finding  and  corporal  punishment  are  out  of  date,  not  because 
school  boards  or  superintendents  have  prohibited  them,  but  because 
the  progressive  teacher  has  discovered  a  more  excellent  way.  In  any 
candidate  lack  of  thorough  scholarship  ought  to  be  an  effectual  bar  to 
appointment.  Is  it  not  time  to  require  that  teachers  should  possess 
something  more  than  the  merest  elements  of  an  education  ? 

When  the  supply  of  well-educated  teachers  exceeds  the  demand,  why 
should  we  continue  to  appoint  those  who  can  not  pass  an  examination 
in  the  ordinary  branches  of  a  high  school  course  ?  Why  should  our 
normal  schools  continue  to  receive  students  who  have  no  adequate 
])reparation  for  a  normal  course  ?  Or,  if  this  must  be  done,  why  should 
such  persons  be  allowed  to  graduate  with  the  credentials  of  the  institu- 
tion before  they  have  acquired  any  real  fitness  for  the  work  of  teach- 
ing ?  Are  not  school  superintendents  of  every  name  and  kind  called 
ou  to  take  a  firm  stand  against  such  superficiality? 

Fourth.  The  teacher's  tenure  of  office. 

Weighty  arguments  for  a  permanent  tenure  of  office  have  been  urged  for 
many  years.  If  the  alternative  is  a  constant  liability  that  good  teachers 
will  be  dropped  by  the  board  of  education  at  the  annual  election,  for 
l)olitical  or  personal  reasons,  only  one  conclusion  can  be  reached — the 
annual  election  should  be  abolished.  No  teacher  should  be  thus  exposed 
to  attack  nor  enabled  to  retain  her  place  by  cringing  arts.  But  if  the 
annual  election  is  merely  the  confirmation  by  the  board  of  education 
of  nominations  for  re-appointment,  prepared  by  the  superintendent  and 
carefully  considered  by  a  committee,  it  may  be  safely  retained.  Teach- 
ers who  do  good  work  will  not  lose  their  places  by  such  an  election,  and 
perhaps  no  simpler  plan  of  terminating  the  engagement  of  unsatisfactory 
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ones  can  be  devised.  Here,  as  before,  the  responsibility  should  be  cen- 
tred in  one  person ;  and  that  mast  necessarily  be  the  snperintendent. 

The  method  is  a  minor  matter,  but  in  some  way  the  saperintendent 
shoold  be  enabled,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  board,  quietly  to  elimi- 
nate from  his  corps  of  instruction  such  teachers  as  fail  to  do  satisfactory 
work.  It  is  a  part  of  his  official  duty  to  become  familiar  with  the  faults 
and  the  merits  of  each  teacher.  He  is  expected  so  to  organize  his  super- 
vision as  to  afford  several  tests  of  their  work,  and  when  he  can  not  bring 
a  teacher  to  the  i*equisite  degree  of  excellence  he  should  be  able  to  effect 
a  change.  If  teachers  know  that  their  positions  depend  on  his  estimate 
of  their  fitness  they  will  devote  themselves  assiduously  to  their  work, 
heartily  co-operate  in  his  plans,  and  endeavor  to  improve  by  his  sugges- 
tions. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  look  beyond  the  superintendent  to  an  an. 
nual  verdict  which  depends,  not  on  the  quality  of  their  teaching,  but 
rather  on  their  ability  to  secure  the  good-will  of  certain  members  of  the 
board,  the  school  must  inevitably  suffer. 

By  all  means,  lot  us  make  the  position  of  a  good  teacher  permanent 
and  desirable  in  every  way  5  but  it  will  not  be  by  placing  her  beyond 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  superintendent,  nor  by  making  her  tenure  of  em- 
ployment independent  of  his  control. 

Fifth.  The  superintendent  should  use  his  authority  sparingly  and 
with  great  consideration.  The  relation  of  a  superintendent  to  his 
teachers  should  be  one  of  confidence  and  helpfulness.  To  a  large  ex- 
tent it  is  his  duty  to  devise  plans,  theirs  to  execute  them.  But  no  per- 
functory performance  of  allotted  tasks  will  chariicterize  a  good  teacher, 
and  no  petty  tyranny  or  indifference  will  find  place  in  a  good  superin- 
tendent. There  can  be  no  enthusiasm  for  work  which  is  harshly  en- 
forced. The  teacher  who  scolds  and  clings  to  corporal  punishment  has 
her  counterpart  in  the  superintendent  who  rules  his  little  dominion  with 
sharp  criticism  and  a  nan*ow  demand  that  all  shall  teach  in  the  same 
way.  A  superintendent  should  study  the  strong  as  well  as  the  weak 
features  of  each  teacher's  work.  His  general  policy  and  aim  should  be 
not  to  repress  but  to  develop  the  individuality  of  each  teacher.  I  can 
not  too  earnestly  protest  against  that  form  of  supervision  which  would 
make  teachers  all  alike  and  would  reduce  all  to  one  dead  level  of  imi- 
tators. 

The  work  of  every  good  teacher  possesses  a  character  of  its  own. 
Through  it  the  element  of  influence  and  inspiration  is  largely  exerted. 
Any  conditions  of  work  which  unduly  repress  this  individuality  of  the 
teacher,  which  relieve  her  of  the  necessity  of  devising  her  own  meth- 
ods, will  inevitably  tend  to  make  her  a  parrot  or  a  machine.  Uniformity 
is  artificial,  variety  is  natural.  In  nature  unity  in  certain  qualities 
which  constitute  a  class  is  no  more  conspicuous  than  are  the  differences 
which  constitute  the  individnal.    And  the  higher  we  ascend  in  the  scale 
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of  nature  the  more  conspicuous  and  important  individual  traits  and 
characteristics  become.  At  the  best,  systems  and  organization  militate 
somewhat  against  the  individuality  of  the  teacher.  TSo  one  will  ques- 
tion that  they  have  their  place  and  subserve  important  ends,  but  noth- 
ing could  be  more  fatal  to  good  teaching  than  that  the  teacher  should 
come  to  rely  upon  the  system  or  the  method  instead  of  upon  herself. 
Such  a  teacher  blindly  subjects  all  her  pupils  to  precisely  the  same 
process.  She  fails  to  discover  that  they  are  not  all  constituted  exactly 
alike.  She  makes  no  allowance  for  differences  of  temperament  or  nat* 
ural  ability.  Her  originality  and  invention  are  conscientiously 'sup- 
pressed. She  infuses  no  vitality  and  heart  into  her  work,  and  we  have 
the  spectacle  of  a  teacher  moving  in  a  dreary  routine,  which  constantly 
becomes  more  and  more  distasteful  to  her  and  to  her  pupils.  That  there 
are  such  teachers  in  many  cities  can  not  be  denied.  Great  care  should 
be  taken  lest  our  modes  of  supervision  tend  to  produce  them.  A 
teacher  who  simply  copies  a  method  and  attempts  to  use  that  which 
she  has  not  truly  made  her  own  will  fail.  If  she  will  study  it,  learn  to 
use  it,  adapt  it  to  her  work  it  may  be  valuable  to  her ;  but  until  she  has 
done  this  she  will  stagger  under  it  as  David  staggered  under  the  armor 
of  Saul.  Dr.  Gardner,  for  many  years  the  head-master  of  the  Boston 
Latin  School,  once  said  to  a  young  teacher  newly  appointed :  "  Your 
success  will  depend  upon  the  amount  of  thought  and  originality  which 
you  throw  into  your  work.  I  wish  you  to  visit  my  classes  and  witness 
my  methods,  but  don't  imitate  me,  don't  imitate  any  teacher  here.  If 
you  are  going  to  succeed  you  must  have  a  method  of  your  own.  Ton 
must  be  yourself,  not  somebody  else." 

Bemember,  too,  with  what  surprising  readiness  the  child  learns  the 
slang  of  the  street  and  play-ground.  No  teacher  can  inculcate  useful 
knowledge  half  as  fast  as  a  bad  associate  will  instil  the  wretched  tales 
and  false  sentiments  which  corrupt  the  young.  Many  a  boy  is  learning 
more  bad  grammar  and  other  coarseness  in  the  hour  which  he  spends 
on  the  sidewalk  than  the  best  of  teachers,  and  parents,  too,  can  refine 
away  during  all  the  rest  of  the  day.  Now,  why  do  children  learn  from 
one  another  with  such  facility  ?  Whence  this  marvellous  contagion  of 
thought  ?  Not,  as  some  have  supposed,  because  of  innate  tendencies  to 
evil,  for  they  learn  many  innocent  and  useful  things  in  the  same  way 
and  just  as  readily,  but  rather  because,  in  the  unrestrained  and  happy 
intercourse  of  childhood,  mind  flows  freely  into  mind.  The  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  favorite  companions  are  absorbed  without  effort,  and 
assimilated  Jis  certainly  as  is  the  food  that  nourishes  the  body.  And 
where  the  intercourse  is  wholesome  and  ennobling,  we  may  say  with  the 
poet  laureate : 

Wh«at  delights  can  equal  those 

That  atir  the  8pirit\s  inner  deeps, 

When  one  that  loves  but  knows  not,  reaps 
A  truth  from  one  that  loves  and  knows. 
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Tn  some  measure,  at  least,  should  the  relation  of  teacher  and  pupil 
resemble  the  intercourse  of  child  with  child,  of  friend  with  friend.  Can 
the  teacher  thus  see  one  sluggish  mind  quickened  into  activity ;  above 
ally  can  a  whole  class  be  thus  gradually  aroused  and  inspired  with  en- 
thusiasm, not  only  for  the  teacher  but  also  for  the  knowledge  to  be  im- 
parted, the  work  of  instruction  will  not  be  deemed  drudgery  nor  the 
routine  monotonous. 

I  have  dwelt  somewhat  upon  this  element  of  inspiration  and  personal 
influence  in  the  teacher  because  I  deem  it  is  so  essential  to  true  sac- 
cess  in  her  work.  It  is  the  part  of  the  superintendent  to  guard  against 
those  conditions  which  will  repress  this  valuable  power  and  to  do  what 
he  may  to  strengthen  it.  In  general,  it  should  be  his  aim  to  add  diguity 
and  honor  to  the  teacher's  office ;  to  lift  her  work  out  of  a  servile,  life- 
less routine,  into  the  realm  of  freedom  and  enthusiasm  and  originality. 
He  should  encourage  whatever  will  increase  her  influence  with  pupils 
and  parents ;  protect  her  from  pressure  and  unreasonable  criticism ; 
and  endeavor  to  re-enforce  the  power  of  the  school  by  the  influence  of 
the  home.  If  the  superintendents  and  boards  of  education  had  always 
been  careful  to  do  this  the  position  of  the  teacher  would  ere  this  have 
been  more  desirable,  and  a  corresponding  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  those  who  seek  the  position  would  have  occurred. 

Sixth.  The  influence  of  a  superintendent  over  his  teachers  is  strongly 
exerted  through  the  medium  of  the  examinations  which  he  prescribes 
for  her  pupils.  If  his  questions  call  principally  for  names,  dates,  defl- 
nitions,  and  other  memoriter  tests,  he  will  stimulate  the  work  which 
yields  such  results.  The  teacher  will  become  skilful  and  thorough  in 
cramming  her  pupils  with  unassimilated  facts.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  directs  his  tests  to  ascertaining  the  amount  of  intellectu<al  activity 
of  which  pupils  are  capable,  the  thought  which  they  have  on  any  sub- 
ject, and  their  ability  to  give  it  correct  expression,  he  will  rapidly  pro- 
duce a  very  different  type  of  a  teacher.  She  will  teach  her  pupils  to 
discriminate  between  that  which  is  fundamental  and  that  which  is  in- 
significant in  importance,  between  a  principle  and  its  illustration.  She 
will  teach  them  to  see  facts  in  their  relations,  and  to  use  their  mental 
powers  with  ease  and  pleasure. 

But  there  is  another  phase  of  this  subject  of  even  greater  importance 
than  the  kind  and  character  of  the  questions  to  be  ivsked.  Examina- 
tion, thorough,  searching  examination,  is,  as  Huxley  says,  an  indispen- 
sable accompaniment  of  good  teaching.  But,  like  Are,  it  is  a  good  serv- 
ant but  a  bad  master.  When  it  usurps  this  place  we  witness  the  evils 
which  usually  ensue  if  a  servant  assumes  the  authority  of  a  prince.  An 
inversion  of  the  natural  order  and  relation  of  things  takes  place.  Ex- 
amination becomes  no  longer  a  means,  but  an  end.  The  aim  of  the 
teaching  is  not  mental  training,  but  to  make  sure  that  the  class  will 
pass  the  next  examination.  The  children  catch  the  spirit  of  the  teacher. 
AU  their  ambition  and  enthusiasm  are  directed  to  securing  the  required 
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per  cent.  Every  line  aod  foot-note  of  the  text-book  is  eagerly  scanned 
for  minute  bits  of  information  which  may  possibly  be  called  for  on  the 
examination  paper.  An  intelligent  application  of  their  knowledge  to 
real  events  and  relations  in  life  is  not  attempted ;  indeed^  it  never  oc- 
curs to  the  children  that  there  are  any  such  applications.  They  simply 
acquire  a  mass  of  disconnected  facts  under  the  motive  and  pressore  of 
passing  the  examination. 

I  do  not  wish  to  join  with  those  who  have  exaggerated  the  evils  to 
which  I  refer.    Kot  all  teachers  are  slaves  to  the  examination  paper, 
neither  are  all  the  faults  and  failures  of  the  schools  due  to  its  existence. 
Nor  can  I  join  with  those  who  would  avert  the  danger  by  simply  abol- 
ishing the  examination.    It  is  difficult  to  see  the  wisdom  of  such  heroic 
t  treatment.    You  do  not  reject  all  use  of  fire  because  it  will  do  harm  if 
i   misapplied.    You  do  not  wish  for  a  dead  calm  because  too  strong  a  wind 
will  capsize  your  boat.    Examination  serves  important  purposes.    Prop- 
<  erly  employed  it  is  a  stimulus  to  both  teacher  and  pupil.    It  indicates 
■   the  weak  point  in  one's  work ;  it  prevents  an  undue  concentration  of 
.  effort  upon  one  favorite  study.    In  a  graded  system,  it  is  a  means  of 
keeping  the*  grades  uniform }  indeed,  no  one  has  yet  explained,  I  be- 
lieve, how  uniformity  of  attainments  in  the  various  grades  is  to  be  pre- 
served without  uniform  examinations. 

All  tbe  real  evils  arising  from  examinations  for  promotion  can  be 
avoided  by  combining  with  the  results  of  the  examination  the  teacher's 
estimate  of  a  pupil's  work. 

What  is  required  is  some  means  of  diminishing  the  importance  of  the 
examination  in  the  pupil's  eyes.  If  he  feels  that  his  promotion  depends 
on  his  gaining  a  certain  per  cent,  upon  unfamiliar  and,  as  he  thinks, 
'*  cranky  "  questions,  he  will  dread  the  examination,  and  his  teacher  will 
dread  it  for  him.  But  if  the  examination  has  been  so  reduced  in  im- 
portance that  equal  weight  is  attached  to  the  teacher's  estimate  of  his 
merit,  he  will  not  fear  to  meet  it.  I  speak  with  confidence  on  this  point 
from  an  experience  of  many  years.  At  the  end  of  every  month  let  the 
teacher  record  in  her  class-book,  opposite  the  name  of  each  pupil,  her 
judgment  of  his  work  during  the  month.  Instead  of  per  cents.  I  have 
employed  the  words  excellent,  high,  fair,  poor,  and  very  poor.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  record  the  initials  of  these  words — E.,  for  excellent; 
H.,  for  high,  etc. 

A  plan  of  record  is  needed  which  requires  as  little  labor  as  possible, 
and  this  certainly  meets  that  requisite.  Suppose,  now,  that  such  a  rec- 
ord of  a  class  has  been  kept  for  a  year.  We  have  a  history  of  each 
pupil's  work  as  judged  b^'  his  teacher,  who  has  made  her  estimate  ou 
tbe  basis  of  his  fidelity  and  general  excellence  no  less  than  from  his 
correctness  in  school  exercises. 

When  the  examination  occurs,  combine  with  this  record  of  the  teacher 
the  results  of  the  examination,  giving  equal  weight  to  each,  and  de- 
terniino  promotions  by  the  combined  results.    The  necessity  is  thus 
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avoided  of  deciding  by  a  single  examination  an  issne  of  snch  imjior- 
tance  as  a  seholar's  promotion.  Pressnre  is  removed.  We  obtain 
not  one  bnt  ten  estimates  of  a  pnpil's  qoality  and  progress  from  bis 
teacber,  wbo,  from  tbe  circumstances  of  tbe  case,  is  tbe  one  best 
qnaliAed  to  jndge.  TUe  teacber  is  relieved  from  an  nndae  sense  of 
responsibility,  as  well  as  from  tbe  cbarge  of  unfairness,  by  tbe  ex- 
amination. 

Tbe  grades  are  still  beld  uniform  in  tbe  different  scbools,  and  tbe 
superintendent  is  still  enabled  to  give  scope  and  direction  to  tbe  work 
of  instruction  by  tbis  agency. 

If  I  migbt,  in  conclusion,  condense  into  a  word  tbe  spirit  and  purport 
of  tbis  paper,  it  would  be  tbis :  Develop  tbe  individual.  Pupils  differ  iu 
every  mental  and  moral  trait ;  let  tbe  one  wbo  knows  tbem  best,  judge 
of  tbeir  merits.  Teacbers  do  not  all  work  in  tbe  same  way.  Encourage 
tbeir  originalit}'^  and  entbusiasm.  Let  your  supervision  stimulate  every 
gift  tbat  is  iu  tbem.  Superintendents  contemplate  problems  of  admin- 
istration eacb  from  bis  own  stand-point;  grant  to  eacb  tbe  widest 
exercise  of  discretion.  Thus,  and  only  thus,  shall  we  obtain  tbe  fullest 
harmony  in  tbe  relation  of  the  superintendent  and  the  teacher,  and  the 
richest  product  of  their  united  work. 


THE   EELATION  OF   THE   SUPERINTENDENT    AND   THE 

TEACHER  TO  THE  SCHOOL. 

By  Rev.  a.  E.  Winship, 

Editor  of  the  New  England  Journal  of  Education, 

(Abstract.] 

The  American  school  system  must  prepare  itself  for  the  criticism  of 
prejudice.  It  will  not  stand  simply  as  an  aggregate  of  independent 
good  schools.  An  unlimited  number  of  good  teachers  workiug  inde- 
pendently will  not  make  tbe  system  secure.  While  it  is  true  tbat  the 
school  is  what  the  teacber  is,  it  is  not  true  tbat  the  school  system  is 
what  the  teacher  is.  The  teacher  is  the  unit  of  force ;  not  the  school 
committee^  not  the  superintendent.  There  is  no  power  in  the  world 
that  can  make  a  good  school  without  a  good  teacher ;  but  he  may  work 
skilfully,  faithfully,  heroically,  and  still  be  belpltil^s  in  unifying  the 
system.  A  hard-working  teacher  who  does  his  best  needs  the  assist- 
ance of  intelligent,  discriminating  supervision.  The  superintendent  is 
not  a  ^^  boss"  over  the  teachers ;  is  not  a  spy  upon  them ;  is  not  to  teach 
by  proxy  through  them.  He  need  not  be  a  better  teacher;  usually  is  uot 
as  good  a  one  as  some  of  those  under  him.  The  superintendent  occupies 
a  distinct  and  important  position.    He  is  to  unify  the  work  of  all  the 
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teachers ;  to  help  each  to  adjast  his  work  to  that  of  the  others.  Since 
there  mast  be  grades^  it  is  of  prime  importance  that  each  teacher  know 
what  his  share  is  to  be,  as  he.  can  not  know  it  without  the  aasistanoe  of 
intelligent  and  judicious  supervision.  If  there  are  five  primary  build- 
ings to  feed  one  grammar,  and  five  grammar  to  feed  one  high  school, 
and  each  has  a  first-class  principal,  there  is  the  more  need  that  some 
one  mind  shall  advise  them  how  best  to  work  effectively. 

All  that  the  superintendent  does  in  the  school  is  to  be  done  through 
the  teacher.  He  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  pupils  directly;  that  is 
the  teacher's  work.  He  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  parents ;  that  is  the 
committee's  work.  The  committee  and  teachers  ought  to  have  little  to 
do  with  each  other,  except  through  him.  He  must  be  an  educator  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  term.  The  teacher  may  be  such,  but  he  does  not 
need  to  be.  Many  of  the  best  teachers  have  not  been  philosophers.  If 
the  teacher  knows  methods,  he  can  teach  without  the  fundamental 
principles.  But  the  superintendent  can  not  do  good  work  without  hav- 
ing a  philosophy ;  ho  must  know  all  systems  and  the  working  of  all 
experiments  in  every  city  and  town  of  importance ;  he  must  know  how 
to  make  his  system  a  success  with  the  teaching  force  at  his  command. 
It  takes  no  skill  to  make  good  schools  if  one  can  choose  all  the 
teachers  and  get  the  best  in  the  State.  His  method  of  dealing  with 
tea<)hers  must  depend  largely  upon  the  kind  of  teachers  at  his  com- 
mand. He  is  to  concern  himself  chiefly  with  the  best  methods  of  secur- 
ing new  teachers  and  of  dealing  with  those  now  in  service.  He  can  not 
make  good  schools  if  he  must  take  such  material  as  personal  interest, 
political,  or  sectarian  prejudices  inspire  the  committee  to  elect.  If  he 
must  take  his  material  from  the  training  school,  he  must  have  the 
power  to  decide  whether  the  candidates  for  the  school  give  reasonable 
promise  .of  success  with  training,  and  that  training  must  be  equal  to 
the  emergency.  If  he  can  have  the  privilege  of  taking  teachers  ctf  suc- 
cessful experience  by  seeing  them  in  their  schools,  there  is  no  excuse 
for  his  not  having  the  best  work.  To  know  how  to  get  the  best 
teachers,  to  direct  their  work  to  the  best  advantago.  with  the  least 
friction,  to  keep  them  loyal,  and  not  to  interfere  with  their  individual- 
ity, is  to  make  a  success  of  the  school  work  of  a  city  or  town. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  George  J.  Luckey  said  that  the  superintendent  should  have 
qualifications  to  suit  the  locality  where  he  is  to  do  service.  .  There  is 
one  thing  every  superintendent  should  do ;  he  should  work  to  make  the 
teacher's  calling  a  profession.  There  is  no  class  of  people  tp-day  that 
is  so  poorly  paid  as  the  teacher.  It  is  not  the  duty  of  the  superin- 
tendent to  make  the  duties  of  the  teacher  uni)leasant.  It  is  absunl 
to  require  re  examinations  when  a  teacher  removes  from  one  place 
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to  another.     They  should  be  chosen  for  life;  that  is,  dnring  good 
behavior. 

John  M.  Bloss,  superintendent  of  city  schools,  Topeka,  Kans.,  fol- 
lowed, and  stated  some  of  the  difficulties  attending  the  transfer  of 
pupils  from  one  grade  to  another  without  loss  of  time.  This  often 
retards  the  progress  of  the  pupils.  The  superintendent  should  unify 
the  work^  so  as  to  avoid  this  loss. 

Mr.  WiNSHip  closed  the  discussion,  and  said  the  great  work  of  the 
superintendent  is  to  unify  the  work  of  the  teachers — of  course,  the 
superintendent  can  generally  teach  well.    The  work  of  the  superintend- 
ent is  definite  and  distinct;  not  that^of  being  a  teacher.  ^ 
11408— No.  6 10 
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FEDERAL  AID. 
By  J.  A.  B.  LovETT, 

Supei*intendent  of  Huntsville  {Ala,)  SchooU, 
[Abstract  from  Joarnal  of  Edacation.] 

The  large  colored  populatiou  in  many  of  our  States  present  a  strong 
plea  for  Federal  aid  to  education.  In  fifteen  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  there  are  1,857,472  colored  children  within  the  public  school 
age.  While  in  many  of  these  States  the  public  school  terms  for  each 
race  do  not  exceed  three  months  in  the  year,  and  while  there  is  no  dis- 
crimination between  the  school  population  of  the  two  races,  so  far  as 
the  application  of  the  school  fund  is  concerned,  the  colored  people  labor 
under  the  great  disadvantage  of  not  being  able  to  supplement  their 
portion  of  the  fund,  thereby  enabling  them  to  secure  the  best  possible 
instruction  and  longer  school  terms.  The  educational  advantages  of 
these  people,  therefore,  are  circumscribed  by  the  meagre  sums  appor- 
tioned to  them  from  the  public  school  funds. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  granting  of  Federal  aid  to  education,  as 
proposed  in  the  measure  now  before  Congress,  would  prove  to  be  a  great 
economic  measure  to  the  General  Government,  the  final  and  aggregate 
results  of  which  would  be  miUions  of  our  ignorant  youth  taught  and 
trained  into  useful  and  honorable  citizenship,  the  inherent  value  of 
which  to  the  whole  country  would  far  exceed  the  capital  proposed  to  be 
invested.  This  observation  is  made  in  view  of  the  difference  between 
educated  and  uneducated  labor;  intelligent  and  ignorant  suffrage;  com- 
petent and  incompetent  jurors. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  public  education  on  a  more  liberal  basis  is  the 
only  solution  to  the  "  capital  and  labor"  question  now  so  seriously  threat- 
ening our  country,  and  the  only  means  by  which  the  spirit  of  commun- 
ism and  anarchism  is  to  be  driven  from  our  land.  For  although  the  source 
of  these  troubles  may  be  tracKNible  to  a  few  well-informed  agitators,  the 
dangerous  sentiments  proinul.u^ated  by  them  find  a  lodgment  only  in  the 
minds  of  the  ignorant,  wlio  arc  led  into  the  deepest  prejudices  and  dis- 
trust concerning  the  nature  and  value  of  our  free  institutions, 
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I  view  the  measare  in  qaestion  as  being  a  great  national  movement 
for  the  educational  improvement  of  the  whole  country.  The  broad  and 
generous  provisions  of  the  bill,  its  vital  connection  with  the  future  of 
the  American  Union,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  supported  by  those  who  are 
amoug  the  ablest  statesmen  of  the  great  political  parties,  show  that  its 
conception  was  non-partisan  and  that  its  advocacy  is  free  from  party 
considerations. 

I  do  not  believe,  as  has  been  suggested  by  some  of  the  opponents  of 
this  measure,  that  Federal  aid  to  education  will  have  a  tendency  to 
cause  our  educating  committees  to  relax  their  efforts  in  the  cause  of 
public  education.  On  the  other  hand,  the  proposed  aid,  coupled  as  it 
is  with  the  condition  that  the  States  accepting  it  shall  appropriate  an 
amount  equal  to  that  received,  will  certainly  cause  the  states  to  do  all 
in  their  power,  for  they  will  understand  that  every  dollar  appropriated 
by  them  in  this  direction  will  amount  to  two  dollars,  until  the  maximum 
amount  of  the  apportionment  to  each  State  shall  have  been  reached. 

The  rapid  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  South  may  lead  some  to  con- 
clude that  the  Southern  States  do  not  need  the  educational  aid  proposed. 
But  let  us  remember  that  while  a  few  of  the  Southern  States  are  at- 
tracting so  much  attention  to  their  vast  resources  there  are  yet  many 
which  are  not  so  favored.  Let  us  bear  in  mind,  furthermore,  that  the 
wealth  of  the  more  favored  sections  is  gathered  into  the  magic  cities  of 
the  South,  and  its  iufluence  is  but  slightly  felt  in  the  rural  districts. 
Public  education  in  these  thriving  cities  is  generally  well  supported, 
while  the  country  schools  are  sadly  in  need  of  assistance.  The  educa- 
tional condition  of  the  whole  South  is  well  expressed  in  the  followiug 
brief  abstract  from  the  inaugural  address  of  Hon.  Thomas  Seay,  the 
present  Governor  of  Alabama: 

The  State  (Alabama)  has  not  failed  to  do  her  duty.  We  would  blazon  it  to  the 
world  that  we  do  appropriate  about  one-third  of  oar  revenue  to  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion, and  yet  we  recognize  that  the  State  has  not  the  ability  to  meet  this  great  exi- 
gency. 

The  following  is  taken  from  advance  sheets  of  the  report  of  Hon.  Solo- 
mon Palmer,  State  superintendent  of  education  of  Alabama : 

Just  now  the  South  needs  assistance  as  she  has  never  needed  it  before,  to  enable  her 
to  educate  her  sons  aud  daughters,  that  they  may  be  fitted  for  intelligent  citizenship 
and  useful  lives ;  and  without  assistance  from  th^  General  Government,  I  fear  the 
State  will  never  be  able  to  give  thousands  of  her  children  now  verging  into  manhood 
and  womanhood,  that  education  so  necessary  to  qualify  tht^m  for  usefulness,  to  make 
them  ornaments  in  society  and  benefactors  to  mankind. 

Tlie  discussion  of  Federal  aid  to  education  has  developed  the  fact  of 
the  existence  of  a  non -progressive  and  anti- American  spirit  in  the  minds 
of  some  of  our  i)eople.  Senator  Morgan  a  few  days  ago  gave  utterance 
to  such  words  as  naturally  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  he,  together 
with  tho.se  whose  views  he  represents,  is  in  direct  opposition  to  all  ef- 
forts for  the  education  of  the  masses.     He  said:  "The  education  of  the 
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childrdi  of  Alabama  would  be  safer  in  the  hands  of  the  fathers  and  moth 
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ers  of  the  State  than  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers."  When  we  remem* 
ber  that  abont  half  the  fathers  and  mothers  in  Alabama  can  not  read 
and  write,  and  that  three-fourths  of  the  remaining  half  have  a  very  lim- 
ited edacation,  there  is  but  one  construction  we  can  put  upon  Senator 
Morgan's  remark,  and  that  is,  all  efforts  to  educate  the  masses  should 
be  discouraged.  May  we  never  see  the  day  when  such  baneful  senti- 
ments shall  gain  a  foothold  in  America. 


THE  BLAEB  BILL. 
By  a.  p.  Marble, 

Superintendent  of  Worcester  (Mass,)  Schools. 

!Nobody  doubts  that  education  universally  diffused  is  the  safeguard 
of  American  liberty.  But  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  how  the 
result  may  best  be  secured.  If  some  demagogue  or  educational  talker 
proposes  an  impracticable  scheme  and  calls  it  educational,  those  who 
oppose  the  unwise  measure  are  not  necessarily  opposed  to  education; 
and  it  is  not  argument  to  say  that  they  are  opposed  to  progress.  The 
real  question  is,  whether  the  measure  is  right,  and  whether  its  influence 
will  probably  help  or  retard  education.  And  << resolutions"  passed  in 
a  hurry  and  without  discussion,  or  adopted  by  questionable  methods, 
have  no  force  in  binding  any  body  of  men. 

The  Blair  bill  is  a  bribe.  It  proposes  to  spend  a  vast  sum  of  money, 
nominally  for  education.  Its  chief  support,  what  will  secure  its  pas- 
sage if  it  is  to  become  a  law,  is  not  its  educational  value  at  all,  but  the 
mere  desire  for  a  large  grant  of  money  with  those  who  expect  to  receive 
the  money,  and  the  desire  to  get  rid  of  the  surplus  on  the  part  of 
others.  Whole  districts  have  carried  the  elections  on  the  simple  issue 
of  getting  so  much  money. 

The  State  will  receive  so  much — the  larger  sum  as  the  shame  of 
ignorance  is  larger,  the  county  so  much,  and  the  particular  district  so 
much ;  and  this  sum  not  to  increase  the  school  facilities,  but  to  dimin- 
ish the  taxes.  For  this  reason  the  Blair  bill  is  popular  in  certain  locali- 
ties. As  a  party  measure,  the  bill  is  designed  to  make  voters  and  to 
divide  the  solid  South.  The  aim  is  also  to  put  the  other  party  in  a  di- 
lemma ;  if  they  defeat  the  bill  and  thus  deny  the  great  bonus  of  millions, 
theyoffendthatlargemassof  the  Southern  people  who  want  the  money, 
even  if  it  comes  from  the  abdomen  of  a  Trojan  horse;  or  if  they  pass 
the  bill,  then  they  desert  their  principles  and  give  up  the  shibbo- 
leth of  economy.  Any  one  who  thinks  the  Blair  bill  is  an  educational 
question  and  not  a  political  question  is  misinformed.  The  figures  of 
the  census  are  paraded  to  exhibit  the  mass  of  ignorance  that  menaces 
our  institutions.  The  fa<5t  is  usually  suppressed  that  a  large  nropor- 
tion  of  the  Ulit^rato  aro  bejrond  the  school  age,  • 
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The  flattering  nnction  is  laid  to  the  Bools  6f  the  sentimental  advocates 
of  this  bill  that  the  millions  of  dollars  are  certain  at  once  to  wipe  ont 
the  ignorance.  In  the  hands  of  politicians  there  are  many  channels 
besides  the  salaries  of  teachers  into  which  those  millions  will  flow.  And 
it  is  morally  certain  that  the  effect  will  be,  not  to  increase  the  efforts 
that  the  x>eople  of  the  South  are  now  making  to  Qistablish  good  schools — 
efforts  that  are  grandly  snccessfal — but  simply  to  diminish  the  school 
taxes. 

This  effect  has  already  been  seen ;  this  effect  is  certainly  foreshadowed 
by  the  very  argument  which  gives  the  bill  its  popularity — so  much 
money  to  diminish  the  school  tax. 

It  is  said  that  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  ignorance  in  the  South,  where 
most  of  this  proposed  $77,000,000  will  go,  and  that  this  ignorance  is  a 
menace  to  the  Eepublic.  In  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  it  is  also  said  there  are 
45,000  children  of  school  age  not  in  any  school.  In  Jersey  City  there 
are  accommodations  for  only  16,000  of  the  51,000  children  of  school  age, 
though  23,000  children  are  crowded  into  the  schools.  In  the  City  of 
New  York  there  are  multitudes  of  ignorant  children  and  adults — for, 
though  the  statistics  are  not  at  hand,  the  conditions  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  neighboring  cities.  Here  is  a  mass  of  ignorance,  not  scattered 
over  a  large  territory  where  its  power  of  evil  is  dissipated,  but  aggre- 
gated to  fester  and  breed  rapine  and  riot.  In  every  large  city,  however 
costly  and  good  its  schools  may  be,  there  is  this  mass  of  ignorant  men. 
It  burst  out  in  New  York  in  the  riots  of  1863 ;  in  Pittsburg  more  re- 
cently, where  property  by  millions  was  destroyed ;  and  in  Chicago. 

Again,  in  this  country  the  prevailing  belief  is  that  the  purity  of  the 
family  is  essential  to  our  civilization ;  that  a  man  should  have  one  wife 
and  but  one ;  and  a  womau  but  one  husband.  An  intelligent  Turk  once 
said  to  me  that  in  his  country  the  man  with  many  wives  is  by  law  com- 
I>elled  to  support  them  all ;  and  he  had  observed  that  it  is  not  always  so 
in  this  country.  In  Utah  polygamy  is  openly  practised  in  defiance  of  the 
laws  which  Congress  has  the  sole  power  to  make.  This  Territory  is  now 
seeking  admission  to  the  Union.  Here,  then,  are  three  menaces  to  the 
nation, — ignorance  at  the  South,  ignorance  in  large  cities,  polygamy  in 
Utah  and  elsewhere.  We  have  a  powerful  Government  at  Washington, 
with  money  and  men.  Why  does  it  not  put  an  end  to  all  this  iniquity  at 
once  t  In  Utah  the  evil  may  be  obliterated  if  the  attempt  is  persevered 
in,  though  even  there  the  execution  of  the  laws  is  not  without  its  diffi- 
culties, since,  to  some  extent,  the  principle  of  self  government  must  be 
recognized.  But  if  the  Territory  were  once  admitted  into  the  Union, 
and  if  the  majority  of  the  people  there  were  to  adhere  to  their  peculiar 
institution,  no  matter  what  guarantees  her  Constitution  might  contain, 
there  is  no  way  in  which  the  Federal  Government  could  interfere  with 
polygamy  in  the  State.  Senator  Dawes  has  shown  this  fact  most  con* 
dusively  in  a  recent  article  in  The  Forum,  and  if  the  United  States  can 
not  deal  with  polygamy  in  a  State,  as  it  could  not  deal  with  slavery  in 
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the  States  iu  ante-bellum  tiines^  then  it  can  not  deal  with  ignorance  in 
a  State.  Iu  both  these  cases,  if  my  logic  is  not  at  fault,  the  sovereign 
power  over  the  matter  belongs  to  the  State.  It  follows,  then,  that  the 
United  States  Government  can  not  do  everything  which  may  be  good 
in  itself;  it  follows  that  the  evil  of  ignorance  can  not  be  directly  dealt 
with  by  the  United  States,  either  in  the  large  cities  or  in  a  whole  gronp 
of  States ;  and  it  follows  that  the  author  of  that  conclusive  argument 
about  Utah  ought  to  vote  against  the  Blair  bill. 

Suppose,  now,  that  the  Blair  bill  becomes  a  law;  who  will  then  be  con- 
ducting the  education  which  this  bill  aims  at  f  Is  it  the  State  or  the 
United  States  ?  It  can  not  be  both  ;  they  may  work  together  for  awhile, 
but  there  can  be  no  two  powers,  both  supreme  at  the  same  time  and 
about  the  same  thing. 

The  excuse  for  this  endowment  is,  that  several  millions  of  ignorant 
slaves  have  been  made  free  and  intrusted  with  the  ballot;  and  that 
certain  of  the  States  are  too  poor  to  educate  them  properly.  The 
measure  is  advocated  by  some  iu  order  to  educate  the  negroes;  one 
gentleman  from  the  South  has  said  that  he  would  like  to  see  the  bill 
passed  in  such  a  form  that  all  the  mouey  would  be  thus  expended. 
There  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  educators  of  the  South  are  disposed 
to  defraud  the  negroes  in  respect  of  education.  But  suppose  that 
some  one  were  to  think  that  the  negroes  were  being  defrauded,  and 
that  the  United  States  were  to  interfere  with  what  a  State  proposes 
to  do.  Here  the  trouble  would  begin ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
in  such  a  case,  the  State  would  have  its  own  way.  The  United  States 
could  not  control  a  State  in  respect  to  its  education.  Of  course  the 
money  could  be  withheld.  But  the  principle  is  well  established  that  to 
the  State,  and  not  to  the  United  States,  the  subject  of  education  belongs. 
It  is  not  a  delegated  power  but  a  reserved  right,  and  the  United  States 
can  do  nothing  in  this  matter  as  against  a  State.  The  $77,000,000,  then, 
becomes  a  gift  to  the  several  States  in  unequal  proportions. 

Others  advocate  this  measure  on  the  ground  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment owes  money  to  the  several  States  of  the  South,  which  has  been 
unjustly  taken  from  them  by  taxation  or  by  freeing  the  slaves.  If  by 
taxation,  then  the  tariff  ought  to  be  upset — and  that  is  too  much  of  a 
question  for  this  place;  if  in  consequence  of  the  late  Civil  War  the 
nation  is  indebted  to  certain  of  the  States,  that  is  also  a  question  too 
large  for  this  discussion,  and  we'd  better  drop  it. 

Still  others  say  that  those  States  are  too  poor  to  educate  their  chil- 
dren. If  this  be  so,  let  us  see  how  the  bill  will  affect  a  State,  say  Alabama. 
At  present  the  statistics  are  from  memory.  That  State,  poor  you  say, 
raises  $600,000  for  schools.  Under  the  operation  of  this  bill  she  must 
raise  $750,000  the  second  year,  $900,000  the  next  year,  and  so  on  up 
to  $1,500,000  or  $2,000,000  in  one  year.  Now,  if  the  State  is  so  poor, 
how  is  she  to  do  this?  Will  education  in  the  first  half-dozen  years  so 
increase  her  resources  ?    Education  is  a  great  promoter  of  prosperity, 
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bat  it  may  be  doabted  whether  it  will  do  so  much  so  soon.  Besides,  if 
the  State  can  thns  increase  her  appropriation,  why  does  she  not  go 
right  on  and  do  it  now  1  Is  the  disposition  wanting  1  Then  the  dis- 
position, like  the  capacity  which  a  rich  man  wanted  to  buy  for  his 
daughter  at  school,  is  not  a  thing  to  be  bought. 

But  how  many  of  the  States  are  so  poor  1  The  papers  are  filled  with 
accounts  of  the  enterprise  and  the  growing  prosperity  of  the  South. 
There  are  the  mines  of  Georgia,  and  her  streams  where  factories  are 
going  up.  The  climate  is  favorable.  No  people  in  the  world  are 
smarter.  Is  Texas  poor  f  One-half  of  her  275,000  square  miles  of  pub- 
lic lands  will  provide  for  the  schools  for  a  decade.  If  she,  or  any  State, 
is  in  temporary  embarrassment,  the  United  States  might  create  a  sink- 
ing fund  for  the  national  debt  and  invest  in  Texas  bonds,  for  example, 
to  pay  a  moderate  interest,  and  to  become  due  as  the  United  States 
debt  matures.  Some  Senator  from  New  York  might  be  found  to  advo- 
cate this  scheme  if  the  Blair  bill  fails. 

But  it  is  not  mainly  for  these  reasons  that  this  bill  is  to  be  opposed. 
Nothing  connected  with  education  for  twenty  years  is  so  surprising  and 
gratifying  as  the  growing  schools  of  the  South.  This  growth  is  both 
rapid  and  healthy,  and  the  very  effort  that  has  been  put  forth  to  estab- 
lish these  schools  is  the  best  part  of  them.  It  is  the  very  life  and 
spirit,  which  gold  can  not  buy.  No  schools  worth  anything  can  be  set 
up  till  the  people  really  want  them  ;  and  when  the  people  really  want 
schools,  schools  they  will  have.  There  is  no  testimony  on  this  ques; 
tion  that  at  all  equals  in  force  and  value  that  of  George  Armstrong, 
who  for  twenty  years  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  education  of  the  negro 
race ;  and  the  changed  attitude  on  this  question  of  many  educators, 
who  have  no  motive  for  change  except  their  own  conviction,  is  a  sig- 
nificant fact. 

In  the  State  of  Maine,  as  late  as  1846,  this  is  how  the  case  stood, 
and  in  some  part  of  that  and  many  other  States  it  is  so  to-day :  There 
was  a  little  school-house,  20  by  30  feet  in  size.  The  neighbors  them- 
selves built  it.  A  small  sum  of  money,  raised  in  the  town  by  taxes, 
was  apportioned  to  that  district— about  $30 — to  educate  thirty  or  forty 
pupils.  To  make  this  go  as  far  as  possible  the  neighbors  would  board 
the  teacher  in  turn,  and  each  in  his  turn  would  draw  the  wood  for  the 
fire  in  winter.  A  boy  fourteen  years  of  age  went  into  the  woods  behind 
his  father's  house,  cut  down  and  tritnmed  trees,  drew  them  with  oxen  to 
the  school-house  yard,  and  cut  them  into  firewood,  and  then  he  built 
the  fire  for  a  week  or  two,  till  it  was  the  turn  of  some  other  boy.  Daniel 
Webster  did  about  that.  The  people  around  there  wanted  a  school; 
the  boys  and  girls  wanted  to  go,  and  they  went. 

If  it  is  said  that  the  Southern  boy  has  not  that  degree  of  pluck  and 
determination  when  he  sets  out  to  do  anything,  then  I  resent  that 
slander;  and  I  point  to  the  boys  in  gray  whom  the  boys  in  blue  found 
no  mean  antagonists.    If  it  be  said  that  the  negro  is  not  so  anxious  for 
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an  education  as  the  white  boy,  then  all  th*e  reports  have  been  falsified. 
If  there  are  spots  in  the  South  where  the  ignoran  ce  is  so  dense  that 
not  a  spark  exists  which  may  be  blown  into  a  flame,  then  it  may  also 
be  said  that  there  are  such  spots  all  over  the  country,  and  they  must 
be  wiped  out  by  wearing  oft*  the  edges. 

The  metliod  outlined  a  little  way  back  is  the  way  in  which  the  school 
system  has  come  up  in  the  East  and  in  the  West.  That  spirit  alone 
will  bring  it  up  in  the  South.  But  some  one  says,  What  will  you  do  if 
the  people  do  not  want  a  school  ?  This :  It  has  long  been  known  in 
some  parts  of  the  country  that  an  intelligent  community  has  the  advan- 
tage in  all  that  makes  life  worth  living.  Alabama  knows  to-day  that 
she  can  not  otherwise  compete  with  Georgia,  or  Georgia  with  Pennsyl- 
vania. One  town  after  another  will  find  out  wherein  this  superiority 
consists,  and  a  healthy  emulation  will  in  the  end  do  the  work.  It  will 
not  be  in  one  year,  nor  in  ten  years — Blair  bill  or  no  Blair  bill,  but  it 
will  come,  and  all  the  sooner  without  the  nursing.  This  bill  proposes 
a  vicious  method  of  distribution.  Instead  of  paying  a  premium  on  suc- 
cess and  work  done,  it  offers  a  reward  for  what  has  not  been  done — 
dollars  for  ignorance,  and  the  more  ignorance  the  more  dollars.  It 
pays  a  premium  on  mendacity — on  the  greater  enumeration  of  illiterates; 
it  offers  a  reward  for  the  greatest  exposure  of  shame.  It  stimulates 
the  spirit  of  beggary,  a  spirit  which  we  are  too  much  encouraging  every- 
where 5  it  discourages  that  spirit  of  self-help  on  which  the  very  Bepub- 
lic  rests. 

The  only  thing  that  will  remove  the  stain  of  polygamy  is  the  pres- 
ence in  the  community  of  a  majority  who  do  not  believe  in  nor  practise 
polygamy.  The  cure  of  ignorance  in  any  State  or  county  or  hamlet 
is  the  presence  of  men  who  do  not  believe  in  ignorance.  These  men 
need  not  necessarily  be  bookish.  They  may  grow  up  in  the  place  and 
see  its  deficiency  in  comparison  with  other  places ;  or  they  may  be  mis- 
sionaries, as  it  were,  from  the  outside.  The  school-master  is  a  mission- 
ary. His  reward  is  not  in  this  world.  If  he  has  a  fair  salary,  it  is  the 
prey  of  sharpers.  If  he  takes  a  stand  on  a  public  or  a  moral  question, 
he  is  scoffed  at  because  of  his  humble  calling.  But  it  is  his  work  that 
tells ;  and  he,  not  politicians  in  high  places,  will  be  the  regenerator  of 
the  South ;  and  money,  lavishly  poured  out  for  political  purposes  by 
politicians,  through  political  channels,  will  not  attract  the  men  who 
will  do  this  work  5  and  it  would  not  reach  their  pockets  if  it  would  so 
attract. 


FEDERAL  AID. 
By  Axexander  Hogg, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Fort  Worth,  Texas, 

Mr.  President  :  I  am  here  to-night  as  an  American  citizen  to  give 
you  my  reasons  for  favoring  Federal  aid  to  our  common  schools.  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  represent  the  State  of  Texas ;  neither  have  I  been  com- 
missioned to  speak  for  the  City  of  Fort  Worth  5  nor  do  Senators  Coke 
and  Reagan  represent  the  State.  They  do  represent  upon  this  subject 
what  they  consider  should  be  the  views  of  the  Democratic  party  of 
Texas — a  party  which  seems  to  differ  from  the  party  of  the  same  name 
in  other  States. 

I  read  in  the  platform  of  the  Democratic  party  of  Virginia  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Seventh,  The  Democratic  party  founded  and  organized  the  public  school  system  of  Virginia, 
and  has  adopted  every  measure  which  has  been  passed  to  secure  its  efficiency  ;  and  trc  pledge 
the  party  to  its  continued  support  until  every  child  in  the  Commonwealth,  of  whatever  race  or 
color,  may  secure  the  benefits  of  a  free  education,  and  we  earnestly  advocate  liberal  appropri- 
ations by  the  Federal  Government  out  of  its  resources  in  aid  of  the  education  of  the  children 
of  the  several  States,  in  proportion  to  illiteracy,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Blair  bill,  or  some  better  measure, 

"  Or  some  better  measure.'' 

Time  and  again  have  the  opponents  of  this  bill  been  asked  to  offer 
one  suited  to  their  tastes.  But  their  only  answer  is  an  imaginary  diffi- 
culty, "  an  encroachment  of  Federal  power.'' 

i  regard  this  measure  as  a  national  matter,  as  lying  at  the  very  basis 
of  our  Government,  for  it  means  in  simple  language,  Shall  the  Govern- 
ment assist  the  States  in  the  education  of  the  illiterate  masses  1 

I  desire  to  discuss,  and  at  no  great  length,  the  two  forms  of  govern- 
ment best  understood  by  our  people.  I  regard  a  republican  form  of 
government  as  a  government  for  the  people;  a  monarchical  form  as  the 
people  for  the  government. 

Said  Louis  XIV :  "27  etat  (Pest  moi.^    "  I  am  the  State." 

He  was  the  State ;  the  people  had  to  obey.  He  dictated  policies ;  he 
controlled  the  sword  and  the  purse ;  if  the  people  were  protected,  it 
was  by  his  grace.  So  they  knew  enough  for  that.  Despotism  had  no 
need  to  further  educate  them. 
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with  the  people  themselves;  nor  can  they  be  safe  tvith  them  wWunit  informa- 
tiony 

Is  our  press  "  free'^  t  Can  "every  man  ''—can  every  voter — ^read  the 
ballot  he  is  casting  f 

Upon  the  appearance  of  the  censns  of  1880,  the  statesoien,  the  pa- 
triots, the  lovers,  of  onr  Eepublic  became  alarmed,  and  jastly  too,  at 
our  increasing  illiteracy,  not  only  among  the  yonth,  bat  even  of  the 
voters — those  who  control  and  shape  the  destiny  of  onr  firee  institotions. 
Hence  I  lay  down  this  proposition : 

If  universal  suffrage  is  based  upon  universal  education^  upon  inteUigencej 
upon  the  ability  of  the  voter  to  read  the  name  of  his  choice  upon  the  selected 
ballotj  there  is  a  necessity  and  a  demand  for  this  atd,  this  relief  and  at  anee. 

I  will  not  weary  yon  with  statistics,  but  will  confine  myself  to  select- 
ing typical  States,  representing  the  different  sections  of  the  South,  tak- 
ing a  State  from  the  east,  the  west,  and  the  south-west,  of  what  are 
known  as  the  Southern  States. 

From  the  censns  of  1880 1  make  the  following  deductions : 

IN  GEORGIA. 

In  1870  there  were  illiterate  white  voters 21,899 

In  1880 28,571 

An  increase  of  over  33^  per  cent. 

In  1870  there  were  illiterate  colored  voters 100,557 

In  1880 ^ 116,516 

An  increase  of  over  16  per  cent. 

IN  KENTUCKY. 

In  1870,  illiterate  white  voters 43,826 

In  1880 54,956 

An  increase  of  over  25  per  cent. 

In  1870,  illiterate  colored  voters 37,889 

In  1880 43.115 

An  increase  of  nearly  15  per  cent. 

IN  TEXAS. 

In  1870,  illiterate  white  voters 17,505 

In  1880 33,085 

An  increase  of  nearly  90  per  cent. 

lu  1870,  illiterate  colored  voters 47,235 

In  ISSO 59,669 

Increase  of  26  per  cent. 

I  am  not  willing  to  pass  this  large  increase  of  illiterate  voters  in  Texas 
without  explaining  how  it  is  that  Texas  should  have  gained  in  this  down- 
ward movement  so  rapidly.  Some  of  these  voters  are  from  old  Virginia, 
some  from  the  Carolinas,  from  Georgia,  and  not  a  few  from  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  and  Louisiana.  This  increase  in  illiteracy  of  the  voting 
population  is  not  confined  alone  to  the  States  mentioned.  The  fact  is 
that,  with  the  exception  of  Delaware,  the  increase  in  illiterate  voters  in 
the  South  from  1870  to  1880  amounted  to  187,671. 
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In  tbis  ^^  downward  "  race  it  is  a  little  singular  that  the  white  and  col- 
ored have  kept  so  close  together  that  the  edacation  needed  is  not  wholly 
for  *'the  brother  in  black.^ 

The  exact  figures  on  the  sabject:  The  increase  dnring  this  decade 
(1870-80)  of  the  illiterate  white  voters  was  93,2795  of  colored  94,392. 
This  is  the  status  of  the  voters,  the  fathers;  it  is  even  worse  when  we 
look  at  the  condition  of  the  mothers.  The  census  of  1880  shows  that 
there  are  In  Kentucky,  above  the  age  of  twenty-one,  22.8  per  cent,  of 
white  women  who  can  not  write,  and  in  North  Carolina  there  are  33.4 
per  cent,  of  white  women  who  can  not  write. 

If  in  the  death  of  these  fathers  and  mothers  illiteracy  should  cease, 
we  should  have  hope  for  the  Republic ;  but  upon  investigation  it  will  be 
found  that  illiteracy  is  not  only  increasing,  but  that  it  is  an  inheritance 
that  multiplies  with  each  succeeding  year. 

This  can  be  best  illustrated  by  the  actual  amounts  which  would  be 
received  under  the  provisions  of  the  Blair  bill  were  it  to  become  a  law. 
The  following  States,  viz,  Connecticut,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Vermont,  with  a  population  of  12,724,322,  would  receive  $3,099,990,  or 
24  cents  per  capita.  Texas,  with  a  population  by  the  same  census  of 
only  1,591,749,  would  receive  $2.44  per  capita,  or  ten  times  as  much  as 
those  great  States.  Alabama  would  receive  seventeen  times  as  much  as 
these  States.  But  there  is  still  another  large  section,  the  great  North- 
west, composed  of  the  States  of  California,  Colorado,  Iowa,  Illinois,  In- 
diana, Kansas,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Ohio,  Wiscon- 
sin, and  Oregon,  with  a  population  of  18,462,723,  that  must  be  brought 
into  this  comparison.  These  States  would  receive  $4,486,860,  or  24 
cents  per  capita.  Georgia,  with  a  population  of  1,524,180,  would  re- 
ceive $6,042,150,  or  nearly  $4  per  capita,  nearly  seventeen  times  as  much 
as  all  these  great  States. 

Why  is  this  ! 

Simply  because  Georgia  has  seventeen  times  as  much  illiteracy  as  all 
this  vast  territory  teeming  with  millions  of  happy,  prosperous,  and 
intelligent  people,  who  are  proud  to-day  on  account  of  the  "  grants  of 
lands  "  from  Virginia  and  the  General  Government  for  school  purposes. 
Need  more  be  said  upon  the  necessity  of  this  aid  f 

Can  these  States  furnish  this  education  I 

I  answer,  they  can  not.  They  are  doing  all  they  can,  and  more  pro- 
l)ortionately  than  the  more  favored  States,  more  according  to  their 
means  than  the  foremost  States  in  the. Union. 

North  Carolina  paid  in  1880  uiK)n  $160,000,000  taxable  property. 
She  realized  for  schools  $400,000,  one  dollar  to  every  four  hundred. 
Massachusetts  paid  the  same  year  upon  $1,600,000,000,  and  the  school 
tax  amounted  to  $4,000,000,  or  one  dollar  for  four  hundred  of  taxable 
property.  That  is.  North  Carolina  pays  for  school  purposes  as  much 
ad  valorem  ^  Massachusetts,  with  this  terrible  drawback— her  popala- 
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tioQ  being  300,000  more  than  that  of  Massachasetts,  and  scattered  over 
seven  times  the  territory  of  M^^ssachasetts.  Hence  we  find  the  schools 
in  North  Carolina  are  kept  open  only  about  three  months  of  each  year. 

Compare  two  cities :  The  assessed  value  of  the  City  of  Charleston  in 
1860  was  $45,000,000 ;  in  1880,  $21,000,000,  a  reduction  of  more  than 
half,  with  the  obligation  to  educate  double  the  number  of  children. 

Taxation  in  the  City  of  Charleston  in  1880  was  3  J  mills.  State,  county^ 
and  city,  amounting  only  to  $61,000  for  school  purposes.  Boston  gives 
a  total  of  2J  mills  for  all  her  school  enterprises ;  Charleston  solely  for 
primary  instruction.  That  is,  Charleston  gives  for  her  schools  of  lowest 
grades  nearly  half  as  much  again  as  Bostpn.  Add  to  this  burden  the 
still  greater,  viz,  Charleston  pays  a  total  tax  of  2J  cents,  while  that  of 
Boston  is  only  1  J. 

Education  is  not  a  matter  of  sentiment. 

The  State  of  New  York  is  worth  in  taxable  property  as  much  as  all 
the  Southern  States.  Theseexpendedontheirsdioolsin  1881  $13,350,784; 
in  1881  New  York  expended  $9,936,662.  The  total  taxable  property  in 
New  York  in  1880  was  $2,651,940,000 ;  in  the  Southern  States,  omitting 
Missouri,  $2,370,923,269 ;  or,  New  York  is  richer  than  the  thirteen  South- 
ern States  grouped  in  the  census  tables  of  1880. 

Now,  to  the  practical  question  :  Can  the  Southern  States,  with  less 
than  half  the  resources  of  1860,  educate  double  the  number  of  children 
then  knocking  at  the  door  t 

If  the  State  can  not  do  this,  who  should  t 

I  answer  unhesitatingly,  the  General  Government. 

It  is  a  well-established  principle  in  ethics  that  all  rights  are  resolv- 
able into  duties ;  that  the  rights  of  citizenship  come  with  the  duties  of 
citizenship.  If  the  State  exercises  a  right,  she  assumes  a  reciprocal 
duty.  The  right,  therefore,  conferred  by  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth 
Amendments  to  the  Constitution  in  enfranchising  over  six  millions  of 
negroes,  the  highest  and  most  responsible  political  privilege,  demands 
of  the  United  States  (the  power  conferring  this  right)  the  preparation 
of  these  people  to  exercise  this  franchise.  It  is  now  conceded  by  all 
thoughtful  men  that  the  first  condition  in  this  preparation  for  citizen- 
ship is  intelligent  education.  Upon  this  law  of  ethical  i)hilosophy,  and 
the  fact  of  the  franchise  already  conferred,  is  based  the  duty  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  make,  and  at  ouce,  full  and  ample  preparation  for  the  edu- 
cation, not  only  of  the  voter — the  colored,  but  for  all  the  enfranchised 
citizens  of  this  free  Republic,  regardless  of  color  or  previous  condition. 

The  results  of  the  War  eufraiichising  the  colored  man  destroyed  at 
the  same  time  the  means  of  educating  the  now  illiterate  white  voter. 

I  argue  that  simple  justice  demands  this  aid,  and  that  the  South 
should  insist  on  it  as  a  matter  of  right. 

After  the  Kevolutionary  War  the  whole  country  was  without  money, 
and  Virginia  ceded  the  great  North-west  to  the  General  Government  to 
relieve  tlie  country  of  the  disasters  of  a  successful  war.    From  this  Ter- 
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ritory  came  the  States  of  Ohio,  Illinois^  Indiana,  Michigan,  and  Wis- 
consin, all  rich  in  taxable  values  and  boasting  the  finest  school  systems 
of  our  country,  the  direct  result  of  the  ^^  sixteenth  section  fund."  That 
is,  for  the  common  schools  of  these  rich  and  powerful  States  one  thirty- 
sixth  of  the  domain  was  set  apart  for  the  education  of  all  the  children  of 
those  States.  May  not  Virginia,  the  "  mother  of  States,"  demand  from 
these  daughters  something  to  free  her  and  hers  from  the  dire  scourge 
of  illiteracy  f 

Again,  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  of  the  $88,000,000  (in  round 
numbers)  the  Northern  and  Western  States  have  received  $80,000,000, 
or  ten  times  as  much  as  the  South.  In  the  distribution  of  land  for  the 
agricultural  colleges,  the  State  of  New  York  received  over  five  times  as 
much  as  Texas  did,  and  realized  twice  as  much  per  acre.  Texas  re- 
ceived 87  cents  only  per  acre,  California  $5,  and  Minnesota  $5.62  per 
acre.  The  same  is  true  in  this  division  in  regard  to  all  Southern  States, 
as  compared  with  the  Northern  and  Western  States. 

The  distribution  of  these  lands  to  the  several  States  and  Territories 
was  upon  the  basis  of  representation  in  Congress,  really  upon  population. 
The  North  and  West  therefore  received  the  largest  part. 

THE  CONSTITUTION  ANTICIPATES  IT. 

It  is  constitutional.  The  preamble,  the  proposition,  runs  thus :  "  To 
provide  not  only  for  the  general  weifare^^  but  to  ^'^  secure  the  blessings  of 
liberty  to  ourselves  and  to  our  posterityJ*^ 

Can  liberty  be  preserved  when  the  ballot  is  in  the  hands  of  a  con- 
stantly increasing  illiterate  majority  t  If  universal  suflrage  must  con- 
tinue, can  we  expect  "  the  blessings  of  liberty "  to  be  preserved  by 
universal  ignorance!  Universal  sufifrage  must  rest  upon  universal 
education,  or  Thomas  Jefferson's  republic  is  a  failure.  I  say  the  "prop- 
osition," the  "  welfare  clause,"  is  a  jnere  *^  corollary."  The  right  to 
make  this  grant  is  set  forth  in  the  very  conception  of  the  framers  of  this 
«acred  instrument,  anticipating  as  it  were  this  very  emergency. 

A  PRECEDENT  NOT   WANTING. 

These  historical  expounders  of  the  Constitution  say: 
"  There  is  no  precedent"  for  this  giving  of  money  directly  to  aid  the 
States.  "  They  [that  is,  Congress]  can  dispose  of  all  the  public  land  and 
for  any  purpose."  They  have  forgotten  the  distribution  of  the  "  surplus 
revenue"  in  183G.  Some  of  the  States  then  did  not  want  any  of  it. 
Still  they  all  accepted  it.  It  did  much  good  to  all  the  States,  especially 
in  .aiding  the  establishment  of  a  successful  system  of  free  schools. 

The  last  Congress  gave,  and  direct  from  the  public  Treasury,  $15,000 
each  to  every  State  agricultural  college  in  the  land,  aggregating  some 
half -million  dollars.  No  Constitutional  amendment  is  needed  for  this 
gift. 
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REQIHREMENTS  OF  THE  BILL. 

Still  others  talk  about  the  ^^  centralization  "  of  the  (Government  ex- 
tending so  far  as  to  the  ^^  selection  of  teachers  and  text-books.''  For 
those  who  have  been  candid  enough,  although  opposed  to  it,  to  confess 
they  have  never  read  the  bill,  I  will  make  a  few  quotations.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  bill,  as  expressed  in  the  caption,  is  ^^  to  aid  in  the  estab- 
lishment and  temporary  support  of  common  schools." 

It  is  not  to  establish  any  new  system  at  all,  nor  to  control  in  any 
shape  the  existing  systems,  for  the  branches  named  to  be  taught  are  the 
established  studies  in  the  public  schools  of  all  the  States,  and  very 
nearly  in  the  exact  order  mentioned  as  those  required  for  certificates  of 
teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  Texas.  Section  6  provides :  That  the 
instruction  in  the  common  schools  wherein  these  moneys  shall  be  ex- 
pended shall  include  the  art  of  reading,  writing,  and  speaking  the  Eng* 
lish  language,  arithmetic,  geography,  history  of  the  United  States,  and 
such  other  branches  of  useful  knowledge  as  may  be  taught  under  local 
laws. 

As  to  who  shall  receive  and  who  shall  disburse  these  funds,  section  5 
provides :  "  That  the  amount  so  apportioned  to  each  State  and  Territory 
shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury  upon  the  monthly  estimates  and  req- 
uisitions of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  the  same  shall  be  needed, 
and  shall  be  paid  over  to  such  of&cers  as  shall  be  authorized  by  the 
laws  of  the  respective  States  and  Territories  to  receive  the  same.'' 

Now,  Texas  need  not  accept  this  at  all.  Section  1,  fourteenth  line : 
"  Provided  that  no  money  shall  be  paid  to  a  State,  or  any  officer  thereof^ 
until  the  Legislature  of  the  State  shall  by  bill  or  resolution  accept  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  and  such  acceptance  shall  be  filed  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior." 

But  with  what  show  of  right  has  she  to  prevent  South  Carolina,  or 
Georgia,  or  Virginia  from  this  aid  t 

I  emphasize  it !  Texas  does  need  it,  and  however  unpleasant  it  may 
be  to  me,  as  well  as  to  others,  the  facts  justify  my  position. 

The  enrolment  of  the  City  of  Fort  Worth  was  increased  twenty-five 
per  cent.,  simply  because  the  school  authorities  looked  after  it 

Had  the  same  been  done  in  the  county,  instead  of  an  enrolment  in 
city  and  county  of  6,631,  there  would  have  been  an  enrolment  of  8,289. 
But  these  are  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  sixteen.  Add  to  this  the 
fiict  that  the  scholastic  age  should  be  between  seven  and  twenty-one, 
and  it  can  be  easily  shown  that  instead  of  an  aggregate  of  a  half-million 
in  round  numbers,  there  would  be  nearer  one  million  of  pupils  entitled 
to  education  by  the  State  of  Texas. 

But  I  prefer  to  let  the  authorities,  the  out-going  State  superintend- 
ent, speak  for  himself  and  for  the  State. 

Superintendent  Baker's  last  published  report,  pages  20  and  21,  says 
iiiuler  the  head  of  taxation  : 

There  is  a  widespread  belief  that  the  time  is  not  distant  when  the  State  can  discontinw  Ike 
kvjf  o/a  tax  for  the  support  of  t/ie  puMio  wftoQ?«.    FuWc  sjycakere  and  th€pre99  haw  r^ 
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peatedljf  <i$$erted  that  a  proper  management  of  the  permanent  fund  already  on  hand  and  the 
eohool  lands  not  yet  disposed  of  will  supply  a  sufficient  annual  revenue  for  the  schools.  The 
people  have  been  educated  to  look  forward  to  the  consummation  of  these  expressed  hopeSf  and 
have  therefore  been  slow  to  acquiesce  in  such  a  tax  as  will  always  be  necessary.  In  addition, 
they  have  from  the  same  cause  failed  in  a  great  majority  of  instances  to  levy  the  looal  taxes 
permitted  by  law*  These  promises  by  those  who  lead  public  sentiment  are  inexcusable,  for 
the  slightest  investigation  will  disclose  the  fact  that  the  time  when  the  school  tax  can  be  dis- 
continued without  destroying  the  schools  will  never  come. 

The  amount  of  permanent  fund  now  on  hand,  including  State,  county,  and  railroad 
bonds  and  land  notes,  is  about  $11/217,990.  From  this  source  a  larger  annual  revenue  than 
$660,000  can  not  be  expected.  Of  school  lands  not  disposed  of,  there  remain  about  23,000,000 
acres.  If  these  lands  were  all  disposed  of  at  $2  per  acre,  the  sum  realized  ther^rom  added 
to  the  permanent  fund  on  hand  would  give  us  about  $57,217,990.  Tliis  sum  at  six  per  cent, 
per  annum  would  bring  vs  annually  about  $3,433,000.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  less 
than  six  dollars  per  capita  will  not  maintain  the  schools  for  six  months.  Our  scholastic  age  ex- 
tends now  only  between  eight  and  sixteen  years.  The  scholastic  age  should  include  all  be- 
tween  seven  and  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  the  school  term  should  not  be  less  than  seven 
months.  In  that  case  the  natural  increase  of  children  would  be  about  ticelve  per  cent,  yearly, 
andit  must  not  be  jorgotten  that  under  any  sort  of  regulations  years  must  elapse  before  even 
three-fourths  of  the  school  lands  are  disposed  of.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  state 
that  many  districts  and  communities  are  practically  without  school-houses.  The  schools  are 
being  taught  in  rented  houses,  in  dwellings,  in  church  houses,  and  public  halls.  The  time 
has  arrived  for  looking  these  matters  squarely  in  the  face,  and  the  situation  demands  pro- 
vision  for  present  needs  and  active  preparations  for  future  wants. 

If  23,000,000  acres  even  meant  $33,000,000,  there  would  be  some 
show  of  a  fund  to  meet  these  ^'  present  needs"  and  **  future  wants." 

But  I  wish  to  add  just  here  the  authority  of  a  paper  known  and 
quoted  in  this  capital  as  a  journal  of  the  best  information  as  well  as  of 
the  soundest  views  upon  State  questions,  whether  in  Texas  or  any  other 
State  in  this  Union.  The  Galveston  News,  December  29, 1886,  collates 
from  the  records  at  Austin  the  following  table,  and  follows  the  same 
with  its  own  commentary.  The  table  shows  the  increase  in  scholastic 
population  and  the  available  fund  during  the  nine  years,  viz  : 


tr     -    ,.  i;   ^  A  .«<,.,.*  ni  '  Scholastic       Amount 

\  ear  eii.hug  August  31-  .  ,,„j,„i,,ii^,n.  I  apportioned. 


Ig79 204.577 

1880  -••  1       226,4:j» 


1881  

1882 ^. 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886. 

1887 


261.871 
266,729 
295,457 
311.134 
406,  574 
452,588 
489,795 


$876,115.47 

685.  640. 15 

785. 613.  00 

900, 000. 00 

1.068,323.00 

1, 390, 873. 50 

2,032.870.00 

2.  853, 925. 60 

2,820,526.25 


The  foregoing  table  shows  the  rapid  increase  of  population,  and,  what  is  more  suggestive, 
it  indicates  what  is  to  be  expected  in  the  next  decade. 

In  the  next  ten  years,  if  the  population  increases  in  the  same  ratio,  it  will  require  $7,000,000 
to  run  the  schools  on  the  same  scale  and  for  the  same  school  term  as  now.  As  the  term 
is  not  as  long  as  required  by  the  Constitution,  and  as  the  scholastic  age  will  be  probably 
changed  to  include  all  betwetn  seven  and  twenty-one  years  of  age,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  in  18d7  over  $10,000,000  will  be  required  to  support  the  schools. 

This  makes  true  also  my  declaration  in  1882: 

The  problem  for  the  State  of  Texas  to  solv^e  is,  "  How  shall  she  educate  a  million 
of  children  in  the  next  decade  f 
11408— No.  6 11 
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Senator  Reagan  has  time  and  again  sent  to  the  desk  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  and  had  read  what  Oomptroller  McGail  has  to  say  aboat 
the  millions  of  acres  of  land  set  apart  for  the  education  of  the  children 
of  Texas.  Is  he  not  literally  carrying  ont  the  Scriptures — ^is  he  not,  lit- 
erally, "  When  the  children  cry  for  bread^^^  giving  them  a  stone  t 

If  the  teachers  of  Texas  are  paid,  if  Texas  can  educate  and  is  edu- 
cating her  children,  why  does  the  present  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction, Hon.  O.  n.  Cooper,  feel  called  on  to  write  letters  of  condo- 
lence to  the  teachers,  explaining  why  they  have  not  been  paidt 

But  in  reciting  these  cases  I  am  only  looking  at  this  thermometer. 
I  am  not  speaking  for  or  against  Texas.  I  am  simply  quoting  v^hat 
men  and  papers  in  position  have  to  say,  leaving  the  reader  to  deter- 
mine for  himself  if  it  is  a  fact  that  Texas  does  not  need  this  aid.  I 
said  in  the 

"BOSTON    INTERVIEW'* 

what  I  repeat  here  with  emphasis,  viz :  "  In  the  cities  of  Texas  the 
schools  areas  well  taught  as  in  Boston  or  anywhere.  Of  course,  these 
have  not  the  brick  and  mortar,  the  fine  school-buildings  that  you  have, 
but  we  have  the  same  people,  with  the  same  brains  as  your  people,  both 
as  teachers  and  pupils. 

"  The  trouble  is  in  the  country.  Only  sixteen  per  cent,  of  the  school 
population  are  in  the  cities;  eighty-four  per  cent,  are  in  the  country,  in 
the  sparsely-settled  country. 

''  The  cities  are  allowed  to  tax  themselves,  and  the  City  of  Fort  Worth 
began  in  1882  with  the  maximum,  50  cents  on  the  $100. 

'^I  desire  to  add  here  that  Fort  Worth  pays  the  same  salaries  to  the 
colored  teachers  for  teaching  the  colored  pupils  as  she  does  to  the  white 
teachers  for  teaching  white  pupils."    •    •    • 

There  is  still  another  reason  why  the  city  schools  are  so  successful, 
80  flourishing.    It  is  due  to  the  moral,  substantial,  financial  aid  of 

THE  PEABODY  FUND. 

This  trust  was  created  by  that  large-hearted  philanthropist,  George 
Peabody,  the  author  of  the  sentiment:  ^^  Education^  a  debt  dtie  from  pres- 
ent to  future  generations.^^ 

This  trust  has  been  wisely  and  judiciously  managed.  Its  head,  that 
Christian  patriot,  Hou.  Kobert  C.  VVinthrop,  has  time  and  again  seen 
fit  to  call  attention  to  the  necessity  of  Federal  aid  as  the  only  source  of 
suflBcienr  power  to  meet  the  demands  for  the  education  of  the  increas- 
ing number  of  illiterates. 

Hear  what  this  p:nind  old  man  bad  to  say  (annual  meeting  in  New 
York,  October,  1886) : 

It  has  now  been  more  than  six  years  since  the  attention  of  Congress  was  inyoked 
by  this  board  to  the  neceSvSity  of  national  aid  to  eduoation.  The  admirable  report  of 
our  associate,  Mr.  Stuart,  of  Virginia,  as  approved  and  signed  by  Chief  Justioe  Waite 
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Mid  Mr.  Evarts,  and  as  cordially  adopted  by  us  all,  was  dated  on  the  19tb  of  Febmary, 
1880.    ♦    •    • 

I  have  no  anthority,  and  no  disposition,  to  involve  others  of  this  board  in  any  re. 
sponsibility  for  the  views  which  I  may  express  on  this  subject ;  but  the  infirmities 
and  contingencies  of  advanced  age  render  me  unwilling  to  omit  the  avowal  once  more 
of  my  own  deep  feeling  that  the  safety  of  our  tree  institutions  imperatively  demands 
the  education  of  those  ignorant  masses  on  whom  the  elective  franchise  was  so  suddenly 
precipitated,  and  that  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  national  aid — ^from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  public  lands  or  otherwise. 

The  Peabody  Faud  distributed  during  its  last  fiscal  year  $62,365,  the 
Sain  Houston  Normal  Institute  receiving  $3,000  of  tbis  amount.  The 
amount  from  tbis  fund  to  tbis  institute  has  been  as  high  as  $7,000  a 
year.  The  Peabody  Fund  has  paid  the  salary  of  the  principal,  $3,000 
per  annum,  since  the  inception  of  the  institute.  For  what  the  Peabody 
Fund  and  the  State  have  done,  the  educational  interest  has  received 
since  the  inauguration  of  the  Sam  Houston  Normal  Institute  745  grad- 
uates, and  a  matriculation  of  1,203  students. 

This  same  Peabody  Fund  inaugurated  the  public  schools  of  Houston, 
by  paying  outright  $3,000  salary  for  the  first  superintendent;  it  has 
aided  all  the  city  schools  of  the  State;  has  paid  to  Texas  in  aiding  pub- 
lic school  interests  since  1870  $120,150,  and  $1,596,749  to  the  Southern 
States  since  1868. 

With  all  these  lights  before  them,  with  such  historic  facts  as  I  have 
enumerated,  it  does  seem  strange  that  Texas  should  oppose  aid  to 
others,  to  the  States  which  gave  her  her  real  existence. 

I  use  the  term  '*  real  existence^^  advisedly  and  purposely. 

And  while  those  opposing  this  measiure,  specially  the  Senators  from 
Texas,  may  feel  under  no  obligations  to  the  older  States,  I  will  hazard 
a  reminder — a  historical  fact  shall  go  into  the  records  of  this  discussion. 
I  wish  to  say  to  these  gentlemen  that  there  is  an  equity  in  this  matter. 
That  when  Texas  first  asserted  her  independence  of  Mexico  the  United 
States  purchased  the  Santa  F6  territory,  as  it  was  known,  at  a  cost  of 
$15,000,000,  or  Texas  would  have  been  without  money  to  meet  the  ordi- 
nary expenses  of  the  Republic.  She  would  have  enjoyed  a  penniless  in- 
dependence. 

Again,  u])on  annexation,  the  result  of  which  was  the  Mexican  War, 
the  United  States  furnished  of  the  regular  Army,  including  marines, 
42,515,  and  the  States'  volunteers  numbering  73,776,  or  an  aggregate  of 
116,321  men. 

The  total  cost  of  this  war,  in  blood  and  treasure,  was:  Killed  out- 
right, died  of  wounds,  and  wounded,  4,977  men,  with  an  expenditure  of 
$73,877,163.32  to  carry  on  the  war. 

There  should  be  added  to  this  the  indemnity  of  $18,000,000  to  meet 
claims  against  the  citizens  of  the  liepublic  of  Texas. 

Of  these  volunteers,  Louisiana  furnished  7,947,  nearly  one-tenth  of  the 
whole  and  within  71menof  as  many  as  Texas  herself  furnished.  The  Gulf 
States  particularly  were  liberal  in  their  contributions.    They  are  now 
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the  States  that  ask  Federal  aid.    Louisiana  and  Arkansas  are  the  geo- 
graphical sisters  of  Texas. 

Add  to  this  the  still  further  liberality  upon  the  part  of  the  United 
States.  Texas,  when  coraiug  into  the  Union,  was  allowed  to  reserve  all 
her  public  lauds.  No  other  State  had  such  a  concession.  Virginia  had 
given  hers  away  to  aid  the  General  Government.  There  is  to  me  in  the 
opposition  of  Texas  to  this  measure  an  inexplicable  inconsistency,  and 
hence,  with  one  other  thought,  or  rather  an  incident,  I  shall  dose  this 
address. 

Od  the  6th  of  April,  1887,  "  Memorial  Day  ^  in  Louisiana,  there  was 
unveiled  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans  an  equestrian  statue  of  that  distin- 
guished hero,  Albert  Sidney  Johnston.  There  were  present  from  all 
parties,  from  all  sections,  statesmen  and  warriors.  The  chief  of  the 
Confederacy  was  there,  and  evinced  by  his  presence  and  voice  his  high 
estimation  and  appreciation  of  the  devoted  and  self-sacrificing  hero  of 
the  *'  Lost  Cause." 

When  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  was  upon  the  field  of  Shiloh  and  about 
to  die,  he  called  General  Preston  to  him  and  said: 

"Preston,  when  I  die  I  want  a  handful  of  Texas  earth  upon  my 
breast." 

The  State  of  Texas  placed  a  "handful  of  Texas  earth"  upon  his 
breast. 

In  January,  1867,  the  remains  of  that  beloved  soldier  and  citizen 
were  brought  to  the  city  of  Austin  and  interred  in  the  State  cemetery 
at  the  State's  expense.  Last  summer  in  the  Grand  Opera  JBouse  of 
Topeka,  to  one  of  the  largest  an^l  most  intelligent  audiences  I  ever  saw, 
I  heard  William  Preston,  the  son,  say  (when  to  me  he  seemed  taller  and 
grander  and  more  eloquent  than  ever  before) : 

"  Teachers  of  the  United  States  :  I  pause,  when  I  salute  you  by  such 
a  title,  to  do  homage  to  the  tremendous  idea  embodied  in  it.  •  •  • 
When  I  was  at  Yale  College,  that  student  who  distinguished  himself 
by  taking  the  lowest  honor  at  the  Junior  Exhibition,  received  from  his 
grateful  classmates  a  '  wooden  spoon '  with  appropriate  remarks.  •  • 
Now,  Louisiana  is  the  most  illiterate  State  in  the  Union,  and  I  there- 
fore claim  for  her  the  '  wooilen  spoon'  in  the  great  Interstate  Educa- 
tional Exhibition.  •  •  •  Hut  what  better  can  we  expect,  with  a 
body  of  voters  forty-nine  per  cent,  of  whom  can  not  read  or  write  f 
Tliose  are  our  governors,  the  sovereign  people.  Must  we  not  surely  fall 
into  the  ditch  when  the  blind  lead  the  blind?  It  must  be  recollected, 
however,  that  this  electoral  body  was  not  created  by  our  own  choice, 
but  is  the  free  gift  of  the  Federal  Government.     •     •     • 

"  But  we  hear  these  young,  rich,  and  prosperous  States  of  the  North- 
west, whose  educational  systems  have  been  based  upon  the  bounty  of 
the  Federal  Goveriiinent,  saying  to  us,  *  If  the  Blair  bill  passes  it  will 
make  mendicants  of  you  all.  liely  on  yourselves  alone.'  To  us,  it  seems 
that  such  an  ar«fument  should  not  be  used  bv  the  beneficiaries  of  simi- 
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lar  grants,  or  that,  before  asing  it,  they  should  at  least,  on  a  fair  adjust- 
ment of  equities,  return  to  the  United  States  Treasury  the  value  of  the 
lands  received  by  themselves.  They  can  never  repay  the  untold  bene- 
fits of  a  fair  start  in  the  race  of  life,  the  gift  of  education  which  opened 
the  whole  realm  of  thought  to  the  humblest  voter.  Give  us  an  equal 
showing.  We  do  not  ask  it  in  forma  pauperis^  but  as  a  right.  I  need 
not  remind  you  that  the  very  spot  on  which  we  are  now  standing  was 
once  a  part  of  the  territory  of  Louisiana." 

Finally,  fellow  superintendents,  if  Texas  does  not  need  this  aid,  if 
Texas  does  not  want  it,  if  her  Repre8e.ntative8  in  Congress  can  not  con- 
scientiously vote  for  this  measure,  let  them  step  aside  when  the  vote  is 
taken.  Let  it  become  a  law  for  the  sake  of  old  Virginia,  of  Georgia, 
Alabama,  and  our  nearer  relations,  Arkansas  and  Louisiana,  that  are 
not  only  needing — demanding  it  of  right,  but  are  asking  this  aid 
through  their  Senators,  their  representatives  in  state  and  church,  in 
school  and  college. 

For  the  sake  of  "  William  Preston,"  the  son  of  Albert  Sidney  John- 
ston, let  this  bill  pass,  become  a  law  speedily,  that  something  may  be 
done  to  relieve  our  neighbors,  aye  our  brothers  and  our  sisters,  of  this 
increasing  curse  of  illiteracy. 


<   li  ih   ■'■ahiiiii'  I    . 
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Department  of  the  Interiob, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C,  November  8,  1888. 

The  Honorable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

WojShington,  D.  C: 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  herewith  a  monograph  npon  the 
History  of  Education  in  Florida,  by  Prof.  George  Gary  Bush,  Ph.  D. 
(Heidelberg). 

This  is  one  of  the  series  of  Contributions  to  American  Educational 
History,  edited  by  Prof.  Herbert  B.  Adams,  Ph.  D.,  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  the  preparation  of  which  you  approved  by  your  letter  of 
March  20, 1888. 

This  monograph,  though  written  to  accompany  the  series  of  histor- 
ical papers  upon  higher  education  in  the  United  States,  treats  not  alone 
of  higher  education  in  Florida.  Its  purpose  is  to  set  forth,  in  addition, 
the  growth  and  development  of  the  school  system  of  the  State,  and  to 
emphasize  particularly  the  rapid  advance  made  in  all  educational  matters 
during  the  past  decade. 

Beginning  with  the  earliest  organized  efforts  to  furnish  instruction 
under  the  auspices  of  educational  societies,  and  the  attempt  to  intro- 
duce the  system  of  Fellenberg,  a  review  is  given  of  the  journals  of  the 
Legislature  previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  1868,  and 
such  facts  are  presented  as  bear  upon  the  subject  of  education.  The 
legal  organization  of  the  school  system,  as  it  existed  previous  to  the 
Civil  War,  is  thus  shown,  together  with  the  history  of  the  school  lands 
donated  to  the  State,  and  the  funds  by  which  the  schools  were  in  part 
or  wholly  sustained. 

The  point  is  made  that  the  early  legislation  with  reference  to  schools, 
though  effected  largely  by  men  of  wealth,  was  for  the  benefit  princi- 
pall}'  of  the  children  of  the  poor. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  establishment  in  1852  of  the  first  public 
school  to  be  sustained  by  a  tax  levied  upon  individual  property,  and 
(thougU  110  uniform  system  had  been  secured)  to  the  great  improvement 
made  during  this  decade  in  the  condition  of  the  schools. 
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The  War  era  passed,  the  elaborate  system  of  common  schools  pr9vid6d 
for  m  the  State  Constitution  of  1868,  and  by  legislative  acts  in  1869^  is 
reviewed  at  length,  and  the  substance  of  these  provisions  embodied  in 
the  monograph. 

The  favor  with  which  the  system  was  apparently  received,  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  State  board  and  the  county  boards  were  organ- 
ized and  entered  upon  their  duties,  are  touched  upon,  and  then  a  his- 
tory is  given  of  the  development  of  the  system,  of  the  opposition  which 
it  later  encountered,  of  the  lack  of  competent  teachers,  as  also  of  school 
buildings  and  school  funds,  until  an  era  of  brighter  promise  is  reached. 
From  that  period,  less  than  a  decade  ago,  the  progress  made  in  public 
school  education  has  been  most  satisfactory,  and  it  is  shown  that  the 
aggregate  results  will  bear  favorable  comparison  with  the  educational 
statistics  of  any  of  the  States.  Statistics  are  given  which  place  in  con- 
trast the  earlier  and  later  years,  and  exhibit  the  rapid  increase  in  the 
number  of  schools,  in  pupils,  and  funds.  Mention  is  made  of  the  valua- 
ble aid  rendered  to  the  State  by  annual  contributious  from  the  Peabody 
Fund  and  other  agencies  organized  for  like  purposes. 

The  duties  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Instruction  and  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  of  the  county  boards  and  county  superintendent, 
of  the  local  trustees,  and  the  teachers  employed  in  the  common  schools 
are  defined,  and  the  relations  they  sustain  to  one  another  indicated. 

The  admirable  work  done  by  Northern  societies,  by  the  State,  and 
by  the  agent  of  the  Peabody  Fund  for  the  education  of  the  freedmen, 
from  the  year  in  which  the  War  closed  until  schools  for  colored*  chil- 
dren were  placed  upon  an  equal  footing  with  the  other  schools  of  the 
State,  is  traced  at  some  length,  while  the  eagerness  of  the  freedmen  to 
learn  and  the  ])rogress  they  have  made  is  noted,  and  a  history  of  some 
of  the  more  important  schools  established  for  them  is  briefly  given. 

During  the  past  five  years  nothing  else  has  done  so  much  to  elevate 
the  standard  of  education  in  Florida  as  the  efficient  aid  rendered  by 
teachers'  institutes  and  normal  schools.  These  instrumentalities,  which 
owe  their  success,  in  large  measure,  to  the  earnest  labors  and  wise 
supervision  of  the  present  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  are 
described  and  their  importance  to  the  existing  educational  system  ac- 
kuowledgeil. 

Keference  is  next  made  to  the  academies  established  before  the  War, 
and  to  the  present  condition  of  the  high  schools,  which,  with  a  single 
exception,  do  not  compare  favorably  with  schools  of  like  name  in  the 
older  States. 

With  a  statement  of  the  public  lands  received  from  the  National 
Government  for  the  establishment  of  "two  seminaries  of  learning" 
and  an  agricultural  college  and  university,  the  pa])er  takes  up  the  his- 
tory of  secondary  and  higher  education.  This  begins  with  £ln  act  of 
the  Legislature  in  1851,  in  which  it  is  provided  that  *Two  seminaries  of 
JearniDf^  shall  be  established,  one  upon  the  east,  the  other  upon  thQ 
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west  side  of  the  Sawannee  Eiver. "  These  seminaries  were  located,  the 
one  at  Ocala  (later  removed  to  Gainesville),  the  other  at  Tallahassee, 
and  long  remained  the  only  public  high  schools  in  Florida.  Historical 
sketches  of  these  institutions  are  introduced,  showing  the  work  accom- 
plished by  them,  their  financial  resources,  the  condition  of  the  academic 
buildings  and  grounds,  their  educational  appliances,  and  the  character 
and  attainments  of  their  boards  of  instruction. 

No  public  institution  of  Florida  has  passed  through  so  many  vicissi- 
tudes or  sufifered  so  much  for  the  lack  of  friends  as  the  State  Agricult- 
ural College.  The  endeavor  has  been  made  in  this  monograph  to  present 
with  impartiality  the  facts  of  its  history,  including  the  acts  of  various 
Legislatures  with  reference  to  its  location,  establishment,  board  of  man- 
agement, and  finances ;  and  evidence  is  adduced  to  show  that  it  is  now 
well  worthy  of  the  patronage  of  the  State,  possessing  as  it  does  an  able 
and  energetic  faculty,  commodious  buildings  and  grounds,  collections  in 
natural  history,  mineralogy,  and  geology,  a  well-equipped  laboratory, 
an  experimental  station  furnished  with  excellent  appliances  for  the  study 
of  agriculture,  and  a  manual  training  school,  which  affords  practice  in 
working  in  wood  and  metal  and  the  best  facilities  for  draughting  and  de- 
signing. A  page  is  devoted  to  the  Florida  University,  with  its  meteoric 
appearance  and  brief  history. 

The  remainder  of  the  paper  is  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  colleges 
founded  and  sustained  by  various  religious  societies,  to  which  are  added 
a  brief  mention  of  the  State  Institute  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf,  and  ref- 
erences to  certain  schools  whose  aim  is  to  furnish  a  good  secondary  edu* 
cation. 

Of  the  denominational  colleges,  Eollins  College  at  Winter  Park  and 
De  Land  University  at  De  Land,  are  placed  in  the  first  rank  of  the  higher 
educational  institutions  of  the  State,  and  their  history,  as  herewith  pre* 
sented,  shows  that  in  the  quality  of  their  work,  the  devotion  of  friends, 
and  increasing  resources,  promise  is  given  of  a  successful  future. 

I  beg  leave  to  recommend  the  publication  of  this  paper  as  a  Circular 
of  Information,  and  to  subscribe  myself. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

N.  H.  R.  Dawson, 

Com7nis8ioner. 
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HISTORY   OF   EDUCATION   IN 

FLORIDA. 


The  present  edacational  system  of  Florida  has  been  created  since  the 
formation  of  the  Constitution  of  1868.  Previoas  to  that  period  there 
was  lack  of  organization,  and  the  facilities  afforded  for  obtaining  an 
education  were  inadequate  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  rapidly  increasing 
population.  During  the  past  twenty  years  the  material  progress  of  the 
State,  though  very  great,  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  advance  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  education.  This  statement  finds  its  confirmation 
principally  in  the  history  of  the  past  five  years,  during  which,  not  alone 
the  public  school  system  has  been  perfected,  but  educational  advan- 
tages of  the  highest  order  have  been  placed  within  the  reach  of  all. 

The  question  may  well  be  asked  why,  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War, 
Florida  did  not  proceed  more  quickly  to  the  establishment  of  schools. 
It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  it  was  due  to  her  poverty,  or  to  the  vast- 
ness  of  her  undeveloped  territory  and  the  sparseness  of  her  population. 
There  were  other  reasons  of  greater  import,  which  grew  out  of  the  in- 
heritance received  from  the  established  order  before  the  War.  This 
led  the  people  to  adopt  ideas  respecting  education  that  had  prevailed 
in  the  earlier  history  of  the  State.  Moreover,  it  blinded  their  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  the  leaven  of  a  new  spirit  was  at  work,  and,  though  many 
barriers  were  in  the  way  of  its  rapid  development,  that  nothing  would  be 
able  to  arrest  permanently  its  progress.  Here  again  was  the  old  battle 
of  age  with  impetuous  but  clear-sighted  youth.  The  adherents  of  the 
new  order  were  sure  to  win,  but  their  success  was  greatly  promoted  by 
the  addition  to  their  number  of  a  large  body  of  settlers  from  other  States, 
who  brought  with  them  broad  views  of  the  importance  to  the  State  of 
affording  the  opportunity  for  the  highest  intellectual  training. 

Thus  the  entire  system  of  education  was  changed,  and  the  benefits 
resulting  therefrom  have  since  continued  to  receive  wide  acknowledg- 
ment. The  old  order  was  well-nigh  void  of  any  system  5  the  new  order 
has  adopted  the  most  advanced  methods  known  to  our  time.  It  has 
learned  that  the  only  way  to  have  efficient  schools  is  to  provide  efficient 
teachers.  Hence,  normal  igchools  for  both  the  white  and  colored  popu- 
lation have  been  established  and  supported  by  the  State,  and  teachers' 
institutes,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, are  regularly  held  in  many  of  the  counties. 
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Until  within  a  very  brief  period  there  were  no  studies  pursued  in  the 
schools  that  would  b6  classed  under  the  higher  education.  By  the  strict- 
est definition  there  is  doubtless  still  very  little  collegiate  instruction; 
but  so  great  has  been  the  advance  in  all  educational  work,  and  so  hope- 
ful is  the  promise  for  the  future,  that  Florida  well  deserves  to  have  her 
progress  in  this  respect  placed  beside  that  of  other  and  more  favored 
States  of  the  Union.  More  than  in  most  other  States  is  the  history  of 
higher  education  intertwined  with  that  of  the  secondary  and  common 
schools,  and  very  unsuccessful,  as  it  appears  to  the  writer,  would  be 
the  attempt  at  the  present  time  to  write  a  history  of  the  first  which 
should  not  include  a  history  of  all. 

FLORIDA  EDUCATION  SOCIETY. 

In  Volume  I  of  the  American  Annals  of  Education,  published  in  Bos- 
ton in  1831,  the  following  notice  appears  with  reference  to  one  of  the 
earliest  literary  movements  in  Florida :  "  An  important  step  has  been 
taken  by  some  friends  of  education — the  organization  of  a  society,  ar- 
ranged upon  substantially  the  same  plan  as  a  State  lyceum.'^  This  was 
called  the  Florida  Education  Society,  and  was  organized  at  Tallahas- 
see, January  23, 1831.  Its  object  was  to  collect  and  diffuse  information 
on  the  subject  of  education,  and  endeavor  to  procure  the  establishment 
of  such  a  general  system  of  instruction  as  would  be  suited  to  the  wants 
and  condition  of  the  Territory.  A  membership  fee  was  required,  direct- 
ors appointed,  and  monthly  and  tri-monthly  meetings  arranged  for. 
Steps  were  also  taken  to  organize  branch  societies,  and  the  delegates 
and  secretaries  of  the  latter  were  required  to  report  to  the  parent  soci- 
ety all  the  information  they  could  obtain  relative  to  education  in  their 
respective  districts.    Later  in  the  year  the  Governor  of  the  Territory 

.  was  authorized  by  law  to  appoint  three  commissioners,  whose  duty  was 
to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  schools,  the  wants  of  the  people  re. 
specting  education,  and  ascertain  the  number  of  schools,  qualifications 
of  teachers,  branches  taught,  mode  of  instruction,  and  the  number  of 
children  favored  with  and  destitute  of  the  means  of  education.  They 
were  to  report  upon  the  "  best  system  of  education  and  the  best  means 
of  carrying  the  system  into  full  efi'ect." 

lu  the  same  year  and  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  Florida  Education  Society, 
which  had  awakened  such  general  interest  throughout  the  State,  a 
ladies'  educational  society  was  formed  and  a  zeal  for  intellectual  im- 
provement manifested,  such  as  is  rarely  seen  in  a  newly  settled  region. 
At  this  time  the  agricultural  or  manual  labor  schools  established  by 
Fellenberg  in  Switzerland  were  finding  many  admirers  in  America. 
Through  the  recommendation  of  the  education  society  a  few  of  the 
citizens  of  Tallahassee  decided  to  organize  a  "Fellenberg"  school.  In 
the  American  Quarterly  Register  for  Maj',  1832,  appears  this  record : 
''Five  individuals  have  agreed,  if  it  can  be  done  at  an  expense  within 

their  means,  to  purchase  a  small  tract  of  laud  and  form  a  small  manual 
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labor  school  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tallahassee.  A  teacher 
is  to  be  employed  to  take  charge  of  the  limited  number  of  pupils ;  suita- 
ble buildings  are  to  be  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  teacher 
and  pupils,  who  are  to  board  together,  with  as  little  connection  as  possi- 
ble with  the  inhabitants  in  the  vicinity.  The  pupils  will  be  required  to 
devote  a  certain  number  of  hours  daily  to  agricultural  and  mechanical 
employments  of  the  simplest  kinds.  No  pupil  will  be  admitted  except 
with  the  consent  of  the  teacher  and  each  of  the  proprietors,  nor  sufifered 
to  remain  in  the  school  unless  he  submits  to  all  its  regulations.  The 
studies,  at  the  commencement,  are  to  be  coniined  to  the  usual  branches 
of  a  good  English  education,  including  mechanics,  botany,  chemistry, 

etc." 

'    This  project  met  with  such  favor  that  between  six  and  seven  hundred 

dollars  were  subscribed,  to  be  paid  annually,  besides  a  free  offering  of 

as  much  land  as  might  be  needed.    It  was  thought  that,  if  the  lands 

set  apart  by  Congress  for  a  seminary  and  for  common  schools  could  be 

appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  Fellenberg  schools,  ample  funds  would 

soon  be  in  hand  to  inaugurate  successfully  the  new  system. 

The  branch  of  the  educational  society  established  in  St.  Augustine 
reported  an  "  alarming  neglect  of  education  in  the  Territory  since  the 
cession  ; "  that  by  most  the  matter  was  viewed  with  indifference ;  and 
that  the  obstacles  which  the  scattered  population  presented  rendered 
the  establishing  of  even  a  limited  system  of  common  schools  extremely 
difficult,  if  not  impracticable.  There  were  then  (1832)  341  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen,  but  only  137  of  these  were  receiving 
any  school  instruction.  An  attempt  was  made  to  establish  a  free 
school,  and  though  at  first  greatly  encouraged,  there  is  no  evidence  that 
either  this  project  or  the  more  important  one  at  Tallahassee  was  ever 
carried  to  a  successful  termination.  At  this  time  meetings  resembling 
lyceums  were  held  in  St.  Augustine  for  discussion  and  mutual  improve- 
ment, which  called  forth  "  the  resources  of  every  individual  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community." 

Unfortunately  the  ardor  of  this  progressive  spirit  of  which  we  have 
spoken  seems  to  have  been  soon  quenched.  In  a  brief  time  the  Florida 
Education  Society  and  its  auxiliaries  ceased  to  exist,  and  no  others 
were  established  in  their  place.^  Could  some  wise  system  of  education 
have  found  encouragement  and  been  developed  so  as  to  have  kept  pace 
with  the  growth  of  the  Territory  and  State,  it  might  have  secured  for 
Florida  an  educational  rank  not  inferior  to  that  of  any  commonwealth 
in  the  Union. 

EARLY  LEGISLATION  AFFECTING  PRIMARY  EDUCATION. 

A  review  of  the  journals  of  the  Legislature,  previous  to  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution  of  1868,  will  help  us  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the 

*  A  Historical  Society  was  organized  in  St.  Angustine  in  1856,  but  it  was  shortlived. 
This  is  much  to  be  regretted,  as  Florida  furnishes  a  fruitful  field  for  historical  r^- 
9earcb. 
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interest  taken  by  the  people  of  Florida  in  the  matter  of  edacation.  lu 
December,  1835,  while  Florida  was  still  a  Territory,  ^<  the  register  of 
the  land  office  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  selecting  and  secnring  the 
various  lands  granted  by  Congress  for  schools,  seminaries,  and  other 
purposes.''  By  act  of  March  2, 1839,  three  school  trustees  were  or- 
dered to  be  chosen  in  each  township.  They  were  to  have  the  care  of  the 
sixteenth  section  lands  in  their  township,  lease  the  same,  and  apply  the 
rents  or  profits  for  the  benefit  of  the  common  schools;  and,  in  case  such 
schools  did  not  exist,  it  was  their  duty  to  organize  and  support  them. 
In  March,  1843,  these  duties  were  intrusted  to  the  sheriffs  of  counties, 
who  were  commissioned  to  give  special  care  to  the  education  of  the 
poor  children  of  the  county.  But  the  legal  organization  of  the  school 
system,  as  it  existed  previous  to  the  Civil  War,  was  substantially  ef- 
fected by  the  act  of  1839,  already  referred  to,  to  which  amendments 
were  made  in  1840,  1844,  and  1845.  As  amended,  the  old  school  law 
provided  not  only  for  township  trustees  to  look  after  the  raising  of  a 
revenue  from  the  sixteenth  section  school  lands,  and  its  application  to 
the  establishment  and  support  of  common  schools,  but  also  for  at  least 
a  partial  supervision  of  the  acts  of  these  trustees  by  the  judges  of  pro» 
bate,  who  were  to  serve  as  superintendents  of  common  schools  in  their 
respective  counties.  They  were  to  see  that  the  sixteenth  section  lands 
were  held  inviolate  for  the  use  of  schools ;  to  receive  and  appropriate  the 
money  derived  from  them ;  and  attend  to  all  matters  connected  with 
the  advancement  of  education.  The  trustees  were  required  to  report  to 
the  judges,  on  or  before  the  first  Monday  in  December  of  each  year, 
the  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  township,  the  number  of 
children  of  both  sexe's,  the  different  branches  taught,  and  such  other 
information  as  might  pertain  to  the  welfare  of  the  schools.  The  judges 
were  to  consolidate  the  returns  and  forward  their  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  by  whom  it  was  laid  before  the  General  Assembly  of 
Florida.  Beyond  the  revising  of  these  reports  by  the  Secretary  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  State  exercised  any  supervision  over  her  schools, 
or  that  there  was  any  law  which  required  that  the  schools  established 
out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  township  school  lands  should  be  free  to  all, 
or  any  provision  for  a  tax  on  property  or  persons  for  their  support.  It 
is  probable  that  they  were  of  brief  annual  duration,  and  attended 
mainly,  if  not  wholly-,  by  children  of  the  poor,  except  in  those  cases 
where  the  latter  were  placed  in  other  schools  and  their  tuition  fees  paid 
out  of  the  public  school  fund. 

In  1849  an  act  was  passed  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  com- 
mon schools,  whose  doors  should  be  open  only  to  white  children.  In 
the  same  year  the  Legislature  provided  that  the  school  fund  should  con- 
sist of  the  proceeds  from  the  school  lands,  and  five  per  cent,  of  the  net  re- 
ceipts from  other  lands  granted  by  Congress;  also  the  proceeds  from  all 
estates,  real  or  personal,  escheating  to  the  State,  and  from  all  property 
found  on  the  coast  or  shores  of  the  State,    In  1850  the  counties  were 
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authorized  to  provide  by  taxation  for  tbe  support  of  schools,  but  the 
atnoant  levied  coald  not  exceed  four  dollars  annually  for  each  child  of 
school  age.  The  school  fund  was  also  enlarged  by  all  moneys  received 
by  the  State  from  the  sale  of  slaves  under  the  act  of  1829. 

THE  SCHOOL  LANDS. 

It  was  not  the  original  intention  that  the  sixteenth  section  lands  should 
be  sold  and  merged  into  a  common  fund,  but  rather  that  by  rental,  or 
by  the  interest  on  the  purchase-money  if  sold,  such  section  should  con- 
^r  its  benefits  upon  the  township  alone  to  which  it  belonged.  Ac- 
cordingly the  Governor  and  Legislative  Council  were  authorized  by  act  of 
Congress  to  take  possession  of  the  school  lands  thus  reserved,  and  rent 
or  lease  them  for  the  support  of  common  schools  in  the  township  5  but 
as  far  as  can  be  ascertained  only  one  township  ever  organized  to  get 
the  benefit  of  the  act.  As  the  sixteenth  section  lands  that  were  valuable 
were,  in  the  days  preceding  the  abolition  of  slavery,  mostly  in  the  hands 
of  men  who  had  no  need  of  assistance  in  educating  their  children,  and 
who  were,  as  a  rule,  too  proud  to  receive  it  5  and  as,  in  other  townships 
less  fertile,  where  the  population  was  sparse  and  the  settlers  generally 
poor,  these  lands  had  little  intrinsic  value,  and  no  value  at  all  for  the 
purpose  named  in  the  act,  the  result  was  that  this  law  wrought  injus- 
tice, since  its  benefits  accrued  to  the  rich  and  not  to  the  poor.  The  Leg- 
islature, therefore,  directed  that  the  lands  thus  reserved  should  be  sold 
and  the  fund  consolidated.  This  act,  done  in  most  part  by  men  of 
wealth,  was  highly  commendable,  as  it  was  practically  a  concession  by 
them  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  Though  considerable  time  was  con- 
sumed in  making  the  transfer  and  patenting  these  lands  to  the  State,  * 
yet  as  early  as  the  years  1852-54,  on  the  journals  of  the  Legislature, 
will  be  found  the  biennial  report  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  with  full  statistics  respecting  the  school  fund,  the  sales  of 
school  lands,  the  investment  of  the  proceeds,  and  the  apportionment  of 
the  interest  among  the  counties  according  to  the  number  of  children 
of  school  age.  The  apportionment,  however,  was  so  small,  amounting 
to  only  thirty  cents  per  capita,  that  it  was  probably  of  little  practical  ben- 
efit anywhere.  At  first  few  counties  organized  so  as  to  pat  the  school 
system  into  operation,  and  only  two  contributed  anything  from  the 
county  treasury  to  augment  the  sum  received  from  the  State.  By  a  re- 
vision of  the  common  school  law  in  1853  the  apportionments  were  placed 
in  the  hands  of  county  commissioners,  who  were  authorized  to  take 
from  the  county  treasury  such  sum  as  they  might  deem  necessary  for 
the  support  of  the  schools.  As  these  oflScials  were  not  required  to  ac- 
count to  any  one  for  their  disposition  of  the  fund,  it  generally  happened 
that  it  was  distributed  among  the  teachers  of  private  schools  according 
as  their  necessities  demanded.  It  may  readily  be  inferred  that  in  the 
midst  of  this  chaos  of  affairs  with  respect  to  administration,  there  was 
as  yet  no  common  school  system.    But  still,  even  in  these  years  there 
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was  some  progress,  for  though  the  sales  of  land  might  be  small,  yet  they 
formed  the  basis  of  a  fund,  inviolate  and  perpetual,  which  was  to  in- 
crease from  year  to  year  and  lend  more  and  more  help  towards  the  edu- 
cation of  the  children  of  the  State. 

TAXATION  FOR  THE  SUPPORT  OP  SCHOOLS. 

As  early  as  1852  another  movement  had  been  set  on  foot  by  the  Hon. 
D.  S.  Walker,  since  Governor  of  the  State,  and  now  Judge  of  the  Cir- 
cuit Court.  By  him  the  idea  was  conceived  of  a  public  school  for  white 
children  that  should  be  sustained  by  a  tax  levied  upon  the  property  of 
the  city  where  he  resided  (Tallahassee).  Through  his  influence  such  a 
school  was  established  and  successfully  conducted,  and  this  is  worthy 
of  mention,  since  it  was  among  the  earliest  attempts  in  the  South  to 
support  schools  by  taxation. 

In  1858  the  Superintendent  reports  that  there  were  20,855  Children  of 
school  age ;  that  the  amount  of  interest  apportioned  to  the  counties  was 
$6,542.60;  and  that  "a  few  of  the  counties  were  taking  hold  of  the  matter 
of  schools  and  engaging  teachers,  but  usually  for  a  term  of  only  three 
months."  He  states  it  as  his  conviction  that  public  schools  supported  by 
taxation  were  not  only  superior  to  private  ones  heretofore  patronized,  but 
that  the  cost  to  the  individual  tax-payer  did  not  equal  half  the  amount  of 
his  former  tuition  fees;  and  that  in  addition  to  this,  and  of  even  greater 
value,  was  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  children  were  in  school.  It  is  evi- 
dent from  the  history  of  Florida  during  the  decade  ending  with  1860,  that  a 
sentiment  favorable  to  free  public  schools  was  developing,  and  that  it 
was  in  great  part  checked,  or  its  further  growth  rendered  impossible, 
*  by  the  events  of  the  following  years.  Still,  even  during  the  Civil  War, 
the  State  and  its  officers  earnestly  devised  plans  and  labored  for  the 
perfecting  of  a  system  of  public  schools ;  yet  little  progress  could  be 
made,  as  the  thoughts  and  energies  of  the  people  were  absorbed  in  the 
conflict  inHpending.  In  the  Constitution  of  the  State  framed  immedi- 
ately after  the  close  of  the  War  an  article  was  incorporated  which  was 
designed  to  secure  to  the  schools  of  the  State  the  income  derived  from 
the  '*  school  lands.''  But  the  turbulent  days  of  reconstruction  were  un- 
favorable to  the  development  of  any  deep  interest  in  education,  and, 
accordingly,  no  effective  legislation  with  reference  to  schools  was  secured 
until  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  1868,  and  the  passage  of  the 
school  law  of  1869. 

THE  NEW  SCHOOL  LAW. 

According  to  this  law  the  State  assumed  the  education  of  all  her  chil- 
dren without  distinction  or  preference.  The  Legislature,  as  authorized 
b>  tlie  Constitution,  established  a  uniform  system  of  common  schools. 
It  provided  for  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  whose  term  of  office 
should  be  four  years.  It  ordered  the  forming  of  a  school  fund  out  of  the 
/oJJowing  sources:  ''The  proceeds  of  all  lauds  that  have  been  or  may 
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hereafter  be  granted  the  State  by  the  United  States  for  edacational 
purposes;  appropriatious  by  the  State;  the  proceeds  of  lands  or  other 
property  which  may  accrue  to  the  State  by  escheat  or  forfeiture ;  the 
proceeds  of  all  property  granted  to  the  State  when  the  purpose  of  such 
grant  shall  not  be  specified;  all  moneys  which  may  be  paid  as  an  exemp- 
tion from  military  duties;  all  fines  collected  under  the  penal  laws  of 
the  State;  such  portion  of  the  per  capita  tax^  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
law  for  educational  purposes;  and  25  per  centum  of  the  sales  of  public 
lands  which  are  now  or  may  hereafter  be  owned  by  the  State."  Only 
the  income  derived  from  this  fund  could  be  used,  and  this  must  be  ap- 
plied to  aid  in  the  maintenance  of  common  schools  and  to  the  purchase 
of  books  and  suitable  ai)paratu8.  The  law  further  provided  that  there 
should  be  an  annual  school  tax  of  not  less  than  one  mill  on  the  dollar  of 
all  taxable  property  in  the  State ;  moreover,  that  each  county  should  be 
required  to  add  to  this  for  the  support  of  schools  a  sum  not  less  than 
one-half  the  amount  apportioned  to  each  county  for  that  year  from  the 
income  of  the  common  school  fund.^  The  income  of  the  fund  was  or- 
dered to  be  distributed  among  the  several  counties  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  children  residing  therein  between  the  ages  of  four^  and 
twenty-one  years;*  but  the  neglect  of  any  school  district  (i.  e.,  of  any 
county)  to  maintain  a  schooler  schools  for  at  least  three  months  in  the 
year  should  work  a  forfeiture  of  its  portion  of  the  common  school  fund 
during  such  neglect.  It  provided  also  for  a  board  of  education,  whose 
duties  were  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Legislature.* 

The  school  law  of  1869  was  received  with  great  favor,  and  no  time 
was  lost  in  putting  it  into  operation.  Nearly  every  member  of  the  Leg- 
islature had  been,  or  now  became,  its  earnest  advocate,  and  even  before 
they  left  for  their  homes  they  took  steps  to  initiate  the  work  of  organ- 
ization in  every  county.  The  law  required  that  State  and  county  super- 
intendents be  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  approved  by  the  Senate ; 

>  By  the  Constitution  of  IHtUt  the  tines  and  the  per  capita  tax,  in  addition  to  the 
coanty's  proportion  of  the  income  from  the  State  school  fnnd  and  the  ''miU  tax/' 
are  ordered  to  form  a  part  of  the  county  school  fund,  to  he  disbursed  by  the  county 
board  of  public  instruction  '^solely  for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  public  free 
schools." 

«Art.  XII,  Sec.  8,  of  the  Constitution  of  ISS6  orders  that  each  county  be  required  to 
*<  assess  and  collect  annually  for  the  support  of  public  free  schools  therein  a  tax  of  not 
less  than  3  mills  nor  more  than  5  mills  on  the  dollar  of  all  taxable  property  in  the 
same."  • 

'By  the  now  Constitution  six  and  twenty-one  years. 

*  Exception  was  to  be  made  **  in  favor  of  small  schools  in  neighborhoods  where  the 
namber  of  youth  who  should  attend  is  small  and  their  average  attendance  at  school 
ranges  high.'' 

•This,  with  a  few  UHHlifi  cat  ions,  is  still  in  force,  having  proved  itself  one  of  the 
best  school  laws  of  this  country.  It  was  largely  framed  by  Hon.  C.  Thurston  Chase, 
State  Superintendent  of  Schools,  after  he  had  made  a  study  of  the  difierent  school  sys- 
tems of  the  older  States,  and  consulted  with  some  of  their  most  eminent  educators  and 
school  officers. 
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that  the  board  of  instraction  for  each  coanty,  to  consist  of  five  members, 
be  recom mended  by  the  representatives  of  the  coanty  and  appointed 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education  on  the  nomination  of  the  State  Saper- 
intendent.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  recommendations  for  boards  of  public 
instruction  were  received,  as  provided  by  law^  the  appointments  were 
made.  Where  county  superintendents  had  been  appointed  and  bad 
qualified,  organizations  were  speedily  effected.  In  other  cases  tempo- 
rary organizations  were  formed,  and  the  names  of  persons  suitable  for 
superintendents  sent  in  to  the  Governor  for  appointment.  Thus,  in  a 
brief  time,  after  long  years  of  waiting,  Florida  inaugurated  a  system  of 
education. 

TIME  NEEDED  TO   DEVELOP  THE  NEW  SYSTEM. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  important  movement  met  with 
no  opposition.  To  some,  any  system,  or  lack  of  system,  when  shielded 
by  the  usage  of  years,  comes  to  have  a  value  and  sacredness  out  of  all 
proportion  to  its  rightful  claims.  Thus  it  happened  that,  through  bitter 
opposition  on  the  part  of  a  fevi^,  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the 
school  law  were  not  speedily  realized.  The  Commissioner  for  1870  re- 
ports that  the  new  system  "  has  made  little  or  no  progress,  notwith- 
standing the  ability  and  utmost  endeavors  of  the  newly-appointed  Su- 
perintendent ; "  and  adds  that  "education  encounters  fearful  obstacles." 
Less  than  one-fifth  of  the  children  and  youth  between  four  and  twenty- 
one  years  were  then  enrolled  in  the  public  schools.  The  Superintendent, 
in  a  more  hopeful  spirit,  says  that  the  schools  are  rapidly  gaining  favor 
with  the  people,  and  "  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  system 
will  triumph,  and,  becoming  apart  of  the  permanent  policy  of  the  State, 
will  endure  to  bless  through  party  changes  and  successive  administra- 
tions." The  agent  of  the  Peabody  Fund  says  of  it  in  1872 :  "  During 
the  three  years  of  its  history  it  has  had  unusual  difficulties  to  contend 
with,  but  a  great  advance  has  been  made,  and  it  is  gaining  rapidly  in 
popular  esteem.  What  some  of  those  difficulties  were  can  be  understood 
when  it  is  known  that  in  many  counties,  in  1869  there  was  an  almost 
total  lack  of  school-houses ;  added  to  this  was  the  small  number  of  com- 
petent teachers  and  the  insufficiency  of  the  school  funds.  One  county 
reports  that  previous  to  1869  '*  the  schools  were  kept  in  small  cabins, 
out-bouses,  and  sometimes  iu  dwellings,  by  itinerant  teachers  who 
scarcely  ever  professed  to  teach  anything  higher  than  Webster's  Spell- 
ing-Book,  and  arithmetic  as  far  as  compound  numbers." 

During  the  years  1808  and  1869  the  General  Government,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  $52,600,  caused  some  twenty  school  buildings  to  be  built,  which 
accommodated  about  2,500  pupils.  In  the  decade  beginning  with  the 
year  1870  many  of  the  more  prominent  towns  of  the  State  of  Florida 
(reaching  one  year  to  the  number  of  sixteen)  received  from  the  Peabody 
Fund  donations  for  the  support  of  schools,  varying  in  amount  from  two 
hundred  to  one  thousand  four  hundred  dollars  each. 
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In  the  report  of  schools  for  1874  (a  very  able  and  suggestive  paper 
by  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Hon.  Samuel  B.  McLiu,  who  was  acting 
Superintendent),  the  school  question  is  very  fully  considered.  "Half 
a  decade  ago,''  he  says,  **  there  were  no  schools  outside  a  few  of  the 
larger  towns  or  cities.  We  have  now  nearly  six  hundred,  scattered 
throughout  the  State.  They  are  springing  up  by  the  highways  and  by- 
ways as  pledges  of  future  improvement  and  progress.  •  •  •  This  is 
a  revolution  that  cannot  go  backward.  It  creates  its  own  momentum. 
It  moves  by  a  power  within  itself,  and  strikes  out  the  light  and  heat  of  its 
own  vitality."  A  law  enacted  in  1872  provided  that  all  elementary  schools 
should  be  graded,  and  divided  into  primary,  intermediate,  and  gram- 
mar, and  that  the  branches  taught  be  confined  to  spelling,  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  geography;  and  history;  but  up  to  1877  little  re- 
gard had  been  paid  to  the  law,  except  by  such  schools  as.  were  aided 
by  the  Peabody  Fund.  These  were  uniformly  graded  and  the  school 
year  lengthened  to  ten  mouths.  In  the  years  following  1877  the  system 
of  grading  was  rapidly  adopted,  and  it  now  generally  prevails. 

The  record  of  the  progress  made  by  the  public  schools,  more  particu- 
larly since  1880,  forms  a  very  bright  page  in  the  history  of  Florida. 
Each  year  has  chronicled  a  steady  advance,  and  the  aggregate  results 
will  bear  favorable  comparison  with  the  educational  statistics  of  any 
other  State.  The  Superintendent  has  been  able  to  report  a  gratifying 
progress  in  nearly  every  particular ;  in  the  growth  of  the  schools  in  pub- 
lic favor ;  in  the  increased  number  of  schools  and  school  children ;  in  im- 
proved buildings  and  enlarged  funds ;  in  a  more  intelligent  and  better 
instructed  body  of  teachers ;  in  a  lengthened  school  year ;  and  in  a  ratio 
of  daily  attendance  which,  if  correctly  reported,  probably  can  not  be 
surpassed  in  any  of  the  older  Slates.' 

STATISTICS.* 

The  school  statistics  during  the  earlier  history  of  Florida  are  not  very 
satisfactory,  being  apparently  very  incomplete.  In  1840,  five  years  be- 
fore the  admission  of  the  State  into  the  Union,  there  were  18  academies 
and  grammar  schoolji,  with  732  pupils,  and  51  common  schools,  with  925 
pupils.  The  census  report  of  1850  gives  the  population  of  Florida  as 
87,000,  of  whom  47,000  were  whites,  and  states  that  there  were  then  10 
academies  and  G9  common  schools,  with  3,120  pupils.  In  18G0  (popula- 
tion 140,000)  there  were  07  public  schools,  with  2,032  pui)ils,  and  138 

*  The  Kcliool  yeur  coiihists  properly  of  three  terms  of  three  months  each,  each  month 
having  twenty- two  teaching  days.  In  order  to  receive  aid  from  the  State  fund  the 
iichool  must  be  in  session  for  at  least  three  months.  Where  schools  are  kept  only  for 
this  short  p<Tiod  in  the  year  (and  this  until  recently  hits  been  very  generally  the  case 
onUido  of  the  villages)  the  ratio  of  daily  attendance  is  doubtless  much  higher  than  it 
would  1)e  if  the  school  were  continued  throughout  the  year. 

*  For  fuller  statistics  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  census  reports,  and  to  the  Annual 
ReiK)rt8  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  since  1HC7. 
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academies  and  other  schools,  with  4,48G  pupils.  The  income  from  the 
school  fund  was  $22,386.  In  1872,  three  years  after  the  iuanguratioQ 
of  the  school  system,  with  a  population  of  about  195,000,  the  number 
of  public  schools  was  400,  and  the  expenditures  in  support  of  them 
$80,000.  Tlie  permanent  school  fund  amounted  to  $300,000.  In  1880 
the  population  had  increased  to  209,493  and  the  number  of  public 
schools  to  1,131.    In  1883-84  there  were: 

Yonth  of  school  ago  1 66,796 

Youth  onrolled  in  public  schools 58,311 

Average  daily  atteudance 35,881 

Number  of  x^uhlic  schools 1,504 

Number  of  school-houses >..... 1,160 

P^xpended  during  the  year  for  public  schools $172, 178 

Value  of  school  jiroperty  in  the  State : |210, 115 

rormaneu t  school  fund $429, 984 

In  1887,  as  follows: 

Youth  of  school  ago  enrolled 82,453 

Average  daily  attendance 51,059 

Number  of  public  schools 2,104 

Number  of  teachers : 

White 1,739 

Colored 1 579 

2, 318 

Expended  during  the  year  for  school  purposes $449, 299. 15 

Value  of  school  buildings  and  grounds  owned  by  the  State  aud  couuties..  $5*21, 500. 00 

Value  of  school  furniture $29, 399. 00 

Permanent  school  fund  - $500, 000. 00 

By  the  close  of  18vS8  the  number  of  public  schools  had  increased  to 
2,240,  the  number  of  teachers  to  2,413,  of  whom  G20  were  black  and 
1,71V^  white,  while  the  number  enrolled  and  the  average  daily  attend- 
ance remained  about  the  same  as  stated  for  the  year  1887.  The 
amount  received  from  the  school  tax,  from  the  common  school  fund, 
and  fn>m  the  State  one-mill  tax,  and  expended  for  the  support  of  schools 
durinjx  tlie  year,  was  $484,1 10.2.^.  The  number  of  j)rivate  schools  and 
coiIe<:es  in  the  State,  as  reported  by  the  counties,  is  137. 

It  will  be  seen  ihat  the  increase  in  the  number  of  schools  since  1884 
is  74.*).  The  pun  for  the  same  i>eruMl  in  the  total  attendance  is  over 
2i.(M»f).  :\\u\  tin*  iiKivaso  in  the  value  of  schoid  property  (not  reix)rted 
abt^ve  tor  IS^^^  is  ih)t  Ii'ss  than  .'?:>:V>,OlX). 

V\\r  r:,;::i.t  ;  .iTior.  of  i  h/.-ln  n  ai  tl  y<nith  between  the  ai:es  of  four  and  twenty -one 
\ <•..:>  .I'.ui  ;i'>.»  l»t;\\oi!i  t'.e  a^«  s  t>f  >ix  nv.d  Twinty-t^r.e  years  must  be  taken  every 

f  ».:r  \e.irs  ^v  I'.e  ti^iir.tv  *. .;x  a>'^!  >-*t>r. 

•  •  • 

-  \:\  ;\  Mi;  .  r;  :•»  :'  >  :..«  re  r-  :i:;i::»  4'»  '.''V^  acres  of  tht^  la!;«l>  donated  to  the  State  for 
t  ;:.v...»n  ^^  '.<»■''.>.  'a'.  \  1  .i\'  ;ri  i  >:  :"-.i'til  vnlne  i^t  "^^ /^'^  i^v  acre.  It  should  be  re- 
v.  .:;'»<:*  1  :.-v»  :'..)'.  l".  'i  \.\  »  a.  •  v '...'..  «V.:r>.-^  r:.e  ii\  ;  ^^";^T. ;  he  principal  of  ber 
I  .♦:;.:::.  :.  >■  V.  •  ■"!  :'::.■'  ..■  i  >•....:;..:>  I'.v..  N  t".  r  •* ..:  :m^..  ;i.:-.'v.  .v.:".«i::,  aiidother  puq^oses," 
.1'  '■;  :1  /.:  >V.'  •  '.'  »'  .:  v-/  ■'  o  ::r.  i:  «-:r::,.:'«*  \^  i^.v.*  i»'\.  r  v,':::r.i'i  f.>r  t>.«^  rt^>rpMiiza- 
: .  <::  if  '.  •  r  >.  ".  .v  '.>  i'..  ir.  ^  ";..;:  1 1"".:*';  >e  *':-:  .ve.l  :Vo:m  t'c  l.r..t".>  reTv.aining  unsold  and 
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As  ^n  indication  of  the  interest  taken  in  education,  it  may  be  said 
that  thirty-four  out  of  the  forty-five  counties  in  the  State  levy  the  max- 
imum  tax  of  five  mills  toward  the  support  of  schools. 

PRESENT   OUTLOOK. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  this  remarkable  advance  in  public  school  ed- 
ucation since  the  beginning  of  1884=  is  due  to  the  ilon.  A.  J.  Russell, 
the  present  efficient  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  In  a  paper 
prepared  by  him  in  188G,  he  makes  use  of  the  following  language : 
"  Thus  we  have  reached  a  climax  of  which  the  people  may  be  grate- 
fully proud,  and  confidently  hope  for  the  very  best  results  upon  the 
next  generation  of  its  citizens.  School-houses,  suitably  furnished,  are 
now  scattered  in  neighborhoods  in  most  of  the  counties,  while  there  is 
nqt  a  count^^  in  the  State  not  organized  in  accordance  with  the  school 
law,  having  good  schools  in  operation  for  both  white  and  colored  chil- 
dren, the  latter  receiving  the  selfsame  provisions  for  their  tuition  as 
the  former.'' 

In  his  annual  report  for  1887  to  the  Governor  he  says :  "  There  has 
been  a  steady  growth  of  .interest  tbronghout  the  State  in  the  public 
schools,  a  constant  advance  in  their  efficiency,  while  a  most  health- 
ful esprit  de  corps  animates  the  teachers  as  a  rule,  a  result  of  which  is 
that  much  better  work  has  been  accomplished.  Patrons  are  becoming 
more  identified  with  the  schools  and  manifest  a  deep  and  lively  inter- 
est in  their  encouragement  and  success. 

"  It  can  be  safely  said  there  are  but  few  children  who  live  in  isolated 
places  now  in  the  State  to  whom  the  door  of  the  school  is  not  opened 
without  fee  or  hinderance,  of  any  race  or  condition  of  the  population, 
and  there  is  every  reason  for  believing  there  are  comparatively  very  few 

of  the  youth  of  school  age  who  are  not  able  to  read. 

•  *  •  *  *  *  • 

"  While  the  people  of  Florida  may  congratulate  themselves  upon  their 
school  sj'stem,  there  are  localities  where  great  room  exists  for  improve- 
ments and  progress,  but  I  find  the  spirit  and  desire  for  such  advance- 
ment present  with  all  concerned,  and  I  have  no  fear  but  in  a  short  time 
these  counties  will  move  upon  the  line  and  take  their  places  in  the  front 
rank. 

"The  increase  in  the  number  of  schools  is  very  gratifying,  also  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  teachers  employed.  Xew  and  neat,  comfort- 
able school-houses  have  been  built  all  over  the  State,  new  and  modern 
improved  sittings  have  been  supplied,  and  much  closer  attention  is  given 
in  many  parts  of  the  State  to  the  hygiene,  ventilation,  and  light  of  the 
school-room  and  grounds." 

SCHOOL    OFFICERS   AND   THEIR  DUTIES. 

The  state  Superintendent  of  Public  Imtruction,  who  was  formerly  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  is  now  elected 
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quadrennially  by  the  qualified  voters  of  the  State.  He  is  required  to 
have  the  oversight,  management,  and  charge  of  all  matters  pertaining 
to  the  public  schools,  school  buildings,  grounds,  furniture,  libraries, 
text-books,  and  apparatus;  to  furnish  school  officers  with  the  necessary 
blanks  for  official  returns;  to  provide  plans  and  specifications  for  con- 
structing and  furnishing  school  buildings ;  to  call  meetings  of  county 
superintendents  and  other  school  officers;  to  grant  certificates  to  teach- 
ers, and  fix  the  grades  and  standards  of  qualifications ;  to  apportion  to 
each  county  its  share*  of  the  school  funds  of  the  State;  to  decide  ques- 
tions of  appeikl,  or  refer  the  same  to  the  Board  of  Education;  and  also  to 
preserve  educational  and  historical  documents  and  specimens  of  natural 
history. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  is  a  corporate  body,  with  full  power  to 
perform  all  corporate  acts  for  educational  purposes.  It  is  composed  of 
the  Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  Attorney  General,  State  Treasurer,  and 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, — the  Governor  being  presi- 
dent and  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  secretary..  It  has 
charge  of  the  school  lauds  and  school  funds  of  the  State ;  to  it  is  in- 
trusted the  organization  of  the  State  University;  it  audits  the  accounts 
of  the  Superintendent,  removes  subordinate  officers ;  and  to  it  the  Su- 
perintendent refers  questions  and  appeals.  It  has  also  a  co-operative 
power  in  the  organization  of  the  department  of  instruction  for  the  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge  throughout  the  State. 

Each  county  board  of  public  instruction^  of  which  the  county  superin- 
tendent is  secretary  and  agent,  is  also  a  body  corporate,  and  may  take 
and  hold  real  and  personal  property  for  educational  purposes.  It  has 
charge  of  all  school  property  in  the  county;  locates  and  maintains 
schools  when  needed ;  examines  candidates,  and  grants  teachers'  cer- 
tificates which  are  valid  in  the  county. 

The  county  superintendent^  who  is  now  chosen  by  the  people,  is  **  the 
necessary  agent  between  the  State  Superintendent  and  the  county 
schools,  and  in  his  hands  are  the  details  of  the  whole  organization. 
He  is  the  medium  through  which  all  the  operations  of  the  entire  system 
are  carried  on."  He  must  familiarize  himself  with  the  needs  of  all  the 
schools  in  the  county,  confer  with  and  aid  the  teachers  in  their  work, 
advise  with  the  patrons  of  each  school  about  the  selection  of  suitable 
persons  for  trustees,  over  whom  also  his  supervision  extends.  He  is 
reciuired  to  visit  the  schools  in  the  county  at  least  once  during  each 
teiin,  and  to  him  is  often  delegated  by  the  county  board  the  examina- 
tion of  teachers  and  other  duties  belonging  to  said  board. 

Distrivt  trustees  are  appointed  by  the  county  boards,  and  have  like 
chartre  and  responsibility  within  their  narrower  spheres.     It  is  their 

'The  Siiperinteiulent  apportions  the  interest  ou  the  school  fund  amoDjp:  the  counties 
according  to  the  number  of  children  of  school  age,  but  the  county  boards  apportion 
according  to  the  average  attendance  of  pupils  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty- 
ono  years.  By  law  of  February,  1S85,  the  tax  collector  pays  over  to  the  county 
treasurer  the  ''mill  tax,"  to  be  disbursed  with  the  other  school  funds. 
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daty  to  visit  the  schools  within  their  jarisdiction  at  least  once  in  each 
month,  andmake  qnarterly  i*eports  to  the  connty  superintendent  of  their 
condition  and  efficiency;  to  co-operate  with  the  teacher  in  maintaining 
order,  and  to  suspend  or  expel  pupils  for  misconduct.  Usually  a  single 
school  selects  three  trustees,  but  ofttimes  but  one,  and  for  groups  of 
schools  from  two  to  five  trustees  are  sometimes  appointed.  *  Their  ap- 
pointment is  made  on  the  recommendation  of  patrons,  and  their  term 
of  office  cannot  exceed  four  years.^ 

In  choosing  teachers,  whenever  the  selection  is  not  made  by  the 
trustees,  it  is  customary  to  give  notice  to  the  patrons  of  the  school  that 
an  election  for  that  purpose  is  to  be  held.  The  candidate  who  receives 
the  most  votes  is  selected,  unless  he  or  she  is  found  to  lack  the  requisite 
qualifications.  In  cases  where  difierences  arise  between  school  officers 
and  teachers  the  matters  in  dispute  are  submitted  to  arbitration,  or  an 
appeal  is  taken  to  the  county  board,  from  which  an  appeal  may  be  made 
to  the  State  Board.  The  authority  to  grant  teachers*  certificates  is 
vested  in  the  State  Board,  Su^rintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  county 
boards,  and  county  superintendents  when  authorized  by  county  boards. 
The  certificates  received  from  the  county  boards  are  valid  for  one  year 
in  the  county  in  which  they  are  granted.  Certificates  issued  by  the 
State  Superintendent  are  of  three  grades,  and  are  valid  in  any  part  ot 
the  State  for  the  time  specified  therein.  A  diploma  from  a  normal  col- 
lege confers  equal  privileges  and  power.  The  laws  of  Florida  require 
that  "teachers  licensed  by  State  or  county  authorities  must  teach  de- 
portment and  morals,  and  must  inculcate  the  principles  of  truth,  hon- 
esty, and  patriotism,  and  the  practice  of  every  Christian  virtue,  and 
they  may  give  instruction  one  half-day  in  each  week  in  some  branches 
of  needle- work  and  manual  labor.'' 

HE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  FREEDMEN. 

Among  the  first  agencies  employed  in  the  effort  to  educate  the  freed- 
men  were  two  which  were  under  the  control  of  colored  people  in  the 
Northern  States,  and  were  known  as  the  African  Civilization  Society, 
and  the  Home  Missionary  Society  of  the  African  M.  E.  Church.  These 
societies  established  schools  at  different  points  in  the  Southern  States, 
a  few  of  which  were  opened  in  Florida,  and  were  of  much  value  in  lay- 
ing the  foundation  for  the  education  of  the  colored  race.  Other  north- 
ern societies  had  their  representatives  here,  the  New  York  branch  of 
the  American  Freedmen's  Union  Commission  being  foremost.  Through 
these  different  agencies  about  half  of  the  colored  schools  of  this  period 

*  According  to  the  Constitution  of  18tH5,  **  the  Legislatufe  may  provide  for  the  divis- 
ion of  any  county  or  counties  into  convenient  school  districts ;  and  for  the  election 
biennially  of  three  school  trnstees,  who  shall  hold  their  oflSce  for  two  years,  and  who 
shall  have  the  supervision  of  all  the  schools  within  the  district."  It  may  provide, 
also,  for  the  levying  of  a  limited  district  school-tax  whenever  the  qualified  electors 
who  pay  a  tax  on  real  or  personal  property  shall  vote  in  favor  of  such  levy.  **Any 
incorporated  town  or  city  may  constitute  a  school  district." 
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were  sustained.  JS'early  as  many  more  were  taaght  by  freed  persons 
wbo  had  acquired  a  little  learning  in  their  bondage,  and  were  anxions 
to  elevate  the  condition  of  their  race.  In  all,  some  thirty  colored  schools 
were  in  successful  operation  at  the  close  of  1865.  In  January,  1866,  a 
bill  was  introduced  into  the  Legislature  providing  for  the  education  of 
the  children  of  the  freedmen,  and  levying  a  tax  of  one  dollar  each  upon 
''all  male  persons  of  color  between  the  ages  of  21  and  45  ^  years,  and  a  tui- 
tion fee  of  fifty  cents  a  month  to  be  collected  from  each  pupil.  As  soon 
as  this  became  a  law,  a  commissioner  was  appointed  by  the  Governor 
with  authority  to  organize  colored  schools,  and  enlist  in  his  work  the 
co-operation  of  all  good  citizens.  This  officer  waH  everywhere  welcomed 
and  aided  by  the  planters  of  the  State ;  and  during  the  first  year  he 
organized  twenty  day  schools  and  thirty  night  schools.  The  latter 
were  intended  specially  for  adults,  who  often  formed  weird  groups  as 
they  studied  their  books  around  the  changing  and  uncertain  light  of 
the  pine  fire.  There  were  enrolled  in  these  schools  2,726  pupils,  and,  in 
addition,  as  many  as  2,000  were  thought  ta  be  receiving  private  instruc- 
tion. In  this  movement  for  the  education  of  the  freedmen  Florida  is 
believed  to  have  taken  precedence  of  all  the  other  Southern  States. 

During  1866  and  1867  the  number  of  colored  schools  rapidly  increased. 
The  freedmen,  in  many  instances,  erected  school-houses  at  their  own 
expense,  and  heartily  seconded  the  action  of  the  Legislature.  And  just 
at  this  point  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  proved  itself  the  efficient  friend 
and  ally  of  the  colored  people.  This  it  did,  principally,  by  aiding  in 
the  promotion  of  "  school  societies,"  whose  object  was  to  acquire  by 
gift  or  purchase  the  perfect  title  to  eligible  lots  of  ground  for  school 
purposes.  Each  of  these  lots,  not  less  than  an  acre  in  extent,  was  to  be 
vested  in  a  board  of  trustees.  The  Bureau  also  supplied  lumber  and 
other  materials  necessary  to  the  construction  of  school  buildings.  This 
work  was  ably  seconded  by  many  lauded  proprietors,  who  furnished 
school  lots  and  otherwise  rendered  moral  and  material  support.  But  this 
prosperity  was  soon  checked  by  reason  of  the  "  hard  times,"  and  the  un- 
settled political  condition  of  the  State  which  followed  after  the  War. 
For  the  four  years  from  1865  to  1869  the  largest  number  of  schools  was 
seventy-one  and  the  largest  number  of  teachers  sixty-four.  Of  the 
teachers  one-half  were  white.  The  average  number  of  pupils  in  attend- 
ance was  thought  to  be  about  2,000.  The  studies  were  "  the  alphabet, 
easy  reading,  advanced  reading,  writing,  geography,  arithmetic,  and 
higher  branches.  The  cost  of  these  schools  was  reported  to  be,  for  1867, 
$21,000,  and  for  1868,  $19,200,  of  which  amounts  8600  were  contributed 
each  year  by  the  freedmen.  At  a  later  period  we  find  the  Freedmen's 
Bureau  rendering  aid  by  paying  a  rental  often  dollars  each  on  seventy- 
five  school-houses,  which  were  scattered  through  nine  counties.  In 
reality  this  money  was  devoted  to  the  payment  of  teachers'  salaries. 

In  the  common  school  law  of  1869  no  reference  is  made  to  the  com- 
plexion  of  the  children  for  whom  it  was  framed,  and  henceforth  it  be- 
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came  the  basiness  of  the  State  to  see  that  equal  school  privilegOH  were 
accorded  to  the  two  races.  That  progress  among  the  oolonxl  peo- 
ple was  for  many  years  slow  is  evideut  from  the  annual  school  reports. 
The  teachers  employed  were  largely  men  and  women  of  their  own  race, 
who,  having  had  very  inadequate  opportunities  for  education,  often 
brought  the  schools  into  disrepute.  But,  as  the  years  passed,  one  im- 
provement followed  another,  until,  as  early  as  1878,  the  Superintendent 
reports  that  the  colored  people  expressed  themselves  satisfied  that  jus- 
tice had  been  done  them.  Today  their  children  are  taught  in  se])arate 
schools,  but  they  have  the  same  help  from  the  school  funds,  the  sanifi 
supervision,  and  are  subject  to  the  same  regulations  as  those  of  the 
white  race.  Teachers'  institutes  and  normal  schools  have  been  i)rovided 
for  both,  but  it  is  yet  too  soon  to  expect  that  in  general  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  colored  man  will  compare  favorably  with  those  of  the  white 
man.  As  the  former  is  still  the  teacher  of  the  colored  children,  these 
must  to  a  certain  extent  sufter  loss.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  and 
from  the  superior  advantages  now  oflered  to  colored  teachers  it  is  fair  to 
conjecture,  that  this  inequality  will  ere  long  be  reme<lied. 

Secondary  Colored  Schools. — Lincoln  Academy  at  Tallahassee  and 
Union  Academy  at  Gainesville  were  the  first  schools  established  with 
the  view  of  furnishing  instruction  to  colored  youth  in  advanced  studies. 
Some  time  after  their  organization  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  agent  of 
the  Peabody  Fund  to  contribute  to  their  support.  This  was  granted, 
and  at  first  $300  was  given  annually  to  each  academy,  but  on  the  con- 
dition that  it  should  be  used  principally  for  the  training  of  U'^achers. 
After  1879  the  amount  was  increased  to  $400,  and  this,  or  the  former 
sum,  continued  to  be  donated  for  many  years.  In  1881  Lincoln  Aca<lemy 
had  an  efficient  corps  of  teachers,  consisting  of  a  principal  and  four  aN- 
sistants,  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  pupils,  and  the  school  year  ex- 
tended through  nine  months. 

The  Legislature  of  188G  ordered  the  establishment  of  a  nonnal  Ci>I- 
lege  for  colored  youth.  This  was  oiH?ned  in  Tallahasm'^i  in  1887.  lin 
history  will  ]ye  given  in  connw^tion  with  the  normal  c^^illege  for  whiten. 
Probably  the  best  equipfK^d  colored  school  in  Florida  is  the  imblic 
school  in  JackKonville.  In  addition  Uf  its  regular  work  an  industrial 
department  has  l>een  recently  added.  This  was  brought  alK>ut  as  follows: 
During  1887,  through  the  earnest  efforts  of  the  State  SujierinU-ndent^ 
seconded  by  the  county  lx>ard  of  Duval  (>ounty  and  the  i5olored  jx^iple 
of  the  City  of  .lacksonville,  the  necijssary  stepn  were  taken  Uf  w^;ure 
from  the  agent  of  the  SIat<fr  Fund  an  annual  appropriation  of  ♦l,(¥¥l  t/i 
be  used  for  the  teaching  of  the  industrial  arts.  Through  the  i^/irnrfjend- 
able  enterprise  of  the  c/>lored  jK^ople  a  suitable  building  was  siieetflily 
erected  on  the  gniunds  of  the  graile^l  mthfuA  alK>ve  referred  Ui,  and  ibijt 
wa«  opened  for  instractlon  in  OetolKjr  a  yirar  ago.  "  Kight  mdn  of 
wood- working  tools  were  prr^ured,  work  benekes  liudt,  and  everything 
in  readiness.    A  teacher  waji  enjployetl,  a  white  man,  a  praeti^^al  arcbi' 
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tect  and  draughtsmau,  aud  mechauic  and  bailder,  and  of  excellent 
character  and  qualification.  Instruction  in  the  nature  and  use  of  the 
various  tools,  and  in  the  working  of  wood  was  commenced  for  the  boys 
on  the  first  floor ;  and  the  girls  were  taken  to  the  second  floor,  where 
needle* work,  cutting,  darning,  and  other  needful  work  of  the  kind  are 
taught,  and  where  it  is  designed  that  cooking,  laundry  work,  and  other 
things  qualifying  the  good  housewife  shall  be  taught.''  Two  hours  each 
day,  so  appointed  as  not  to  interfere  with  his  studies  in  the  school, 
are  spent  in  this  way  by  each  pupil,  and  the  results  have  already  been 
most  satisfactory.  This,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  but  the  beginning  of  the 
adoption  of  industrial  training  in  the  schools  of  the  State. 

Cookman  Institute — A  normal  and  biblical  school  for  colored  students. — 
This  Institute  was  founded  and  is  sustained  by  the  Freedmen's  Aid 
Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Its  mission  is  set  forth  in 
the  following  language :  "  The  public  schools  need  a  better  class  of 
teachers,  and  the  pulpits  a  more  intelligent  ministry.  *  *  •  *  Cook- 
man  Institute  supplies  a  great  want  of  many  of  the  colored  people  whose 
future  largely  depends  upon  our  efforts.  We  have  enlarged  our  plans 
to  meet  the  demand  and  hope  to  fill  teachers'  positions  and  pulpits  with 
more  efficient  workmen."  The  president  of  the  school  says :  "  Our  grad- 
uates honor  themselves  in  their  success  in  life,  and  show  what  education 
will  do  for  the  people  when  extended  courses  of  study  are  pursued.  The 
lawyer,  the  doctor,  the  minister,  comes  to  be  a  man  of  power  when  he 
avails  himself  of  such  facilities  for  study." 

The  school,  which  is  open  to  both  sexes,  was  founded  in  1872,  in  Jack- 
sonville, and  had  as  its  object  the  education  aud  elevation  of  the  needy 
and  neglected  masses  among  the  freed  people.  Since  its  founding  it 
has  made  a  great  advance  in  the  quality  of  the  instruction  given  and 
in  its  courses  of  study.  The  growth  of  its  material  interests  has  been 
no  less  pleasing.  Beginning  in  a  "  little  old  church,"  it  finds  itself 
to-day  in  a  commodious  brick  building,  free  of  debt,  which  is  capable 
of  accommodating  50  boarders  aud  150  day  pupils.  The  school  year 
continues  through  nearly  seven  months,  viz,  from  the  second  week  in 
October  to  the  close  of  Ai)ril.  The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance 
during  the  year  1880-87  in  the  academic  and  normal  departments  was 
1G7.  The  courses  of  study  seoni  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils. 
There  is  a  thorough  course  in  English,  a  course  in  history,  aud  a  four 
years'  course  in  the  following  branches :  In  mathematics,  ending  with 
the  sixth  book  in  geometry  ;  in  Latin,  in  whii^li  the  most  advanced  au- 
thors read  are  Cicero  and  Virgil;  and  in  des(!riptive  and  physical 
geograi)liy,  to  whicli  latter  are  to  be  added  the  primary  principles  of 
botany,  geology,  mineralogy,  and  natural  history.  ik\sides  these  studies 
there  are  in  the  curriculum  political  economy,  pedagogy,  mental  science, 
philosophy,  and  rhetoric.  The  necessary'  exi)enses  for  tuition  and  board 
are  very  small,  and  none  who  have  an  ambition  to  obtain  an  education 
ought  to  feel  debarred  on  this  account.    The  president.  Rev.  S.  B.  Dar- 
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nell,  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  Institute  daring  the  whole  of  its 
history,  and  deserves  mach  credit  for  his  wise  management  of  its  affairs. 
There  are  seven  others  associated  with  him  in  the  board  of  instruction. 

A  college  for  colored  youth  has  also  been  established,  by  the  Bap- 
tist Missionary  Society  of  the  !North,  at  Live  Oak,  in  Savannah  County', 
which  is  said  to  be  doing  good  work.  Besides  its  aim  to  furnish  a  lit- 
erary education,  it  insists  that  its  students  shall  pursue  an  industrial 
course  of  study. 

The  Congregational  Church  has  interested  itself  in  a  like  work,  and 

has  established  near  Lake  City  the  "Florida  Normal  and  Industrial 

College."    This  school  was  opened  in  1886,  and  a  colored  man  placed  at 

its  head. 

teachers'  institutes. 

The  training  of  teachers  is  now  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant educational  agencies  in  the  State.  Since  the  organization  in 
1879  of  the  first  teacliers'  institute  they  have  rapidly  grown  in  favor, 
and  their  beneficent  effects  are  seen  in  a  greatly  improved  corps  of 
teachers,  whose  laudable  ambition  is  "  to  excel  in  everything  that  tends 
to  make  a  real  teacher."  Generous  appropriations  have  been  made  by 
the  Legislatures  to  defray  the  expenses  incident  to  holding  the  insti- 
tutes, and  the  State  Superintendent  has,  since  1880,  visited  annually 
many  of  the  counties  and  personally  organized  and  conducted  them. 
In  February,  1886,  a  State  Teachers'  Institute  was  held  and  a  State 
association  organized.  At  the  Florida  Chautauqua,  held  each  year  since 
1885  at  De  Funiak  Springs,  much  i)rofitable  instruction  has  been  given 
to  a  large  body  of  the  teachers  of  the  State.  The  subjects  have  related 
to  the  most  important  methods  of  teaching,  and  the  lecturers  have  been 
some  of  the  most  eminent  men  who  to-day  adorn  the  teachers'  profes- 
sion. 

In  June,  1887,  the  State  Superintendent  organized  a  corps  of  five  in- 
structors, who  for  a  period  of  sixteen  weeks  successfully  conducted 
teachers'  institutes  in  thirteen  counties.  At  the  head  of  these  instruct- 
ors was  Prof.  11.  N.  Felkel,  and  in  his  report  to  the  Superintendent  he 
states  that  their  work  '*  has  resulted  in  giving  a  new  impetus  to  educa- 
tional thought  in  our  State;"  that  the  citizens  generally  are  disposed 
to  foster  it,  and  that  "  the  trustees  and  patrons  by  attending  these  in- 
stitutes will  better  understand  what  a  teacher's  qualifications  should 
be,  and  in  this  way  it  will  come  that  only  true  merit  will  be  recognized. 
•  •  •  These  teachers  receive  in  the  institutes  suggestions  on  the  most 
approved  methods  of  instruction,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  incorporate 
them  in  their  work.  In  the  second  place,  by  this  means,  a  uniformity 
in  school-room  work  is  secured  throughout  the  State,  a  fact  which  can 
but  result  in  benefit.  And  lastly,  but  most  important  perhaps,  these 
meetings  attract  attention  to  the  schools  and  thereby  stimulate  that  in- 
terest in  education  which  is  so  much  to  be  desired,  and  which  could 
not  be  accomplished  so  well  in  any  other  way." 
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NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

In  taking  the  initiatory  steps  for  the  training  of  teachers  Florida  was 
greatly  assisted  by  the  Peabody  Fund.  In  1877,  through  aid  from  this 
fand,  provision  was  made  for  three  scholarships  in  the  normal  depart- 
ment of  the  Nashville  University.  Two  years  later  live  scholarships 
were  added,  and  in  1880  the  number  was  increased  to  ten,  each  scholar- 
ship drawing  an  annual  income  of  $200.  These  were  for  the  benefit  of 
white  students.  In  addition  aid  was  offered  to  schools  that  would 
maintain  a  normal  department.  In  the  course  of  ten  years  $52,650  were 
donated  by  the  agent  of  the  Peabody  Fund  to  schools  in  Florida,  a  large 
portion  of  which  was  definitely  set  apart  for  the  training  of  teachers.' 
All  schools  receiving  this  aid  were  required  to  have  an  enrolment  of  a 
hundred  pupils,  with  a  teacher  for  every  fifty.  The  average  attendance 
must  be  not  less  than  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  enrolled,  and 
the  school  year  must  continue  through  ten  months. 

The  first  normal  class  for  whites  appears  to  have  been  formed  in  the 
East  Florida  Seminary  at  the  close  of  1879  or  beginning  of  1880.  In 
the  latter  year  the  seminary  was  organized  as  a  State  normal  school. 
It  offered  free  tuition  to  one  student  from  each  legislative  district.  In 
1881-82  forty  students  were  enrolled  in  the  normal  course.  In  1883-84 
there  were  normal  departments  in  both  the  East  and  West  Florida 
Semiuaries,  besides  the  normal  schools  for  colored  teachers  at  Tallahas- 
see and  Gainesville. 

A  very  flourishing  Normal  School  and  Business  Institute  has  been 
established  at  White  Springs,  in  Hamilton  County,  of  which  Professor 
J.  L.  Skipworth  is  president.  This  is  an  incorporated  institution  (act 
of  June,  1887),  and  it  has  already  an  attendance  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pupils. 

Normal  classes  are  now  conducted  in  a  large  number  of  the  colleges 
and  secondary  schools,  and  instruction  is  given  in  the  most  improved 
methods  by  experienced  teachers.  At  the  session  of  the  Legislature 
in  1887  provision  was  made  for  the  organization  of  two  normal  col- 
leges— one  for  each  race.  In  October  of  the  same  year  these  colleges 
were  opened  and  put  in  operation,  the  one  for  white  students  at  De 
Funiak,  in  Walton  County,  and  the  one  for  colored  students  at  Talla- 
hassee. The  president  of  the  former,  Prof  H.  N.  Felkel,  writes  that 
''  the  initial  term  began  October  5,  1887,  with  an  attendance  of  sixteen 
students.  There  were  accessions  from  time  to  time  until,  at  the  end  of  the 
fifth  month,  there  were  fifty-seven  matriculates.    ♦     ♦     *     There  are 

*  In  18f:i4  the  siiin  of  81,500  was  jijiveii  from  tliLs  fund  on  tbo  condition  that  it 
should  be  expended  upon  teachers',  institutes  and  public  schools.  But  at  the  meeting 
of  the  trustees  of  tlie  fund  in  ISS5  the  usual  donation  to  Florida  was  denied  "  upoa 
the  alleged  ground  that  the  State  refuged  to  pay  either  principal  or  interest  oncer- 
tain  funds  held  by  the  trustees,  said  to  be  bonds  of  the  State  of  Florida." 

A  full  statement  of  the  ])osition  takt^n  by  the  State  is  given  in  the  report  of  Hon. 
Heary  IL  Jackson  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Fund,  a  copy  of  which  appeared  in 
iho  ''Autmul  Trade  Number,  1866,"  oi  t\ie«Jai(i\Lftouv\Y\GT\mfta-Uuion. 
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at  present  three  iDstractors — a  president  and  two  assistants.''  A  year 
later  it  is  reported  to  have  seventy-five  students  and  to  be  doing  most 
excellent  work. 

The  president  of  the  colored  normal,  Prof.  T.  De  S.  Tucker,  gives  the 
following  history  of  the  college :  ^'  Up  to  the  assembling  of  the  conven- 
tion of  1885,  which  framed  the  present  organic  law  of  the  State,  there 
was  a  growing  conviction  in  the  public  mind  that  the  colored  people  of 
the  State  should  be  given  the  advantages  of  an  education  higher  than 
that  furnished  in  the  com  mon  schools.  This  found  expression  in  an 
article  in  the  Constitution  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  normal 
school  for  the  race.  ♦  ♦  *  The  benefits  of  the  institution  are  open  to 
persons  of  both  sexes  ranging  from  sixteen  years  and  upwards.  The  first 
session  began  on  tlie  3d  of  October  last  with  an  attendance  of  fifteen  schol- 
ars,  who  had  successfully  passed  the  examination  requisite  to  admission. 
There  are  now  (February',  1888)  enrolled  thirty-nine,^  with  an  average 
daily  attendance  of  thirty.  About  half  as  many  as  the  enrolled  number 
have  been  rejected,  owing  to  failure  to  pass  the  examination.  In  every 
respect  the  school  promises  splendid  results.  The  race  for  whom  it  is 
established  not  only  prize  it,  but  have  alr^ad^^  learned  to  esteeiu  it  as  a 
potent  factor  to  their  elevation.  The  scholars  are  delighted  with  the 
facilities  for  higher  training  which  they  enjoy,  and  are  making  very 
commendable  progress  in  their  studies.  As  yet'we  have  representatives 
from  only  six  counties,  but  the  indications  are  that  by  next  session  we 
shall  have  students  from  nearly  every  section  of  the  State.'' 

The  Superintendent  in  his  report  speaks  very  highly  of  the  heads  of 
these  colleges,  and  says  of  the  latter  that  he  understands  fully  "  the 
needs  of  his  race." 

The  course  '^  consists  of  two  years  in  the  art  of  teaching  and  impart- 
ing instruction."  Diplomas  are  granted  to  the  graduates,  who  are  thus 
made  licentiates  of  instruction.  •'  These  diplomas  constitute  life  certifi- 
cates of  the  first  class  in  the  State  of  Florida.  An  academic,  or  prepar- 
atory course,  which  is  the  same  in  both  institutions,  is  also  given,  so 
that  students  who  have  not  been  well  prepared  in  their  academic  work 
may  be  thoroughly  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  college  course." 

The  studies  in  the  colored  normal  college,  though  equivalent,  differ 
in  some  resi>ects  from  those  pursued  in  the  normal  at  De  Funiak.  Be- 
sides being  qualified  educationally  to  enter  upon  school  work,  the  grad- 
uates from  both  colleges  will  be  well  versed  in  improved  methods  of 
teaching,  in  hygiene,  in  ventilating,  lighting,  and  beautifying  the  school- 
room, and  in  "making  it  a  place  to  win  the  esteem  and  aff'ection  of  the 
pupil  and  command  the  respect  of  the  patrons." 

Both  of  these  schools  have  been  supplied  with  modern  furniture, "  with 
globes,  atlases,  blackboards,  and  all  other  requirements  for  first-class  ^ 
work.    A  new  building  has  been  erected  for  the  use  of  iho  colored  nor- 
mal, a  simple  Grecian  temple,  cruciform  in  shape,  having  three  distinct 

'The  uumlM^r  wan  iucreu.scd  U}  lifty-two  before  the  cluse  oi'  the  acudeiiiic  year. 
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departments  for  study  and  recitation.    A  college  bailding  was  fnmished 
the  white  school  at  De  Funiak." 

ACADEMIES  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

At  the  close  of  the  War,  or  soon  thereafter,  most  of  the  old  acade- 
mies, which  were  formerly  managed  by  boards  of  five  to  nine  trustees, 
ceased  to  exist.  Subsequently  some  of  them  were  revived  and  con- 
ducted as  free  schools,  though  not  always  with  success.  Jefferson 
Academy,  at  Monticello,  which  survived  the  War,  adopted  the  free  school 
system  and  so  continued  for  ten  years  (being  aided  by  the  Peabody 
Fund),  but  in  1877  it  reverted  to  the  old  system  of  tuition  fees. 

In  1875  there  were  reported  to  be  twelve  high  schools,  aside  from 
the  East  and  West  Florida  Seminaries.  Their  curriculum  embraced 
**  Greek,  Latin,  chemistry,  natural  philosophy,  astronomy,  physiology, 
botany,  and  the  higher  branches  of  arithmetic."  In  the  annual  report 
for  1878  the  number  of  high  schools  is  placed  at  fifteen.  It  is  doubtful 
if  more  than  one  or  two  of  these  compared  favorably  with  schools  of 
like  name  in  the  older  States.  Exception  should  be  made  in  the  case 
of  the  high  school  at  Jacksonville.  This  was  established  in  1877,  and 
has  now  an  enrolment  of  about  one  hundred  pupils.  It  has  two  courses 
of  study,  an  English  and  a  classical,  each  extending  through  four 
years,  and  in  the  quality  of  instruction,  and  in  the  advanced  studies 
pursued,  it  is  scarcely  inferior  to  the  colleges  of  the  State.  Still,  it  does 
not  affect  a  college  course.  The  most  advanced  branches  taught  are, 
in  mathematics,  trigonometry ;  in  Latin,  Virgil's  iEneid  and  Cicero's 
Orations  ;  in  Greek,  Xenophou's  Anabasis  and  Homer's  Iliad.  It  has  a 
course  of  one  year  in  history  and  of  two  years  in  French.  To  all  who 
complete  either  course  of  study  and  obtain  an  average  of  excellence 
equal  to  75  per  cent,  diplomas  are  awarded.  Two  honors  are  also  as- 
signed, and  two  medals  awarded  each  year  for  excellence  in  scholar- 
ship and  deportment.  Free  tuition  is  given  to  all  pupils  resident  in  the 
county;  others  are  admitted  by  the  payment  of  forty  dollars  annually. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  LANDS. 

In  the  famous  Ordinance  of  1787,  setting  apart  "Section  10  of  every 
township"  for  the  maintenance  of  public  schools,  there  is  this  memora- 
ble declaration :  ^^ReUgion^ morality^  and  hnoicledgv  being  neccsmry  to  good 
government  and  the  happincas  of  manldnd^  schools  and  the  means  of  education 
shall  be  forever  encouraged.'^  Ly  this  ordinance  there  was  also  set  apart 
not  more  than  two  complete  townships  of  land  in  each  State,  to  be  given 
perpetually  for  the  purposes  of  a  university. 

J^esides  the  sixteenth-section  hinds  which  P^lorida  received,  Congress 
enacted  in  1823  "  that  an  entire  townsiiip  in  each  of  the  districts  of  east 
and  west  Florida  shall  be  reserved  from  sale  for  the  use  of  a  seminary 
of  learning,  to  be  located  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury."  A<;ain,  in 
184o^  when  Florida  became  a  State,  Congress  voted  "  two  entiie  town- 
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ships  of  land  in  addition  to  the  two  townships  already  reserved,''  in 
consideration  ^'  of  the  concessions  made  by  the  State  of  ^Florida  in  re- 
spect to  the  public  lands.''  By  act  of  Congress,  in  1841,  five  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  the  public  lands  were  added  to  her  school  fund.  In 
1862  fcongress  appropriated  to  the  several  States  thirty  thousand  acres 
of  the  public  lands  for  each  Senator  and  Bepresentative  in  Congress, 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  fund  for  the  endowment  of  agricult- 
ural colleges. 

In  the  Constitution  of  Florida  adopted  in  1865,  we  find  under  "Edu- 
cation" the  following: 

"Sec.  1.  The  proceeds  of  all  lands  for  the  use  of  schools  and  a  semi- 
nary or  seminaries  of  learniug  shall  be  and  remain  a  perpetual  fund,  the 
interest  of  which,  together  with  all  moneys  accrued  from  any  other 
source  applicable  to  the  same  object,  shall  be  irrecoverably  appropri- 
ated to  the  use  of  schools  and  seminaries  of  learning,  respectively, 
and  to  no  other  purpose. 

"  Sec.  2.  The  General  Assembly  shall  take  such  measures  as  may  be 
necessary  to  preserve  from  waste  or  damage  all  lands  so  granted  or  ap- 
propriated for  the  purpose  of  education." 

Altogether  there  have  been  donated  out  of  the  public  domain  in 
Florida,  for  the  benefit  of  common  schools,  908,503  acres ;  for  the  endow- 
ment of  a  State  college  or  university,  92,100  acres;  and  for  the  endow- 
ment of  two  seminaries,  85,714  acres. 

HISTORY  OF  the  SEMINARIES  AND   COLLEGES. 

"The  men  who  laid  the  foundations  of  our  institutions  were  not 
guilty  of  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  auy  system  of  elementary  edu- 
cation, however  excellent,  could  long  thrive,  unless  there  were  vitally 
joined  with  it,  as  part  of  the  same  system,  provisions  for  a  broad  and 
generous  higher  education."^ 

The  first  step  taken  by  Florida  towards  the  establishment  of  schools 
for  higher  education  is  found  in  the  act  of  the  Legislature  January  24, 
1851,  in  which  it  is  provided  that  "  Two  seminaries  of  learning  shall  be 
established,  one  upon  the  cast,  the  other  upon  the  west  side  of  the 
Suwannee  liiver,  the  first  purpose  of  which  shall  be  the  instruction  of 
persons,  both  male  and  female,  in  the  art  of  teaching  all  the  v^arious 
branches  that  i)ertain  to  a  good  (common  school  education ;  and  next,  to 
give  instruction  in  the  mechanic  arts,  in  husbandry,  and  agricultural 
chemistry,  in  the  fundamental  laws,  and  in  what  regards  the  rights  and 
duties  of  citizenship."  "  Lectures  on  chwnistry,  comparative  anatomy, 
astronomy,  and  the  mechanic  arts,  agricultural  chemistry,  and  on  any 
other  science  or  any  branch  of  literature  that  the  hoard  of  education 
may  direct,  may  be'  delivered  to  those  attending  the  seminary  in  such 
manner,  at  such  time,  and  on  such  conditions  as  the  board  of  education 
may  prescribe." 

'From  ibo  Auicricau  Ediicatioii'il  Aiiiuuil,  Vol.  L  l-^Tri. 
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This  act  was  followed  by  others  in  1853, 1857, 1861, 1862,'and  1866— all 
having  reference  to  provisions  for  these  schools  which  were  established, 
the  one  at  Tallahassee^  the  other  at  Ocala,^  and  which  continaed  up  to 
the  formation  of  the  State  Constitution  of  1868,  and  practically  for  a  dec- 
ade following,  the  only  public  educational  institutions  of  higher  grade 
than  common  schools.  In  1862  the  Governor  was  authorized  to  create 
a  board  of  education  consisting  of  six  persons  besides  the  county  super- 
intendent of  schools,  who  was  to  be 'secretary  and  member  ex  officio. 
This  law  has  since  been  modified  and  now  reads  substantially  as  follows : 
There  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
Senate,  seven  persons,  not  more  than  three  of  whom  shall  be  residents  of 
the  town  or  county  in  which  the  seminary  Is  located,  for  each  of  the 
two  seminaries  of  learning  as  members  of  a  board  of  education,, who 
shall  hold  their  office  for  four  years,  and  the  members  of  said  board  of 
education  shall  annually  elect  one  of  their  number  as  secretary,  and  one 
as  president.  The  treasurers  of  the  counties  in  which  the  seminaries  are 
situated  shall  be,  respectively,  by  virtue  of  their  office,  treasurers  of  the 
board,  and  each  shall  give  such  security  for  the  faithful  performance  of 
his  duty  as  the  board  for  which  he  is  treasurer  may  require  of  him. 

Among  the  powers  intrusted  to  this  board  were  the  following:  The 
appointment  of  principal  and  assistants  5  the  establishment  of  an  ex- 
perimental school  in  connection  with  the  seminary  5  the  purchasing  of. 
grounds  and  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings,  and  furnishing  them  with 
apparatus,  books,  and  all  necessary  appliances,  and  the  providing  in. 
struments  of  husbandry  and  mechanical  tools.  They  were  to  establish 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  admission  of  pupils  5  appoint  annually  a 
board  of  visitors,  who  were  to  report  to  the  State  superintendent ;  pro- 
vide courses  of  lectures  upon  chemistry,  comparative  anatomy,  etc.,  and 
upon  any  science  or  branch  of  literature  that  they  might  think  best 
adapted  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  seminary.  The  control  of  all 
funds  belonging  to  the  seminary  was  placed  in  their  hands,  and  no 
money  was  to  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  except  "upon  the  warrant  of 
the  comptroller,  issued  in  pursuance  of  a  certificate  of  the  board  of 
education,  signed  by  their  secretary  and  countersigned  by  their  presi- 
dent." Other  and  enlarged  powers  were  conferred  upon  this  board, 
making  it  a  body  corporate  and  empowered  to  "purchase,  have,  hold, 
possess,  and  enjoy"  goods,  chattels,  and  effects  of  every  kind,  and  grant, 
alien,  sell,  invest,  and  disi)ose  of  the  same;  "provided  the  same  be  not 
repugnant  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  this  State  or  of  the  United 
States."  In  brief,  to  this  board  was  intrusted  the  supervision  of  the 
entire  interests  of  the  seminary. 

It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  county  commissioners  of  each  county  to  se- 
lect the  candidates  for  admission  to  the  seminarians.  The  nuniber  of 
these  is  in  pro])ortion  to  its  representatives  in  the  State  Assembly,  each 
county  being  "entitled  to  as  many  free  students  as  it  has  members  in 

'See  below. 
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the  lower  house  of  the  Legislature."  Other  pupils  are  admitted  at  a 
reasonable  rate  of  tuition.^  The  State  Superintendent  is  required  tc 
visit  each  seminary  at  least  once  a  year,  and  embody  in  his  annual  re- 
port to  the  Governor  a  statement  of  its  condition;  its  **  prospects,  prog- 
ress, and  usefulness,''  in  order  that  this  may  bo  laid  before  the  Legis- 
lature at  each  regular  session  thereof. 

EAST  FLORIDA  SEMINARY. 

In  1848  the  Governor  of  Florida  requested  the  citizens  within  each 
county  east  of  the  Suwannee  Eiver  to  say  how  much  in  lands,  build- 
ings, or  funds  they  would  give  to  secure  the  location  of  the  seminary 
within  their  bounds.  In  reply,  the  citizens  of  Marion  County  agreed 
to  give  sixteen  lots,  located  in  the  city  of  Ocala,  with  a  building  erected 
thereon,  and  $1,600  in  money.  Accordingly,  by  act  of  1852  Ocala  was 
selected,  and  the  seminary  was  opened  in  the  following  year.  Here  it 
remained  until  1866,  when  by  act  of  Legislature  it  was  removed  to 
Gainesville.^  The  object  designed  by  this  removal  seems  hardly  to 
have  been  attained,  for  the  fact  still  remained  that  the  income  of  the 
seminary  fund  was  expended  in  maintaining  a  local  high  school,  the 
counties  within  the  legal  territory  of  the  seminary  very  rarely  taking 
advantage  of  the  privilege  accorded  to  them  of  sending  pupils  free  of 
charge  for  tuition. 

Superintendent  Edwin  P.  Cater,  A.  M.,  who  has  for  many  years  been 
the  efficient  head  of  the  seminary,  makes  the  following  contribution  to 
its  history  : 

"During  the  period  of  Florida's  territorial  organization  the  General 
Government  donated  two  townships  of  land  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing a  seminary  of  learning,  and,  when  the  Territory  became  a  State, 
two  other  townships  were  -added  to  the  original  donation.  ♦  ♦  • 
About  three-fifths  of  these  lands  have  been  sold  and  the  proceeds 
($91,000)  invested  in  State  bonds,  the  interest  of  these  bonds  consti- 
tuting the  present  income  of  the  two  seminaries.  *  ♦  »  Up  to  the 
year  1877  the  seminary  was  little  more  than  a  public  school  for  Gaines- 
ville. At  that  time  certain  improvements  were  inaugurated,  the  school 
was  thoroughly  graded,  and  the  foundation  laid  for  steady  progress  in 
all  respects.  The  age  of  the  students  ranged  from  four  to  twenty- four 
years,  and  the  range  of  studies  was  correspondingly  great.  Since  then 
the  policy  has  been  to  gradually  drop  the  lower  classes  and  in  the  sanie 

*  See  below  in  regard  to  tuition  in  the  West  Florida  Seminary. 

*The  CoDHtitutional  convention  of  1885  decreed  that  Ocala  should  bo  reimbuFHed 
for  the  damage  to  her  interests  oecartion<Ml  by  the  removal  of  the  Heminaryf  aud  the 
Legihlaturo  of  1887,  in  ord«'r  to  settle  and  pay  this  claim,  made  an  appropriation  of 
$o,4(K),  and  directed  that  it  should  be  used  **  for  the  erection  of  public  school  build- 
ing8  and  the  purchase  of  apparatus  necessary  for  <;arryiug  on  graded  schools."  One 
thousand  six.  liundred  dollars  of  this  appropriation  wiis  voted  by  the  town  of  Ocala 
to  assist  in  <lefraying  the  <!xpeU8e  of  a  building  for  the  colored  school,  now  known  as 
the  Howard  Acatlemy.  The  balan(M>  is  invested,  and  is  to  bo  used  in  maintaining  a 
liigb  school  for  white  pu]>ils. 
11410— No.  7 3 
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proportion  raise  the  age  limit,  so  that  at  present  no  stadents  are  re* 
ceived  under  thirteen  years  of  age.  The  namber  of  classes  is  now  lim- 
ited to  four,  and  the  course  of  study  embraces  the  following  branches, 
viz:  In  mathematics,  arithmetic,  commercial  arithmetic,  algebra,  book- 
keeping, and  plane  geometry ;  in  science,  descriptive  geography,  hisi- 
tory  of  the  United  States,  physiology,  physical  geography,  elementary 
physics,  and  elementary  chemistry ;  in  English,  spelling,  reading,  gram- 
mar, elocution  (includiug  the  study  of  authors),  and  rhetoric;  in  ancient 
languages,  a  three  years'  course  in  Latin  and  a  two  years^  coarse  in 
Greek.  In  writing  and  drawing  there  are  daily  lessons.  There  are 
also  in  the  curriculum,  as  stated  in  the  annual  calendar,  general  history, 
plane  trigonometry  and  surveying,  geology,  and  botany. 

^< There  are  three  examinations  during  the  annual  session:  (1)  The 
entrance  examination  at  the  beginning  of  the  session,  to  determine  the 
classiftcation  of  candidates  for  matriculation ;  (2)  the  intermediate  ex- 
amination of  classes  at  the  close  of  the  Urst  term ;  (3)  the  final  exami- 
nation at  the  close  of  the  session. 

"  Since  1883  the  school  has  been  strictly  military  in  its  organization 
and  governmentj  and  the  military  department  has  been  under  the 
charge  of  an  officer  of  the  United  States  Army,  detailed  for  that  pur- 
pose bj'  the  Secretary  of  War.  At  the  same  time  the  military  duties 
of  the  students  are  not  allowed  to  interfere  with  their  academic  work . 
but  all  drills,  etc.,  occur  in  the  afternoon  at  the  close  of  the  regular 
school  work.  The  hours  spent  at  Northern  military  schools  in  the 
heated  drill-rooms  are  here  spent  in  the  open  air,  with  all  nature's  re- 
sources supplementing  the  art  of  man. 

<'  The  seminary  has  a  full  equipment  of  infantry  arms  and  accoutre- 
ments; and  also  two  three-inch  steel  rilled  guns  for  instruction  in  artillery 
drill. 

"  This  institution  is  a  school^  not  a  college.  The  design  of  its  course  of 
study  is  to  prepare  boys  and  ycung  men  for  admission  into  university 
classes,  or  for  entrance  at  once  upon  the  active  duties  of  life. 

**  Of  the  twenty-eight  counties  which  constitute  its  legal  territory, 
twenty-one  have  representatives  now  in  school. 

"  Up  to  1883  the  building  consisted  of  a  wooden  structure  badly  de- 
signed and  poorly  constructed.  There  are  now  two  buildings,  one  a 
handsome  brick  edifice,  of  the  most  approved  style  of  school  architect- 
ure, the  other  of  wood,  107  feet  long  and  02  feet  wide,  built  in  the  foiin 
of  a  ([uadrangle,  enclosing  an  open  court  150  feet  long  and  50  feet  wide. 
This  latter  building  is  the  barracks,  or  dormitory,  and  all  teachers  and 
non-resident  male  students  are  required  to  live  in  it. 

*'  The  seminary  is  entitled  by  law  to  grant  diplomas  and  to  confer  de- 
grees. On  completion  of  the  English  course  the  English  diploma  is  given, 
and  on  completion  of  the  other  courses,  viz,  the  commercial,  classical,  and 
scienti(i<',  appropriate  diplomas  are  given.  In  1SS2,  when  these  diplo- 
nms  were  first  granted,  there  were  three  gradnatt^s;  in  1883, live;  m  1884, 
one;  in  ISSo,  four;  in  1886,  seven-,  \v\  IS^I.^v^nvlu*,  vuvd  in  1888,  eleven. 
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^^The  seminary  has  maiutained  for  a  namber  of  years  a  normal  depart- 
ment, the  State  making  a  special  appropriation  therefor.  In  this  any 
white  person  of  sufficient  educational  attainments  and  sixteen  years  of 
age,  by  agreeing  to  make  teaching  a  profession,  has  been  granted  free 
tuition  in  classes  which  were  independent  of  the  regular  seminary 
course.  As  the  new  Constitution  of  the  State  provides  for  separate 
normal  schools  this  department  has  been  discontinued. 

"  In  consequence  of  the  increased  requirements  for  a<lmi88ion  there 
has  been  a  marked  reduction  in  the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at 
the  seminary,  but  full  compensation  in  the  age  and  advancement  of 
those  enrolled.  During  the  past  academic  year — the  35th  sincje  its 
founding — the  average  of  the  actual  daily  attendance  was  75.30,. and 
the  whole  number  enrolled  ninety-three.  The  average  age  of  the  sev- 
euty-nine  male  students  was  seventeen  years,  and  of  the  fourteen 
female  students  sixteen  years. 

"Notwithstanding  the  epidemic  of  1888,  which  delayed  for  two 
months  the  opening  of  the  school  year  of  1888-89,  the  superintendent 
reports  in  March,  1889,  that  the  institution  is  prospering  beyond  their 
expectations ;  that  there  is  a  slight  decrease  in  the  number  enrolled, 
but  that  among  the  students  there  are  representatives  from  South  Car- 
olina and  Texas. 

**  In  the  aca<iemic  building  there  is  a  room  devoted  to  the  library.* 
This  now  contains  between  800  and  1,000  volumes,  all  said  to  be  works 
of  solid  merit.'' 

The  board  of  instruction  and  government  consists  of  seven  members, 
who  have  proved  themselves  very  efficient  in  their  several  departments. 
To thepresidenttheprosperityof theseminary is emineutlydue.  Colonel 
Cater  was  born  in  Columbia,  S.  C,  and  is  a  descendant  on  both  ancestral 
lines  from  clergymen  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Ho  was  gniduated 
from  Oglethorpe  University,  Georgia,  in  May,  18G1,  and  a  month  later  en- 
tered the  Confederate  army,  in  which  he  served  until  the  close  of  the  War. 
From  that  time  on  he  has  devoted  his  life  to  teaching,  meeting  with  uni- 
form success,  first  as  principal  for  four  years  of  academies  in  Tennessee, 
and  then  for  seven  years  at  the  head  of  higher  or  collegiate  institutions 
in  Georgia.  In  June,  1887,  he  was  called  to  the  principalship  of  the 
East  Florida  Seminary,  which  position  he  has  since  hehl.  Throughout 
his  career  as  a  teacher  he  has  so  distinguished  himself  as  to  win  from 
the  most  eminent  friends  of  each  institution  over  which  he  has  presided 

'  lluTe  liiiH  been  and  in  Htill  a  great  lack  of  good  public  libraries  iu  Florida.  In 
18r>0  there  won^  no  college  libraries,  uo  student  libraries,  only  one  public  school  li- 
brary with  a  list  of  200  volumes,  and  two  State  libraries  with  an  aggregate  collection 
of  4,000  volumes.  During  the  next  twenty  years  a  gratifying  advance  wjvs  made,  so 
that  in  187*2  there  were  reported  to  be  seventy-five  public  libraries  with  2r),:J74  vol- 
umes, and  one  hnndrcd  and  seventy-eight  private  libraries  with  87,554  volumes.  In 
Bowker's  Library  List,  published  in  1887,  the  number  of  volumes  in  the  pnblic  libra- 
ries is  stat4)d  to  bo  2C,GG0;  bnt  this  pablication  eliminates  minor  libraries  of  under  a 
thousand  volumes. 
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the  highest  encomiams  respecting  his  character,  scholarship,  and  ability 
as  a  manager  and  disciplinarian.  His  most  important  work  has  been 
done  in  connection  with  the  East  Florida  Seminary.  He  found  it  merely 
an  ungraded  public  school  without  reputation,  and  miserably  honsed. 
It  has  now  commodious  and  suitable  buildings,  and  is  patronized  by  the 
entire  State;  and,  as  the  record  shows,  is  doing  excellent  educational 
work. 

WEST  FLOBIDA  SEMINARY.^ 

On  November  .24,  1856,  it  was  resolved  by  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  Florida  Institute  (owned  by  the  city  of  Tallahassee)  that  the 
intendant  address  a  letter  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  of  the  State  of  Florida,  offering  to  the 
said  Legislature  on  and  in  behalf  of  the  city  of  Tallahassee  $10,000 
as  an  inducement  for  the  location  of  the  State  seminary  in  said  city,  the 
seminary  edifice  (then  in  use  of  the  Florida  Institute)  with  its  appliances 
to  be  given  at  an  appraised  value,  and  the  rest  to  be  paid  in  money. 
The  city  also  agreed  to  pay  $2,000  annually  for  the  tuition  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Taflahassee. 

The  tender  was  made  and  accepted,  and  on  the  27th  of  March,  1857, 
the  property  and  school,  known  as  the  Florida  Institute,  was  turned 
over  to  the  board  of  education  chosen  for  "the  Seminary  West  of  the 
Suwannee  River.-'  On  December  23, 1857,  this  board  authorized  the  pur- 
chase of  the  lots  adjoining  the  seminary  i)roperty.  The  proiKjrty  above 
enumerated  embraces  about  nineteen  acres,  on  which  there  is  a  two- 
story  brick  building,  the  whole  being  worth  about  $10,000. 

Up  to  June  14,  1858,  only  males  had  received  instruction.  On  that 
day  it  was  resolved,  "That  the  Board  provide  for  the  instruction  of 
females  from  and  after  the  1st  day  of  October  next."  August  28, 1858, 
the  board  accepted  a  deed  of  conveyance  from  the  president  of  Leon 
Female  Academy  of  two  lots  in  the  north  addition  of  the  city  of  Talla- 
hassee, and  the  seminary  has  ever  since  maintained  a  female  depart- 
ment. This  department  was  conducted  in  the  building  just  referred  to, 
separately  from  the  male  department,  until  October,  1882,  when  the  two 
were  merged.  From  that  date  to  the  present  time  the  males  and  females 
have  been  taught  in  the  same  building  and  classes.  This  '*  Seminary 
West  of  the  Suwannee  Eivcr''  (popularly  known  as  the  West  Florida 
Sennnary)  lias  been  in  operation  from  February,  18r>7,  except  that  the 
male  department  was  suspended  about  one  year  during  18G2-63.  Sup- 
l)()rted  by  the  interest  from  the  seminary  fund  and  a  fund  given  by 
the  city  of  Tallahassee,  as  also  by  tuition  fees  until  18G9,  it  wius 
able  to  otter  good  fiicilities  for  instruction,  and  did  in  fact  for  many 
years  sustain  an  excellent  local  reputation.  For  some  time  after  the 
War  aid  was  given  to  it  from  the  Pea  body  Fund,  and  occasionally,  as 

*Much  of  this  sketch  of  the  We^t  rioriil.w  Seminary  is  colhited  fn)in  a  paper    fiir- 
nisbed  me  hy  its  president,  Col.  (ieor«;e  M.  Edgar,  LI..  D. 
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*<  lu  Latiu  the  following  authors,  or  their  equivalents,  are  read :  GaBsar, 
Sallust,  Cieero^s  orations  against  Catiline,  Cicero  de  Amioitia,  Virgil, 
Livy,  Tacitus,  Horace,  and  Juvenal. 

'*  In  Greek,  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Lysias  (three  orations).  Homer's 
Iliad,  Demosthenes,  Plato's  Grito  and  Apology,  and  Sophocles. 

^^  In  both  Latin  and  Greek  the  grammar  and  idioms  are  carefully 
studied,  frequent  exercises  are  required  in  rendering  English  into  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  due  prominence  is  given  to  the  study  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  metres. 

*^  In  teaching  French  and  German  the  *  natural  method '  is  combined 
with  the  grammatical.  Both  oral  and  written  translations  are  required, 
and  frequent  exercises  given  in  translating  English  into  these  languages. 
The  more  difficult  principles  of  the  grammar  are  discussed  only  with 
advanced  students. 

<<  The  course  in  mathematics  embraces  algebra,  geometry,  plane  and 
spherical  trigonometry,  surveying,  mensuration,  analytical  geometry. 
Calculus  will  be  substituted  for  other  studies  in  the  curriculum  for  those 
desiring  it. 

"The  aim  in  the  department  of  English  is  to  make  the  study  of  the 
language  of  disciplinary  value ;  to  promote  correct,  clear,  and  elegant 
expression;  to  teach  the  science  of  discourse  and  correct  principles  of 
criticism;  and  to  lead  the  student  to  a  just  appreciation  of  the  richness 
of  our  literature. 

"With  this  view,  the  drilling  in  grammar  and  analysis  in  the  high 
school  course  is  followed  by  the  study  of  rhetoric,  both  as  an  art  and 
science,  of  the  masterpieces  of  English  literature,  its  history  and 
growth;  the  whole  being  interspersed  by  frequent  practical  exercises 
requiring  original  investigation,  comparison,  and  thought. 

"  In  history  and  political  science  the  purpose  is  to  study  the  moral,  so- 
cial, and  political  forces  which  have  operated  in  the  development  of  na- 
tional life,  and  to  apply  the  lessons  thus  learned  to  the  solution  of  the 
h;ocial  problems  of  our  time.  Appropriate  text-books  in  history,  gov- 
ernment, and  economic  science  form  the  basis  of  instruction,  which  must 
necessarily  be  amplified  by  lectures  and  reference  to  the  larger  works 
on  these  subjects  and  to  standard  reviews  and  other  periodicals. 

"  The  department  of  philosophy  embraces  psychology,  ethics,  logic, 
and  the  history  of  philosophy.  In  the  study  of  the  mind,  no  theory  or 
doctrine  is  urged  for  acceptance  which  is  not  based  upon  a  philosophical 
induction  from  the  facts  of  consciousness.  The  freest  and  fullest  dis- 
cui^sion  of  opposing  views  is  encouraged." 

In  natural  science  the  aim  is  to  give  a  good  summary  of  the  facts  and 
principles  of  the  leading  sciences.  The  sciences  of  observation,  such 
as  physiology,  zoology,  and  botany,  are  taught  chiefly  in  the  high  school 
course,  both  because  they  are  easily  acquired  by  young  students  and  to 
gain  more  time  for  the  study  of  the  more  difficult  sciences — physics, 
chemistry,  astronomy,  and  geology — in  the  collegiate  course. 
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In  additiou  to  these  courses,  drawiug  has  recently,  been  introduced 
as  one  of  the  regular  studies  of  each  class. 

An  examination  is  held  at  the  close  of  each  term.  All  examinations 
are  chiefly  in  writing,  though  oral  illustrations  and  manipulations  may 
be  called  for  by  the  examiner  to  satisfy  himself  that  a  student  under- 
stands his  answers,  and  has  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject.  For 
the  present,  the  time  required  to  take  a  degree  will  depend  upon  the 
stage  of  advancement,  aptitude,  and  diligence  of  the  student. 

Besides  the  degrees  of  bachelor  of  arts  and  bachelor  of  letters  to  be 
conferred  upon  the  students  who  complete  the  two  regular  courses,  cer- 
tificates of  proficiency  will  be  conferred  upon  those  who  satisfactorily 
complete  any  one  of  the  departments  or  schools. 

The  following  prizes  are  offered  for  the  ensuing  session  :  A  gold  medal 
to  cost  not  less  than  $10  is  offered  to  the  student  who  shall  attain  to 
the  highest  grade  in  scholarship  and  deportment  combined.  A  gold 
medal  of  equal  value  to  the  above  is  offered  by  the  board  of  education 
to  the  student  of  each  of  the  regular  classes  who  shall  attain  to  the 
highest  average  in  his  class  after  examination. 

Candidates  for  admission  into  the  seminary  must  be  well  grounded 
in  the  branches  usually  embraced  in  the  highest  grade  of  the  common 
schools.  Allowances  will  be  made  for  the  differences  in  the  standard 
of  these  schools,  but  it  is  the  desire  of  the  board  of  education  to  con- 
fine the  teaching  in  the  seminary,  as  far  as  possible,  to  high  school  and 
collegiate  studies. 

The  school  year  begins  on  the  first  Monday  in  October,  and  continues 
thirty-six  weeks,  being  divided  into  two  terms. 

THE   STATE  AGRICULTURAL   COLLEGE. 

By  act  passed  July  2,  1862,  Congress  appropriated  to  the  several 
Stiites  ''  land  scrip  to  the  amount  of  30,000  acres  of  the  public  lands 
for  each  Senator  and  Representative  in  Congress,  on  condition  that 
within  five  years^  each  State  or  Territory  claiming  the  benefit  of  the 
act  proceed  to  the  establishment  of  a  college.  The  intent  was  that  the 
lands  thus  donated  should  bo  sold  and  the  proceeds  invested  in  such  a 
way  as  to  form  a  permanent  endowment.  The  object  of  the  colleges  to 
be  established  is  thus  set  forth  :  ''  To  teach  such  branches  of  learning 
as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  without  excluding 
other  scientific  and  classical  studies,  and  including  military  tactics,  in 
such  way  as  the  Legislatures  of  the  States  may  respectively  prescribe, 
in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial 
classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  pvofcosions  in  life.-' 

Barely  has  Congress  legislated  more  wisely.  For  twenty  years  this 
act  has  been  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  youth  of  the  nation.  The 
schools  established  under  it  have  been  the  *•  colleges  of  the  people," 

'  This  condition  appears  to  have  heen  moditied. 
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since  they  are  the  natural  outgrowth  and  completion  of  the  free  com- 
mon school  system  of  the  country. 

In  1870  the  Legislature  of  Florida  voted  to  establish  an  agricultural 
college  under  the  provisions  of  this  act.  It  provided  for  a  board  of 
trustees  who  should  be  authorized  to  claim  and  receive  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  the  ^*  land  scrip  ^  voted  by  Congress,  and  to  ^'  sell 
and  assign  this  scrip,  or  locate  and  thereafter  transfer  and  convey  the 
lands,"  and  use  ten  per  cent,  of  the  proceeds  from  the  sales  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  site  for  an  experimental  farm.  The  balance  of  tlie  proceeds 
was  to  form  a  permanent  fund,  and  the  trustees  were  directed  to  invest 
it  "in  the  stocks  of  the  United  States,  or  of  some  of  the  States  of  the 
Union,  bearing  an  annual  interest  of  not  less  than  six  per  cent,  on  the 
par  value.''  The  interest  was  to  be  api)lied  to  the  purposes  set  forth  in 
the  statement  of  the  design  of  the  college.  Neither  principal  nor  in- 
terest could  be  devoted  to  the  purchase,  erection,  or  repairs  of  any 
building,  nor  for  any  other  purpose  than  that  expressed  in  the  design 
of  establishment.  The  college  was  to  be  located  as  near  the  centre  of 
the  State  as  possible,  and  the  trustees  were  required  to  secure  by  gift 
or  purchase  a  tract  of  land  of  not  less  than  100  acres,  "  to  be  used  as 
an  experimental  farm,  or  for  the  location  of  workshops,  or  otherwise  to 
promote  the  objects  of  the  institution."  • 

The  president,  i)rofessors,  and  superintendents  of  the  college  were  to 
be  chosen  by  the  board  of  trustees,  and  th^,  with  the  secretary  of  the 
board,  were  to  constitute  the  faculty  of  the  college.  Each  county  was 
to  have  the  right  to  send  as  many  students  to  the  college,  who  were  to 
have  free  tuition,  as  it  had  representatives  in  the  General  Assembly; 
and  these  were  to  be  selected  by  the  county  board  of  public  instruction 
"  from  among  the  most  advanced  pupils  in  the  common  and  high  schools 
who  shall  present  themselves  as  candidates."  The  pupils  selected  must 
be  "those  best  qualified  as  to  scholastic  attainments,  good  health,  and 
upright  moral  character."  Before  admission  to  college  they  were, 
however,  to  be  re-examined  and  approved  by  the  faculty.  In  case  the 
county  board  failed  to  make  selections,  as  the  law  required,  pupils  hold- 
ing high  rank  in  the  schools  of  the  county  could  apply  in  person  to  the 
faculty  for  examination  and  admission. 

It  was  made  the  duty  of  the  board  of  trustees  to  report  annually  to 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  this  officer  was  required 
to  transmit  said  roi)ort  to  all  other  colleges  endowed  by  said  act  of  Con- 
gress creating  agricultural  college  lands.  A  copy  also  was  required 
to  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  one  to  each  House  of 
Congress.  It  was  further  provided  that ''  the  Legislature  may  add  other 
departments  of  learning  to  this  college  when  the  endowments  of  such 
departmentp  shall  have  been  provided  for;"  and  also  that  "the  Jus- 
tices of  the  Supreme  Court  shall  constitute  an  examining  committee 
with  i)Ower  to  investigate  the  affairs  of  the  college  and  the  corporation, 
and  to  appoint  proxies  to  act  in  their  stead." 
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Ill  1872,  the  LegiHiature  made  it  the  duty  of  each  State  Senator  daring 
his  term  of  office  to  nominate  and  send  one  student  from  his  senatorial 
district  to  the  college,  who  should  be  entitled  to  receive  the  benefits  of 
a  full  coarse  of  instruction  without  cost  for  tuition. 

The  next  year  a  site  was  chosen  in  Alachua  County,  a  course  of  col- 
legiate studies  agreed  upon,  and  steps  were  taken  towards  the  organ- 
ization of  a  corps  of  instructors.  The  friends  of  education  in  Florida 
were  not,  however,  to  see  these  plans  consummated.  We  find  in  the 
annual  report  of  1874  that "  the  State  Agricultural  College  was  still 
in  abeyance;  its  funds  locked  up  in  State  securities  about  which  there 
was  litigation."  The  fund  of  the  college  then  amounted  to  $80,000,  with 
which  the  trustees  had  bought  8100,000  worth  of  State  bonds.  In  May, 
1875,  another  location  for  the  college  was  chosen.  This  was  at  Eau 
Gallic,  at  a  point  on  the  Indian  River  in  south-eastern  Florida.  The 
next  year  a  college  building  was  erected,  but  before  it  reached  com- 
pletion it  was  felt  that  the  location  was  ill-chosen.  The  building  was 
never  opened  for  students,  and  the  project  of  establishing  the  college 
here  was  soon  after  abandoned. 

The  act  establishing  the  Agricultural  College  was,  in  March,  1877, 
amended,  and  by  this  amendment  a  new  board  of  trustees  with  corpor- 
ate powers  was^ created.  The  board  as  reconstituted  was  to  consist  of 
nine  members,  of  which  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and 
the  State  Treasurer  were  ty  be  president  and  treasurer.  Besides  these 
the  board  was  to  elect  a  vice-president  and  secretary  and  an  executive 
committee  of  five  members.  This  committee  was  to  act  in  behalf  and 
under  directions  of  the  board  between  the  regular  meetings  of  the  same, 
and  determine  all  matters  relating  to  officers  and  committees,  and  make 
all  needful  rules  and  regulations  for  the  management  of  its  affairs. 

The  trustees  were  made  competent  to  fill  vacancies  in  their  board, 
"  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Courf  In  other 
respects  the  college  was  to  be  governed  according  to  the  act  of  1870. 

With  the  creation  of  the  new  board  authority  was  given  to  remove 
the  college  from  Eau  Gallic  to  any  point  that  in  their  judgment  would 
be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  State  of  Florida :  Provided^  That  the  loca* 
tion  selected  should  be  easily  accessible  and  as  near  the  centre  of  the 
State  avS  practicable.  The  transfer  of  the  college  property  to  the  new 
trustees  was  made  in  July,  1878,  and  in  the  November  following  they 
resolved  to  efi'ect  the  removal  to  some  central  and  attractive  location, 
where  the  largest  available  fund  for  buildings  and  lands  could  be  se- 
cured, *•  so  soon  as  suitable  buildings  are  in  readiness  to  receive  the 
teachers  and  ]nipils."  But  the  time  had  not  yet  come  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  colle^^e.  So  slight  was  the  interest  taken  in  it  that  for  four 
years  nothing  of  importance  was  done.  In  ISSl  it  was  even  proposed 
to  appropriate  the  lund,  then  amounting  to  $120,000,  to  common  school 
puri>oses,  or  to  the  endowment  of  a  normal  seminary  with  an  agricult- 
urul  department. 
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The  place  fiually  chosen,  aud  iipou  which  the  college  has  been  bailt, 
was  Lake  City,  the.  county  seat  of  Columbia  County  and  fifty-nine  miles 
west  of  Jacksonville.  This  site  was  selected  i)rincipally  because  "  of  its 
well-known  healthfuluess  and  accessibtlity,"  as  well  as  for  the  beauty  of 
its  environs  and  the  equability  of  its  climate.  One  hundred  and  twelve 
acres  of  land,  ^^  suitable  for  agricultural,  horticultural,  and  ornamental 
purposes,''  were  secured  within  and  near  the  limits  of  Lake  City, 
nearly  all  of  which  was  the  gift  of  the  citizens.  In  addition  there  was 
contributed  from  the  same  source  $15,000  towards  the  erection  of  the 
college  buildings.  During  the  year  1883-84  an  attractive  building  wias 
completed,  the  faculty  chosen,  and  a  curriculum  of  study  provided. 
There  have  since  been  built  upon  the  college  grounds  a  dormitory  for 
the  students  and  residences  for  the  president  and  professors,  out  of  funds 
appropriated  by  the  Legislature. 

In  the  first  catalogue,  published  in  June,  188G,  the  object  of  the  col- 
lege is  set  forth  as  follows  : 

^*  The  trustees  •  ♦  ♦  have  founded  a  school  in  which  liberal  culture 
and  practical  education  shall  proceed  together — a  school  in  which  the 
arts  and  sciences  shall  be  thoroughly  taught  and  diligently  studied  in 
their  theoretical  as  well  as  in  their  applied  forms.  Florida  has  not 
heretofore  had  within  her  borders  a  college  in  which  to  educate  her 
youth,  and  has  intrusted  to  distant  States  a  work  which  it  is  her  own 
duty  to  perform.'' 

The  school  year  opens  the  first  Monday  in  October,  and  is  divided 
into  semesters  of  eighteen  weeks  each.  Candidates  for  admission  into 
the  Freshman  class  must  be  fifteen  years  of  age,  furnish  satisfactory  tes- 
timonials of  good  character,  and  pass  an  examination  in  all  the  third 
year  studies  of  the  sub-collegiate  course.  The  design  is  to  furnish  a 
curriculum  which  will  lead  to  three  appropriate  degrees,  viz :  a  classical 
course  and  a  literary  course,  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts;  a 
general  course  in  science,  a  course  in  engineering,  and  acourse  in  agricult- 
ure, leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science ;  and  a  philosophical 
course,  or  course  in  letters  and  political  science,  leading  to  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  philosophy.  Students  in  the  literary  course  are  allowed 
to  substitute  i)roficiency  in  French  or  German  for  the  Greek  of  the  classical 
course.  The  trustees,  believing  "  that  elementary  work  in  the  physical 
sciences  and  in  the  modern  languages  is  delayed  too  long,  offer  instruc- 
tion in  these  departments  of  knowledge  early  in  the  student's  career, 
and  for  this  purpose  have  made  temporary  provision  for  thorough  pre- 
paratory discipline  in  the  sub  collegiate  classes.^  These  will  be  discon- 
tinued as  soon  as  private  enterprise  or  the  increased  efficiency  of  the 
public  school  system  shall  furnish  the  preparation  demanded  forentrauce 
upon  collegiate  work." 

'It  might  bo  justly  questioucd  whether  the  preseut  retention  of  the  sab-coUegiate 
department  in  not  a  mistake,  as  the  coUege  thus  becomes  a  rival  of  another  State 
institution,  viz,  the  East  Florida  Seminary. 
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The  methods  of  iustruction  are  th6se  approved  by  the  highest  insti- 
tutioDS  of  learning,  and  only  proficiency,  as  attested  by  rigorous  exam- 
inations, entitles  a  student  to  the  honor  of  a  degree.  In  tl^e  department 
of  agriculture  and  horticulture  instruction  is  imparted  ''by  means  of 
lectures,  explanations  in  the  field,  and  the  use  of  text-books  when  avail- 
able for  the  purpose."  In  addition  to  witnessing  the  operations  in  farm, 
garden,  and  orchard,  each  student  receives  a  training  in  the  use  of  tools 
and  implements  used  in  wood,  metal,  and  stone.  At  the  present  time 
this  is  one  of  the  most  popular  departments  of  the  college.  All  regular 
students,  unless  excused,  are  required  to  take  this  course.  For  others 
who  can  remain  only  a  year  a  shorter  course  is  provided.  This  is  de- 
signed specially  for  farmers,  gardeners,  and  fruit-growers,  and  for  those 
desiring  to  qualify  themselves  practically  for  such  pursuits  as  a  perma- 
nent business.  There  is  also  a  printing  office,  fully  equipped  with  two 
good  presses,  a  large  cutting  machine,  and  a  full  line  of  plain  and  or- 
namental type,  so  that  any  pupil  may  become  a  practical  printer  in  a 
short  time  without  expense. 

Under  the  requirements  of  Congress  military  tactics  are  to  be 
thoroughly  taught,  giving  to  each  student  the  advantage  of  a  discipline 
peculiar  to  a  military  organization.  This  is  now  a  marked  feature  of 
the  school. 

The  college  has  a  new  library  and  well-furnished  reading  room,  and, 
though  lacking  a  complete  reference  library  and  some  scientific  instru- 
ments, it  is  otherwise  supplied  with  all  the  necessary  equipments.  It 
has  a  fine  mineral  and  geological  museum,  a  well-equipped  laboratory, 
a  fine  collection  of  natural  history,  and  is  collecting  an  exhibit  of  the 
State  geology,  woods,  birds,  and  animals. 

Within  the  year  past  the  college  grounds  have  been  greatly  beautified 
by  the  cultivation  of  grasses,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  and  a  general  arrange- 
ment of  walks  and  avenues.  A  model  barn  and  a  cottage  home  for  farm 
hands  have  been  built,  and  the  farm  has  been  inclosed  by  a  neat  and 
substantial  fence.  Here  some  valuable  work  has  been  done  in  connec- 
tion with  the  experimental  station.  Under  the  eye  of  the  instructor, 
every  vegetable  product  which  it  is  supposed  wiJl  thrive  in  this  soil 
and  climate,  or  which  it  is  desirable,  if  possible,  to  raise,  is  thoroughly' 
tested,  and  frequent  bulletins  are  sent  out  announcing  the  results  of 
the{?e  experiments. 

Numerous  improvements  have  been  made  since  the  close  of  the  last 
collegiate  year.  Besides  a  building  for  a  manual  training  school,  a  new 
eheniieal  laboratory  has  recently  been  erected.  This  is  the  finest  build- 
ing of  the  kind  in  the  State,  and  said  to  be  equal  to  any  in  the  South. 
Tlie  laborati>ry  will  be  furnished  with  every  convenience  in  the  way  of 
apparatus  nocessary  to  do  first  class  work.  It  will  afibrd  the  means  of 
giving  thorouah  courses  in  theoretical  and  practical  chemistry,  and,  in 
connection  with  it,  there  will  be  a  private  laboratory  fitted  up  with 
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the  special  view  of  executing  every  kind  of  analysis  and  investigation 
known  to  the  science  of  chemistry. 

The  faculty  of  the  State  Agricultural  College  for  the  year  1888-89  is 
as  follows : 

F.  L.  Kern,^  A.  M.,  President. 

Col.  A.  Q.  Holladay  (of  the  Universities  of  Virginia  and  Berlin), 
Professor  of  History,  English  Literature,  and  Latin. 

Capt.  L.  H.  Orleman,  U.  S.  Army  (of  the  Uoyal  Military  College, 
Darmstadt,  Germany),  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Commandant  of 
Cadets. 

J.  N.  Whitner,  A.  M.  (of  the  University  of  Georgia),  Professor  of  Ag- 
riculture, Horticulture,  aud  Greek. 

J.  M.  Pickel,  A.  M.  (Furman  University,  S.  C),  Ph.  D.  (Gottingen, 
Germany),  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Chemist  to  the  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. 

J.  J.  Earle,  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  chosen  by  the  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry. 

George  Chatterton,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Manual  Training,  Draughting, 
and  Designing. 

James  P.  De  Pass,  Professor  of  Pomology,  and  Director  of  the  Ex- 
periment Station. 

J.  C.  Neal,  Professor  of  Entomology  and  Veterinary  Pathology. 

H.  P.  Baya,  Assistant  Tutor. 

These  are  energetic  aud  able  men,  who  are  serving  with  great  fidelity 
the  interests  of  the  college  and  State.  Of  them  and  their  work  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Instruction  says :  ^*  Graduates  of  the  universities  and 
colleges  of  this  country  and  of  Europe,  they  bring  with  them  great  learn- 
ing aud  experience,  aud  are  devoted  to  their  profession,  and  especially 
to  the  building  up  and  x)erfection  of  this  Florida  institution  of  learn- 
ing." 

For  its  support  the  college  is  mostly  dependent  upon  the  endowment 
fund  created  by  the  sales  of  land  donated  by  the  National  Govern- 
ment. This  fund  amounts  now  to  $155,800,  and  there  is  derived  from 
it  an  annual  income  of  $9,000. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  in  some  departments  of  the  college  the  course 
of  instruction  is  not  yet  as  complete  as  the  management  designed  it,  or 
k\8  they  trust  that  it  will  be  in  the  near  future.  Still,  *Hhe  foundations 
have  been  well  laid ;  the  task — the  thankless  task — of  getting  the  college 

'In  tbe  aiituiiiu  of  IB-TJ^  Prof.  F.  L.  Kern,  who  bad  bad  a  long  and  succeHsfnl  ex- 
perience as  prc8ident  of  normal  and  scientific  scbools  in  Iowa,  Illinois,  and  Michigan, 
wjw  chosen  president  of  tbe  Statu  Agricnltural  College  at  Lake  City.  His  predecessor 
was  Alexander  Q.  Holladay,  wbo  still  retains  his  connection  with  tbe  college.  It  is 
yet  too  soon  to  speak  of  work  accomplished  by  tbe  new  president,  bnt  this  may  be 
8aid,  that  it  is  now  believe<l  by  the  friends  of  tbe  institution  that  tbe  crisis  in  its  his- 
tory is  safely  jiassed.  President  Kern  is  also  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Florida 
Kc)iool  Journal. 
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before  the  public  in  its  true  character  is  being  patiently  and  persist- 
ently, without  let  or  hiuderance,  performed." 

Though  only  forty-two^  students  were  in  attendance  for  the  year  1887 
— a  number  which  the  youth  of  the  State  ought  to  increase  tenfold, 
there  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  institution  is  gaining  in  public 
esteem  in  proportion  as  the  advantages  it  offers  are  better  understood. 

FLORIDA  UNIVERSITY. 

The  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Florida  (1868),  Article  VIII,  section 
2,  reads  as  follows :  "  The  Legislature  shall  provide  a  uniform  system  of 
common  schools  and  a  university,  and  shall  provide  for  the  liberal  * 
maintenance  of  the  same.''  In  conformity  with  this  provision  of  the 
Constitution,  the  Florida  University  was  organized  in  February,  1883, 
under  a  liberal  charter,  with  two  colleges — the  literary  and  the  medical. 
The  former  was  the  West  Florida  Seminary,  which  retained  its  separate 
charter  and  special  organization  as  to  trustees  and  endowments.  The 
other  was  the  Tallahassee  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  In  addition 
to  these  the  university  charter  recognized  a  college  of  law,  a  theological 
institute,  and  a  polytechnic  and  normal  institute. 

Instead  of  forming  the  students  into  college  classes,  it  was  proposed 
to  divide  the  university  into  **  schools  of  instruction.'^  For  instance, 
there  were  to  be  in  the  literary  college  the  school  of  ancient  languages 
and  metaphysics,  the  school  of  mathematics,  the  school  of  natural 
science,  the  school  of  English  branches  and  history,  and  the  school  of 
civil  engineering.  The  polytechnic  institute  was  to  include,  besides 
civil  engineering,  also  natural  science, mining  and  metallurgy, pechanics 
and  building,  photography,  painting,  music,  telephoning,  printing,  and 
allied  branches.  To  these  were  to  be  added  a  commercial  course  and  a 
normal  training  school. 

CJpon  completing  the  course  prescribed  for  any  **  school,"  and  passing 
a  satisfactory  examination,  a  "  certificate  of  proficiency  "  was  to  be  given, 
signed  by  the  faculty  and  the  board  of  education.  When  such  certifi- 
cates had  been  given  by  four  or  more  of  the  "  schools,"  the  student  re- 
ceiving them  was  to  be  entitled  to  the  diploma  of  the  University,  and 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  of  science,  or  of  engineering  was  to  be 
conferred,  according  to  the  studies  which  had  been  pursued. 

Such  was  the  Florida  University  as  conceived  by  its  founders — an  in- 
stitution that  owed  its  origin  to,  and  was  to  be  conducted  by,  private 
enterprise.  The  catalogue  published  in  18S4-85  shows  a  corps  of 
twenty-one  members  in  the  different  faculties,  eight  of  whom  belonged 
to  the  Literary  College^  and  included  men  eminent  in  scholarship  and  of 
excellent  repute  as  instructors.  The  students  for  the  yciir  1883-84 
numbered  seventy-eight.  These  were  mostly  enrolled  in  the  Literary 
College.  The  Medical  College  (since  located  at  Jacksonville  and  suc- 
cessfully condui'ted)  had  but  eiirht  students,  and  of  these  only  two  re- 

'  At  the  pivsc'Ut  tiiu«"  i,Marv:l\,  l^'^.^V  lUe  Linnl»or  is  .s«'vcuty-one. 
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sided  in  the  State.  No  catalogue  of  the  ITDiversity  has  beeu  published 
since  the  one  referred  to  above.  In  the  calendars  of  the  State  Agri- 
cultural College  for  1886  and  1887  there  is  this  announcement:  ''It  is 
in  contemplation  to  unite  this  college  with  the  University  of  Florida, 
and  pending  the  desired  legislation  to  that  end  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  allied  work  with  the  chartered  University." 

The  Rev.  John  Kost^  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  in  whose  brain  this  scheme  for 
a  university  in  Florida  seems  to  have  originated,  was  chosen  chancellor. 

Dr.  Kost,  though  a  man  of  varied  scholastic  attainments  and  eminent 
in  some  <lepartments  of  study,  has  proved  himself  unequal  to  the  task 
fif  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  public.  Alujost  from  the  outset,  there- 
fore, the  University  had  no  existence  except  in  name. 

COLLEGES  UNDER  THE  CONTROL   OF  RELIGIOUS  DENOMINATIONS. 

ROLLINS  COLLEGE. 

The  denominational  colleges  of  Florida  are  of  very  recent  establish- 
ment. Though  they  have  assumed  the  name  of  colleges,  manj'  of  them 
have  as  yet  attempted  nothing  higher  than  secondary  education.  A 
few  are  already  doing  college  work,  and  among  these  none  ranks  higher 
than  Rollins  College  at  Winter  Park.  In  fact,  according  to  an  old  resi- 
dent of  the  State  who  holds  an  important  educational  position,  no  institu- 
tion in  Florida  has  a  finer  corps  of  instructors.  This  college  was  incor- 
porated under  the  Florida  statutes,  April  28, 1885.  Its  location  was  well 
chosen  on  a  high  and  beautiful  plateau.  The  object  of  its  establishment 
was  to  furnish  a  Christian  education  of  the  highest  standard.  It  claims 
to  be  non-sectarian,  though  it  was  founded  b}'  the  General  Congregational 
Association  of  Florida.  The  lofty  spirit  in  which  the  work  was  under- 
taken is  set  forth  in  this  declaration  :  'Hhat  it  has  been  a  part  of  the 
mission  of  Congregationalism  to  carry  higher  learning  wherever  it  has 
gone;"  and,  moreover, that,  '*  the  way  to  change  public  sentiment  and 
lift  the  masses  higher  and  make  the  public  schools  what  they  ought  to 
be  in  every  city,  village,  and  school  district,  is  to  set  up  somewhere  the 
very  highest  standard." 

The  government  of  the  college  is  vested  in  a  president,  vice-presi- 
dent, secretary,  treasurer,  and  auditor,  and  a  board  of  twenty-one  trus- 
tees, and  it  is  required  of  them,  as  of  the  faculty  of  instruction,  that  they 
be  members  of  some  evangelical  church.  The  college  has  also  an  ex- 
ecutive committee,  consisting  of  the  president  of  the  faculty  and  of  the 
corporation  and  three  taken  from  the  board  of  trustees.  The  college 
takes  its  name  from  Mr.  A.  W.  Rollins,  of  Chicago,  who  gave  towards 
its  endowment  $50,00().  It  has  received  in  other  gifts  $80,596.  The 
management  believe  in  co  education.  They  believe,  also,  in  the  New 
England  idea  of  education,  with  the  New  England  professor  to  elucidate 
it. 

Bollins  College  was  opened  for  the  matriculation  of  students  Novem- 
ber 4j  1885.    During  the  first  term  there  was  a  faculty  of  seven  instruct- 
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ors,  and  an  enrolment  of  fifty-three  papils.  The  original  design  was 
to  have  the  colle^i^e  divided  into  a  classical  and  scientific  department;  a 
preparatory  department;  a  training  school  for  teachers;  and  an  indus- 
trial training  school,  of>en  to  all  to  **acqaire  knowledge  and  skill  in  the 
indnstrial  arts.*^  This  plan  was  foIlowe<l  antil  the  close  of  the  second 
aea^lemic  year,  Jane  3,  1887,  when  the  normal  school  and  the  primary 
grades  were  abolished.  This  action  was  caused  principally  by  reason  of 
the  increase  of  students  in  the  preparatory  and  academic  schools — the 
namber  enrolled  in  theseand  in  the  collegiate  department  having  risen  to 
seventy.  The  grammar  school  is  still  retained,  with  an  attendance  da- 
ring the  year  1888-89  of  fii[y-foar  pupils;  no  work,  however,  is  done  in 
the  industrial  training  department.  In  the  college  a  very  high  standard 
is  set,  the  curriculum  of  studies  and  the  requirements  for  admission  fol- 
lowing the  same  lines  and  being  fully  equal  to  those  which  are  common 
to  our  best  American  colleges.  It  has  thus  far  been  most  fortunate  in 
the  character  and  morale  of  its  students.  During  the  three  and  one-half 
years  since  its  founding  very  commendable  progress  has  been  made  In 
its  educational  facilities:  still  these  have  only  kept  pace  with  the  ad- 
vance in  its  material  interests.  Already  its  fine  campus,  bordering  one 
of  the  beautiful  lakes  which  abound  in  Florida,  is  set  off  by  four  attractive 
c^>Ilege  buildings.  Its  board  of  instruction  has  increased  from  seven  to 
ten ;  the  number  of  preparatory,  academic,  and  college  students'  has  more 
than  doubled  ;  and  not  alone  this,  but  the  whole  esprit  de  corps  of  the 
m'Jifx)]  has  undergone  a  pleasing  change.  More  regard  is  now  paid  by 
the  students  to  refinement  of  manners  and  to  social  proprieties,  matters 
which  had  Hufl'ere<l  much  neglectt  in  the  uncongenial  atmosphere  of  pio- 
neer life. 

Though  but  few  have  yet  entered  upon  the  college  course,  one  of  the 
instructors  says  of  the  work  done  that  it  '*  has  been  quite  as  much  as 
in  classes  of  the  same  grade  at  the  North.  The  Sophomore  class  has 
(lone  more  and  better  work  than  1  have  been  accustomed  to  see  at  the 
North.""  The  president  of  the  college  writes :  <'  I  have  never  before  seen 
such  good  i)rei)arat()rv  work  done,  nor  such  good  work  done  in  college  ac- 
cording to  the  grade.*"  Among  the  classes  he  names  are  those  in  mental 
science,  lo^'ic,  physiology,  botany,  geometry,  higher  algebra,  trigonom- 
etry, Cicero's  orations,  Xenophon's  Memorabilia,  physical  geography, 
|)hysics,  chemistry,  French,  Oerman,  music,  and  elocution — such 
branches  of  study  as  commonly  belong  rather  to  collegiate  than  to  sub- 
collegiate  courses,  (iymnastics  are  also  taught  under  an  experienced 
instru(jtor,  and  it  is  exi)ected  that  a  gymnasium  will  socm  be  built.  The 
school  year  begins  the  lirst  of  October  aiul  closes  the  last  week  in 
jVIay. 

The  home  life  of  the  college  is  after  what  is  known  as  the  *^  cottage 
])lan."     S(»parate  (!ottji«res  have  been   erected   for  the  young  ladies  and 

'\<>\v  niuety-six  according  to  n  |H>rt  iiiiulr  at  tlw  annual  iiRM'tini;  of  the  corporation 
in  Frbruary,  \ii&J. 
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the  young  geDtlemen,  each  accommodatiug  about  thirty  students.  The 
rooms  are  arranged  in  suites  of  two,  so  that  two  students  can  occupy 
one  as  a  study  and  the  other  as  a  sleeping  room  with  two  single  beds,  or 
each  student  can  have  entire  privacy.  The  rooms  are  furnished,  except 
that  the  students  provide  their  own  linen.  Each  cottage  is  under  the 
care  of  a  matron,  who  is  watchful  of  the  health,  happiness,  and  general 
welfare  of  the  students,  and  throws  about  them  the  atmosphere  of  a 
cultivated,  cheerful  Christian  home. 

Since  the  opening  of  BoUins  College  its  Northern  friends  (one  of  the 
truest  being  F.  B.  Knowles,  Esq.,  of  Worcester,  Mass.)  have  shown 
great  generosity  in  supplying  its  various  needs  as  they  have  arisen.  In 
this  way  the  current  expenses  and  the  outlay  for  the  erection  of  build- 
ings have  been  happily  met.  Many  friends  of  education  in  Florida  have 
desired  the  college  to  add  departments  of  theology,  law,  and  medicine, 
but  the  trustees  do  not  yet  feel  able  to  assume  the  financial  burdens 
that  such  a  step  would  involve. 

Great  praise  is  due  to  the  faculty  of  Eollins  College,  graduates  in 
great  part  from  Northern  institutions,  who  have  so  ably  filled  the  po- 
sitions to  which  they  were  chosen.  The  president,  Rev.  E.  P.  Hooker, 
D.  D.,  is  a  man  of  marked  ability,  who  adds  to  other  qualities  es- 
sential to  the  head  of  a  college  great  energy  of  character  and  an  en« 
thusiastic  devotion  to  the  interests  of  education  in  the  State.  His 
motto  seems  to  be  given  in  this  line  which  he  wrote  to  us :  "  We  are 
determined  to  do  only  first-class  work."  Dr.  Hooker  occupied  for 
many  years  some  of  the  most  important  pulpits  in  Vermont  and  Massa- 
chusetts, and  was  very  successful  in  his  pastorates.  A  few  years  ago 
he  went  to  Florida  to  seek  restoration  of  health,  and  was  chosen  pastor 
of  the  Congregational  Society  at  Winter  Park.  He  soon  took  a  leading 
position  in  the  conventions  of  the  General  Congregational  Association 
of  Florida  and  in  the  ministry  of  the  State,  and  was  one  of  the  efficient 
promoters  of  the  establishment  of  Eollins  College. 

The  report  of  the  college  for  the  year  1887-88  is  in  every  way  encour- 
aging. The  words  of  its  friends  are  exceedingly  laudatory.  Judge 
Walker,  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Indiana,  says :  '*  I  think  the  college 
ranks  with  the  first  in  the  country  in  good,  honest  work,  and  that  the 
qualifications  of  the  instructors  are  equal  to  any.  The  students  are 
under  Christian  care.  It  is  a  place  where  I  leave  my  only  child 
without  any  solicitude  as  to  the  care  that  will  be  bestowed  upon  her, 
or  the  work  that  will  be  accomplished."  Another  (a  distinguished  cler- 
gyman) says :  "  I  believe  Eollins  College  is  one  of  the  most  precious 
boons  which  the  North  has  bestowed  upon  tbe  South.  From  its  organ- 
ization Florida  will  reckon  the  era  of  its  intellectual  and  religious  re- 
generation." 

Certainly  this  institution  is  not  one  of  the  least  of  the  blessings  which 
have  followed  the  train  of  Northern  emigration  southward.  Its  future 
seems  full  of  promise. 

lUlO-No.  7 4 
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DE  LAND  UNIVERSITY.* 

De  'Land  University  was  organized  under  a  Bpecial  charter  granted 
by  the  Legislature  during  the  session  of  1887.  It  owes  its  existence  pri- 
marily to  the  generosity  and  foresight  of  Hon.  H.  A.  De  Land,  of  Fair- 
port,  N.  Y.,  whose  purpose  in  founding  it  was  to  establish  in  Florida  a 
Christian  school  for  both  sexes  inferior  to  none  in  the  country  in  char- 
acter and  rank.  When,  in  18S3,  Mr.  De  Land  founded  the  De  Land 
Academy  and  secured  Dr.  J.  H.  Griffith,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  to  take  the 
management  of  it,  he  recognized  the  fact  that  there  was  no  college,  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  in  Florida;  nor,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, any  high  school  or  academy  in  which  a  full  preparation  for  col- 
lege could  be  obtaiijed.  This  need  he  proposed  to  supply  by  establish- 
ing an  academy  equal  in  rank  to  the  best  institutions  of  the  kind  at  the 
North,  which  he  confidently  believed  Would  develop  into  a  college  or 
university. 

The  first  session  was  opened  on  the  8th  of  November,  1883,  in  the 
lecture  room  of  the  Baptist  church  at  De  Land.  There  were  but  thir- 
teen students  at  the  opening,  but  the  attendance  increased  during  each 
term,  so  that  before  the  close  of  the  first  academic  year  sixty-five  had 
been  enrolled.  Meanwhile,  through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  De  Land,  an 
extensive  plot  of  land  facing  the  principal  street  of  the  city  had  been 
donated  to  the  academy  and  a  fine  two  story  building  erected  thereon. 
In  this  building  the  session  of  the  second  year  (that  of  1884-85)  began 
with  a  faculty  of  five  teachers  and  a  registry  of  eighty-eight  students. 

About  this  time  the  Baptists  of  Florida,  through  their  State  conven- 
tion, had  decided  to  establish  an  institution  for  higher  education,  and 
had  appointed  a  committee  to  locate  the  institution. 

In  order  to  secure  the  location  of  the  college  at  De  Land,  Mr.  De  Land 
offered  to  donate  all  the  academy  property  and  the  sum  of  $10,000  for 
an  endowment,  if  the  Baptists  of  Florida  would  add  to  the  latter  an  equal 
amount. 

This  generous  offer  was  gladly  accepted  by  the  Baptist  State  Conven- 
tion of  1885,  which  body  proceeded  at  once  to  elect  a  board  of  trustees  ^ 
and  to  this  board  the  matter  of  organization  was  intrusted. 

In  the  summer  of  1SS5  Dr.  Grillith  resigned  his  position  as  principal 
of  the  aca(kMiiy,an(l  Prof.  J.  F.  Forbes,  A.  M.,  of  Brockport,  N.  Y.,  was 
ciiosen  to  succoed  him.  Professor  Forbes  was  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rochester  in  1878,  where  he  had  ranked  high  in  scholarly  at- 
tainments. Before  tliecoinpletion  of  his  university  course  he  had  visited 
the  centres  of  learnin«»-  in  Europe,  and  made  a  special  study  of  the  CJer. 
man  educational  system.  Soon  after  graduation  he  was  elected  to  fill 
the  chair  of  Latin  and  (hvek  in  the  State  Normal  School  at  Brockport, 
N.  Y.,  and  while  lien*  lie  was  led  to  a.  study  of  educational  methods,  and 

'  Tlu^  Kkotcli  <>(  Dt^  L.uhI  rniviTsity  is  mostly  taken  iVoin  a  pajxT  pn-jmrcd  l»y  its 
])rcsi<l(Mit,  J.  I\  I'orbrs,  IMi.  D.  Thr  iKimc  of  this  institution  was  in  iM-lniiary,  1>*^D, 
changed  to  John  H.  Sletsun  rniversity. 
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especially  to  investigate  the  more  difficult  problem  of  higher  education 
in  this  country.  After  seven  years  of  very  successful  work  he  resigned 
this  position  to  take  charge  of  De  Land  Academy.  At  the  beginning 
of  his  administration  he  organized  five  regular  courses  of  study  and 
classified  the  students  of  the  academy  accordingly,  viz :  A  classical,  and 
a  Latin  scientific  course,  each  to  extend  through  four  years ;  a  higher 
English  and  a  normal  course,  each  of  three  years;  and  a  commercial 
course  of  two  years. 

In  the  summer  of  1886  the  name  of  the  institution  was  changed  to 
De  Land  Academy  and  College.  By  this  time  it  had  become  evident 
that  a  dormitory  was  an  absolute  necessity  in  order  to  accommodate  the 
increased  number  of  students  who  were  already  coming  from  other  coun- 
ties of  the  State  and  from  other  States.  Accordingly,  with  the  help  of 
the  citizens  and  other  generous  friends  of  the  institution,  about  $13,000 
was  raised.  With  this  sum  a  tine  three-story  building  was  erected  and 
furnished,  and  named  Stetson  Hall,  in  honor  of  the  largest  contributor, 
Mr.  John  B.  Stetson.  This  building  is  supplied  with  water  on  each 
floor  and  is  heated  throughout  by  steam,  and  furnishes  a  home  for  the 
president,  professors,  and  about  fifty  students. 

In  the  year  1886-87  art  and  music  departments  were  organized  and 
full  courses  established  in  each.  Through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  C.  T. 
Sampson,  of  ]S^orth  Adams,  Mass.,  a  library  was  established  and  a  sum 
donated  sufficient  to  purchase  a  thousand  volumes  of  such  books  as 
were  immediately  available  for  the  use  of  the  students,  and  to  the  foun- 
dation thus  laid  additions  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  by  the 
same  generous  donor.  This  has  recently  been  named  the  "Sampson 
Library.'*  Also  through  the  efforts  of  Senator  Call,  of  Florida,  the  in- 
stitution was  made  a  depository  for  the  Government  publications,  and 
from  this  source  about  six  hundred  volumes  have  been  received.  In 
the  spring  of  1887  a  charter  which  had  been  ])repared  by  the  board  of 
trustees  was  submitted  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State.  This  body  ap- 
proved the  charter,  passed  the  Jict  of  incorporation,  and  the  institution 
received  the  name  of  De  Land  University.  On  the  date  of  incorporation 
(May  4)  Mr.  De  Land  deeded  all  the  property,  which  up  to  this  time  had 
been  in  his  own  name,  in  trust  for  the  University.  As  there  was  then 
no  legal  organization  of  a  board  of  trustees  the  transfer  of  the  property 
was  made  to  a  provisional  board.  On  January  18,  1888,  the  board  of 
trustees  was  legally  organized,  as  provided  by  the  charter.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  it  is  "  a  self-i>erpetuating  body,  yet  the  institution  sus- 
tains a  vital  relation  to  the  Baptist  State  Convention  of  Florida,  the 
trustees  being  originally  nominated  by  that  body  and  making  an  annual 
report  to  it.''  The  endowments  previously  pledged  by  the  Baptists  of 
the  State  and  by  Mr.  De  Land  were  now  secured  to  the  University. 

At  the  opening  of  the  session  in  October,  1887,  a  Freshman  class  was 
organized,  and  the  work  done  during  the  year  was  similar  in  character 
and  equal  in  grade  to  that  of  Northern  colleges.    Departments  were 
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now  more  fully  organized,  and  the  work  specialized  to  a  much  greater 
degree.  The  faculty  numbered  nine  professors  and  instructors,  and  tui- 
tion was  given  in  the  following  branches :  Psychology  and  pedagogy, 
Latin,  Greek,  modern  languages,  history,  natural  science,  mathematics, 
English  literature,  rhetoric,  and  English  grammar ;  also  iu  commercial 
studies,  in  art,  and  in  music.  There  were  a  hundred  and  three  students 
registered  in  the  year  1887-88.  These  came  from  no  less  than  ten  States 
of  the  Uuion,  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  from  twelve  counties 
in  Florida.  At  the  commencement  held  in  May,  1888,  there  was  an  art 
recei)tion  iu  Academy  Hall,  "  when  most  excellent  specimens  of  work 
by  the  students  in  oil  and  water  colors  and  modelling  in  clay  were  on 
exhibition.  The  exhibition  was  very  creditable,  and  attracted  univer- 
sal attention  and  commendation.''  At  the  meeting  of  the  trustees  a  com. 
mittee  was  appointed  to  raise  an  endowment  of  $100,000,  and  nearly  half 
of  this  amount  was  at  once  subscribed.  There  were  seveii  who  completed 
courses  of  study:  twointhe  Latin  scientific,  three  in  the  commercial,  and 
two  in  the  normal  course.  Previous  to  this  there  had  been  one  gradu- 
ate in  1886  and  two  in  1887,  from  the  Latin  scientific  department.  Nor- 
mal graduates  receive,  without  further  examination,  first-grade  certifi- 
cates from  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

During  the  year  1887-88  the  institution  required  some  $3,500  more 
than  its  income,  and  the  lack  was  mainly  supplied  by  John  B.  Stetson, 
Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  who  had  before  given  so  generously  to  the  college, 
and  after  whom,  as  already  stated,  the  institution  has  now  been  named. 

The  year  1888-89  has  witnessed  many  improvements,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  the  introduction  of  a  central  steam  heating  plant, 
at  a  cost  of  $3,500,  in  order  to  the  better  heating  of  both  the  acad- 
emy building — now  named  De  Land  Hall — and  Stetson  Hall;  an  addi- 
tion of  books  to  the  library  to  the  value  of  $1,000;  the  purchase  of  some 
costly  and  choice  pieces  of  apparatus  for  the  natural  science  rooms,  and 
of  a  fine  set  of  illustrative  and  classical  maps. 

Large  plans  are  also  being  made  for  futuro  improvements,  such  as 
lighting  by  electricity,  and  adding  to  the  appointments  of  the  school 
by  the  erection  of  a  commodious  brick  building,  in  which  will  be  located 
the  library,  laboratory,  chapel,  president's  and  faculty's  rooms,  and 
recitation  rooms. 

This  university  se3ms  destined  to  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the 
State  and  a  lasting  credit  to  its  founder,  and  to  others  who  have  aided 
in  insuring  its  success.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  trustees  to  make  it 
"  second  to  none  in  the  high  standard  which  it  demands  in  wealth  of 
facilities  and  iu  breadth  and  thoroughness  of  work.  Established  in  a 
beautiful  and  thriving  city,  the  capital  of  Volusia  County,  with  a  cult- 
ure equal  to  the  best  that  New  England  can  afford,  and  the  most  per- 
fect conditions  possible  for  health,  in  a  matchless  climate,  the  University 
is  destined  to  furnish  a  liberal  education  to  the  sous  and  daughters  of 
Florida,  ami  to  a  large  number  of  the  young  men  and  women  of  other 
States  and  of  distant  lands." 
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THE  FLORIDA  CONFERENCE  COLLEGE. 

This  college,  which  was  founded  in  1886,  is  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (South).  The  object  aimed  at  in  its  es- 
tablishment is  stated  to  be  "  not  only  to  preserve  the  Christaiu  civiliza- 
tion handed  down  to  us  by  our  fathers,  but  to  build  upon  this  inherit- 
ance a  grander  civilization.  ♦  ♦  *  Higher  education  is  the  special 
work  of  the  church.  Whether  we  look  to  Europe,  or  to  America  only, 
the  church  has  best  succeeded  in  such  work,  *  ♦  ♦  while  those  in- 
stitutions of  learning  projected  in  antagonism  to  Christianity  have 
wholly  fiiiled."  This  institution  is  located  within  the  corporate  limits 
of  Leesburg,  and  its  property,  consisting  of  two  academic  buildings 
and  a  number  of  acres  of  land,  has  been  contributed  in  great  part  by  the 
citizens  of  this  city.  There  are  four  teachers  in  the  board  of  instruction 
and  ^bout  eighty  students  in  attendance.  It  has  thus  far  done  only 
sub-collegiate  work. 

THE  ST.  JOHN'S  CONFERENCE  COLLEGE. 

This  was  established  by  the  St.  John's  River  Conference  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  (North),  and  incorporated  in  1887.  Its  aims 
are  essentially  the  same  as  those  of  the  Florida  Conference  College, 
whose  interests  are  under  the  control  of  the  other  principal  branch  of 
the  Methodist  family.  It  has  a  board  of  nine  trustees,  chosen  annually 
from  the  members  of  the  Conference  whose  name  it  bears.  Pleasantly 
located  in  Orange  City,  Volusia  County,  it  will  have  an  important  in- 
fluence, especially  in  training  the  children  of  those  who  are  connected 
with  the  denomination  it  represents. 

OTHER  SCHOOLS  WITH  COLLEGE  OR  ACADEMIC  AIMS. 

There  are  a  few  other  schools  with  college  or  academic  aims.  One  of 
these  is  Orange  College,  chartered  by  the  Legislature  in  1883,  and 
located  in  Starke,  Bradford  County.  It  is  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Christian  Church,  and  is  reported  by  the  State  Superintendent  to  be 
"  a  fine  school  for  the  co  education  of  the  sexes,  at  least  in  the  lower 
grades."  It  has  five  instructors  and  enrolls  annually  an  average  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  students;  very  few  as  yet  have  entered  upon  the  col- 
lege course,  and  no  one  of  these  bas  completed  it. 

The  Koman  Catholic  Church  has  several  fine  schools  under  its  control, 
the  most  flourishing  being  located  at  St.  Augustine  and  Jacksonville. 
These  are  said  to  be  doing  excellent  educational  work  and  are  highly 
commended. 

Other  institutions,  like  the  Glen  Mary  Female  College  at  Ocala,  or 
the  McCormick  Institute  at  De  Funiak  Springs,  have  a  good  local  re- 
pute, and  are  lending  a  hand  ifi  the  intellectual  elevation  of  Florida. 
The  Chautauquas  at  De  Funiak,  North  Lake  Weir,  and  Mount  Dora 
have  many  warm  friends  and  are  all  working  zealously  for  the  same 
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end,  viz,  the  healthy  development  of  the  educational  interests  of  the 
State. 

For  the  nnfortanate  children  of  the  State  nothing  had  been  done  by 
her  legislators  previous  to  1882.  In  that  year  an  appropriation  was 
made  to  establish  the  Blind  and  Deaf-Mnte  Institute.  This  was  located 
in  St.  Augustine  and  opened  in  1884.  It  is  under  most  able  manage- 
ment, and  its  literary  aim  is  to  furnish  such  a  course  of  study  as  shall 
fit  its  graduates  to  enter  college. 

In  following  this  brief  history  of  Florida's  educational  work  the  writer 
has  been  able  to  understand  better  than  before  the  past  struggles  and 
discouragements  as  well  as  the  present  aims  and  aspirations  of  the 
people  with  reference  to  education.  With  this  completer  knowledge 
there  has  come  also  a  higher  appreciation  of  the  work  done  and  a 
stronger  confidence  in  the  future  excellence  of  the  school  system  of  the 
State. 

In  comparing  Florida  with  other  and  especially  with  older  States,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  former  has  a  large  territory  with  no 
centres  of  wealth,  with  no  aggregation  of  the  people  in  large  cities, 
with  immense  tracts  of  unoccupied  lands,  with  a  scattered  population 
and  comparatively  poor  facilities  for  intercommunication ;  with  a  climate 
delightful  beyond  that  of  other  States  of  the  Union,  and  yet,  withal,  too 
enervating  during  a  portion  of  the  year  for  the  highest  intellectual 
activity,  and,  besides,  with  more  than  a  third  of  the  inhabitants  num- 
bered among  the  colored  race,  and  bearing  still,  intellectually,  the 
marks  of  their  bondage.  These  are  hindrances  of  greater  or  less  mo- 
ment in  any  effort  to  build  up  and  perfect  a  system  of  education,  and, 
in  reviewing  the  past  and  estimating  the  present  condition  of  Florida, 
they  should  be  entitled  to  adequate  consideration. 
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